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THE INDIAN ANTIQHAEY, 

A JOUENAL OF OEIENTAL RESEARCH. 


VOLUME XXXVII. — 1908. 


THE BUDDHIST COUI^CILS. 

BY PEOFESSOB L. DE LA VALlfeE POUSSIIir. 

I. 

THE FIRST TWO COUNCILS. 

T he discoveries and the researches of recent years have, at least partially, confirmed the views 
that Messrs. Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, and Windisch, not to mention others, had expressed 
concerning the antiquity of the Buddhist Canons ; they have, to a large extent, invalidated several 
of the objections of Minay eff. I am all the more bound in candour to recognise this, as I reproach 
myself with having formerly adhered on certain points to the scepticism, or, if the expression is 
preferred, to the agnosticism of the great Russian savant, one of the most penetrating intellects which 
have done honour to our studies, who, however, in his short aud fruitful career, evidently had not the 
time to point and bring to maturity all his ideas, and who has given us in his Eeseai'ckea merely the 
outline or the first edition of the book to which his life was consecrated.^ 

The moment seems to us to have arrived for resuming, in order to recapitulate it and perh^s 
advance it a little, a discussion which, at times, was almost impassioned ; to examine under what 
conditions and on what terrain it must be pursued at the present time ; to determine what remains 
of the criticisms fomulated by Minayeff. It will be seen that on some points where, according to 
Prof, Oldenberg, he was grievously mistaken, he sometimes was perfectly right, — notably in that 
which concerns the Councils ; and that even where he was wrong — notably about the edict of Bhabra 
( Bairat ), — his work was useful and throws a singularly clear light on some of the problems of this 
old story. 

There is scarcely need to say that all the studies bearing on the origin of the Canons are 
necessarily provisional. The fault of this lies above all with the sinologues, so zealous when it is 
a question of problems which interest sinology only, but at times negligent when Buddhism 
is concerned. We ought to be the more grateful to the few scholars who have revealed to us 
some details concerning the literature of the sects of the Little Vehicle.^ 


1 Beckerckes aur le Bottddkisim par I. P. Minayeff, translated from the Enssian by B. H, Assier de PonipJgnan, 
Quimef, Bill. d’Eficdes, t. IV. (189A). 'Phe original edition dates from 1887. H. Oldenberg, BuMhisti9<^n.e 
BtvMmt Z,D.M,G. LII. ( 1898 ), pp. 613 — 694. 

® Not to mention the older ones, WassiJieff, Beal. {The Yinaya of the Vharmaguptas according to ihp Chinese 
Version, Vhdl. of the 5 Or. Kongr., Ostasiat. Section, p, 17, Berlin, 1881, reprinted in Atsfmi of four Lectures^ 
(1882), —and the notes on the Mahi^asakas, ap. Oldenberg, Jntr. to Yinaya Pitaha, I. p. xlir), — I should 
mention the article of M. Suzuki, The First Buddhist Council {Montst, YIV., 27th January 1904, pp. 252—283, with 
a preface by A. J. Edmunds ) whioh is the most complete work we possess on the Ohinese Sources.— Tibetan 
Sources for the First Council ( Sarvastivadin School), Csoma Feer, Ann. du Mus4e Cnimet, II. 196 ; Eockhill, Life of 
the Buddha, p. 159 ; Schiefner ( Lelensleschreilung ). See, also, Wassilieff, Buddhism, and the notes on Taranatha. 
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§ 9. Ananda, who had not been questioned on the Vinaya — and besides, the method 
adopted did not permit any initiative except to the president, — Ananda begins to speak : Then 
the venerable Ananda said to the theras : “The Most Happy, at the moment of his death, spake 
thus to mo : ‘ When I am dead, 0 Ananda, let the Samgha, if it wish, abolish the small and lesser 
precepts; “Then, 0 Ananda, did you ask the Most Happy which were these precepts?”-— 
“No, my friends.” 

Which are the small precepts? All the laws, exce^^t the ioiiv para ji/( as 'I All, except the 
jmrajihas Sim\ the thirteen samgladisesasl All, except the p^rajikasy the samgliadisesas and the 
two aniyatas ? etc. The “ Fathers ” offer six different opinions. 

Kacyaj.a makes them accept his way of thinking : For fear of scandalising the laymen, who 
know our laws of discipline, let us change nothing of what Buddha has decided.” 

^ 10. The monks^7 reproach Ananda with a certain number of failings : “ You committed a fault 
when "you . . , . confess this fault.” Ananda consents to confess his faults: “It was by 
forgetfulness that I . . , . I did that with the intention . . . . ” And all his replies end 
with the formula : “ I do not see the wrong in that. Nevertheless, out of deference to you^s, 
I confess this sin.” 

The sins of Ananda are known to all the sources of M. Suzuki, with the exception of the Sudar^ 
^ma-vinaya» 

Their number is sometimes six, sometimes seven, sometimes nine. As the agreement is not 
absolute, we may distinguish twelve heads of the accusation.^9 

Here are the most important data ; — 

Gullavagga : (1) Not having informed himself concerning the lesser precepts ; (2) Having 
stepped upon Buddha’s robe for the rainy season, W’hen wishing to sew it (Vassihasaiilca, varsdgdtty 
M. Yyiit, § 261, 92) ; (3) Having first admitted the women to venerate the body of the Master, 
so that the body should be profaned by their tears^o ; (4) Not having prayed the Master to prolong 
his life ; (5) Having obtained from Buddha the admission of the women into the order. 

Maliigasahas : (1) Lesser precepts ; (2) Having stepped on the Master’s robe, when wishing to 
sew it ; (3) Admission of the women into the order ; (4) Prolongation of the life of Buddha ; 

(5) Not having given to Buddha something to drink, in spite of his thrice-repeated request ; 

(6) Having first admitted the women to venerate the remains of the Master .21 

Dharmaguptas (1) Admission of the women; (2) “Buddha asked Ananda three times to 
serve him as one who offers things (?) to Buddha, but be declined himss ; (3) Having stepped on the 


KhnMlanukkuddaka, “ the leseer and minor precepts.” it gee below note 31. 

AyasmanidnaTh saddlidya s= ont of my faith in you. 

19 This is the nnmher at which M. Suzuki arrives : One point is proper to the Sarvastivadins : to have held 
uselessdiseussionsconcerning the parables of Buddha. Two points are peculiar to the Colleciion of the 

(1) When Ananda was one time reproached by Buddha, he secretly cherished ill-will and was mischievous to others. 

(2) Ananda was not yet delivered from the three passions — lust, hatred, ignorance, while the other hhikkhus at the 
Council were freed from them. One point ( Ebarmagupta, 2) is a duplicate of the refusal of the water. 
Eastly, M. Suzuki distinguishes three variants of the episode of the women ; (i) Having j6r&t admitted the women to 
the veneration of the body, (ii) Having permitted this “gilded” body to be profaned by tears, (iii) Having 
uncovered it in the presence of the women. 

99 A variant in “ a recent Pali biography of Buddha,” ap. Minay efP, p. S3, note. 

91 Without mention of the tears that had profaned the body. 22 The order in Beal is very different. 

2® This point must not be confused with Ho. 5 of MaHjasakas, which is repeated below. According to 
Beal, we must understand ; three times Buddha asked Ananda to follow him and three times he refused. 
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robe when Tvishing to sew it ; (4) Prolongation of the life of Buddha ; (5) Having refused to give to 
drink to Buddha . • . . ; (6) Lesser precepts ; (7) Having shown the gilded body of Buddha 

to a multitude of women, 2^ permitting them to profane it by their tears. 

Mahdsaihghikas : (1) Admission of women into the order ; (2) Prolongation of life ; (3) Having 
walked on the robe while sewing it ; (4) Having refused to give Buddha to drink , . . . ; 

(5) Smaller precepts ; (6) “ Auanda exposed the secret parts of Buddha in the presence of women, 
thinking that the act would tend to a cessation of their passion; but how could he know this 
when he had not yet attained to the stage of Arhatship ? ”24a • Having exposed the gilded body 
of Buddha .... 

According to the Mahdvastu^ III. 48, Ananda had authorised his disciples to eat in a group. 
This infringement of the rule, which we shall find again at Vaicali, does not appear to have been 
counted among the failings of Ananda. It is to be noticed that in the recital of the First Council 
Ananda is only named in passing (ifAy. 1, 69 sqq.). Katyayana and Kacyapa are the only notable 
characters, 

Sarvastivadins. According to Rockhill (Dulva), like the Mahasanighikas, except for No. 3. 
where the occasion of Ananda’ s sin (sewing or washing the robe) is not determined, and for No. 6, 
where it speaks of men and women of ill-manners. According to M. Suzuki (Chinese source), we 
must add (2a) “ Wheu Buddha preached in parables, Ananda made, in spite of his presence, some 
superfluous remarks on them,” and modify (3) “ Having walked on the robe when washing it,” and 
(4) “ Having given muddy water to Buddha.”25 

§ 11. Parana, who was travelling in the mountain of the South with five hundred bhikkhus, 
arrives at Rajagrha as the recitation of the Vinaya and of the Dharma is finished. He comes to 
salute the theras. The latter say to^ him : “ The Dharma and the Yinaya, 0 Parana, have been 

chanted by the theras. Associate yourself with the choir.”^® 

Purana replies : “ The Dharma and the Vinaya have been well chanted by the theras. However, 
in the way in which I have heard and received [the law] from the mouth of Bhagavat himself, in that 
manner 1 purpose to retain it in my memory.” 

The episode of Parana is more fully developed in the three Chinese sources which speak of this 
important personage ; that is, the Yinaya of the Dharmaguptas, that of the Mahicaaakas and the 
Yinayamdirkasuira,^'^ 

Purana arrives at Rajagrha when the Council is ended. At his entreaty, Ka 9 yapa gathers 
together the assembly afresh and Upali recommences his recitation. Purana approves of all ; only he 
demands the insertion of eight permissions, eight “things’^ compatible with the law which forbids 
the eating of preserved foods and of which Buddha had entirely approved : these are (I reproduce 
the translation of M. Suzuki) '*(1) keeping food indoors; (2) cooking indoors; (3) cooking of one’s 


According to Beal, only one woman was concerned. 

24a Accordingly, Arbats only possess abhiinas.— According to the Tib. Lebemhesclireihung : Dn hast einem 
Ehepaare Geheimlehren mitgetbeilt.** 

25 According to the BuVua, Ananda escnses himself for not having given water to the Tathagata to drink, 
because five hundred chariots had disturbed tbe water of the river ( Kakusthana = Nakuttha ) in crossing it. 

-5 Upelii iam samglHm. — Vi^mya Teasts : ** Do thou, then, submit thyself to and learn the text so rehearsed by 
them/’ a translation which is elegant, but somewhat long. Buddhists say : upemi huddhaoh sarai}am, 

27 Besides the reports of M. Suzuki (article cited, p. 280), see Wassilieff ad Taranatha, p. 291s . . . , 
the' tradition of the Chinese Vinaya that already at the First Council, Purana protested against seven points that 
Kajyapa had introduced.” 

We have seen that the Dulva speaks of a Puina, bell-ringer of the Council and delegate to Gavampati (above 
note 12). 
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own accord j (4) taking food o£ one’s own accord; (5) receiving food when rising early in the 
morning; (6) carrying food home in compliance with the wish of the giver ; (7) haying miscellaneous 
fruits ; (8) eating things grown in (or by ?) a pond.^^s 

Ka^yapa agrees that Buddha did, in truth, authorise the eight “points”; but it was only 
because food was scarce, — in case of apad^ we should say ; later, he withdrew this permission, 
Purana replies that Buddha, being omniscient, does not permit that which is otherwise forbidden, 
neither does he forbid that which is otherwise permitted. Kacyapa explains that tlie omniscience of 
the Master enables him on the contrary to modify the laws ; he concludes: “ Let us, O Pnrfina, come 
to this decision : that which Buddha does not forbid, shall not be forbidden, but his pr()liibitions shall 
not be transgressed. Let us exercise ourselves according to the disciplinary laws of Buddha.” 

M. Suzuki did not observe that the eight points are discussed in the M. Yagga ( VI. 17 — 19, 20 ; 
4, 32) ; but, if I dare to say so, the whole episode is antedated ; it was Buddha himself who, after 
having authorised the “keeping food indoors, etc.,” withdrew this concession.s^ 

§ 12. Allan da begins to speak : Bhagavat said to me at the moment of his death : * When 
i am dead, Ananda, let the Samgha impose the hrahmadandd^^ on the bhikkhu Channa.’ ” And on 
the demand of the theras, — Kapyapa does not play part here any more than in the chapter on the 
failings of Ananda, — the confidential disciple explains what is this punishment : “ Let the bliikkhu 
Channa say what pleases him ; the bhikkhus will not speak to him, will not exhort him, neither will 
they warn him.” He agrees to go and announce this sentence to Channa, but accompanied by^ 
a group of brethren, of five hundred brethern, “ for this bhikkhu is fierce and passionate.”^* 

§§ 13-14. These two paragraphs are devoted to an ejiisode in Ananda’s journey in search of 
Channa: his meeting with the wives of King Udena and bis conversation with this king. The 
recital is interesting and is not a digression in a book of Vinaya, for it is a question of the use of 
old garments and, in general, of all objects not in use. 

§15. Ananda announces his sentence to Channa, who receives it with much humility. His 
grief and his remorse arc such that he attains the quality of Arliat. lie goes to Anniula. 
“Suppress for me now, 0 Ananda, the bralmadai}da.’^ “ Prom the same moment, 0 Channa, that 
you realised the quality of Arhat, from that same moment the hrahmadar>da ivas suppressed.” 

§ 36. Conclusion of the Chapter : “ As five hundred bhikkhus, without one less or one more, 
have taken part in this choir of the Vinaya, this choir of the Vinaya is called * of the Five 
Hundred.’ ” 


What does Prof. Oldenberg think of this account? It is rather diflScult to say, for his opniii>ri 
seems to be wanting in that fine unity which he is pleased to recognise in the first paragraplis which 
composed it.33 On the one hand, he has stated and repeated that he did not believe in tin* account 

Tlie MaM^asakas enumerate differently the “points” of Purana; tliere are seven of them, “receiving 
food in compliance witli the wish of another ; (5) taking fruits of one’s own accord ; (C) receiving things coming 
out of a pond ; (7) eating fruit with its seeds (or stones) removed, when received from one who U not a regular 
attendant in the Samgha.” The VinayamairTca appears to follow the Dharmaguptas’, for the two p< tints which it 
explains accord with the list of that school. 

29 To make the list of the Dharmaguptas correspond with that of the Culla (seven points) it sufEces to cuiubino 
the 4th and the 7th of the former, ” taking miscellaneous fruits of one’s own accord.” 

so Brahmadai^da — “ the higher penalty.” This expression is only met with hero and MahaparinihlUms^ 
TI, 4, See Kern, Qesch. II. 118-119. Channa had already incurred severe penalties (see Cullat X. — 31). 

In other sources (see p. 11-12) it is Ka<?yapa who takes up the w'ord against Ananda. 

Wassilieff ad Taranatha, p. 291; “According to the tradition of the Chinese Tinaya, at the lime of the 
First Council the hhiksu Chanda created at Kau^jambi a division among the monks aud Ananda was sent to adjust 
affairs.” 

“ Schonster Einheitliohkeit”— JSudd/i. Studien, p. 614. 
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of the Council proper [§§ 7~8] ; — and that for reasons whose whole weight he has caused to 
be felt afresh by well-disposed persons, for, in truth, they affect us very little®^ ; — moreover, he 
scarcely dares to attribute any historic value whatever to the discussion relative to the “ small and 
lesser precepts, and the major penance inflicted on Channa ’’ (§§ 9 and 12) : “ Es mag sogar an 
irgendwelche Uberbleibsel von historischer Erinnerung gedacht werden ; das wird ebenso wenig 
zu beweisen wie zu widerlegen sein.’’ On the other hand, he protests himself with great vigour 
against the observations of Minayeff. The latter, retaining as historic or semi-historic all the 
episodes (Subhadra, small rules, faults of Ananda, etc.), puts aside as apocryphal or tendencious the 
history of the Council in its official convocation (§§ 3-4), in its literary labours (§§ 7-8), and tries 
to show, on the one hand, the incoherence of §§ 1-2 and 3-4; on the other hand, the contradiction 
between the episodes and the solemn clrawing-up of a complete canon. 

Our Chapter of the Cullamgga^ says Prof. Oldenberg, opens with the textual reproduction of an 
episode of the Malidparinihhanasutta {Culla XI., § I. = Mdliaparinihhana^ VI., 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 
40) ; next it gives ns a legendary reconstruction of the First Council, inspired by the narrative, 

• authentic and historical in this case, of the Second Council ; finally it makes use of Buddha's 
discourses relative to the secondary precepts and to the “boycotting" of Channa, discourses 
reproduced in this same Malidparinihhana, The point of view of Minayeff, who claims to recognise 
in these episodes [and those of the “ failings" of Ananda] an old kernel of authentic tradition (einen 
alten kern guter Uborlieferung) and to separate them from the rest of the account due to a much 
younger time, this point of view is illusory." In fact, “ Der Culla, wenn er jene Andeutungen 
seinerseits ergriff und daraufhin die Geschichte von dem Konzil mit den in Eede stehenden 
Ej)isoden ausstattete, beging damit nicht in mindesten^ wie Minayeff will, einen SelbstwiderspruohJ^' 

Minayeff has not put on his spectacles when he maintains that the Culla identifies Xagyapa's 
five hundred companions, among whom were Subhadra and many of the faithful but imperfect 
bhiksus, with the five hundred A r hats (except one) whom Ka 9 yapa elected for the conclave. The 
§ 1 of the Culla contains the account of his journey, given by Kagyapa before a numerous assembly 
probably at Kuginara ; this assembly is the one convoked by Kacyapa to chant the choir and in 
which he is going to choose the members of the choir. 

Minayeff saw a contradictory repetition in the designation of the future conclavists by Kagyapa 
at the prayer of the Saihgha, and the official decision following on a “ double proposition" (and not 
quadruj)le, as the Russian savant says) which delegates to these same conclavists the power and 
the mission to hold their sessions at llajagrha wrongly, for, adds Prof. Oldenberg, “Nothing can be 
more probable, nor more conformable to the habits made known to us by the literature." There is 
here (§§ 1 — 5) neither incoherence nor contradiction. 


3* P. 028, note. Those reasons are, firstly, that the Malia^parinihlana does not breathe a word of the Oonncil. 
See the IniroducUon to the text of the Mahdvaggaj p. xxvi and following, and the remarks of Mr. Ehys Davids— 
Buddhist Suttas, p. xiii. 

35 Minayeff believed that we have to do with two aoeoxints ; according ti^the first, “perhaps the nearer to the 
truth,*’ Kagyapa chooses the members of the Council and to them he adds Ananda ; the second, of later origin, 
introduced in order to give to the Council a character of authenticity, admits of our § 4, the approbation by the 
Saibgha of the measures it has itself instigated. 

36 M. Oldenberg is in the right. It is all the same certain that if this part of the account, deftly interpreted, 
can be made to agree, the author has certainly not taken much trouble to make himself clear. To what monks 
does Kagyapa relate his encounter with the parivrajaka, bearer of the sad news, and his journey with Subhadra ? 
The same, evidently, who beg him to choose the members of the future Council. Where does this scene take place ? 
“ The Culla does not say formally,” says M. Oldenberg, “ but decidedly we cannot hesitate about the way in which 
the editor of the Culla has represented the matter. The modern Singalese sources, as also those of the North, place 
the scene at Kusinara .... The account of the CwlJa, which joins on to (auschliesst) the Jfa/iapar mi^6anfl5- 
sutta, long passages of which it reproduces textually, has certainly no intention of making Kassapa appear in any 
other place than that to which the M. P. S. conducts him and where all the other sources (luoted make him appear.** 
I quite agree ; I should be more sure of it, if I were certain that the Culla has really interpolated the paragraphs 
M. P. S., YI., 33 — 39, 41, 40;— which, as M. Oldenberg has remarked many times, lead fco nothing in the M, F. S, ; if 
I understood why Kagyapa gives no answer to Subhadra, any more than the other monks whose piety is 
manifested by untimely weeping. Prof, Oldenberg, apparently, does not see any difficulty in this last detail. 
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At the most we can only speak, in one sense, of a certain Discrepanz, — for we must nerer lose 
the feeling for nuances : ‘^Von einer Discrepanz kann meines Erachtens nur in dem Sinne gesprochen 
warden, dass die Konzilerzahlung [§§ 1—5, 7—8, 16] offenbar, wieich eben gesprochen habe, an den 
Haupfcvorgang ein paar dem Mahap. S. entnommene Daten resp. auf Grand dieser Daten 
hergestellte Konstructionen herangesehoben hat.” That is, At the most we may speak of a want 
of harmony, in this sense that the Gulla has joined to the principal account [that is, to the 
account otherNvise legendary or tendencious of the Council] a certain number of data borrowed from 
If, P, /S., or rather reconstructions suggested by these data.”" But what does it matter that these 
reconstructions and these data are contradictory to the principal account ? This principal account 
is innocent of all contradiction: ‘‘Jene Erzahlung ist — das werden wir nach allem hier 
erorterten gegen.Min, fest halten durfen — ^ von inneren Widerspriichen frei.” 

Wishing to set forth the primitive compilation of the. Scriptures, postulated by orthodoxy, the 
compiler of Culla XI. has naturally brought forward Kaeyapa, Aiianda and Upaii. He has added 
the story of Kacyapa’s journey and the episode of the lesser precepts, has grouped and developed 
several other souvenirs relative to this period : almost all were known to him through the M, P, S* 
At the most can we notice that the adoration of the remains of Buddha by the women is not 
mentioned in this venerable Sutta.^^ 


In one word, M. Oldenberg believes that all our chapter of the Culla is a “ forgery,” but 
a forgery very well done and that the analysis does not permit us to draw from it the conclusions 
formulated by Minayefi. 

The Eusaian savant did not read with sufficient attention the proofs of his admirable book ; he 
would have avoided some mistakes over which his adversary triumphs. 38 On the other hand, the 
chapters which he devotes to the Councils are composed in a mediocre manner ; the thought often 


But tne Buddhists have not understood it any better than Minayeff, as is proved by the variants of the episode. 
Only the Mahaparinibhanasutfat translated by Ba-hien (Nanjio, 118) imitates the reserve of the Pali text. But in the 
Sarvasiivadavinaya (Nanjio, 1115)^ “ An old, bad and stupid bhiksu .... Kaeyapa heard his words, but others 
did not perceive them, because through deva's miraculous power they were kept Secret.’’ In the MUlasan adivd* 
danilcdyasamyuMa^astu (Nanjio 1121) which, I may say in passing, makes the M. P. 8. followed by the account of 
the Oonnoil,— this suits very well An old bhiksu . , . .; many gods in the sky hearing his unjust utterance 
kept his voice secret by their miraculous power and let nobody hear it except Ka 9 yapa. Kaqyapa understood his 
words. Then the Venerable One, to exhort him, stood for a little at the wayside and addressed the assembly 
saying, ‘ SabbeVeva ^iyehi manapehl .... n^efaih thanafiz viJftzHU* {M. P. 8. VI, 41).” 

In other sources, the words of Subhadra (whose name varies) are, at least, mentioned by the narrator : 
Nanjio, 119 : “ Ban-do of 9akya-clan .... Kaqyapa was displ.eased ; ” Nanjio, o45, 2 : “ A Calcyaputra called 
Ba-nan-da . , . . ; Kaeyapa hearing this was sad.” Similarly the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas (Nanjio, 1117), In 
the Nanjio 552 (which would he, it is said, a translation anterior to 118, 119 and 51i5, 2), things happen less simply ; 
“ One bhiksu .... all other bhiksus disagreed with him aud they complained to a deva, who, seizing that old 
bhiksu, threw him outside of the assembly; ” and in the UPahammghiJca Vinaya (Nanjio 1119) ; Kaeyapa was sad, 
and as he snapped his right hand finger, fire came out of it, and he stamped the ground with his right foot.” 

M. Kem very usefully recalls the Bhadra, incarnation of the devil, whom we shall find again in discussing the 
Council of Pataliputra. 

It seems that the disconnectedness of our report (Jf. P. 8. VI. 1,= Nanjio 118 = Culla XI. ) is a mark of 
authenticity, and it is not without some reservations that I assent to M. Oldenberg’s thought. Wie sicli sein 
(CulWs) Verfasser die Saohe gedaoht hat, kann doch schlechterdings niobt zweifelhaft sein,” It seems that "this 
editor has not taken any care to picture the things to himself. 

37 “ Merkwurdiger weise nicht in M, 8, berichtet wie schon 8. B. E, XI. 379, bemerkt ist.” (Buddh 
iSfud, 618, n. 3.) 

38 See above, p. 7, the confusion of the natticaiutiha and the natfiduiiya ; below, note 55, the interpretation of 
ubliato vimye and p. 13, inexact expression “ in the canon. ” These are not serious faults. 


« This quotation, as well as those which follow, are, according to a kind communication, from H N 
Wogihara. * s . . 


Januart, 1908.] 
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is merely indicated, and the author does not draw all the desirable advantages possible from the 
positions that he occupies and the weapons which he has at his command. Lastly, his manner may 
repel a reader who sees himself, from the first line, treated somewhat cavalierly, — as is the case 
with Prof. Oldenberg — and who sees the venerable Suttantas treated with even still less respect. 
In fact, and this is the main point, Prof. Oldenberg was mistaken concerning the thought of Minay efi 
on the historical value of the Council and the episodes, and it is the fault neither entirely of Minaye^ 
nor of Prof. Oldenberg : the latter does not believe in the Council, but he is so very near it ! the 
former seems to claim to make history with the Culla, although he believes neither in the Sutras nor 
in the Culla, 

These attempts at internal criticism are extremely delicate, especially for those who resign 
themselves to being ignorant of many things and who have not the faith of the coal-heaver in the 
texts. They are afraid, for snbjective reasons, to distinguish that which can be historical from that 
which has not the slightest chance of being so ; never, and the mere thought of it disconcerts them, 
never will they believe that the silence of a Sutra about a dogma or au ecclesiastical event can 
furnish anything but an hypothesis. They read again two or three times Prof. Oldenberg’s remark 
about the absence of allusion to the First Council in the Maliaparinibhana ; ‘‘ This silence is as 
valuable as the most direct testimony. It shows that the author of the Mahaparinibhanasutta did 
not know anything of the First Council ”39 ; still they are not quite sure they have read correctly. 
For very little they would desert a discussion without issue, because it is without possible control 
and without any known principle. But if, like Miiiayeff, they think it necessary to take part in it, 
nobody shall be able to reproach them with relying upon data which they themselves do not accept 
without reserve, for their adversaries admit them. And it is a principle formulated by Dignaga in 
his controversy with the Brahmans, that in a dialectical tournament, every argument is of value, as 
soon as the adversary cannot refuse to accept it : it matters little what the arguer himself may think 
of it. Either I am mistaken, or Minay efi! was too good a Buddhist- to remain a stranger to this state 
of mind, and it is one of the reasons why he so often provokes his erudite and convinced antagonist. 

I am, however, persuaded, as he was himself, that the Culla can furnish something better than 
a pretext for clevernesses. It will suffice to establish that the want of harmony between the 
account of the conclave and the episodic data is still more radical than Prof. Oldenberg thinks j and 
perhaps the reader will admit that Minayeff judged rightly when he recognised in these episodes, not 
historical data properly speaking, but an old fuud of authentic tradition of inappreciable value for 
a right understanding of ancient Buddhism. 

Let us once again consider in its different parts the study of Minayeff, taking advantage, as it 
is right to do, of the indications and materials furnished by Prof. Oldenberg. 

1. The § 16 of CullaXl. recalls that “ five hundred bhikkhus took part in this recitation of 
the Yinaya: in consequence this recitation of the Vinaya is called that of the Five Hundred.’^ 

How § 8 sets forth the recitation of the Dharraa, that is to say, of the five Hikayas. Why does 
the final paragraph ignore the work of Ananda ? Does it mean that the Council was occupied 
exclusively with discipline, and that § 8 has been interpolated after Chapter XI. had received its 
title ? Minayeff did not judge this little remark worthy of him ; however, it borrows a certain 
interest from the fact that the Cull a does not breathe a word of a recitation of the Abhidharma 
(a proof of antiquity, as M, Oldenberg very rightly observes), whilst the Vinayas of several sects, 
Dharmaguptas, Sarvastivadins, speak of the Abhidharma in their chapters corresponding to Culla XL 
The Mahicasakas and the Mahasamghikas, on the contrary, imitate the reserve of the Culla in that 
which concerns the books of “ scholastic nomenclature ”<^1: it would be curious if the Culla XL, in the 
edition which its title supposes, should, in omitting the five-Hikayas, have possessed over the 
Mahicasakas the advantage which it shares with the Mahicasakas over the Dharmaguptas and the 
Sarvastivadins by omitting the Abhidharma, 

See Intr, to the Mahavagga, loc. lcw,d. above, note Si. — There is a very simple and attractive idea I owe to 
my friend M. Lonis Fmot : the history of the Council was formerly the end of the Sutta dealing with Buddha’s 
nirvana, i. e., the M. P. S. When the Scriptures were tabulated in the Pitakas, it seemed more approprious to have 
the Council in the Vinaya ( see above, note 36, 2nd § ). __ 

^0 Buddh. Stud, p. 628. See above, note 12. ^Idtrlcas. See Kern, Man. pp. 2-3. 
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2, The sentence against Channa (§§ 12-- 15). — Of this procedure against Chaima, the 
hrahmadanda, the Yinaya, according to the authoritative opinion of M. Oldenberg, knows^nothing ; 
the monks to whom Ananda addresses himself are no better informed, since he is forced to explain 
it to them. Only the Maha^avinibhana makes mention of it (VI. 4) and furnishes us with the 
conversation which Ananda repeats word for word to the bhiksus of the conclave. (^Cullaf 
XI., § 12.) 

This shows, at least, that Ananda did not make the members of the Council chant the integrity of 
the Malidparinibbana ; for he would not have had to repeat to them this injunction of the dead Master^ 

This shows, to argue a szlentto, that the Yinayas, with their Vibhangas^ are anterior to 
the Mahdjoarimbbana^ since they do not speak of the brallmadanda^^ 

3. Failings of Ananda (§ 16). — The recital is finished. The monks charge Ananda with 
a certain number of faults and Ananda replies as we have seen. 

I. — Before entering into the detail of the sins, a few observations are necessary. 

A, — How can any charge whatever be brought against Ananda, who is a Arhat ? 

Ananda had already become an impeccable saint, that is, an arTiat, and yet he submits to 
a trial j the assembly calls upon him to do penitence for some sins : Buddhaghosa, in his account 
of the First Council, has left aside all this episode. Perhaps he thought it would scandalise the 
faithful to read of the sins of an Arhat, impeccable according to the later dogmas ; at any rate, it is 
a fact that the most ancient accounts have, in spite of their late re^laction, preserved the vagueness 
of the primitive ideas with regard to the saint. We can hardly consider even the fact of the 
trial as an invention of the legend, and even in the Yllth century, at the place where Ananda 
was judged, there stood, if we must believe Hiouen-Thsang on this matter, a stupa in memory of 
this event.”^® 

Here are Prof, Oldenberg’s remarks on this point : “Does the trial of Ananda allow us to 
oppose to the definite dogmas concerning the Arhat, the vagueness of the primitive ideas with regard 
to the saint ? Have we really any reason for believing in this primitive uncertainty ? Everything 
seems to me to indicate that the circle of ideas ” of ancient Buddhism has endeavoured from its 
origin to establish the conception of the Impeccable, the Delivered.^* And the tradition, northern as 
well as southern, seems to me to be unanimous in guaranteeing this conception as very ancient : the 
divergences of view concerning the Arhat, which were met with in the later systematic theologians, 
do not, in my opinion, change anything on this point. But, in fact, it is useless to occupy myself 
with this problem here : it is sufficient to point out that Ananda becomes Arhat immediately before 
the operations of the Council. The account emphasises the point that he was not Arhat before. As 
regards the dukhata that he has committed, he committed them during the Master’s lifetime, before 
being Arhat. Now, whoever is, in a certain measure, familiar with the statement of the disciplinary 
proceedings, such as the Yinaya gives them, will see without difficulty tliat every fault once committed 
must find its disciplinary sanction without taking account of the point as to whether the guilty 
person has in the meantime attained to some degree of spiritual perfection.”^^® 

I am not, alas I at home (zu JSause} in the disciplinary proceedings of the Yinaya : I may 
say, almost without affectation, that I have studied chiefly the eleventh chapter of the CuUa, 
Fortune wills that I find in it an important detail relative to the problem which occupies us : we 
know that Channa, when Ananda informed him of the “boycotting ” pronounced against him by 

^2 For other remarks on this episode, see p. XI and note 70. 

Minayeff, Researches, p. 31. This last phrase revolts M. Olderber^ (p. 626), Perhaps Minayeff does not carry 
^edulity as far as Prof. O. believes : we may see here a notable example of his irony. The story of the sins of 
Ananda bears in itself a character of authenticity : the monument of which the Chinese pilgrim speaks is only 
a subsidiary proof. Not a few centuries have passed, in fact, between the trial of Ananda and the time of Hiouen-* 
Thsang. — But there are many people who believe in the birth of Buddha in the garden of Lumbini on the faith of 
an inscription of Agoka. Now who will say when the Cakravartin was bom under the tree of the clouds ? 

^ It is well known that the books of Abhidharma (Dhammasafigani, Eathavaitliu) distinguish very clearly 
between the which alone is asanhskrta and the arhattva, which is nothing else the disappearance 

of the^ asravas^ of .the ra^a (vitaragatva). The sarhskrta is sasrava or amsrava. See IfT Fywt, § 109, 101, and 
following. The impeccable is not delivered from the shandhas^ 

pp. 620-621, 
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Buddha, fell into such repentance that he at once became Arhat. Thereuj^on, as we have already said, 
but this is worthy of repetition, he goes to implore Ananda to remove the excommunication 
he is then of the same opinion as Prof. Oldenberg. A fault committed before the acquisition of 
the Arhatship must find its disciplinary sanction. Ananda who, we believe, understands 
the matter better than anyone, answers him in suitable words : “!Prom the very moment, friend 
Channa, that you acquired the quality of Arahat, from that moment penance ceased.” — “ Whatever 
he may say, no one will speak to him, will exhort or admonish him”: thus had Buddha spoken on 
his death-bed concerning Chaiina. But by the fact that one becomes Arhat, the penance falls to 
the ground, although it had been pronounced as decisive. — It is true that the Vinaya knows nothing 
of this penance styled ‘‘of Brahma,” and that in consequence familiarity with the Vinajas is here 
without importance. 

Let us notice again that Channa finds himself absolved from the excommunication when it is 
no longer harmful to him. We know that, according to the orthodox argument, not only the Arhat 
cannot fall, but also that the assistance of others, counsel or instruction, is perfectly useless to him. 

The story of an Arhat culpable and subject to penance against his will is contrary to the orthodoxy 
of the “non-mahasamghikas.”^7 When it was composed, the scholastic had not yet made use of the 
scriptural data and spiritual experience to develop the dogma in all its details. I believe, with Prof, 
Oldenberg, that the two traditions are in agreement in attributing great antiquity to the conception 
of the saint ; but I add that they seem to me to put beyond all question the very ancient divergences 
of the doctors on this dogma. One cannot, in fact, consider these divergences as dlfierences of 
opinion which appeared “ unter den spateren theologischen Systematikern.” The heretical “inventors ” 
of the ^ ye points (loxit of which are relative to the Arhat) are neither systematic theologians nor persons 
of late date. Buddhists connect with their names the memory of the first division of the Saihgha. 
But, were they as ancient as I believe, it seems that before the period when the Buddhists divided 
themselves into affirmers and deniers of the possibility of the fall and ignorance of the Arhat, there 
was one in which the question had not been dogmatically propounded^ That is what Minayefi saw 
here, and, in my opinion, with much reason^® 

— According to the CuUa, the Vinayas of the MahT^asakas and of the Mahasarhghikas and 
several other sources whose independent authority is doubtful, Ananda’s examination of conscience, 
instituted by the conclave or by Ka 9 yapa, took place after the operations of the Council and had not 
any connection vvith his qualification as Arhat or as member of the aforesaid Council.^® 

This is strange, it seems, and suspect ; and one can only approve of the Dharmaguptas for 
having placed the trial of Ananda before the Council, and the Sarvastivadins as well as two other 
Chinese sources for having made Ananda’s admission subordinate to his justification and to the 
acquisition of sanctity (ar'hattva). But this absence of order and propriety in three sources of the 
first rank, compared with the greater harmony which rules in the others, permits us to assert with 
Minay efi “ the entire independence of the accounts, united by our diaskeuasts into one single 
whole.” In the oldest account, we believe, there was no question of a Conncil : Jthey reprimand Ananda. 
if one adds to this first nucleus the legend of a Council, the reprimand of Ananda will at first not 
change its character ; and if orthodoxy, just about to be formed, exacts that all the members of the 
conclave should be Arhats, there will be no difficulty in assigning to the reprimand the place of 
second rank which is suitable to it after the narration of an event of so great importance as the 
redaction of the Scriptures. Orthodoxy is not yet sufficiently sensitive to feel the contradiction of 
this chronological arrangement ; it is not sufficiently rigid to exclude the precise mention of the 

*6 What right does Ananda possess to take away an excommunication pronounced by Buddha and approved hy 
the Saihgha ? remarks on the Third Council. 

48 See Childers, 5Sb tid. fin , : “ Araha properly means only a venerable man and an Bh. 240 [ 35 J we hna it 
applied by a non-Buddhist to Aoelakas or naked ascetics.” 

49 The trial of Ananda takes place either before the jjompilation of the Scriptures (Dharmaguptas, 
Sarvastivadins, MaTid'praJnaparamitagastra, The Collection of Kagyapa, [Nanjio 13S3], Hiouen-Thsang, I. 156), or 
after (Mahi(;asakas, Mahasamghikas, VinayarnatrTcamira, Life of Ag oka). Sometimes there is no oonnection between 
the faults of Ananda and his quality of member of the Council (purees of the second group and Dharmaguptas) ; 
sometimes, on the contrary, the aim of the trial is to show that Ananda is not Arhat and ought to be excluded 
from the conclave. 
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non-sanct.ty ” of Anauda at the time of a gathering the object of which was to punish him.®® 
All that the orthodox tendency can obtain is to promote Ananda to sanctity during the night of the 
Council. 

With the Sarvastivadins, on the contrary, the reprimand of Ananda has become a trial. Ka 9 yapa 
asserts that the presence of the pious friend of Buddha mars the general sanctity of the whole 
assembly : he sees that Auanda is still subject to the passions, anger, lust, ignorance, attachment. 
He excludes him. Ananda replies : ** I have not sinned, says the text, either against morality, or 
the doctrine, or against good conduct : I have done nothing uuseemly nor harmful to the 
community ! Ka 9 yapa returns : “ Immediate disciple of Buddha, what is there astonishing in 
that you have not committed the sins of which you speak ? But, as for having done nothing harmful 
to the community, did you not pray Buddha to receive the women into the Order, the women whom 
Buddha declared as dangerous, as serpents and noxious to the Order • . . , si ” - 

We see that the idea of the Arhat is still very inchoate here and as an accessory* 


Also the text entitled Collection [of the Scripture^ under Kdqyapa adds to the reproaches 
addressed to Ananda the only one which is of importance and which, up till now, did not figure 
among the faults, although it had slipped into the Sarvastivadiii context: Ananda is not freed 
from lust, hatred, and ignorance.” Then he is not Arhat, then he is not one of us ! It is well to 
oppose to this version the text of the Culla : Although he may still be a student, say the monks 
to Ka^yapa, choose Ananda, for he is incapable of lust, hatred, ignorance, or fear .”®2 

II. — Among the sins of Ananda especially interesting axe the fifth, the fourth, and the first.®^ 

A. —1 Fifth fault : ** Again you did wrong, O Ananda, when you exerted yourself to obtain the 
admission of the women into the Dhamma and the Yinaya proclaimed by the Tathfigata.” Ananda 
replies that he was thinking of Mahapajapatl, the Gotami, sister of the mother of Bhagavat. The 
Sarvastivadins add, according to Rockhiil ( Lije^ p. 152) : 1 asked only that the women who were 

[my] relations and friends might enter into the Order. ”®^ 


Here we are treading upon very unstable ground. Minayeff asks himself if there is not in this 
accusation “ an echo of the very modern prophecies and ideas concerning the end of Buddhism in 
consequence of the admission of women into the monastic community,” 

1 believe, on the contrary, that here we hear an echo, very weak and indistinct, of a ‘^prohistoric ” 
controversy relative to the admission of the women.®^ 


B. — Tile fourtli sin. says Minayefi, deserves to be noticed. “ In this also, O Ananda, have you 
committed a fault ; wbon Bhagavat made to yon a suggestion, an invitation so plain, so evident, you 

did not supplicate him, saying, ‘let Bhagavat remain during the ‘age’ (iCalyJo). . . . out of 

compassion for the world.’ ” We do not know, continues Minayeff, if the author of tho account that 
we are examining attribated to Buddha this power [of prolonging his life during a lealpa] ; hut it is 
evi ent from these words that the holy members of the Council who were judging Ananda did not 
donbt that Bnddha could, if he had wished or if he had been properly asked, have continued to live for 


The Karuii.a]aui}^arika knows an Anandapaiksa. — See also SnkhayatiT., § 1 
« Aocording to Eookhill ; Cf. Kern. II. p. 239. ’ 

Has Uid aside the passions which the Arhats hare laid aside. See note 24a the 
contusion of the ahhijo^as and of the arJiaitva. * 

Minlteff the second sin (harinff stepped upon the robe) and similar faults (having refused water) 

Mmayeff expresses himself thus , '• This conduct on the part of Ananda was not only a transgression of the rls 
of the Viuaya which determined in the sequel the relations of the disciple and the master Trit il^KoJ 
se^ cono1u“iVe.“°“"*"°“" contempt for the supreme saint, for Buddha.-’ To me the observation does n(rt 

in thi &mmuniit°“3r datum those pointed out by Minayeff, p. 41, on the role of the family of the Cakyaa 

„ Community, Mahavagga, p. 71, and the recent arohmologioal discoveries. ^ ^ 

See note 106, at the end. 


Vinaya’ is the TS oWootion. the ‘doublo 

passing- that Minayeff seems tn wTV^ ^ ^ ^ bhiksnnis as well as that of the bhiksiis ! I may eay in 
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an entire halpa they shared a conviction which, in the canon^ is attributed to the Mahasamghikas 
and declared heretical. The teaching of the Miihayanikas on this possibility of prolonging human life 
was also the same. 

Prof, Oldenberg observes, with good reason, that the words which we have underlined, in the 
canon, constitute an inaccuracy. The Kathavatthu condemns, it is true, the above opinion, — the 
Kathavatthu, the youngest of the books of Abhidhamma, which orthodox tradition only makes go back 
to Tissa Moggaliputta, to the Third Council, and which Minayeff himself considers as much later, 
so that we may, “ if we wish,” say that the above doctrine is condemned in the canons but that 
it is best to be a little more precise. But it is not in the Kathavatthu, it is in the commentary 
of the Kathavatthu that the Mahasamghikas are designated as holding the heresy in question 
^*The Kathavatthu informs us concerning the activity of a generation of theologians who hold with 
the text of the Snttas a relationship analogous to that of the Christian scholastics with the text of the 
NTew Testament. The Snttas constitute firm data ; more or less lengthy fragments of them are 
often quoted ; they enjoy an unlimited authority. But it is necessary to interpret them properly 
and to find a solution when they seem to contradict each other. It is thus that in the passage of the 
Kathavatthu with which we are concerned there is examined the contradiction between the scriptural 
datum on the power of prolonging life which the iddlii [ magic virtue ] procures and that other 
scriptural datum which declares it impossible that he who can grow old should not do so, and that he 
who is mortal should not die.ss The conclusion is that in fact such a power could not have been 
attributed to the iddhibala ; and the commentary, rich in exegetic devices, as frequent among 
the pious Buddhist dialecticians as among their Christian confreres — gets rid of the Scriptural 
testimony which in truth is perfectly clear, by an [ingenious] distinction between the different 
meanings of the word happa.^^ 

I have made a point of reproducing the whole of this page because it is very happy and very 
instructive ; but it scarcely modifies the form which must be given to Minayeff’s argument. 

It is granted that, according to the redactor of the Mahaparinihhana ( III. 3, etc. ), Buddha 
attributed to himself, as he attributed to all the possessors of the iddhihalas, the power of 
“ remaining” until the end of the “ age.** Hence, the opinion of the Elders and of Ananda is in 
agreement with a text canonical in the highest degree. It is contradicted by the Kathavatthu^ 
as also by the ■ Milinda, This proves, as Prof. Oldenberg very rightly observes, that from the 
moment that the Buddhists tried to construct a dogmatism” they came into collision with sacred 
texts irreconcilable one with another, or irreconcilable with the theoretical dogmatic views formed or 
in formation. But at what epoch did dogmatic preoccupation become concerned with the question 
of the virtues conferred by the iddhibala ? Yery early, in our opinion, for this question, like that 
of the impeccability of the Arhat, is in close connection with that of Buddha considered as iddhimdn ; 
besides, it is connected with the attitude which the community will take up with regard to the 
Yoga. It seems that orthodoxies must have, or may have, been formed on these points long before 
the time of Kathavatthu^ 

I easily believe tbte commentary of the Kathavatthu when it names on this subject the * 
Mahasamghikas ; for ,the Northern soui’ces attribute to the group of the Mahasamghikas, 
Lokottaravadins, etc., the opinion that the life of the Buddhas has no limit ; as also, that there is 
nothing “ mundane,” or, if one prefers, ** terrestrial” in them. This doctrine, which exalts the 
Master and extols the magic virtues,, the passage cited from the M. P- S. and our legend ” of the 
trial of Ananda prove to belong to the oldest tradition, to the tradition of ,the “ Elders.” The 
Kathavatthu and the Milinda deviate from it, and although Buddhaghosa recognises clearly the 
sectarian views of the Kathavatthu, — “ Buddha,” he makes Tissa say, “is Yibhajyavadin,” — it 
is not superfluous to state it in passing. The tendency of the “ Southern ” tradition is, if I may 
so express myself, euhemerist. Further, it is characterised by great sobriety in that which 

The Tathagata may remain alive for the kap^a or for the remainder of the kappa, for .an “ age of the 
world’* ( many millions of human centuries ), or for the residue repaaining of the present “age of the world.” See 
Jf. P. S. III. 3, 4.5, and MilMa, p. 140 = Bhys Davids, I. p. 198, 

6T -BviMh, JStudien, p. 619. . Anff, II. p. 172. 

Kappa would here mean the normal duration of human life. In other words, Buddha would have boasted of 
the power of efeoaping a premature death {akalaryiavarjxi\ The problem of the* alcalamarana of the Arhat has been 
much discussed. The cleverness of Buddhaghosa is therefore not solely his achievement. 
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concerns Yogism and all its forms.’ Some Indianists, as celebrated as authoritative, like to surpass 
the Suttas and construct a reasonable ‘‘ Ultra-Hinayanist ” Buddhism, reasonable, purged as much 
as possible from magic and the supernatural. It is interesting to observe that the conflict which 
divides us to-day is only the reflection of the dissension, which, we believe, separated into sects 
the believers of the early ages. Is the historic Buddha, that is to say, the Buddha of the first 
Buddhist generations, merely a saint,” or is he a superior being, divine, lohottara ? And, without 
questioning the sincerity of the old Singhalese theras of Vattagamani, the definitive compilers 
of the !Nikayas, one notices, in spite of oneself, that the school which has preserved for us the canon 
Vn the Pali language is the same that has given us the Kathavatthu and the MUinda in their 
complete redaction.®^^ The men who play wdth the words of Bhagavat, as do Buddhaghosa and 
iN’agasena, are they not to be suspected of having made sad mutilations in the old legend ? Cannot 
we suppose, without too great credulity, that they have, more or less unconsciously, dropped a part 
of the “ common tradition ” of old Buddhism ? 

At least we must notice all the indications -which throw light upon this old and problematic 
history. And, from this point of view, the observation of Minayeft' on the fourth sin of Ananda 
seems to us as precious as it is well-founded. 

(3. — The abolition of the small and lesser rules.®^ — See Culla XI., § 9 and § 10 mitio (first 
sin of Ananda, according to the Pali reckoning). 

Compare Mahajjarinihbanasuita VI. 3. “When I am no more, O Ananda, let the Order, if 
it so desire, abolish the lesser and minor rules”; and Facittiya Ixxii : “If a hhikkhu at the 
time of the recitation of the Patimokhha should speak thus: ‘What is the good of the recitation 
of the lesser and minor rules, except to engender doubt, weariness and perplexity ? ^ this 
bhikkhu is guilty of contemning the rules.” 

“The hypothesis forces itself upon us (drangt sich von selbst auf),” says Prof. Oldenberg, 
“ that the redactor of our chapter of the Culla spoke of these things (that is to say, of Channa and 
of the lesser precepts) because the Mahaparinibbana had spoken of them.** 

“ Buddha had given orders to be executed after his death : ought one not, when one had to speak 
of what happened in the community after the death of Buddha, to explain how these orders had 
been executed ? The tradition of the Mahaparinibbana speaks in the sense which we know of the 
IehuddalcdnuUuddaha$ \ on the other hand Buddhists did not know that the community had 
supposed any of the intended rules. Hence, what is more simple than to suppose that the 
community had resolved to keep to, the established laws *1 ” 

That is what the compiler of the Culla will have done, and the same reasoning holds good for the 
history of Channa and his penance : certainly, it is not bad; but it is not conclusive. Several other 
explanations may be given, if we wish, and all as good, on the question with which we are now occupied. 

The observation of Minayeff remains entire. Let us take into account the allusion of the M.P, S* 
to the abrogation of the lesser rules, or the discussion recounted in the Culla or the indication 
furnished by Pdc. Ixxii., or the three documents all at once ; the fact remains that we have to do 
with a datum “ hearing the mark of a remote antiquity,” — difficult doubtless to restore to the 
historical context to which it belongs, — but “ rather ** irreconcilable with a rigorous constitution 
already fixed by discipline. It gives us pleasure, a somewhat cruel pleasure I confess, to see the 
poor theras seek in their sacred Patimdkkhay where Buddha has formally condemned the contemners 
of the lesser laws (Pdc, Ixxii.), for the minor and very minor laws which this excellent Buddha, 

On the ancient parts of the Kathavatthu, see onr remarks on the Third Council, 

In any case, they have preserved for us many preoions things ; see the Akanheyyasuiia and the remarks of 
Mr. Bhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 207, also the MahdsudassavasuUa {ibid, p, 237), I can only call attention 
in passing to this question, on which it is easy to be lengthy, hut difficult to be demonstrative. 

62 Aooordmg to Milinda (IV., 2, 3, p. 144), by hhvMaJca we must understand some duhkatas, by anuWvuddaka 

some dtMhdsitas, The Yinaya Temts translate: *‘the lesser and minor precepts.'^ Tib. • 

Eookbill, B. F. 25. IX. 168. ^ * 

63 This text has escaped Kapyapa, Ananda, and the Elders. 

61 » Bis iiberlieferung des M. P. S. gab jenes Wort iiber die Khuddakanukhuddakani t Man wnsste andrerseist 
nichts davon, dass eine Aufhebnng irgend welcher derartiger Satznngen exfolgt sei ; was war einfacher, als sich hier 
XXI helfen, in dom man die Gemeinde eihen Besohluss fassea Hess wie den im Culla § 0, beriohteten? ” 
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with the most annoying inconsequence, gave them permission to repeal. To adopt one of the six 
interpretations of the Fathers, there is hardly anything but assassination which is forbidden 
to the sons of I If the Most Happy One were still living, say the six bhiksus of the 

Maliam\ligMhavinaya^^ he would abolish all the laws ! ” 

The word of Buddha which authorises the Order to modify the laws fixed by the Omniscient 
is very extraordinary. Has he not, before making this confidence to Ananda, just declared solemnly 
that the truths and the laws of the Order which I have promulgated and established for you all, 
let them hold the place of Master to you when I shall be no more ? 

We are, in truth, in darkness so profound that it is difficult, not to formulate hypothesis, 
for they present themselves in crowds, but to attach oneself to one definite hypothesis. The thought 
of Minayeff, and we shall see in examining the history of Vai 9 ali, that this thought appears very wise 
and judicious, is that the disciplinary rules at the death of the Master were very far from being fixed 
as we know them. To be a Buddhist monk it was necessary, first of all, to be an ascetic, a gra 7 nana, 
that is, to conform to the general laws of religious life already determined under diverse forms, 
Jaina or brahmanic ; it was necessary also to be a “ son of Cakya,” by submitting to the particular 
form of religious life that the ever-increasing experience of the Master, then of the community, 
shall deem it well to formulate ; by forming part of the Samgha, presided over by Buddha and 
constituted of friendly brotherhoods. 

Now Buddha himself has recognised the inutility and the harmfulness of penance (tapas') • the 
picture which he draws of the “ fruits of the religious life ’* has nothing tei-rible in it ; his first oflScial 
word is to announce — he is addressing ascetics, Yogins — a middle course between austerity and 
laxity.” ^7 

From that ^ truly seductive solution presents itself and one which we may recommend to the 
conservative school. When Buddha allows the Ichuddalcdnukhudalcas to be suppressed, he does not 
mean principles proclaimed by himself, laws of the “honest ascetic,” who can live and walk witli 
great strides, following the Eight-fold Way, towards Nirvana. He is speaking of the minor and very 
minor rules with which heretical disciplinarians encumber themselves and which overwhelm all 
spiritual vigour 

The First Council was not what a vain people thinks. The codification of the Scripture did not 
hold the position in it that has been stated by ecclesiastical tradition. But, as Minayeff remarks, in 
our accounts we must not “confound the statements which do not deserve the same belief. , , - 

the assemblies were instituted quite naturally and were a necessary consequence of a given state of 
things.” These assemblies, partial, as Culla XI., § 11 (absention of Purana) indicates, were 
organised, frerhaps, under the “ already ” classical form of the conferences held during the rainy 
season by all the monks, without exception, belonging to the same centre.®® Perhaps they are 
a little more solemn ; they are provoked by difference of opinion among the monks, by accusations 
brought against one or another. The Master is no longer living : it was necessary that some 
authority should be organised or affirmed to formally contradict Subhadra, who believed himself 
freed from all rule by the disappearance of Buddha, to attaint Ohanna, whose sentence^® the Master 

65 The discussion about the lesser rules is there very elaborate. Suzuki, article quoted, p. 277. 

66 M* P. 8. YI. 1, It IS strange also that Ananda should reveal to the Council the delegation of power the 
Master made to the community, after the Yinaya has been chanted by ITpali, after Ananda himself has chanted the 
Dharma. Is it still time to discuss the alteration of rules when they are already canonical? 

6T See the remarks of Mr. Ehya Davids (Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 208), on the Kassapasihanada. 

68 See Ehyds Davids, loe, dL : “ So hard, so very hard, was the struggle that the Arahat, or the man striving 
towards Arahatship, should be always suflSLciently clothed, and take tegular baths, regular exercise'* regular food. 
He was to avoid not what was necessary to maintain himself in full bodily vigour and power, but all undue luxury 
and all worry about personal comfort.” 

09 According to our texts, if there was in the quarters for the rainy season one monk who did not take part in 
the assembly, it would have no authority. I believe this disposition ancient, at least in its origin, for it springs 
from the solidarity which the Master wished to establish between the scattered elements of his Samgha. (See 
p. 3, 1. 4, and the dvasa and the anvmaiilcajgjga (Yai9ali}. 

M. Kern has remarked that Buddha always remains a stranger to disciplinary proceedings. See Oldenberg, 
Buddha, 5th edit. p. 398, how the Samgha is raised itself to the dignity of “jewel.” 
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did not have time to pronounce, to reprimand Ananda himself, who is no longer protected by the 
affection of Buddha against the jealousies it has aroused. Now the Master, as Purana will say , if we 
are to belieye two respectable7i traditions, and as the texts sufficiently prove, the Master did not 
always express the same opinion on all the points of .discipline. His omniscience allowed him to 
seize^he essential part in everything and to accommodate his precepts, like his doctrine, to the needs 
of each. But he is no longer there to soothe the conflicts {mvdda), and the community, widowed of 
its infallible chief, must have rules. Ananda will recall that the Master condemned disciplinary 
futilities : but not everyone hear or understand in the same way this word of freedom. 

“Even in the Vinaya, it seems to me.” says M. Barth, “that there are several conceptions of 
the devout life. At one time the bhiksu is a solitary wanderer, without lire or resting-place ; two of 
them may not follow the ^ame road^a ; at another time they wander in numerous troops, ordinarily 
live hundred, in the train of the' Master or of an eminent disciple ; sometimes they form sedentary 
groups : there are the bhiksus of Kosambi, of VesMi, of Savatthi [avasika = Naivasika, M. Vyitt, 
§ 270] ; they are authorised to possess personal property, absolutely incompatible with a wandering 
life ; the Fdtimolchha, the oldest nucleus, supposes the life of the convent.*' 73 

Let us be sure that there are many later developments here, especially in the sense of the 
benobitic life; but do not let us doubt, either, the primitive diversity of the Buddhist groups.^^ 
Sometimes Buddha rallied to his banner of salvation communities of hermits, sometimes Yogins 
solitary as the rhinoceros,” the future “ pratyekabuddhas ”75 often he rescued from the world sons of 
good families, merchants and women. Thus, when Ananda, representative of the “ worldly ” 
elements, partisan of the broader ways, the man of the Eight-fold Way, as Upali is the man of the 
Yinayas, when Ananda wishes to cause an easy Pratimok§a to triumph, then Kacyapa, the man of 
the Dhutahgas7® “ascetic attracted from outside into the community,” rises to answer him. 
“ We must not scandalise the laity; the sons of Qakya must not be less gramanas than the heretical 
priests ; we must suppress nothing of the lesser and minor laws.” 

He made sufficiently great concessions to Buddha when he clothed his ascetic nudity with the 
triple robe: before becoming the follower of the lion who roars out the way of Nirvana, he assured 
himself that Gotaraa does not condemn all penance, that he does not reprove ascetics who lead 
a hard life, and only then did he consent to moderate his own roaring. But he will not slip further 
than is necessary down the slope of “ laxity.” 

If we understand a certain passage of the Milinda as an apologue, we shall find there the confirma- 
tion of. this manner of regarding the matter. “Why,” asks Milinda, “did the Most Happy authorise 
the abrogation .of the minor rules? And, does he not, by .this deed, enter into contradiction with 
himself?” — “No,” replies Nagasena ; “ Bhagavat only authorised the abrogation of the lesser 
rules in order to prove his bhikkhus. . Just so a king will counsel his children to abandon the 
frontier districts, ‘ for the kingdom is great and difficult to protect with the forces we have at our 
disposal.' But at the death of the king, will the princes abandon the frontier districts wdiich they 
already hold ? ” “ No,” replies Milinda, “ kings love to take ; the princes will perhaps conquer new 

.territories, two or three times greater than their heritage, but they will not give up an atom of what 
they hold.” “ In the same way, O King,” replies Nagasena, “the sons of Buddha, in their love for 
the law, will be able to keep 250 rules, but they will never abandon one law which lias been regularly 
established.” 


See p. 5. 

See M. Barth’s article on -M. Vasiu, p. 28. 7. dea Saaanis, 1899. M. Barth quotes Hhv. III., 415—420 
(415, comma bUisavai. caviltdM ma o« d-me ekena agamittha, and 421, ^ravivOitd viharanti ihikaavali) and M. Vwjga, 
. 11, 6/. tlie note of the Vinaya Texts, I. p. 112, on the phrase: “Let not two of you go the same way, “This 
cannot be understood as a general rule, for it is repeated nowhere where precepts for wandering Bhikkus are giren, 

and, on -tte contrary .... — The precept given here is intended to refer only to the earliest period in tbo 
spread of the new doctrine . . , . ” 

Bulletin des "Religions de VInde, 1809—1902, IH. i. p. 29. 

We shall return to this problem afte® having examined the legend of 
M Vyut^ p. 75, note ^ ( Butta, M^p. I. 3 and 12 ; Tkerag. 518—523 ) and 61, n, 7. ( d. Mhv, L— 301 >; 

Manual,' p, 75,- note ^ {Blpav. IV. 3, V. 7 ; Sam. N. II. 158, Biv, 61, 3 infra, 395), Beal, Xafstta 
p. .jo , ap, ern, Qeseh, II, 15 , Qulla^agga^ V, 10, 3. C/. below, our remarks on Devadatta (x;otea XOO and 104). 
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Like kings, the ascetics are yery covetous (luddhatara). It is their successive conquests which 
have consecrated the 227 rules of the Pali Frdtimoksa and the 250 rules of which Nagasena^^ speaks. 

I fear that the “ Vengeance** of Minayeff carries my zeal a little too far, for I am reasoning 
as a believer would do ! But at least the position of the author of the Researches is excellent from 
a strictly negative point of view, and I do not at all understand why Prof. Oldenberg refuses to 
follow, — if not quite to the end, for I myself shall have to make some reservations, at least in 
that which is evident in itself, — the interpretation of Minayeff, as he himself very well sums it 
up ** The episode [of the Khuddahanuhhuddakas] transports us to a time when no (Buddhist) 
code of religious discipline could exist when one could not as yet know what was important or 
not ill the rules of the monastic life.s^ When|the Culla, before relating this episode to us, makes the 
assembled saints recite the entire Vinaya, it contradicts itself.’* ^3 

Does Prof. Oldenberg believe that the Vinaya was chanted at Rajagrha, immediately after 
the death of Buddha ? No, it seems ; and hence, why not admit that the discussion of the khuddahaQ 
takes us to a time when the Vinaya was not canonically codified ? Does he believe in the authenticity 
of the words pronounced by Buddha on the hhuddakas and on Channa, words preserved in the 
M. P. ? Yes, doubtless ; — certainly, much more than Minayeff or myself. Why then suppose 
that the redactor of the Culla has invented the above discussions in the bosom of the Saihgha in order 
to follow out the suggestions of the M. P. S, instead of admitting that the events themselves have 
followed out in the same way the Master's words ? The only time that Minayeff believes in the 
tradition, Prof. Oldenberg calls it in question. That is really unfortunate. 

In vain will he tell us that the community was otherwise aware of not having changed anything 
in the rules fixed by the Omniscient ; for it is too natural, in fact, that it should be persuaded of 
this, and the decision to abolish nothing, attributed to Kacyapa, is the only one which could triumph 
officially in the chronicle and in the ecclesiastical formulary. 

It is not without utility that Prof. Oldenberg took up again this question ; he has corrected 
several lapsus of Minayeff ; he has, above all, brought to it useful material, by expressing his views on 
the progressive elaboration of orthodoxy, by pointing out the points of agreement between the Culla 
and the M, P. S. and several other references. It seems to us that he has not disturbed Minayeff’s 
ruling thought. Without fearing to betray the latter too seriously, we arrive at the following * 
conclusions. 

It seems evident that the account of the Culla, in that which concerns the Council and its 
(properly speaking) scriptural deliberations, is not historic. We put aside the idea of a solemn 
recitation of the Nikayas and of the Vinaya, without, however, according any value whatsoever to the 
celebrated argument a silentio. On the other hand, the episodes of Channa, and of Parana, the 
failings of Ananda, the discussion about the hsudrafpas, bear the mark of a high antiquity ; and 

This number recalls the Chinese PratimoJcsa (Bharmaguptas, 250 articles) or the Tibetan Pratimoksa (253 
articles) j b?it see Bookhill, M, H, J?, IX. p. 9. According to M. Kern {Man, p, 752) there are 259 articles in 
M, Vyut, of which 106 are quoted ; M. Vyui, § 233. It seems to be that we must deduct No. 1 of this last list, 

T* See below, the remarks on the Seoond Council. 

Dieser Argumentation kann ioh nicht oder dooh nur zum geringen Toil folgen.”— Pwddh, Siudien, p, 621 j 
Minayeff, p. 31. 

That is too strong, There existed at this time only too great a number of disciplinary ** codes.” 

Or better : in the different conceptions of religious life. 

•2 Eeply of Prof. Oldenberg, Buddh. Studien, p. 622, 1. 9, infra, ‘*Denn darin liogtdoohniohtsungereimtes, dasa 
eine Monohversammlung ssuerst feststellte, was fur Anordnungen der Meister getroffen, und denn erwog, ob man — 
nioht etwa aus eigener Maohtvollkommenheit; sondem gestutzt auf eine auSdriiokliohe dabin gehende Autoriaation 
des Buddha — von diesen Anordnungen irgend einen Teil aufheben sollte. . . . Ich bin weit davon entfernt 
diesen ganzen Vorgang meinerseits fur gesohichtlich zu batten, . , , ” Nor I, either but also, I consider it 
absolutely improbable. 

If we take into account the narrative of the episode of Purana, as the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasamghikas 
give it, and also this detail related in the Bulva, that Ananda had for disciple a certain Vrjiputra (Rookhill, 
Xiife, p. 155) we shall be led to establish a close relationship between the events of Eajagyha* the quarrel about the 
lesser precepts, and the Vajj^pnttakas whom the CounoU of VaijaU will bring forward* great *overreaohers’ in 
small matters of discipline. 
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without fear of being too credulous we may admit as possible, indeed probable, not only that after 
the disappearance of Buddha assemblies did take place in which the ecclesiastical power ^ was affirmed 
by the settling of questions of discipline, — of that we consider ourselves almost certain but also 
that the cause of the existence of these assemblies was the discussion of our “ episodes. 

But the misfortune is that in researches of this kind “ to give or to withhold arc worth 
nothing*’’ If we admit the deliberations and the disciplinary discussions, can we gracefully deny 
the possibility of deliberations and decisions doctrinal or scriptural? Why not accord some belief 
to the tradition, though it may be late and tendencious ? It is impossible for the Sutras and the 
IsTikayas to have made themselves, that is, that, like Minerva, having come out of the head of the 
Omniscient, they should have preserved and grouped themselves spontaneously. The agreement 
between the different sects — here, a little too soon, we touch upon a subject which it will be 
necessary to examine in detail — supposes the collective activity whose existence Minayeff has 
affirmed in the discussion of the points of discipline. 

We believe that the account of the First Council has a historic value from a double point of view : 
as containing an ancient nucleus of authentic tradition, that is, “ discussions on points of discipline,” 
which are not necessarily anterior to all canonical codification®^ ; and as resuming under the symbolical 
aspect of a regular Council, of a complete recitation, the work of compilation and arrangement which 
must have occupied the first centuries, work of which the assembly at Eajagrha constituted the germ 
and which tradition places at Rajagrlia, at Pataliputra and in Ceylon (Vattagamani), 

The scriptural question easily joins on to the question of discipline- Hot only because the 
problems of discipline suppose laws or texts of Yinaya ; but also because the question will arise if 
a certain monk or a certain group should be admitted, or should remain in the communion of the 
Samgha. It will be necessary to know if this monk or this group is not heretical, if it recognises 
such and such a doctrine, if it believes in the harman or if it does not, and the community 
will be more exacting than was a Saint, who, at will, transformed tirtbikas into Arhats and 
Jatilas, into bhikkhus.®^ They have “sacred words” {suh'hasitas ityulctal^as), authentic histories 
(itivritalcas) ; soon they will class them in niJcayas (^dgama$“) and the question of books will be most 
important ; “ any one is Mahayariist,^’ says I-tsing, “ when he reads the Mahayanasutras. ” They 
could not but feel the necessity for drawing up the canon of the approved Sutras in order 
to distinguish the true word of Buddha (?) among the apocrypha which abounded : for it w*as an 
amusement to pour forth in the classical form, no matter what idea, disciplinary, legendary, 
or dogmatic. It is mnch more easy to make a good Sutra than a bad Upauisad. And we must 
consider this detail, that the questioning of inanda beats only on the place and the interrogator of 
the Sutra, and that it does not allow, as does the interrogation of Upall on the Yinaya, precise 
details of the contents of the work. 

Thus we are led to adopt a much more conservative manner of thinking than the one Minayeff 
seems to have patronised, and this by the simple fact that with him we distinguish in the CuUa 
between the elements which are authentic or nearly so, those which represent the Samgha as 
constituted as a “ tribunal,” elements certainly anterior to the data which give to the Council the 
aspect of a conclave, met together with a theological and literary aim”; the latter not being 
nevertheless, exempt from all value, at least symbolical, and not having necessarily been invented, 
as Minayeff believes, to establish against the Mahayanists the authority of the canon of the Hinayana, 
— or, as Prof. Oldenberg thinks, according to the events of the Second Council, 

I do not know that the Mahayanists have ever contested as a whole the authenticity of the 
Suttantas : their polemic is quite different ; and the Second Council is a stranger, according to the 
tradition, to all questions of Scriptures.®^ 

( To he continued;, ) 

ss We deviate from Minayeff. See our remarks on the Second Council. 

** M. VI, 31, IS remarkable for the contempt Snddha Tvhioh affects for <}^uestions of doctrine. This 

contempt goes even so far as to become impertinence. “Do you teach/’ they ask him, “annihilation {lusekeda) 
[that is to say, the doctrine of non-survival] ? “ I teach,” the Master replies, “ the annihilation of desire . 

The same contempt for speculation, M. P. 8, V, 61 foil., ap. Kern, I. 225-6, 

See, however, note 88. 
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ASOKA NOTES. 

BY TINCENT A. SMITH AND F. W. THOMAS. 

(Continued from Vol. XXXIV, p. 251,) 

No. IX, — The Third Bock Edict. 

Whsy recently visiting the India Office Library, I had the advantage of discussing ’with 
Mr. F. W. Thomas the interpretation of the Third Bock Edict of AS6ka, which gives 
instructions for the official promulgation of the Law of Piety during the prescribed quinquennial 
tours. The discussion turned chiefly on the concluding sentence, which is rendered by Biihler 
(^Ep, Ind,., II, 467) by the words: — ‘Moreover, the teachers and ascetics of a/Z schools will 
inculcate what is befitting at divine service, both according to the letter and according to the spirit/ 

In my book, Asoka, p. 117, the passage was translated, with reference to M. Senart’a 
commentary : — * The clergy will thus instruct the lieges in detail, both according to the letter and 
the spirit.’ Neither of these versions is quite satisfactory, and it seems to be worth while 
to re-examine the text, and consider the possibility of an improved translation. Biihler’s 
rendering is based on the Shahbazgarhi text, but that document has some lacunae, and it will 
be convenient to set forth as the basis of discussion Biihler’s transliteration of the Girnar text of 
the whole edict, which is perfect, as follows : — 

Devdnani priyo Piyadasi rdjd eva^h dha\_:\ dbdda- 
savdsdbhisitena mayd idani driapita’ih[^iV\ earvafa 
vijite mama yutd cha rdjulce cha prddesilce cha 
panichasu paihchasu vdsesu aww5awi-[2j 
ydnaifi niydtu etdyeva athmja imdya 
dha^fmdnusastiya yathd y% pi hammdya[{\ 

sddku mdtari cha pitari cha susrusd mitdsamstutaM-- 
tinam hamhana-l^l samandnaifi sddhu 
ddnam prdndnafh sddhu andra'ihhhb 
apavyayatd apahhdthdatd sddhu[^.b'] Parisd pi 
yute dnapayisati ganandyath hetuto cha 
vyanijanato c^a[].6] 

Biihler’s English translation of the Dhauli and Jaugada texts in ArcJi, S. S. J., Vol. I, p. 122, 
is substantially identical with his rendering of the Shahbazgarhi text. 

In the early part of the edict, Biihler, working on the Shahbazgarhi text (savaJm 
rajulco pradeHhle']), translates ‘everywhere in my empire both viy loyal Eajukas and vassals,’ 
takiflg yuta as an adjective qualifying Rajuho, In the Orissan texts the corresponding words 
are : — 

Dhauli *T— . (ta vi)jitasi me yut^d) la[_j']uhe [cAa] • . . ihe ; 

Jaugada — cha pd(de)sihe cha. 

The perfect Girnar text reads, sarvata vijite mama yutd cha rdjulae cha prddesihe cha. 

The insertion of the word cha, * and, ’ thrice in the Girnar text seems to make Biihler^s 
rendering of yutA untenaTble. That word, ( as pointed out in Asolca, p. 116, note 4, ) clearly must 
be taken as a substantive. M. Senart, long ago, in accordance with the Girnar text, had translated 
*partout dans mon empire les fidMes, le rajuka et le gouverneur du district,’ Using modern 
Anglo-Indian terms, I followed the French scholar and translated, ‘everywhere in my dominions the 
lieges, and the Commissioners, and the District officers.’ This version, I think, might stand ; but 
Mr. Thomas’ rendering of yutci as equivalent to dyuktd, meaning ‘ (minor) officials, ’ is preferable. 
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The next question of interpretation concerns the word anusamy^na, which Senart 
had no hesitation in translating as ‘ rendez-voiis, assemblee.' Anusaniydna, according to him ( Inscr, 
de Piyadasi, Yol. I, p. 80), ‘marquerait bien,par sa constitution etymologique, un vaste rendeZ’VouSf 
une reunion publique, tenue dans certains heux designes.’ 

But Professor Kern seems to be right in translating * tour of inspection. * The word 
anusamydna, as Mr- Thomas observes, occurs in both Brahmanical and Buddhist Sanskrit. 
Samydna, means ‘a tour,’ and the force of anu is to express the notion of ‘to one place after 
another.’ 

The main difideulty lies in the last sentence, which is given as follows in the 
various texts; — 

Girnar — Parisd pi yute dnapayisati ganandyam ketuto cJia vymhjanato cha : 

Sh^hbAzgarhi — Pari[^p£] [read Parisha pt] yuta[ni gd\nanasi mapesamti hetuio cha 
vananato cha : 

Kalsi — Paltsd-pi-'Cha yutd[ni] gananasi anapayisamti heiuvatd-chd viyamjanat\^e] 

JIansehra — Parisha pi cha yutani ganunasi [^ajia^payisaii hetu[te\ cha nate 

cAa[.] 

Dhauli Palisd pi cha • . iy^\j‘d^(n)i dnapayi(sati) • iut(e) cha viyaih(ja) 

. • . [ 11 ] 

Jaugada — [12] hetute cha viyamjanate cy^«[.l3] 

The variations, it will be observed, are merely dialectical 5 the words are the same in the texts. 

The Girnar form, being perfect, is the best to translate. Mr, Thomas suggests an entirely 
novel rendering, which makes the sentence refer to the audit of monastic expenses* 

I leave to him the task of explaining and justifying his interpretation of both the concluding sentence 
and the entire edict ; and incidentally, of throwing new light upon the difficult texts of the Minor 
Rock Edicts, 


Vincent A . Smith. 

The proposed interpretation to which Mr, Vincent Smith kindly refers is not very pretentious, 
but it may be submitted for consideration. 

I think It may be taken that the .words apavyayatft and apabhaihdatft near the end of the 
inscription correspond to a Sanskrit alpavyayatd, ‘ moderation in expenditure, » and alpahUmdatd, 
moderation m possessions (such as furniture).’ So far as al^a is concerned, this was the view of 
Biwnonf. M. Senart, who, in his edition of the Edicts (pp. 82-3), has recorded Buruouf’s 
opinion as tenabte, prefers to find here, as in apa'pUla (Edict IX) and apaparimm ( Edict X), the 
privative use of the preposition apa. Biihler, in his translation {EpigrapUa Indica, II, pp- 447 sqq.), 
adheres in all the cases to this view, except that in the’ GirnSr text he prints appaparieZl 

oS - flr'twtr-f Senart and the late Prof. Biihler I venture to adopt the other 
ir ■* A -D*!- reasons. In the first pUce, analogous compounds with apa, are in 

fl. ™ !?“ ’ ““ *» * 1 “ rawil worf in 

the Edicts, where the interpreters have generaUy recognised the preposition, certainly contains 
alpa . this IS apdhddliatd in the Bh^bra inscriptiou That fhia voewH ^ 

lai rs: Le: 

I» Pffli M S«.« .lit, i. » 
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^astrologer.’ We find gamndpati in the sense of ‘ finance minister,’ a meaning which may perhaps 
also be assigned also to the ganaka in the Buddhist Sanskrit compound ganahamahdmdtra, 
( Mahdvastu, III, p. 44, 1. 46 ), 

Concerning yuta, Mr. Vincent Smith has written above. The Sanskrit yuhta, to which it 
corresponds, has the two meanings of ( 1 ) ‘suitable,’ (2) ‘earnest.’ ‘ Earnest men’ might suit our 
present passage. But I feel rather confident that the word, like the Sanskrit dyukta^ denotes 
‘ officials,’ especially subordinate officials, such police officers and the like. Coupled earlier 
in the inscription with rdjuhas and prddesikas, with whom they make quinquennial rounds, they are 
likely to be something more than ‘ the faithful ’ or ‘ the laity. ’ 

We have then the following sense: — ‘Let the Partshads also e,y as M. Senart has 
explained, ‘the [local] sanghas^) appoint officials for reckoning.’ What are they to reckon? 
Plainly the expenditure and stores referred to in the alpavyayatd and alpabhdmdatd of the previous 
sentence. This seems to imply a suitable meaning for the often-discussed hetuto cha 
vyafijanato. 

The officials in question^ should in their audit take account both of the objects {hetuto) and of 
actual documents or figures {vyanjanaio) of the expenditure {vyaya) and supplies (blidm^a) 
required by the samghas. An alternative, however, may be mentioned. Since the most proper 
sense of hetu lies in the domain of abstract reasoning, where it denotes ‘ reason’ or ‘ middle term,’ 
{heiuvidgdy ‘science of reasons’ = ‘logic’), while vyaiijana has been shown {see M. Senart’s 
observations, p. 85, and M. Levi’s article in the Journal Asiatique for 1896 (VII, jjp, 460 sqq.)^ to 
refer often to the actual wording of texts, we might be tempted to render the words here by with 
regard to the dictates of ‘ reason and the prescriptions of actual texts.’ 

Vyafijana occurs a second time in the Edicts of A&6ka, namely, in the Sahasrftm- 
Bair&t-Bhpn&th-Siddapur inscription. It is therefore pardonable if I now, following 
M, Iidvi, proceed to consider that text in connection with the preceding. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader that the record is the famous one containing the 
word vyutha, vivutha, which has been by M. Senart explained as referring to missions, by 
M. Levi as denoting the courier conveying the edict, and by Buhler and other scholars as 
a synonym for Buddha.^ The much-discussed number included in the text is by 
M. Senart regarded as the number of the missions despatched under the orders of Asoka, by 
M. Levi as the approximate number of ahsharas in the edict, by Biihler and other scholars as 
the number of years elapsed since either Buddha’s nirvdna or his abliinishhramana* 

In propounding yet a fourth interpretation of the passage and the figures, which, in its 
general lines, agrees with those of M, Senart and M. Levi, I shall be content, as Mr. Vincent 
Smith has reproduced the text, to call attention to the words which seem to bear upon my 
,conclusions. 

(1) Sahasram : se etdye dthdye iyam sdvdne^ 

EiUpuath : etiya atkdya cha sdvane kate, {Ind» Ant,, XXII, 302.) 

SiddS-pur (Brahraagiri) : e\f\dyathdya iyam sdvane sdvdpite (in another version 
sdvite)* {d^!9* Ind,, III, 138,) 

What is a savane and by whom was it kate ( ‘ made ’ ), savapite, or savite 
( * proclaimed’ ) ? The word sdvane denotes ‘ a making known by hearing,’ and in the present 
passage this sense is enforced by the use of the verb sdvdpUe ov^sdvite. But, of coarse, we 
may find in it the weakened sense of sruti, ^ an authoritative saying, ^ and so acquiesce in 
a supposition that Asoka is citing some word of Buddha or even a proverb. 

1 P the Yih^fosv&tmins of later times ? 

2 Tor a sTitnmary of previous views oonoerning this number 256 and the words vivuiha, etc., in this Edict we 
may refer to the article by Dr. J, F, Fleet in the J. B. A, $. for 1904, pp. 1 sqq. 
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But, according to one text, the sdvane is hap, ‘ made,’ and this seems to imply rather a newly 
composed, than an ancient, precept. The actual tenor of the precept confirms this theory- 
After celebrating the important results of exertion on the part of small persons no less than 
of great, results which he has himself experienced, he goes on to say, * This sdvane {i, 
proclamation) has been made, namely, Let small and great exert themselves.” ’ The lesson, 
therefore, which he would inculcate is a new one, an outcome of a recent personal experience. 

This being so, the author of the precept, the subject of the verbs l^ate, sdvdpite^ or sdvite^ 
is A&6ka himself. 

(2) Sahasram : iyam \cha savane] vivuf^ena. 

Rupnath : vyuthend sdvane hate, 

Siddapur (Brahmagiri) : iyam cka sdvan[^e'] sdv[jr\p\i'\ie vyuthena^ 

From this passage it appears that the person who composed, or caused to be communicated, 
the sentiment in question was the vivutha, vyutha^ or vyiitha. What part of speech is this 
word ? Probably all scholars agree that it is a participle corresponding to the Sanskrit 
vyushita and meaning ‘ gone abroad.’ To take it in this passage as a participle agreeing with 
mayd understood will be in entire harmony with syntax ; and this I propose to do. The 
proclamation was made and published by Afedka upon his travels. What travels ? 

(3) Sahasram : duve sapamndldti said vivuthdti 

Rupnafch : 256 satavivdsd ta. 

Siddapur (Brahmagiri) : vyuthena 256* 

•The vivutlid of Sahasram corresponds to vivdsd of Rupnath, It is therefore here a noun: 
hut in that there is nothing surprising. A Sanskrit neuter vyushitdni would similarly 
correspond to vivdsdh ; and that a different sense is to be found in the present context (3) 
from what was found in (2) is proved by the fact that the Rupmith text has a distinction of 
words, here vivdsd^ there vyuthena. 

In this connection we ought to advert to the phrase vimthe vase^ ‘ the year having been 
passed,’ which occurs in the .Khandagiri inscription. In Sanskrit vyushtd rdtrt meaning 
* the night has dawned (into day) ’ contains the root vas ‘ to shine ’ : but when w© say 
vyiishitah sdsvatth samdh or tdni vyusMto rdtrim, and perhaps sometimes when we say sd vyushtd 
rdtri? we are using the root vas, ‘ to dwell ’ (see B. and R.). Hence there is no inconsistency 
in taking vivutha as = ‘ on one’s travels’ in the passage under discussion, while in the 
Khandagiri inscription it bears the passive sense of * having been passed.’ 

Now the vivdsas or ‘ changes of abode’ are 256 in number. What point is there in that ? 

(4) Rupnath ; etind cha vayajanend ydvatala tu paha ahdle savara vivasetavdipi 
(ti vyuthend sdvane hate). 

The new inscription from Sarnath ( Epigraphia Indica, YIII, pp. 166 sqq,^ Dr. VofycTs 
article, with which, during the correction of the proof of this note, I have been enabled to 
consult M. Senart’s paper, Compies Eendus des Seances de V Academic, 1907, pp. 
that of Mr. Venis, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ HI, pp. 1 
definitely proves that the reading here should be yavataham tuphdham ahdre savata vimsetariya 
and that the meaning of the whole phrase is ‘with this document (or in accordance with this 
‘'signification ’ == * command’ ) you must everywhere go abroad so far as your district extends ’ 
where I understand Udra, not with Professor Kern (see Dr. Vogel’s article) as a new word -I 
adhdra, but as an equivalent of hhoga = (iy‘food/ (2) ‘source of revenue/ and with Dr. Vo<rel 
and M. Senart (p. 10) I regard vivasay as having a non-causal sense. ^ 

3 Whitaey, in his list of roots, gives both mUta and ushta to each of the two roots. The expression rUfik 
ritjAsai/aii, however, contains, as Professor Kielhom has shown (/. R, A, a, im, pp. 364 - 5 ) the root vat 
shin©.* * 
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The fact that in this passage As6ka brings his own journeyings abroad (vyuthena) into so 
close connection with those which he enjoins upon his subordinates, is a reason for believing 
them to have been of a similar nature : and we are accordingly inclined to the supposition that 
Asoka’s vivasas or ‘goings abroad’ (opposed to avasa) were of a missionary or propagandist 
character, 

(5) Siddapur (Brahmagiri) : ekaih savaokharmh sdtireke tu "kho sa\jh']vaGlihar[cb\m ymh 
mayd samghe upayite bddimh cha me pakamte* 

The other texts are not quoted, being all more or less fragmentary. But this is a matter 
of no moment, the interpretation being, except in one point, a matter of general agreement. 
After being for a period an ineffective layman (updsaka), Asoka had rather more than a year 
before the issue of this edict joined the samgha and exerted himself greatly and with remarkable 
effect. The only difference of opinion concerns the word savacharaih which Biihler 
would take in the sense of ‘ a period of six years,’ shadvatsaram. This interpretation is based 
upon the fact that the Riipnath version has chhavaclihare, while at Sahasram he reads sadvachhale 
in place of savivclihale. It seems a strong objection to this interpretation that in the previous 
line the Sahasram has savachala in the sense of ^year,’ and, further, ‘ year’ is not a very early 
meaning of vatsara. The Siddapur text replaces the former samvatsara by varsha : but this 
difference seems to me due merely to the fact that in speaking of the single year of his activity 
Asoka changes the expression to one (samvatsara) which denotes a calendar year, intending 
to emphasize the fact that he has been one whole year at work.^ The reading savimcJiale is 
indistinguishable from sadvaohale : probably it is for samvichale. Chavachare may be due to the 
influence of the neighbouring cha's- Accordingly, I follow most recent scholars (but see 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s As6ha, pp. 139-40) in taking savaehara to denote ‘ a year.’ 

Now if Asaka, having joined the Samgha, adopted a course of activity in the form of 
constant travel and changed his residence about once every day, 256 would be a probable 
number of changes for the rainy season would be excluded. 

Regarding sata in sata vivutha and 256 satavivasa, I am inclined, in spite of the 
tautoloo-y in the latter case, to adhere to the view that we have here the equivalent of iata. 
‘a hundred.’ But certainly there would be no objection to recognizing in it the Sanskrit sattra 
‘ Verpflegungshaus,’ ‘Hospiz’ (B. and R.), in which case satiravivdsa would mean ‘moving 
from stage to stage.’ 

(6) In accordance with the above interpretations we should again have a choice between 
two alternatives as regards vyanjana* Eor the etind vayajanend of the Rupnath text may mean 
either ‘with the text of my instruction’ or. rather more abstractly ‘according to this 
signification’ (or command). 

I can only lay these suggestions before the scholars interested in the matter.® 

F. W. Thomas, 


* The difierenoe hetwesn and corresponds to that between Iros and hiavt&s. It may he 

observed that only in this edict does A^dka employ the word saifivatsara. 

s r385 davs — 119 = 246 ; — 109 = 255 ; 120 or 121 days =: 4 months. * For the Buddhists of India as for the 
other people of that country the rainy season began on the 16th of the month Ashfid^ (the fourth of tteir year) and 
continued for four months. This was ohiefly for religions purposes, but to the non- Buddhists of India three months 
of this period formed also their summer.’ But ‘ the full period f 

ordained that this period might be connted either from the middle of the fourth or the middle of the fifth month 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwangt 1, 145). — Y. A. S.] 

6 [Future editors of the SiddSpura inscriptions should take note of 
Mr. B. Lewis Kice in Mpigrouphia Cavnaticat Vol. XI, Bangalore, 1903, p. 162, No. , p* > o. , p. , 
No! 34. - V. A. S.] 
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In order to make quite clear what the effect is of the suggested interpretation of Rock 
Edict III, we append a free version of that document, as understood by us : — 

‘ Thus saith His Majesty King Priyadarsin : — 

In the thirteenth year of my reign I issued this command : — Everywhere in my 
dominions the [subordinate] oJBBcials and the Commissioners, and the District officers, every 
five years must go out on circuit, as well for their other duties, as for this special purpose, 
namely, to proclaim the Law of Piety, to wit, “ A good thing is the hearkening to father 
and mother ; a good thing is liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans and 
ascetics ; a good thing it is to spare living creatures^ ; a good thing it is to spend little and 
store little. ’* 

Let the Fraternities also appoint officials for the reckoning, with regard to both the objects 
and the accounts.’ 

F. W. T. 

V. A. S. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Indian Historical Series, Vol. I. Early History 
‘ of the Solankis, Parti. By Gaurishankar Hiba- 

CHAND Ojha. Ajmer : 1907. Vaidik Yantralaya. 

Bs. 2. 

Mr. Gaurishankar Ojha has long been well 
known to students of Indian history and 
epigraphy, and many an important inscription 
has, during the last years, been made available 
through his disinterested zeal. The work now 
under review gives, in a connected form, a 
snmmaiy of the results of his studies of the 
history o'f the Chalukyas. He first deals with the 
western branch of the dynasty, down to its 
overthrow by the Rashtrakutas, and further, 
from the re-establishment of their kingdom 
under Tailapa, down to its termination under 
Somes vara IV. Then he turns to the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi, from Kubja-Vishnu- 
vardhana and down to Rajendra Ohola II, 
and to the branches of the dynasty established in 
Pitthapura, Srikurmam, and Visakhapattana. 

The work has been numbered Part I, Vol. I, 
of a Series, and it is much to be hoped that it 
will be continued. It is a very careful and 
critical summary of the results obtainable from 
epigraphical and literary sources. It will be 
especially important to such Indian scholars as 
cannot make use of Dr, Fleet’s and Dr. Bhan- 
darkar’s studies on the same subject. And also 
to others it will be very useful, because it has 
been published so recently and has, consequently, | 


benefited fi'om such new materials as have been 
brought to light after the appearance of the 
Bombay Gazetteer, 

The piecing together of the various documents 
from which the history of India is gradually 
being built up, is still going on, and so it is only 
to be expected that some of Mr. Oj ha’s statements 
wiU, in futui^e, have to he modified. I do not 
think that it is possible to state with certainty that 
the famous A janta picture actually represents the 
reception of the embassy sent by Khusrau to 
Polekesinll, and there may be some few instances 
elsewhere, where judgment should be deferred. 
Thus the statement that the Vakkaleri plate of 
Kirttivarman II gives Saka 679 as the eleventh 
year of his reign is not quite certain, the number 
“nine ” of the date not being legible in the plate. 
Another plate of the same king, which will soon 
be published in the Epigraphia Indicat distinctly 
gives Saka 672 as the ninth year of his reign. I 
do not mention this in order to find fault with 
Mr. Ojha’s hook. The fact only shows how 
our knowledge of Indian history is incessantly 
proceeding, and it demonstrates how Mr Ojha’s 
treatise must necessarily add much to the inform- 
atiou brought together by his predecessors. 
And it is impossible not to admire the patient 
work and the sane criticism to which evei’y page 
of his book bears testimony. 

Stbn Konow, 


The word &lamhha is a good technical (euphemistic) expression in the 'Brilimati.as for the laying hands on 
the animal for sacrifice, and no doubt 'anOXaynhlia in the test is the negative of this and not of the ordinary 
^ramlha, — F. W. T. [But, as a friend points out, the Girn.^ text given above has andramhhCt and it is difficult 
to suppose that r has been changed into I, although the couverse process is common. Considering the relations 
between r and I in Indian dialects (see e. g., Waokernagers Grammar, I, p. 215) this objection does not seem to me 
important. I may refer to the words drambhaiia and anArambha-^a in Bbhtlingk and Both and to the roots 
rahh + d and labh + d m Grassman’s dictionary, Irambha, which meaus * beginning,’ etc. , is originally ‘ setting 
hands (to a work) * (F. W. T.). — V. A. S.]. 
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THE SCYTHIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

BY R. B. BANERJI. 

A t the time of the departure of Alexander the Great from India in 326 B. C. his Indian 
dominions were divided into three satrapies — 

(1) Paropanisadai, to the west of the Indus. Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, was the governor 
of this province ; 

(2) The second satrapy, the Panjab, including the kingdom of Taxila and those of Porus and 
Sophytes, together with the territories of the Oxydrakse and the Malloi, was placed under the military 
governorship of Philip, son of Machetas, while the civil administration was left in the hands of the 
native sovereigns ; 

(3) Sindh, including the kingdoms of Musikanus, Oxykanns, Sambus, and Masris of Patalene, 
formed the third satrapy and was entrusted to Peithon, the son of Agenor.^ 

Philip, the satrap of the Panjab, was killed in a mutiny shortly before the death of Alexander 
and was succeeded by Eudamos. This officer, who had no adequate forces at his command, managed 
to remain in India up to B. C. 317, when he departed to help Eumenes against Antigonos, 

At the time of the second partition of the Macedonian empire in B. C. 321, effective control of 
the Indian princes was impossible, and Peithon, the satrap of Sindh, was obliged to retire to the west 
of the Indus. The Indian provinces to the east of the Indus were consequently ignored at that 
partition. These arrangements prove that, within two years of Alexander’s death, the Greek power 
to the east of the Indus had been extinguished, with the slight exception of a small territory, 
wherever it might have been, which Eudamos managed to hold for some four years longer.^ 

Later on, when Seleukos Nikator tried to recover the lost provinces in B. C. 305, he found 
Candragupta Maurya too strong for him. He made a humiliating treaty, formally abandoning Greek 
claims to th^ provinces east of the Indus, and ceding Kabul, Qandahar, and Hirat to the victor. 
Candragupta, Bindusara, and Asoka kept all intruders outside their dominions. After the death of 
Asoka in circa B. C. 280, the decline of the Maurya power began, and from the beginning of the 
second century B. C, up to the year 318 A. D. no date of Indian History can be fixed with absolute 
certainty. During this period various foreign nations are known from the Puranas and other sources 
to have invaded India and subjugated portions of the country. Among these foreign nations are the 
Bactrian Greeks, Parthians, and various hordes of Scythians, such as the Se and the Yue-chi. The 
only available data for the construction of the history of this period are — 

(1) Coins which are found in great abundance in Afghanistan and Northern India. 

(2) Inscriptions; these are written in two scripts, Brahmi and Kharosthi. 

(3) Mentions of Indian and Central Asian affairs in foreign annals. 

The empire of Seleukos Nikator extended from the Mediterranean to the borders of the 
Maurya empire, and in this he was succeeded by his son, Antiokos Soter, and his grandson, Antiokos 
Theos. During the reign of the last named prince two of their easternmost provinces were lost to 
the Seleukidae, tjzz., Bactria and Parthia. Bactria became an independent kingdom under Diodotos, 
the former satrap. Diodotos was succeeded by his son, Diodotos, snrnamed Soter, who was ousted by 
Enthydemos. Euthydemos was succeeded by his sou, Demetrios. About this period the second 
invasion of India by the Greeks took place. Antiokos the Great, the grandson of Antiokos Soter, 
invaded India in B. 0. 206. He did not succeed in penetrating into India proper, but seems to have 


1 Onnningham’s Mi>mismatic Chronicle^ 1868, p. 98. 
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defeated a border chief, named Sophagasenos or Subhagasena, and levied a contribution of elephauta 
from Mm. It was under Demetrios that permanent conquests seem to have been made m India ; 
because Kharo§tM legends appear for the first time on Greek coins during the reign of Demetrios. 
There is, also, a coin of Demetrios which seems to be the result of a compromise between the Greek 
and Indian methods of coinage. The regular type of the Greek system is retained, but the coin is of 
the square Indian 

When Demetrios was absent in India, Eukratidas, one of his officers whom he most probably left 
in charge of Bactria, usurped his throne, and all attempts on the part of Demetrios to recover the 
province were of no avail. jA.t this time, along with the coins of Demetrios, occur those of seveial 
other Greek princes, such as Antimakos, Pautaleon, Agathokles, etc. Eukratidas seems to have 
reigned in Bactria up to 160 B. C. He also conducted several expeditions against Demetrios and 
seems to have subjugated him in the end. Eukratidas was murdered by one of his sons on return 
from one of his Indian expeditions. During the later years of Eukratidas, civil strife seems to have 
been rife in his dominions in which a rival prince, named Plato, seems to have played a prominent 
part. On one of the coins of Plato, occurs the date 147 of the Seleukidan era, equivalent to B. C. 
165. Eukratidas was succeeded by Heliokles in Bactria, who seems to have been the Iasi Greek 
ruler of that country. 

In or about the year 165 B. 0., occurred one of the most important events in the history of 
Asia. At this time, a war broke out between two nomad hordes living on the borders of the 
Chinese Empire, the Yue-chi and the Hiung-I^u, in which the former were completely defeated and 
ousted from their territories. The Yue-chi then marched westward with their flocks and herds in 
search of new lands and pastures. On their way they fell in with another nomad horde, the "Wu-sim. 
In the fight which ensued, the Wu-sun were worsted and their chief, !Nan-teou-mi, was killed. After 
this, the Yue-chi, still marching westward, attacked the Se or Sok, who abandoned their territories 
to the Yue-chi and migrated into Ki-pin to the souths But in the meantime Kwen-mo, sou of the 
deceased Wu-sun Chief, had grown up under the protection of the Hiung-Nu and attacked the 
Yue-chi to avenge his father’s death. He succeeded in driving the Yue-chi out of their newly- 
acquired lands into Ta-hia or Bactria. The Chinese historians derived their knowledge of the 
migration of the Yue-chi chiefly from the reports of Chang-Kien, who visited the Y'ue-chi in or about 
B. G. 125. 


The next mention of the Yue-chi is in Pan-ku’s history of the first Han dynasty. Pan-ku 
states that the Yue-chi were no longer nomads and that the Yue-chi kingdom had become divided into 
five principalities, The Hieou^mi; (2) Chouang-mo ; (3) Kouei-ahouang ; (4) Hi-thun.; and 

(5) Kao-fu. To this the history of the second Han dynasty adds that about a hundred years later, the 
Kouei-chouang prince, Kieou-tsieou-kio, attacked and subjugated the other four principalities and 
made himself master of a kingdom which was called Koeiclioang. This prince invaded Parthia and 
took possession of Kabul. Kiu-tsiu-kio died at the age of eighty, and his son, Y^en-kao-chin, ascended 
the throne. He conquered Tien-tchou (India) and there set up generals who governed in the name of 
the Yue-chi.* Thus it appears, that a few years after the defeat of the Yue-chi by the Hiung-iTu in 
165 B. C,, Ta-hia or Bactria was over-run by them, while the Se or Sok poured into Afghanistan and 
the Panjab. Prom this period onward, the scanty notices of the classical historians, which were of 
some use to Cunningham and other scholars in their attempt to re-construct the history of the 
Eastern Greeks, become scantier still and then ceased altogether. 


® E. J. Eapson’s Indian Goins, p. 5. 

* The above aoeount is taken from Mr. V. A. Smith’s admirable summary of the notices of the Chinese 
historians in hia ^'Knshan period of Indian History,” J. E. A. a, im 
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Numerous coins of this period (B, 0. 165 to 318 A. D.) are available and are our chief sources 
of information about its history. These coins inform us of the existence of a large number o f 
princes among whom are to be found later Greeks, Parthian and Scythians. The later Greek 
princes are about twenty in number and the most important among them are Menander and 
Apollodotos mentioned by classical historians as conquerors of India.® Besides the Greeks, the 
princes of three other foreign lines are known to us chiefly through their coins. These are : — 

(1) The Se or Sok, such as Maues, Vonones, Azes, Azilises, and the satraps Liaka, Patika, 
Rajuvula, Sodasa, Kharahostes, Jihunia, etc. 

(2) The Parthians, such as, Gondophernes, Abdagases, Arsakes, Pakores, and Sanabares. 

(3) The Ku|han family: Kozoulo Kadphises, Vima Kadphises, Kani§ka, Huvi§ka, and 
y asudeva. 

There are several inscriptions of the Se or Sok, both in Brahmi and Kharosthi, but only one 
inscription of the Parthian dynasty has been discovered up to date, whereas the inscriptions of 
Kushan family are fairly numerous. 

The notices of the Chinese historians are confined chiefly to the fortunes of the Yue-chi. 

Among these princes, the name of Kaniska stands pre-eminent as the patron of Buddhism and 
a mighty conqueror. Among the inscriptions of this period many are dated and the large majority 
of the dated inscriptions belong to the Ku^an dynasty. One of the chief difficulties in the con- 
struction of a chronology of this period lies in the fact that the inscriptions do not refer themselves to 
any particular era. The inscriptions of the Kushan period are dated in years from 3 to 99 of an 
unknown era. The single Parthian inscription is dated in the year 103 and two of the Sok 
inscriptions are dated. 

Various theories have been put forward by various scholars about the interpretation of these 
dates and the chronology of this period. They are eleven in number and carry the initial year of the 
era in which the Kushan inscriptions are dated over a period of more than 326 years, ranging from 
B. 0. 57 to A. D. 278. These theories may be classified as follows : — 

I, — Theories which maintain that the dates in the Kushan inscriptions should be referred to an 
era of which the hundreds are omitted : — 

(o'.) The theory put forth by Mr. Y. A. Smith that the Kushan inscriptions are dated in the 
Laukika era with thirty-two hundreds omitted. 

(6) Mr. Devadatta R. Bhandarkar’s theory that the Kushan inscriptions are dated in the 
Saka era with two hundred omitted, 

(c) General Cunningham’s second theory that the Kushan inscriptions are dated according to 
the Seleukidan era with four hundred onoitted. 

(d) The theory that these inscriptions are dated in the Vikrama era with one hundred omitted. 

II. — Theories which maintain that the Kushan inscriptions are dated in an era founded by 
Kaniska : — 

(а) Cunningham’s first theory which is still maintained by Dr. Fleet that Kaniska founded 
the Vikrama era. 

(б) Ferguson and Oldenherg’s theory that Kani§ka founded the Saka era. 

(c) The theory that Kani§ka founded an era of which the initial year still remains to be 
ascertained. 


® Trogus, p. 41, 
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III. Theories which arrive at a conclusion from the point of view of the Chinese historians ; — 

(a) M. Sylvain Levi’s theory that the coronation of Kaniska took place in B. C. 5. 

{h) M. Boyer’s theory that the coronation of Kanigka must be placed later than 90 A. D. 

(e) Dr. Erancke’s theory that Eaniska preceded Kujula Kadphises and Hima Kadphises, 
and that his coronation is to be placed about B. C. 2. 

(d) Mr. V, A. Smith’s older theory that the coronation of Eaniska took place in 65 A, D. 

Out of these theories I. (d) seems never to have been worked out in detail and III, (JT) has been 
withdrawn by the author,® while IL (o) is a bare statement and gives us no clue to its solution. 

As the dates on the Kushan inscriptions range from the year 3 to the year 99 it is certain 
that either Kani§ka founded a special era of his own or that he used an older one with the 
hundreds omitted, since it is improbable that another reign of two or three years preceded that of 
Eaniska. The first of the theories enumerated above is that of Mr. Vincent A. Smith in which the 
author tries to prove that the Ku^an inscriptions are dated according to the Laukika era. 
Mr. Smith’s paper is a long one and deserves detailed consideration. Mr. Vincent Smith 
states : “ Two relevant numismatic facts are absolutely certain, namely, that Kadphises I. struck 

copper coins on which the king’s head is a copy of the head on the coins either of the later years of 
Augustus or of his successor Tiberius and that Kadphises II. issued a gold coinage agreeing in 
weight with the Aurei of the early Roman empire. ” In a footnote Mr. Smith adds that Mr. E. J. 
Rapson informs him that the portraits on the copper coins of Kadphises I. most closely resemble 
those on the coins of Gains and Lucius, the grandsons of Augustus, who died respectively in B. 0. 4 
and A. D. 2.7 This is admissible and does not stand in the way of the thesis which this paper prtts 
forth. 

Mr. Vincent Smith refers the dates in the Kushan inscriptions to the Laukika era. The 
arguments which he adduces in favour of his theory are, that the years in the inscriptions which can 
be referred to one of the three kings Kani§ka, Huviska, and Vasudeva with absolute certainty 
are all below one hundred, and that the use of the Laukika era goes back to very early times, 
as both Varahamihira and Bhattotpala refer to the description of it given by Vrddha Garga, 
Alberuni states that the era was in ordinary use among the common people in North-Western India 
in 1000 A. D. Mr. Smith then proceeds to explain the Laukika era and observes : “In practice the 
Laukika dates are written in tens and units, only the hundreds and thousands being omitted.'” 
This in fact is the case, but Mr. Smith is led after this to make some peculiar remarks 
contradicting himself. Alberuni states that “the common people in India date by the years of 
a centeninm . . . . if ai centenium is finished they drop it and simply begin to date a new one.” ® 

On which Cunningham said, “the omission of the hundreds was a common practice in India in 
reckoning the Sa<pt EisTd EaZ,” that is, the Laukika era. This evidently means that in practice 
only the hundreds of this era were omitted, the thousands being retained. Mr, Smith is quite right 
in remarking that “ no such mode or practice ever existed.” But a few pages below he says, “ it 
seems, however, to be quite possible that exceptionally the thousands of a Laukika date may be 
omitted and the hundreds expressed,”® an ‘ assumption with which I do not agree. I! in a date 
the hundreds axe mentioned, it is absolutely certain that it cannot be referred to the Laukika era, 
Mr. Smith had fully recognised the value of this fact and has attempted to prove that the dates in 
three figures in inscriptions of this period cannot be referred to the same era as the main body 
of Ku^an dates, but to some other era, such as the Vikrama or Gupta Sanavats. Inscriptions 
with dates above hundred, which„ can be referred to this period with certainty, are written in two 


6 J. B. A. fl., 1903, p, 4, footnote. T j. ij. s., 1903, pp. 5 and 30, footnote 1. 

* Saehau’s MlermVs India,, Vol. I., p. 8. « J, B, A* 6*., 1903, p, 16. 
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scripts, Brahml and Kharosblii. Mr. Smith mentions three Brahmi records with dates above one 
hundred. They are — 

(1) Mathura inscription of the year 135.1® 

(2) Mathura inscription of the year 230. n 

(3) Mathura inscription of the year 299.12 

It will be seen later on that out of these three inscriptions the third does not fall within 
the Kushan period, as its characters are mnch earlier. The other two inscriptions have been 

referred by Dr, Fleet to the Gupta era and Mr. Smith supports this view. During a recent visit 

to Allahabad I examined the inscriptions of the year 135 in the Public Library of that place and it 
struck me that the characters of the inscription are of a much earlier period than that to which 
it is now supposed to belong. If referred to the Gupta era the date of the inscription would be 
equivalent to 135 + 318/9^453-4 A. D. This date is too late for the inscription. The case of 
the inscription of the year 230 is similar to this. There is another dated inscription from Mathura 
the date of which must be referred to the Gupta era because it mentions the name of Kumara 
Gupta. The date on that inscription is the year llB.i® A comparison of the characters of the two 
inscriptions shows that they cannot both be referred to the same era ; in fact, the inscription of the 
year 135 is much earlier. The comparison reveals the following facts: — 

(1) The Ja of the inscription of the year 135 is cursive in form, whereas in the other inscription 

it is angular. The cursive Ja is one of the peculiarities of the characters of the Kusana period. 

(2) The lower part of the Ra of the inscription of the year 135 is curved to the left, 

a characteristic to be found only among Kusana inscriptions and nowhere else among later inscriptions 
from Northern India. (The lower part of the Ea was changed into an angular projection to the left. 
It is to be noticed that it is not a curve. Of. Biihler, Indische FalceograpMe, Tafel III.) 

(3) The palatal Sa in the inscription of the year 135 has the lower part of its left vertical line 
curved to the left, but in the inscription of the year 114 it is not so. The form of Ba is ordinarily 
found in Kusana inscriptions, but very rarely met with in those of the Gupta period. 

Again the date of the inscription of the year 230, if referred to the Gupta era, becomes 
230 + 319 5= 549, which is quite inadmissible. A glance at Dr. Fleet’s facsimile will bear out' this 
^atement. The other arguments of Mr. Smith in favour of the Gupta era are not of so much 
importance. The language of the two inscriptions is Sanskrit and in both of them the formula 
Scurvasaitvamn cdnuttarajndnnptaye or jndnavaptaye has been used. This formula has been 
chiefly found in the inscriptions of the 5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era. But inscriptions of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries are scarce and so it cannot be said that the formula was not in common 
use during that period. As to the language, with the rise of Mahayana Sanskrit became the canonical 
language of the sect, and so it is not at all surprising to find some Buddhist inscriptions after 
* Kani§ka in that language. Hence, it is evident that these two dates cannot be referred to the Gupta 
era. As the characters betray a marked affinity to those of the Ku§ana inscriptions, the dates of these 
two inscriptions can be definitely referred to the same era as that of the inscriptions of the kings 
Kaniska, Huvi§ka, and Vasudeva. The numerical symbols, Mr. Smith says, are those of the Gupta 
period. The only remarkable symbol is that for 200, and Dr. Biihler’s^^ tables show that the 
symbols used in those two inscriptions show transition fprms betwe.en the Maurya and Gupta 
symbols for the samo number. 


Powson, J, U. A. 8. (N. S. ), Vol. V., p. 184, ‘Sfo. 8 ; Gxinhin^liam, A, 8, JB., Yol. Ill, p. 3^, Ho. 22 ; and 
Fleet, Covfm InscHjgtionum Indicarumf Vol. III., p. 262, pi. 

u Dowson, J. R. A. 8. ( N. S. ), Vol. V., p. 185, No. 9 j Ounmngbam, A. 8. B., Vol. III., p. 37, No. 23 j and 
Fleet, Coryus Inscri^tionum Jndicarum, Vol. III., p. 273, pi. XLrB. 

12 Puhler, TV. Z» K, M. ( Viema Oriental Journal ), Vpl. X., p. 171. 

P F. L, Vol. II., No. XXXIX., p. 210, and plate. Indische Palmgraphie, Tafel IX, columns II and XL 
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Mr. Sinitii mentions five Kharo^thi inscriptions with dates above one hundred. They are — 

(1) The Tahht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes or Guduphara, the year 

(2) Dr. WaddelTs Kaldara inscription, the year 113.^® 

(3) The Panjtar inscription, the year 122.^7 

(4) Mr. Caddy’s Loriyan Tangai inscription, the year 318,^® 

(5) The Hashtnagar pedestal inscription, the year 384.^® 

Mr. Smith speaks of another inscription of the year 113 from Kaladara Nadi, which mentions 
a Kusana king, but I have failed to find it. Probably it is still in site. Mr. Smith does not mention 
it in his list of dated inscriptions. The last two inscriptions of the five above should be omitted 
as Dr. Vogel has proved that they refer to an era the initial year of which must be in the 
4th century before the Christian era. 

Mr. Smith refers these dates to the Yikrama era. The first inscription will be dealt later 
on. The date of the second inscription, if referred to the Yikrama era, ; becomes 113 + ^6 A. D. 
which is too early. Dr. Biihler, in editing this inscription, made the following remarks ; — 

‘‘The letters which vary between 1 and 2 inches in height and have been cnt deeply and boldly 
show the type of the Saka period which is known from the Taxila copper-plate of Patilca and the 
inscription of his contemporary iSudasa or Boddsa on the Mathura Lion Capital.” In his Indisohe 
JPalaeograj>hie Dr. Biihler divides the Kharo§fhi documents into four chief varieties — 

(1) The archaic one of the fourth or third centuries B. C. found in the Asoka edicts. 

( 2 ) The variety of the second and first centuries B. 0. on the coins of Iiido-Grecian kings. 

(3) The variety of the Saka period, first century B. C. to first century A. D., found on — 

(d) The Taxila copper-plate of Patika. 

(5) The Mathura Lion Capital inscription. 

(c) The Kaldara inscription, 

(4) The strongly cursive script of the first and second centuries A. D. which begins with the 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondopherres and is fully developed in the inscriptions of tlie later 
Ku§ana kings Kani^ka and Huviska as found on — 

(1) The Zeda inscription, the year 11. 

(2) The Manikyala inscription, the year 18. 

(3) The Sue Yihar copper-plate, the year 11. 

(4) The Wardak vase, the year 51.20 


15 Cunniugliam, A Vol. V., p. 58, pi. XVI., fig. 3, and Senarfc, Jmr7ial Asiaiique, S" Bcrie, tom. XV, p. 114, 
et planohe. 

15 Biihler, Vienna Oriental Journal, pp. 65 and 327, and Senait, Journal Asiaiiquey 9^ serie, tom. XIII p 520 
et planche. * 


IT Cunningham, J. S. R., Vol. V, p. 61, and pi. XVI., fig. 4. 

JSSenart, /ottrMi Asiatique, 9« s4rie, tom. XIII, p. 526, et planohe, and Togel, Annual Report of the 
Arch(Bological Survey of India ( New Series ), 1903-4, p. 253, and pi. LXX, fig. 4. 

« Senart, Jowml Asiatique, 9® s&ie, tom. XIII, pp. 523-37, and Vogel, Annual Report of the Archmlotfkal 
Survey of India (New Series), p. 251. * 


Taxila Mpper-plate of Patika, E. 1, Vol. IV, p. 56, and plate. The Mathura Lion Capital inaoriptioue 
etoed-hy Buhler and Bhagwanlal ladraji, J. R. A. 8., 1894, p. 525, but no facsimile has yet been publishod.’ 
The Zeda insoripiaon, Senart, Journal Asiatique, 8« s4rie, tom. XV, p. 135, et planohe. The Manikyala inscription , 
Senart, Journal AiiaUque, 8« sene, tom. VII, p. I, et planohe. The Sue Vihar plate, Hoernle, I. A., Vol. X p 324, 
and plate. , » » t » 
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Only one inscription, the Sue Vihar copper-plate of the fourth variety, has been completely 
interpreted and this fact has led Dr. Bdhler to adopt its letters as the cliaracters representing the 
fourth variety. But this is questionable. The inscriptions of this last variety have been found on 
two classes of materials — (1) stone and (2) metal, and it is evident to the most casual observer that 
the inscriptions on stone are clearly cut and archaic in form, but those on metal are strongly cursive 
ill form. Thus the Zeda and Sue Yihar inscriptions both mention the name of Kaniska and are dated 
in the year 11, but the characters of the Zeda inscription are much earlier in form. Unfortunately 
the Zeda inscription is too far gone to allow of complete interpretation. But there is the Manikyala 
inscription which is neatly incised and the form of the characters of which are not cursive and may 
be taken to represent the fourth variety. The characters of this inscription are quite different from 
those of the Sue Vihar, Wardak, and Bimaran inscriptions. There is another objection against the 
Sue Vihar inscription being taken as the prototype of the fourth variety, which is, that the inscription 
has been very carelessly incised .21 If the characters of the Manikyala inscriptions are taken as the 
representatives of the fourth variety, one important fact follows. Most of the diifferences between the 
Saka and Kusana varieties of Karos thi, as pointed out by Dr. Biihler disappear. But it is certain 
that the Taxila copper-plate and the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions belong to an earlier period. 
Now, if the Kaldara inscription is compared with the Manikyala inscription, it becomes evident 
that the characters of the former inscription are much later than those of the latter. The ha of 
Kaldara in Puharani and Karavita is certainly later than that of Manikyala in Kantsha ; at the 
same time the affinity between the characters of the two inscriptions is clearly marked. The dental 
sa is not of the Saka period, but of the Knsana period. So it becomes clear that this inscription also 
must be referred to the same era as the other Brahmi and Kharosthi Kusana inscriptions, since it 
belongs to the same period, and other eras, such as the Vikrama and the Seleukidan, are 
not applicable to it , 2 a 

Similarly, the date in the Panjtar inscription is to be referred to the same era as the other dated 
Ku§ana records. Compare ha in 1. 2 and da in 1. 1 and the dental sa throughout.23 It is certain 
that this inscription is much later than the Manikyala inscription. There are several other Kharosthi 
inscriptions with dates above hundred which have been omitted by Mr. Smith, such as the Mount 
Banj inscriptions of the year 102 2 ^ and the Skaradheri image inscription of the year 17925 and the 
Dewai inscription of the year 200.26 To these I have added a fourth from the Lahore Museum, 
which is dated in the year 111 and is edited probably for the first time at the end of this paper, 

Bhandarkar and Biihler were quite right in bringing the Kharosthi inscriptions with dates 
exceeding hundred in a line with those dated from 3 to 99. Mr. Smith, in attempting to bring the 
Mathura inscription of the year 299 in a line with those of the years from 3 to 99, has said that 
exceptionally the thousands of a Laukika date may be omitted, but the hundreds expressed. But 
instances of this have never been met with, and, as will he seen later on, the inscription of the year 
299 does not belong to the Kushaa group of inscriptions at all. In Laukika date only the tens and 
units should be mentioned. The mention of the hundreds or thousands clearly proves that the date 
is not a Laukika one. Now, if all the Ku^an dates from 3 to 99 are to be referred to the same era, 
then the cognate dated inscriptions, with dates above hundred, should be in a line with the earlier 
inscriptions and refer to the same era. So it is clear that the dates in the Kushan inscriptions do 
not refer to the Laukika era. 


The operator does not follow the original dotted linee. Cf, Hoernle, I. A,, Vol. X, p. 325. 

22 I publish a facsimile of the Kaldara inscription, as I found M. Senart’s facsimile to be very indistinct and 
too difficult to work with. The inscription is now in the Lahore Museum (No. I, p. 77). 

25 C/. A. S, B., Yol. Y, pi. XVI, fig, 4 . 2 * genart, /. A., 9® serie, tom. lY, p. 6 IO, No. 35, pi. Y. 

25 Stratton, /. A 0. iS., Vol. XXIY, p. 1, and Yogel, Annucil R&pori of the Archmlogtcal Survey of India, 
903-4, p. 255, and pi. LXX, fig. 9, 

26 Senart, •/. A,, 9® serie, tom, lY, p. 510, No. 34, pi. Y. 
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The earliest Laukika date is that of the Baijnath Prasasti, year 80 and Saka 1126, i. e., 1204-5. 
The mere mention in astronomical works of the imaginary motion of the seven Rsis (the Great Bear) 
does not prove that the era was in use at that time. There is no proof that the Saptar§i era or Loka 
Kala was in use before the Gupta period. Alberuni’s statements do not in any way iiiteifeie with 
the above statement. 

Mr. Smith then proceeds to deal with the notices of Chinese historians enumerated above and 
tries to adapt their statements to his theory. After the final defeat of the Yue-chi in 165 B. O.they 
migrated to the west and on their way met the Wu-Sun, In the fight which followed the YYu-Sun 
were worsted. This may have taken place in B. C. 163. The Yue-clii, though they defeated tlie 
Wu-Sun, were not able to appropriate their lands and passed on westwards. They next came into 
conflict with the Se or the Sok, who were also defeated, and, abandoning their lands, migrated 
southwards. This probably took place about the year 160 B. 0., but the Yue-chi were not allowed to 
remain in peaceful possession of the conquered lands. The son of slain Wu-Sun chieftain, who had 
grown to manhood under the protection of the Hiung-Nu, attacked them to avenge the death of his 
father and drove them further west. Mr. Smith places this event in B. C. 140 on the ground that at 
least twenty years are necessary for an infayit to grow into manhood. This is not admissible. The 
age of an infant may be anything from a month to eight or ten years. Assuming that at the time of 
his father’s death, Kwen-Mo was four or five years of age we find that an interval of ten or twelve years 
is quite sufficient to allow him to be of fighting age, for, in the north, they begin to fight early. Babar 
ascended the thyojie when he was in his teens and Akbar fought the second battle of Panipat long 
before he was twenty. It is quite possible that Kwen-Mo drove the Yue-chi ont of the lands of the 
Sok in or about the ^^e^r 150 B. C. The Yue-chi then migrated towards Tahia. According to 
Mr. Smith, the Yue-chi arrived in Tahia in the year 138 B. 0., but, as we have seen, the year 
148 B, C. would be somewhere nearer the mark. Mr. Smith for some unknown reason maintains that 
the Yue-chi remained to the north of the 0::^U8 up to the year 115 B. 0. Ohang-Kian died in the 
year 115 B. 0., and the messengers b® to other countries are said to have returned at the same 
time* This seems to be the only reason in favour of Mr. -Smith’s statement. Chang-Kian returned 
to China in the year 122 B. 0., and up to that time only authentic information about the position of 
the Yue-chi was available. Mr. Smith and M. Boyer distinguish two stages in the conquest of Tahia 
or Bactria by the Yue-chi. The first is that the Yue-chi occupied the ancient Persian province of 
Sogdiana to the north of the Oxus, whije they exercised supreme influence over the weak rulers of 
Bactrian cities, and the next is that they crossed the river and destroyed the remains of Greek 
sovereignty in that province. But is it at all necessary tp dp this? A nomad people driven 
forward by an enemy would not pause at a disjiance to exercise overlordship over a weak people, but 
would, on the other hand, try to place themselves at a greater distance from their enemies without the 
slightest regard for the people whom they supplant and destroy. The Chinese description of 
the state of Bactria fully supports this, for we find that the people of Tahia Iiad no unity and were 
peace-loving. Moreover, the Greek kingdom was, at this time, convulsed by an internal struggle, 
probably led by the brothers, Heliokies and Apoliodotos, after the demise of their father, Eukratidas. 
Chinese annals sufficiently prove that the Bactrian Greeks were unable to offer any resistance to the 
nomad hordes. 

Mr. Smith places the deposition of Heliocles in 130 B.C. which is possible. The ne:^t mention 
of Yue-chi is in Panku’s annals of the first Han dynasty. It is related there that the Yue-chi had lost 
their nomad habits and had divided themselves into five groups or principalities. Mr. Smith assumes 
that three generations must have elapsed before the Yne-chi lost their nomadic habits, but parallel 
cases are not rare in history, and actual experience has found that the time required by a nomadic 
people for the losing of their roving habits need not be so long. In fact, one generation of twenty- 
five or ,thirty years is quite sufficient for this purpose, and it is quit^ possible that the Yue-chi had 
lost their nomad habits and divided themselves into five kingdoms by th,e year 100 B. C, Mnghals 
who ha(p. fought under Bairam Khan at Panipat in 1566, were peacefully settled in Bengal and JBehar 
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by the year 1598 A. D. The next mention of the Yue-chi in the Chinese history is in the annals of the 
second Hun dynasty. There it is related that a hundred years after the division of the Yue-chi into 
five groups, Kiu-tsiu-kio, king of the Koehchonang which was one of the five principalities, attacked 
and subjugated the other four divisions. This Kiu-tsiu-kio has been identified with the Kozoulo- 
Kadphises or Kuzulo-Kara-Kadaphes of the coins which seems to be certain. Mr. Smith, following 
his own line of argument, places the accession of Kadphises I in 45 A. D. But even if the Chinese 
text is taken to mean more than one hundred years by the phrase about a hundred years,” the 
accession of Kadphises I may be placed in 10 or 15 A. D. The fact, that the bust on some copper 
coins of Kadphises I resembles those on the coins of Cains and Lucius, grandsons of Augustus, who 
died in B. C. 4 and A, D. 2, respectively, in no way interferes with the truth of the above statement. 
In order to adapt his Laukika theory to the statements of the Chinese historians, Mr. Smith was obliged 
to add these extra 45 years to the true date, since it is impossible to place the accession of Kaniska 
in the earlier years of the first century A. D. Mr. Smith was therefore obliged to place him in the 
earlier portion of the second century. If we assume that Kadphises I reigned for forty years, then 
the accession of his successor, Y en-Kao-Ching, falls in the year 55 A. D. This prince has been identified 
with the Ooemo Kadphises or Hima Kadphises of the coins. If a reign* of thirty-five years is 
allowed to Hima Kadphises, then the accession of Kaniska falls in or about 80 A. D. Years ago 
Prof. Oldenberg put forth the statement that Kaniska founded the Saka era, and this theory has 
been generally accepted by the majority of Oriental scholars. But recently serious objections have 
been raised against it, and some scholars now regard it as an exploded theory. The principal 
objections against the theory that Kaniska founded the Saka era were raised by General Cunningham 
and Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

This brings us to the second theory of the first group. Mr. Bhandarkar s theory that the dates 
of the Kusana inscriptions should be referred to the Saka era with two hundred omitted is based on 
a Jaina inscription discovered by Dr. Fiihrer in the Kankali-tila at Mathura in the year 1895-96. 
This inscription should be fully dealt with before we proceed to examine the theory based on it. 

Mathura inscription of the year 299; Plate III {'see opjposite page 66). 

The inscription was discovered during Dr. Ftihrer’s last excavations at Mathura during the 
working season of the year 1895-96. It is mentioned in his Progress Repori^'^ for that year. It is 
also mentioned in the Report of the Luchiow Provincial Museujn,^^ where it was deposited along 
’^uth the other finds ol the excavations. It is further mentioned in Mr. Y. A. Smith’s Jaina Stupa 
of Mathura and other Antiquities, in which the author professes his ignorance as to the present 
locality of the inscription. 29 It was published by Dr. Bhhler in a short note in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, YoL X, p. 171. After the publication of his paper on the Kusana or Indo-Scythian periods 
of Indian History, Mr. Y. A. Smith tried to obtain facsimiles of all dated Kusana inscriptions, 
and for this purpose Mr. Smith carried on a lengthy correspondence with Mr. Gaiigadhara Ganguly, 
the Curator of Lucknow Provincial Museum. But Mr. Smith could not obtain a copy of tliis 
inscription of the year 299.^0 During a recent visit to the Lucknow Museum I found it lying close 
to the Mathura inscriptions of the year 33.31 Dr. Biihler published it very hastily without any 
facsimile. He read it as follows : — ^ 

(1) Kama Svarmstdhand Mahdntand Mahdrajasya Rdjatirdjaspa svarzmcchara-svate 

<i(w) . . . . 

(2) 200, 90, 9 (?) hemamta Mdse 2 divase 1 drahdto Mahdvirasya prdtim (S). 

(3) .... sya Okhdrilcdye vitu Ujhaiihdye oa OhJidye 8vdvihabhaglniy(e) 

*»••• 

(4) , . * . sirihasija Sivadindsya ca eteh drahxtdyatdne Stlidpii(a) «... 

(5) .... devalculam ca. 

2 T pro^r 3 ss Report of the ArshcBolo'jiciL Survey, N.-FF. Provinces, 1895-93, p. 2, 

Report of the Luclmow Provimial Museum, 1895-96, p. 3. 

29 A Jaina Stfipa at Mathura and other Antiquities, p, 4, footnote 3. 3 ® jr 1905, p, 151. 

81 Orowse, I. A., Vol. VI, p. 217, and Dr. Bloch, E. X, Vol. VIII., p. 181, and plate. 
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Dr. Buhler then corrected Namas Sarva for Nama Svarva, Samvacoharasa£e for Svarvacchara-’ 
svate, Dliit'w for Vitu, Bravxlca for S odvihd and etaik for eteh, 

I now edit the inscription from the actual stone — 

(1) Nama Sarva sidhanaih Arahatanaih maharajasya rajatirajasya saihracchara — sate (du) 

(2) 200, 90, 9 Hamata masa 2 divasa 1 Arahato Mahavirasya pratim(a). 

(3) . . , . sya Okharikaye Vitu Ujhatikaye ca Okhaye Savika-bhaglniy(e). 

(4) , , . . Sirikasya Sivadinasya ca ete Arahatayatane sthapit(o). 

(5) . . . . devakulam ca. 

The only corrections that are needed are Namas Sarva for Nama Sarva, Semanta for Hamata, 
and etaih for ete. 

"Notes. 

(1) In the first line the Anusvara is clear and distinct after the final na in Sarva-sldhanam 
and also after the final %a in Arahdtanam. 

(2) The third word is mdlidrajasya instead of maharajasya. 

(3) The dental sa appears in three distinct forms in this inscription — 

(a) The sa in sarva in the first line. (Here the letter looks like the Samyuktaka§ra 
sva, the subscript va being triangular in form.) 

(5) The sa in samvaceharasate and again in sdvilcdm (Here also it looks like the 
compound letter sva, the subscript va being spherical in form.) 

In these two cases it is natural to read sa as sva, but a little consideration shows that 
such forms would be meaningless. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel suggests that these may be 
abnormal forms of the letter, due to the caprice of the mason. The ia in Arahatanaih 
must also similarly be regarded as abnormal, 

(c) The normal sa in mdsa and divasa, 

(4) The third numerical symbol is certainly 9. It resembles the symbol for no other numeral. 
To some extent it resembles the symbol for 9 in the Mathura inscription of the year 19.®^ 

The only difference between this symbol and others for the same number is that in this the 
curve is to the right, whereas in the others the curve is to the left.3® This may be the earlier symbol 
for 9. 

(5) In the fourth line the fourth word is ete instead of eteh, as the two short horizontal strokes 
which appear after it are probably interpunctuation marks. The inscription at this point descends 
from a higher to ai^ lower level, * Two similar horizontal strokes appear in the second line after the 
symbol for 9, and these would, if taken otherwise, be inexplicable. 

Dr, Biibler has remarked that the type of the characters of this inscription fully agrees with that 
of the numerous votive iuscriptions from Mathura, and it preserves, in the broad-backed sa with the 
slanting central stroke and in the tripartite subscript two archaic forms which, during this period, 


R I, Tol. I, p. 382, No. III. 

« See 7.. L, Tol. I, p. S86, No. VI ; VoU II, p, 204, No. XX j Vof. I, p. 302, No. XXII ; and A. 8, B., 
Vol. Ill, p. 32, plate XIV, No. 9. 
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occur only occasionally for the later sa with the horizontal cross-bar and the tripartite The 

following table shows the archaic fo-rms to be found in Ku§ana inscriptions discovered up to date ; — 

List of Brahmi Kusana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring in them. 


No. 1 

Year. 

Eeferenoe. 

Religious Sect. 

! 

Remabks. 

1 

a 

E. 7., YoL YIIl, p, 173, and pi. iii-a 

Buddhist 


Tripartite subscript ya 

. throughout, Neatly in- 
; cised characters. Lingual 
sa square and archaic, 
j Palatal sa does not occur. 

2 


J. A. S. B., 1898, p. 274, and E. L, 
Vol. VIII, p, 179- 

9t 

«•« 

Archaic ka — subscript ya 
bipartite only once. In 
all other cases it is 
tripartite. 

3 

4 

E. Vol. II, p. 201, No. 11 ; I. A., 

Vol. XXXIII, p. 33, No. 1. 

Jalna 

• •• 

No archaic forma. 

4 

5 

E. Vo!. I, p. 381, No. 1 ; /. A., 

Vol. XXXIII, p. 34, No. 4. 

99 

... 

99 99 

5 

5 

E. I., Vol. II, p. 201, No. 12; 2. A., 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 33. No. 2. 

99 


99 ft 

6 

5 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p, 30, No. 2 ; 2. A., 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 35, No. 5. 

9f 


ft 9» 

7 

5 

A. S. R., Vol- III, p. 31, No. 3 

99 

... 

99 99 

8 

7 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 391, No, 19 

99 

«r* « 

f» 99 

3 

9 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 81, No. 4 ; 2. A., 
Vol. XXXIir, p. 37, No. 6. 

9} 

• ft • 

9* 99 

10 

15 

E. I., Vol. I, p. 382, No. 2 ^ 

99 


99 9i 

11 

18 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 202, No. 13 

99 


99 ft 

12 

18 

E. I., Vol. II, p. 202, No. 14 ; 2. A., 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 33, No. 3. 

Doubtful 

... 

99 »f 

13 

19 

E. I., Vol. I, p. 383, No. 3 

Jaina 

«• « 

97 99 

14 

20 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 395, No. 28 ; A. S. 22., 
Vol. Ill, p. 31, No. 6. 

99 


99 99 

15 

20 

E. I., Vol. I, p. 383, No. 4... 

99 

• « « 

rr 99 

16 

22 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 395, No. 25 

99 

• •t 

99 f» 

17 

22 

E. I., Vol. I, p. 391, No. 20 

99 


99 99 

18 

25 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 384, No. 5; 2. A., 
VoL XXXIII, p. 37, No. 5. 

99 

• •• 

99 99 

19 

4 • ft 

■A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 31, No. 6; 2. A., 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 149, No. 25. 

Doubtful 

• • t 

Archaic sa^ but bipartite 
ya. 

20 

28 

2. A„ Vol. VI, p. 217, and Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 38, No. 8. 

9* 


No archaic forms. 

21 

29 

E, L, Vol. I, p. 385, No. 6 ... ‘ 

Jaina 

« • 

Archaic sa occurs once. 
Sa with horizontal cross- 
bar is also used. Ya 
bipartite. 

22 

29 

E. Vol. II, p. 206, No. 26 

99 


Archaic sa, subscript ya 
once tripartite. 


« W. Z. K. Jf.rY. X, p. 173. 
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List of Brahmi Kusana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring 

in them — ( contd , ). 


No. ^ 

fear. 

Beference. 

Eeligious Sect. 

Eemauxs. 

23 

31 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 203, No. 15 

Jaina 

... 

No arcliaic forms. 

24: 

82 

E. Vol. II, p. 203, No, 16 

>> 

... 

>9 99 

25 

33 

/. A., Vol. VI, p. 217, No. 2; E. L. 

Buddhist 

• • • 

Out of SIX instances of 


Vol. VIII, p. 181; and J. A., 



subscript only two are 



Vol. XXXIII, p. 39, No. 9. 



tripartite. 

26 

35 

E, L, Vol. I, p. 385, No. 7 

Jaina 

*• 

No archaic forms. 

27 

88 

A. S. E., Vol. Ill, p. 32, No. 9 ; /. A. S. B., 

jj 


Subscript 9/a is tripartite 



1898, p. 276, footnote; and I, A., 
Vol. XXXril, p. 40, 10. 



once out of four instances. 
Archaic sa occurs along 
with later forms. 

28 

40 

E. Vol. VIII, p. 171, pi. i-8 

Buddhist 

... 

Subscript ?/a tripartite. 





!Sa arcliaic as in some of 
the Asoka edicts. 


29 

40 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 387, No. 11; 7. A., 

Jaina 


No archaic forms. 



Vol. XXXIII, p. 103, No. 15. 




SO 

44 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 88], No, 9 

1 ** 

• • • 

99 99 

31 

45 

E. 1., Vol. I, p. 387, No. 10 

99 

j 

99 99 

82 

47 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 33, No. 10; E. L, 

99 


Archaic Sa, but bipartite 

33 

i 

Vol. I, p. 396, No. 30. 



subscript 9/a, 

47 : 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 33, No. 11 ... 

99 

... 

No archaic forms. 

84 

47 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 33, No. 12 ; J. A., 

Buddhist 


8a archaic, but subscript 
ya bipartite. 



Vol. XXXIII, p. 10], No. 11. 



35 : 

1 

47 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 34, No. 13; 7. A., 
Vol. XXXni, No. 13, p. 102. 


... 

No archaic forms. 

86 

47 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 84, No. 14 

Doubtful 

... 

99 99 

37 

47 

7. A. S. B., Vol. XXXIX, Part I, p. 130, 

Buddhist 


Unreliable facsiiriilc. No 



No. 18; 7. A., Vol. XXXIII, p. lOL 



archaic forms in the 

38 

48 

No. 12. 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 34, No. 15 ; 7. A., 

, Jaina 


present one, 

Arcliaic m, hut bipartite 
subscript ya. 

89 


Vol. XXXIII, p. 108, No. 14. 



50 

7. A., Vol. VI, p. 219, No. 11; Growse’s 

1 Buddhist 


No arcliaic forms. 



Mathura, 3rd Edition, p. 165, 



40 

50 

E. 7., Vol. II, p. 203, No. 27 

Jaina 

... 

99 99 

41 

50 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 209, No. 36 

»♦ 

. 

99 99 

42 

52 

E. 7„ Vol. II, p. 203, No. 18 ; 7. A. 






Vol. XXXIII, p. 104, No. 16. 

99 


99 99 

43 

54 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 391, No. 21; 7. A., 






Vol. XXXIII, p. 104, No. 17. 

99 


99 9 1 

44 

45 

60 

62 

E. L, Vol. J, p. 386, No. 8; 7. A^ 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 105, No. 9. 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 204, No. 19 

99 

99 


Archaic sa, but subscript 
ya bipartite. 

No archaic forms. 

46 

62 

A. S. R., Vol. XX, p. 37, pi. T, No. 6 ; 






FF.Z.K M., p. 171 ; I.A.. Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 105, No. 9. 



99 » 
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List of Brahmi Kusana inscriptions stiowing archaic forms occurring 

in them — ( contd . ). 


No. 

Year 

Beferenoe. 

Eeligioas Sect. 

Bemabes . 

47 

74 

A. S. R., Tol. Ill, p. 32, No. 8; I. A. 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 106, No. 20. 

Doubtful .. 

Archaic but subscript 

ya bipartite. 

48 

74 

B, Vol. II, p. 212, No. 42 

Buddhist ... 

99 99 99 

49 

78 

B. L, Vol. II, p. 370 


No archaic forms. 

50 

79 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 204, No. 20 

Jaina 

Archaic sa, but subscript 
ya bipartite. 

51 

80 

E. I., Vol. I, p. 392, Xo. 24 

If « •• 

No archaic forms* 

52 

81 

E. /., Vol. II, p. 204, No. 21 

Doubtful ... 

» 

S3 

83 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 34, No. 16 

Jaina 

99 99 

54 

83 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 34. No. 17 

Buddhist 

99 >» 

55 

86 

Vol. I, p. 388, No. 12 

Jaina 

99 it 

56 

87 

A. S. R., Vol. Ill, p. 35, No. 18 

j» •• 

99 99 

57 

87 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 388, No. 13 

,f ... 

>> 99 

58 

90 

E. L, Vol. II, p, 20.5, No. 22 ; A. S. R., 
Vol. Ill, p. 35, No. 19. 

$9 

Archaic sa^ but subscript 
ya bipartite. 

59 

93 

E. /., Vol. II, p. 205, No. 23 

99 ••• 

>> ») 99 

60 

98 

E. /., Vol. II, p. 205, No. 24 

99 ••• 

No archaic forms. 

61 

98 

A, 8'. B., Vol. Ill, p. 35, No. 19 

9 9 •«.» 

99 99 

62 

... j 

E. L, Vol. I, p. 387, No. 11 

99 *♦. 

99 »» 

63 


E. L, Vol. I, p. 389, No. 14 

j> 

99 99 

64 


E. I., Vol. 1, p. 889, No. 15 

Jf . 

>» >1 

65 


E.l, Vol. I, p. 389, No. 16 

99 • f . 

99 99 

66 


E. /., Vol. I, p. 390, No. 17 

I 99 ••• 

Archaic Class. 

67 


E, L, Vol. I, p. 390, No. 18 

Doubtful 

No archaic forms. 

68 


E. L, Vol. I, p. 392, No. 23 

Jaina 

» 99 

69 


E. L, Vol. I, p. 392, No. 25 

Doubtful ... 

99 99 

70 


E. L, Vol I, p. 393, No. 26 

Jaina 

9 9 99 

71 


E. /., Vol. I, p. 393, No. 27 

99 

99 99 

72 


E. /., Vol. I, p. 396, No. 33 

99 ••• 

Archaic Class* 

73 


E. /., Vol. I, p. 397, No. 34 

ff ••• 

No archaic forms* 

74 I 

i 

... 

X. 7.,Vol. I, p. 397. No. 35 

Doubtful .. 

Archaic Class* 
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List of Bralixui Kui^ana inscriptions showing archaic forms occurring 

in them — {concld,). 


75 

« • * 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 206, No. 27 

76 


E. I., Vol. II, p. 206, No, 28 

77 

• •• 

E. /., Vol. II, p. 207, No. 29 

78 

■ 1* 

E. Vol. II, p. 207, No, 80 

79 


' E. L, Vol. II, p. 207, No. 31 

80 

• *« 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 207, No. 32 

81 

• «« 

E. L, Vol. II, p. 208, No, 38 

82 

« • ll 

E. L, Vol. II, p, 208, No. 34 

83 

... 

E. /., Vol. II, p. 208, No, 85 

84 

... 

E. 1., Vol. II, p. 209, No. 37 


Religions Sect 


Archaic ia, but bipartite 
subscript ya. 

No archaic forms. 

Archaic Class, 


No archaic forms- 


I have 
for reasons 


been obliged to omit the following inscriptionB from Mr. Smith’s list of dated inscription 
stated against them : — 


Eeferenoe. 


Fuhrer’s Progress Rej>ort, 1891-92 

These inscriptions have not been as yet pro- 
»» »> •• perly edited. In a few cases only mere 

^ mention of the years have been made. 
” »» »» — According to Dr. Fiihrer they are at 

present at the Lucknow Museum. 

»> n lo95-9o ... 

thirf .«», p. ue „ / sss rArs 

L District. Xhe last two came h'om Mathura. 

The inscription of the year 45, which has been published by Mr. D, R. Bliandiirl-ir in fh. 
*^^*•^* f from 

Dr. Buhler to the Gnpta era on perfectly secure paleographic ground: but in his list Mr 

reasons which are not obvious. The characters of the inscription resLble those of the iiis^rLinl. 
of the year 114 of the reign of Knmara Gupta rather than any of the Kn.nno • f 
examined tlie inscription very carefully in the Mathura Municinal Mn ^ inscriptions. I have 
Biihler was perfectly right." The mere fact ^Ifru tTcSt 

sufficient to refer it to any particular era. The inscription of the year 114 is I coZromi\’t 
season dates and lunar month dates, because it mentions both the seasun 77 > i .7 

•• Qrowse, £ A., ToL VI. p. 319. and Bahl«. B. 1, Vol. II. p. 210, No. 38. 
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C& 11 S 6 of this S66nis to be tbsit ** the iiupi'essiou of a coin or medal of Huvi^lca was Eouiid under 
the throne.” The throne referred to here is a square slab of red sandstone, along the four sides of 
which there is an inscription.se The connection between the throne and the statue, on the base of 
which the aboye inscription occurs, is that both of them are of the same variety of sandstone, and 
that there is a certain similarity between the characters of the two inscriptions. General 
Cunningham has published a photograph of this inscription and it will be seen below that the 
resemblance between the characters is not very marked.^? 

The characters of the inscriptions of the year 64 resemble those of the early Gupta period as 
found on the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudra Gupta.^® The ha in the first line in Maharajasya and 
in the second line Simharaihe, also in Arthadharmasahaye in the third line and the la in the first line 
in Tukamalasya^ are peculiar forms of these letters which are to he found, so far as I know, only on 
the Allahabad Prasasti of Barisena. Dr. Biihler was of opinion that the year 64 found in 
this inscription shonld be referred to the Gupta era.®® Dr. Bloch thinks that the insciiption is of 
the fourth century A. Recently Dr. Liiders of Rostock has opposed this view, hut the 

above examination should clear all doubts about it. The reason for referring this date to the Gupta 
era*is not only the looped sa as Dr. Luders observes, but the palaeography of the whole inscription. 
If the date is referred to the Gupta era it becomes equivalent to 64 + 318/9 = 382/8 A. D., which is 
quite satisfactory. 

The list given above shows that among the inscriptions of the Kn§aija period there is not 
a single instance where the tripartite ya occurs throughout the inscription, except in the two Sarnath 
inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 28 of the above list). Whenever the subscript ya is tripartite, the 
bipartite form occurs along with it. But in the inscription of the year 299, in all cases of subscript 
ya^ the ya is fully expressed, i.e., it is tripartite. The palatal sa is expressed throughout 
in its archaic form, but in the above list, with the exception of the Sarnath inscriptions, it will be seen 
that there is not a single inscription in which all cases the sa is archaic and the subscript ya 
tripartite. In most cases the archaic sa occurs along with the bipartite form of the subscript ya* 
In the two Sarnath inscriptions, the palatal sa is absent in the first inscription, but it occurs in 
a more archaic form in the second one (No. 28 of the list). This is the wedge-shaped form 
of this letter which occurs in the Kalsi and Siddapur edicts of Asoka^® and the cave inscription 
at Ramgaxh Hill^® in the Sirguja State. In both inscriptions the subscript ya has always been fully 
expressed. The only later forms to be found in this inscription is the letter na. In the first line the 
base line of the na in Names is slightly enrved, as in the earliest inscription from Mathura^^ In 
other cases the base line of the Na is certainly a curve, the most pronounced being that of the na 
in Ayatane in the fourth line. But as Mr. Bhandarkar observes, this form of the na is to be found 
in the inscriptions of Sodasa,^® Compare the na in Brahmanena^^ and again in Yrsnena,^'^ 


8« Oimiiingham's Mdhabodhi, p. 20, pi. x. No. 11. w lUd, pp. 7 and 21, pi. xxv. 

89 Of, Corpt«s Inacri^tionwn ladicanimt YoL III., pi. 1. 

*9 Translation of Buhler’s Indian Paleography, I. A, Vol, XXXHI, Appendix, p. 46, note 10. 

« 7. A. S, B., Vol. LXVII, Pt. I, p. 282, footnote 1. « I. A., Vol. XXXHI, p. 40. 

*9 Buhler’s Indiache Palaeographie, Tafel II, p. 87» II., III. and XL 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 1903-4, p. 128, pi. zliii-h. 

** 1.3 Vol. II, p. 198, No. 1 ; the na in Torana. *8 7. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XX, p. 275. 

*6 7. R, A. 8 , (N. S.), Vol. V, p. 188, No. 29. Otmninghain has also published this inscription in A. 8 , R, 
Vol. HI. p. 30, pi. xiii., No. 1, but Dr. Luders observes that his facsimile is not fully trustworthy (1. A. 
Vol. XXXHI, p. 149. footnote 79). 

A. 8. R., Vol. XX, p. 49, pi. v., No. 4. I do not know where this inscription ‘is at present. The above 
inscription is, I believe, in the Lucknow Museum. I have written to Mr. G. D. Ganguly for an impression of this 
inscription, and I hope to publish it as soon as I receive the impression. I have smee been informed that this 
inscription cannot be traced out. 
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If we compare the ya of this inscription (year 299) with those in the Sarnatb inscriptions 
we find that the ya in the Mathura inscription is much older and quite different from^ those of 
the Sarnath inscription. The ya in the Mathura inscxiptioii resembles those of the inscriptions of 
Sodasa^'^ and of the earlier inscriptions from Mathura,^® some of which have been included in 
the above list and marked as archaic, althougli they certainly do not belong to the Kusana 
period. The main difference between the forms of ya of these inscriptions is that in the 
"Sarnath inscriptions the ya has a loop to the left which is a characteristic of the Kusana period 
while the right limb is angular, but in the Mathura inscription neither the left limb is looped nor 
the right one is angular. This form of ya is not to be found in any of the inscriptions of the 
Kusana period.5<> This detailed examination clearly proves that the inscription from Mathura of the 
year 299 does not belong to the Kusana period. And likewise its date cannot be x^eferrcd 
to the same era in which the Kusana inscriptions are dated. Then the question arises as to 
which era the date in the inscription is to be referred. The inscription was incised in the reign of 
a king who bore the titles Maharaja and Bajatiraja in the year 299 of an unknown era. Dr. Biihler 
gays that though nine kings of the Scythic period are known to have borne these two titles, Azes, 
Azilises, Gondophernes, Pakores, Kadphises I and II, Kaniska, Huvi§ka, and Yasudeva, only, the 
last three can be here intended, because, as far as is known at present, none of the first six ruled 
over Mathura. But the above examination shows that this inscription of the year 299 cannot belong 
to the periods of Kaniska, Huviska, and Yasudeva. There may be three causes which led 
to the omission of the name of this Maharaja Rajatiraja— • 

(1) That the title belongs to the founder of the era used in the inscription whose name was 
forgotten at the time of the incision of the record. This is extremely improbable, as the genitive case 
ending cannot be interpreted in a similar way in other instances. 

(2) That the titles are those of the reigning prince of the time whose name was too well-know-u 
to require mention. 

(3) That the name has been omitted through the carelessness of the mason. 


The last cause is probably the best one as there are many signs of the mason^s carelessness on 
this stone. The principal sign of this is that the right half of the inscription is on a lower level than 
the left half. Evidently the mason has not taken the trouble of reducing all portions of the face of 
the pedestal to the same plane. Thus the sya in Mahardjasya in the first line, the numerical symbol 
for 1 in. the second line, the ye in Ujhatihdye in the third line and the te in ete in the fourth line, are 
more than inch higher than ra in Rajatirajasya, the A in Arahato, the ca and the A in 
Ardhdiayatdne in the first, second, third, and fourth line, respectively. 

Whatever may be the cause of the omission of the prince’s name, it is certain that the date 299 
must be referred to an era, the initial point of which lies in the third or fourth centuries before the 
Christian era. Only two such eras are known to have been in actual use in India. The first is the 
Maurya era which probably was counted from the coronation of Candragupta in or about B. G. 321. 
Ibis era has been found only m one inscription up to date, viz., the Udayagiri inscription of 
Kharavela.si The other is the era founded by Seleukos Nikator in B. 0. 312. Three instances of 
the use of the Seleucidan era have been brought to notice up to date, 


(1) On the coin of the Bactrian king Plato, the year 147, 

(2) On the Hashtnagar pedestal inscription, the year 884, 

(3) On the Loriyan Tangai image inscription, the year 318.52 


!! III, p,30, pi. xiii., No. I, and 7. R. A, 8. (N. S.), Yol. Y, p. 188 ; 12. X, Yoh IX, p. 190, No. 2. 

I., pp. 198—200, Nob. 1—10. 

(3irraflV*ardvt*°^ PolaosrropTiy.X. A., Vol. XSXIH. Appendix, p. 41, and Tafol lit 

M Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Aefes du sixihrie Congres orient alistes. Tome III, pp. 174—7, 

' -i ■ “o lioTibi as to the earljr date of these two insoriptions. I think Dr. Yoitel 

■c V'i it ™ referring these two dates to an era, the initial year of which Hes either la the Srd or 4th century 
15. u. But they may also be referred to the Haurya era. 
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If referred to the Maurya era, the year 299 is equivalent to 321 — 299=2*2 B. 0., and if 
referred t j the Seleukidan era it becomes equal to 312 — 299=13 B. C, This detailed examination 
proves that the date in this inscription cannot be referred to the era used in the Kiisana inscriptions 
and so it may be said with certainty that any conclusions as to the chronology of the Kusana 
period based on this inscription cannot be regarded as valid. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar begins his paper with arguments against the theory of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Oldenberg that Kani§ka founded the Saka era and that the dates in the Kusana inscriptions 
should be referred to that era. Fergusson stated®^ that—' 

(1) Coins of the Roman consular period (43 B. C.) are found in conjunction with those of 
Kaniska in the Manikyala tope. This certainly proves nothing beyond the fact that the Stupa was 
built after 43 B. C., not even that Kaniska is to be placed after 43 B. 0. 

(2) In the Ahinposh Stupa near Jullalabad, coins of Kadphises, Kaniska and Huyiska were 
obtained together with the Roman coins of Domitian, Trajan, and the Empress Sabina, wife 
of Hadrian. This again only proves that the Stupa was built after 120 A. D. and nothing else, 
not even what Mr. Bhandarkar holds, — -that Euviska reigned after 120 A. D. 

Prof. OldenbergS^ read the Greek legend on a coin of the Scythian prince Hiaus or Miaus as 
containing the combined name S >lca Kushan. This, he held, proved that the Sakas and KusanaS 
were not di^erent people and Kaniska therefore was a 3aka, But objections were raised against 
this reading and it was finally proved that the word in the coin legend was not Saha, 

Mr. Bhandarkar then proceeds to prove that Kani§ka was not a Saka and so it cannot be held 
that he was the originator of the Baka era. His arguments against the Baka origin of Kaniska are 
as follows 

(1) The Rajatarafitjml (I, 170} speaks of Kani§ka as sprung from a Turu§ka race, 

(2} Alberuni II, 11) tells us a legend which makes Kaniska the descendant of the 

Turk! family called Shahiya whom he describes as wearing Turkish dress, viz,, a short tunic, open 
in front, a high hat, boots, and arms. Mr. Bhandarkar finds a. confirmation of the above two 
statements on the coins of Kadphises and Kaniska in which the king’s effigy is somewhat similarly 
dressed. 

The distinction between a Saka and a Kusana was made for the first time by Ounningham.^B 
Mr. Bhandarkar has since added to this distinction. It may be that the Se or Sok were of a quite 
different race than the Kusanas who were a portion of Yue-chi. But this statement cannot be put 
forth as an argument against the use of the Saka era in Kusana inscriptions. Scholars up to date 
have taken the Saka conquerors of India to belong to the tribe who were dispossessed of their 
pasture lands by the Yue-chi about ICO B. G., and this assumption has led to the present chaotic 
state of the Scythian period of Indian history. The word Saka as used in India is a generic 
term and not specific as it has been taken to be by Mr. Bhandarkar, and the European scholars. 
Herodotos has recorded that the Persians used the word 2d^ca« to denote all 2kv6oi.^^ Recently much 
light has been thrown on this distinction through the researches of Mr. F, W. Thomas.®? The statement 
of Herodotns that the Persians gave the name Saka to all Scythians seems to be confirmed by the usage 
of Darius who applies it both to European Scythians {Saka Taradaraya, the Sakas beyond the sea) 
and to his eastern subjects, the Saka Tigrakkauda (Sakas with pointed caps) and Saka EaumavarhaJ^^ 
Mr. Thomas adds two other valuable statements to this, viz,, “No one any longer doubts that 
the Scythians of Europe and Asia were merely the outer uncivilised belt of the Iranian family,” 
and “the feature by which the Greeks, and no doubt the Persians also, distinguished tribes as 


w J, B. A, 8. ( N. S. ), 1£80, pp. 261-7. « X A, Vol. X., pp. 214-5. « N. C.. 1892, pp. 42-43. 

M Herodotus, Bk. VII, Chap. 64. ( Cf. Bawlinsoa’s Edition, Vol. IV, p. 62. ) 

See his papers on Sahstana, J, B. A, fi., 1906, pp. 181 and 460. 
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Scythiaa or Saka was their raanner of living as Nomads, and this may have been peculiarity in 
virtue of which Darias applies the name Saka, if we have rendered, he did so, to the neighbour of 
the Hakas.’*®® 

The Sanskrit language no doubt has taken the word Saka from its neighbour the Persians. 
But in it its denotation has increased aud so we find in the Mahabh’trata that Bahadvlpa was twice 
the size of Jambudvipa.®® In fact, the Sanskrit word Saka means all nations to the west of India, 
including even the FarasiJcas or Persians, as we find in the verses cited above that the four castes 
existed there also and that the Brahmans are called Magas (i, e., the Magi). Another work 
confirms this statement — 

‘‘ Jamvudvipat param yasmac Ghakadvipam iti smrtani.”<>t 

Again, the Kusanas were a branch of the Yue-chi and the word Kusana was the name of 
a particular family or clan and not of a race. The adjective Gusanavasasamvardhaka applied to 
Kani^ka in the Manikyala inscription leaves no doubt as to this. The Chinese annalists also state 
that the Kusanas (Koei-Chouang) were one of the five tribes into which the Yue-chi had divided 
themselves. No distinction can be drawn between a genus and a species : a clan or a family and 
a race. To the main body of the Indian people the Kusana Kaniska, the Parthian Gondophcrnes, 
and the Sok Moas were Saka princes coming from beyond the limits of civilisation. Again, the 
inscriptions of the Kusana period occur both in Brahml and Kharosthi, but the name Ktisuua or 
Guyana occurs only on Kharosthi records, such as the Manikyala stupa inscription, the Panjtar 
inscription, and, according to Mr. Vincent Smith, the newly discovered inscription from Kaludarunuili. 
Up to this day no Brahml record has been discovered in which Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasudcva has 
been styled a Kusana. The most obvious explanation is that Indians knew very little about the 
particular family to which the king belonged. The conqueror came from the Sahadvipa and so was 
a Saka. They cared very little whether he was a Parthian, Sok, or Kushan. Indeed, there was very 
little temptation at that time to go about searching for the antecedents of a foreign conqueror who 
lived in their midst and had abjured the religion, the manners, customs, and probably even the 
language of his ancestors and adopted those of their own. No reliable conclusion can be drawn 
from Alberuni’s description of Shahiya kings aud from the portraits of the Kusanas on their coins. 

The first mention of the Turuska in Sanskrit literature is to be found in the Kathasarit-Pagara and 
the Rdjatdrahginl. Nor should we expect early references to a people who first acquired importance 
(and perhaps a common designation) not earlier than the 6th century A. Indeed, so much 

reliance cannot be placed on the Kasnnrian chronicle regarding matters relating to the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era. Too much reliance has been placed on a story which Alberuni himself styles 
a “ legend.” As Mr. Thomas says, “ we must put aside the Kasmlrian belief that Kaniska and 
Hu&ka and Juska were Turuskas, as this is precluded by their dates,” 

(3) Mr. Bhandarkar's third argument is that “ In the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, among the foreign powers with whom that prince entered into alliance, are the Baimpnlra 
sdhi-sdhdnusahi-saha~murundai. There is some difference of 0 ]nnion with respect to the first 
three words of this compound. Cunningham takes them all as a single compound title referring to 
a Kusana king. Dr,. Fleet and Mr. Smith take them separately, each designating a different 
king. But whatever may be the explanation of the first three components of this compound, it 
remains incontrovertible that the Sakas are distinguished from the Devaputra kings of whum 
Kaniska was one. The only proper view of this compound has been taken by Messrs. Fleet aud 
Smith, who consider that each component of this compound designates a different king. When 
,Sanaudra Gupta began his career of conquest about the middle of the 4th century A. D. the Great 
Scythian Empire was no longer under the sway of a single monarch, but w^as divided in its decline 
like all other oriental empires among a host of minor princelings, each holding different title. If in 


58 IHct, p. 198. 

81 Bhavisayd^uram, 139, pp. 73— 77, 
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this compound a Devapufcra king is distinguished from a Saka king, then a Sahi king is also 
distinguished from a Saka one. But the Jaina work Kalihacdrya-KathanaJca^^ states that the 
kings of the Sakas were called Sdhu Again Kaniska also is called a Sahi in at least one of his 
inscriptions.®'^ So it is evident that no exact discrimination is possible, based on the words of the 
above compound. 

Mr. Bhandarkar proceeds to prove that the characters of the inscriptions of Sodasa are later 
than those of the inscriptions of Nahapana. This certainly is the case, but the characters of the 
inscriptions of Nahapana are earlier than those of the inscriptions of those princes who, at the 
present moment, are regarded to he his contemporaries. Most of the inscriptions of Nahapana’s 
reign are the records of the donations of his son-in-law Usavadata (Rsabhadatta). In one of these 
inscriptions Usavadata has been called a Saka. Again, the name of Nahapana is certainly 
non-Indian and hence it has been assumed that the dates in his inscriptions, the years 41, 42, 45, 
and 46 are Saka years. It is held that after the year 46, Nahapana was defeated and driven out of 
his dominions by Gotamiputra Satakarni, au Andhra prince. Butin the year 72, which in all 
probability is a Saka year, we find another prince named Rudradama ruling over these territories, who 
had already been preceded by his father Jayadama and his grandfather Casfcana. So we find that 
26 years has been allotted for the overthrow of Nahapana and the occupation of his territories for 
a certain period at least by the Andhra princes and then their recovering by CafeUiia and the 
completion of his reign and that of his son, Jayadama, and the accession of his grandson, Rudradama. 
It is evident that this period is too short for such a long list of events. If we consider the statement 
of Dr. Biihler about the palaeography of U§avadata’s inscriptions that the character of his inscriptions 
are certainly older than those of the Andhras who are regarded as the contemporaries of his 
father-in-law, Nahapana, we are led to the conclusion that Nahapana reigned at a period which is 
much earlier than that to which his reign is usually assigned.®® The mere mention that Gotamiputra 
Satakarni extinguished the Khakharata family®® does uot imply that he defeated Nahapana himself. 
He might have defeated a weak descendant of that prince. Again, the argument that the absence 
of inscriptions and coins imply that none of Nahapana’s family succeeded him on his throne is not 
a conclusive one. The fate of his successors might have been the same as that of the sons of Ranajit 
Simha of the PanjSib. The omission of U^ayadata’s titles in another Andhra inscription®^ does not 
prove either that much time had not elapsed since his decease or that he was living at that time. 
It is extremely probable that as Nahapana is prior to Sodasa, the dates in his inscriptions refer to 
the era in vhich the dates in the inscriptions of the Northern satraps are dated. The arguments 
adduced by Mr. Bhandarkar against the theories that Nahapana or Oas^na founded the Saka era 
are, I think, conclusive. Both of them were satraps or provincial governors, and ihe Sarnath 
inscription of Kaniska (No. 1 of the above list) proves that the title Mahdhsatra2)a does not imply 
that the holders of it were independent sovereigns. It is impossible to hold that ilocal governors 
founded or established eras of their own. 

The only remaining portions of Mr. Bhandarkar’s paper which require consideration are his 
arguments against the theory which holds that Kaniska was the founder of a new era. The first of 
these is that Kaniska is not the first king who established the independence of the Kusanas. In 
reply it may be said that it is not absolutely necessary for the founder of an era to be the establisher 
of the independence of his dynasty. Harsavardhana did not establish the independence of the 
Thanesar dynasty, yet he was the founder of an era. The next argument is that Kaniska was not 
a great conqueror who extended the dominions inherited by him. This statement is quite contrary 
to the statements of other historians. Chinese annalists affirm that Kani§ka attacked Pataliputra,®® 
and Mr. V. A. Smith holds that he was the conqueror of Kasmira. It is also possible that he 

63 Z, D. K. a., 1880, Vol. XXXIV, p. 254. R. X, Vol. I, p. 391, No. 19. 

63 0/. the translation of BtiMer’s Mian p, 42. 

66 Nasik inscription, No. 18 ; Senart, F. I., Vol. VIII, p. 60, No. 2, and plate. 

67 K J., Vol. Vlir, p. 71, No. 4, plate ii. 68 y. a. Smith’s JSarly ISistory, p. 227, footnote 2. 
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conquered the provinces between Mathura and Benares, as the co-existence of the coios of Hima- 
Kadphisa with those of Kaniska is not a conclusive proof of the conquest of the v**liole tract in 
which these coins are found by the former. Then again Yuan-Chuang or Hiuen Thsang has 
related that Kanihka conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. Though it is very iiard to rely 
on this statement, it will be seen later on that fresh discoveries confirm them. In conclusion I may 
be allowed to state that Kaniska might have founded a new era. 

Mr. Bhandarkar then assumes that the Kusana king referred to in the Panjtar inscription is 
Kozoulo Kadphises. Mr. V. A. Smith has also supported this identification. The terms Mahamya 
and Maharaja are convertible terms in Prakrit, and the fact that a certain king Is called Muhtirayn ou his 
coins does not prove that he was not a Maharaja like the modern tributary chieftains of British India. 
As we have seen, the inscription is much later than the Manikyala inscription of Kaniska, and so it must 
be admitted that the Maharaya Gusana referred to in the former inscription cannot be identified with 
Kozoulo Kadphises, the predecessor of Kaniska. Mr. Bhandarkar places three other princes, w., 
Kujula-Kara-Kadphisa, the nameless king, and Wema-Kadphises before Kaniska, ainl, with an 
average allotment of twenty years for each reign, arrives at the year 200 of the Saka era as the date 
of the accession of Kaniska, But it is well known that Kozonlo-Kadphises, Kujula-Kara-Kadphisa, 
and Kozoulo-Kadphises are variations of one and the same name, and that the coins of the uanudess 
king were issued by the satraps of Hima-Kadphisa.^o Mr. Bhandarkar finds a confinnation of his 
assignation of dates in the Mathura inscription of the year 299, which he assumes should bo referred 
to the Saka era. On this Mr. Bhandaikar assumes that the Kusana dates shouhl be referred lo the 
Saka era with 200 omitted. This would mean that at this time in the use of the Saka era the 
hundreds were both omitted and expressed, which is a contradiction in itsedf, but it has boon 
shown that the Mathura inscription does not belong to the Kusana period, and so further oxamiiiatioa 
of Mr. Bhandarkar’s arguments is unnecessary. It is also futile to refer this inscription to the nine 
kings mentioned by Blihler simply because we fiud the title Maharaja-Rajatiraja on their coins, 
The title is common among princes who aspired to over-lordship. 

The third theory of the last group is the outcome of the ripe judgment of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham who maintains that the Kusana dates should be referred to the Scleucidau era with 
four hundreds omitted. The author finds that the coins of some of the Greek princes bear dates 
and cites two or three instances of this. These dates probably referred to the Seleucidan ora. But 
with the exception of the unique tetradrachm of Plato, which bears the date 147, the oecnrr.nice of 
dates on other Greco-Indian coins are less certain.71 Recently it has been found that two Kiiarostlii 
inscriptions contain dates which may, with certainty, be referred to the Seleucidan era. The author 
proceeds to say that the use of Greek month names in Indo-Scythiau inscriptions proves that the era 
used was also Greek, so probably Seleucidan. But it is to be observed that all three dates contain 
the hundreds, and if the Seleucidan era had really been used in the Kusana inscriptions we would 
have expected to see the hundreds expressed instead of being omitted, since there is ab.^oluteiv 
nothing to prove the omission of the hundred.^2 

The first theory of the second group was first of all put forth by CunninghattvS but was after- 
wards abandoned by him. It has since found an eminent advocate in Dr. J. F. Fleet. But Dr, Fh^efc 
has not yet published his promised paper on this period of Indian history, and I have been obliged 
to collect his arguments from among his scattered notes published in the Journals of the Eoyai 
Asiatic Society for the past four years.7^ In ail of his papers Dr. Fleet maintains that the Makva- 
Vikrama era is the historic era of Northern India, and that Kaniska was its founder. In^support 
of his view Dr. Fleet quotes one of Dr, Kielhorn’s papers on that era, but I must admit that 1 !ia\ e 


Bapson s Indian Coins, p. 17. to y. A. Smitli’s Farly mstory of hidia, pp. 222, 242, and 24S, footnote 1 
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not been able to fiad out precisely tlie passage referred to, where Dr. Kielliorn states it to be the 
historic era.^s On the other hand, Dr. Kielhorn’s conclusious raise unsurpassable objections against 
Dr. Fleet’s theory. After a detailed examination the highest authority on the subject of Indian eras 
is led to the following conclusions : — 

fl) “ • • - . Speaking generally down to about A. D. 1300 the use of the (Malava-Yikrama) 
era was confined to that comparatively small portion of India which would be included by straight 
lines drawn from the mouth of the Narmada to Gaya, from Gaya to Delhi, from Delhi to the Runn 
of Cutch and the line of the Coast from the Runn of Cutch down to the mouth of the Narmada.”^® 
This observation shows that from the earliest time downwards the connection of this era with 
Northern India has been very scanty and that it was practically confined to Central and Western 
India. 

(2) “The era was neither established by, nor designedly invented in memory of, a king 
Vikramaditya. Had it been founded by a king Vikramaditya in 58 B. C., or had there existed 
any tradition to that effect, it would be indeed more than strange that no allusion should ever have 
been made to this for more than a thousand years 

(3) “ The Vikrama-kala of the dates originally was nothing else than the poet’s ^war-time* 
from autumn transferred to the year.”7S 

Dr. Fleet’s view of the origin of the Malava-Vikrama era is — “ The Malava-Vikrama era was 
founded by Kaniska in the sense that the opening years of it were the years of his reign. It w,as 
actually set going as an era by his successor, who, instead of breaking the reckoning, so started, by 
introducing another according to his own regnal years, continued that same reckoning. It was 
accepted and propagated as an era by the Malava people . . . .it thus derived from the 

JVIalavas its earliest known appellation.’ 

To arrive at this conclusion two things have been assumed-— 

(1) That Hani§ka founded the Vikrama era, and 

(2) That it was adopted and perpetuated by the Halavas. 

But these assumptions are not based on anything which has any resemblance to facts, and as 
Mr. V. A. Smith puts it, “ such ex-cathedra assertions .... do not carry immediate conviction 

In his latest paper Dr. Fleet has brought to his aid a new thing, an assertion of Dr. Kielhorn, 
that “the wording of the dates of the dated records of Kaniska, Huviska, and Yasudeva is radically 
opposed to the wording of the Saka dates. On the other hand it is identical with the wording of 
the dates in the so-called Malava-Yikrama era,”®i This statement was made by Dr. Kielhorn in 
his paper The Dates of the Saka Era in Inscriptions.”82 Dr. Kielhorn states that in the majority 
of Saka dates the term year ” is rendered by the word Varsa. In the dates of the inscriptions of 
Kaniska, Huviska and Yasudeva the word for year everywhere is Saihvatsara^ Savatsara or Saih ; 
and in those of the Satavahana or Andhrabbrtya family we have Saihvacchare, Savacchare or Sava 
throughout. In a footnote it is added that another diiKerence between these dates and those of the 
Western Ksatrapas is this that the former (with the exception of one date which quotes a Macedonian 
month) are all season dates, whereas the later all quote the ordinary lunar months.ss In the 
inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapas .... the word for “year” everywhere is Varsa, 
and this circumstance seems to me to connect these dates in unmistakable manner with the dates 
which are distinctly referred to the Saka era in which the word Varsci decidedly predominates.” 


76 Ibid, p. 404 jHd, p. 407. 

80 7. R. A. October, 1906, p. 1006. 

83 Tbid, footnote 40* 


75 I. A„ Vol. XX, p. 402, quoted in 7. R. A. S„ 1905, p. 232. 

T8 Ibid, p. 409. ’8 R. A. 5., 1905, p. 283. 

81 Ibid, p. 992. 82 I A., Vol. XXVI, p. l53. 
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These two things seem to be in favour ol Dr. Fleet’s theory that the Kusana inscriptions are dated 
in the Vikrama era. But the first observation of Dr. Kielhorn that in the Kusana inscriptions, the term 
year is always rendered either by Sam or Samvatsara, can be met with at once. Dr. Kielhorn himself 
has said on a previous occasion : “ But in reality samvat and sam may be used oi the years of any 
era, and only in quite modern times are those terms by the Hindus themselves employed to distinguish 
the Vikrama from Haka years.”®*^ In fact the words Varsa and Samvaisara are synonymous and such 
differentiation can hardly be exact. Again, there arc some Kliaroathi inscriptions in which the term 
“year” has been rendered by the word Varsa or its Prrikrit equivalent, and these are so intimately 
connected with the Kusana group of Indian inscriptions through paheographical similiiriiy that it 
is impossible to assert that the dates in them can be referred to any era other than that used iii the 
Kusana inscription themselves. These are — 

(1) An inscription found in a Ruzra in Muchai in Yusufzai and referred to in the Report of 
the exploration by the 10th Sappers, under Captain Maxwell, in 1882. The date is the year 81 . This 
inscription, as far as I know, has not been edited before, so 1 have edited it at the end of this paper. 

(2) The Skarradheri image inscription, the year 179.®^ 

(3) The Kaldarra inscription of the year 113. 

As to Dr. Kielhorn’s second observation, that the Kusiina dates , with one oxce}»ti(>n which 
mentions a Macedonian month, are all season dates, while the dates of the iuscription^t (d' tin? \V(‘>tern 
Ksatrapas, all quote ordinary lunar months, it must be admitted that all Bifilnnl inscriptions belonging 
to the reigns of Kanigka, Huviska, and Yasiideva contain season dales. But the d*ii(‘s in the 
Kharosthi inscriptions of these princes contain ordinary solar mouths — 

(1) Zeda .. Sarii 11, 28th day of x\sada (Asriuliu), 

(2) Manikyala... Sam 18, 20th day of Kartiya (Kurltika). 

(3) Ara (edited at the end of this Sam 41, Otb day of Pofhavada (Praindhaptida). 

paper). 


(7) Paja 

(8) Kaldarra 

(9) Panjtar 

(10) Skarradheri 

(11) Dewai 


To this may be added two others which do not contain the names of any princes — 

(4) Ohiii'l ... ... Saih Cl, 8ih day of Cetra (Caifra). 

(5) Fateh Jang ... Sam 08, ICth day of Pofchiivada (Prauftihupiula). 

The dates, with years above one hundred, should also be taken in a line with tluse*— 

(6) TakhU-Bahai Sam 103, 5th day of Vesakha rVaisakha), 

Saih 111, 15fch day of 'Sravana (Bravauu)- 
Saih 113, 20th day of Sravatui (iSruvana). 

Sam 122, 1st day of Sravana (Sravana). 

Sana 179, lOth day of Aiiada (A?ri-llia), 

Sam 200, 8th day of Yeiakha (Vaisakha). 

The Brahml inscription of the year 135 mentions the month and day ns Pusyanulso ilivane 
vimse di 20,’’ which seems to be a compromise between solar montli dates and season dates. Himilurly. 
also, in the Mathura Jaina image ins-ription of the reign of Knmara Gupta I of the year II;J we find 
that the nmnth and the day has been put in a manner which also seems to he a comproniise heiwetm 
solar month dates and season dates, * ‘ Yijayarajya saiii (100, 10) 3 Ka(rfctika Hemu) nta nrd(Hu 3) 
di(va) sa 20, asyapurvvayara” etc. According to Dr. Kielhorn himself, tlic solar montli is also 
used in Saka dates. But this use of solar months in Saka dates appears for the fir.st time so lata us 
in the year 944 = 1022 A. D. But the months mentioned above are undoubteilly solar months, ami 
in these we see that beginning with the year 11 up to the year 200 the months \md in Kusana 
dates are solar months. With the exception of some of Usavadiita’s inscriptions all Wc.^eru Kuatrapa 

8* i. A., Vol. XX, p. 404. 
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dates are Brahmanical records. May it not be that the Buddhists of the earlier centuries oE the 
Christian era used solar months in the reckonings, while the Brahmans used the lunar mouth, as 
their religious ceremonies and festivals are always connected with Tithis and Palcsas, Dr. Kieiliorn 
holds that in the majority of Saka dates with solar months the Tithis and Pal'sas are also quoted. 
But this may have been the effect of the long residence of the era in Southern India where the solar 
reckoning, notwithstanding the nominal use of solar months, is of little practical importance” ( J. A., 
Vol. XXV, p. 270). It may be that the use of the lunar month dates in Saka era is the result of its 
long residence in Southern India and that the use of the solar month names is the result of its 
northern and civil origin. The Saka era is undoubtedly of civil origin and during its earlier portion 
the omission of lunar months, PaJasas and Tithis^ in it does not seem irregular. In any way it can 
hardly be maintained now “that the wording of the dates of Kanbka, Hiivi'^ka and Vasudeva are 
radically opposed to the wording of the Saka dates.” 

Dr. Fleet finds a confirmation of his theory in the Takhtd-Bahal inscription of Gondophernes 
which is dated in the year 103 and in the 26th year of the reign of Gondophernes. The coins 
of Gondophernes indicate, according to Cunningham, that he must be placed “later than those of 
the dynast.es of Vonones and Azas and earlier than those of Kaniska.86 The Christian legends 
make Gondophernes a contemporary of the Apostle Thomas. If the date of this inscription is 
referred to the Malava-Vikrama era, then only a satisfactory result is obtainable. Because in that 
case the accession of Gondophernes falls in the year 21 A. D. In the Christian legends the 
name of Gondophernes is associated with another Indian prince named Mazdai or Misdeos, and 
M. Sylvain Levi identifies this prince with the BAZAHO or bazoaho of the coins and the 
Vasudeva of the inscriptions. The earliest inscription of Vasndeva is dated in the year 74, and 
so if this date is referred to the Yikrama era it becomes equivalent to 18 A. D., which makes 
him a contemporary of Gondophernes. This result, according to Dr. Fleet, clearly shows that the 
dates in the Kusana inscriptions must be referred to the Malava-Vikrama era, because in this case 
only a satisfactory solution of the problem is brought about conjointly by three separate lines of 
evidence, the palaeograpbic, the numismatic, aud the historic. These three separate lines of evidence 
tend to prove that the reign of Gondophernes is to be placed in the first half of the first century 
A. D. Dr. Biihler placed the Takht-i-Baha! inscription of Gondophernes in the fourth group of his 
classification of Kharo&thi records, “ which begins with the Taklit-i-Bahai inscription of Godopherres 
and is fully developed in the inscriptions of the later Kusana kings Kaniska and Huviska.” 87 
But we have seen already that Dr. Biihler, throughout his work, has taken the characters of the Sue- 
Vihar inscription as representing the characters of the Kusana inscriptions, because that inscription 
is the only one of which a complete and intelligible interpretation has been given. But it has also 
been shown that the characters of the Sue-Vihar plate cannot be taken to represent Kharosthi 
characters of the Kusana period. If we compare the Takht-i-Bahai inscription with that of 
Manikyala or that from Zeda, then the following conclusions follow : — 

(1) The Kh, both in the Manikyala and Zeda inscriptions, is archaic, while that in the fifth line 
of the Takht-i-Bahal inscription is later, as it shows a slight curve on the top as found also in the 
Pan j tar and Kaldarra inscriptions. 

(2) The characters resemble those of the Panjtar and Kaldarra inscriptions rather than those 
of Manikyala or Zeda. 

(3) The symbol for 100 is exactly like those found in the Panjtar and Mount Banjs® 
inscriptions. 


*5 Ouimiiighani's Coins of ihe SaZeas ( reprinted from the ^imismaHc Chronicle ), p. 15. 

Indian Paloeography ( ed. Fleet ), p. 25. Senart’s No. 35 in /. A., 9« serie, tom. IV, p. 514, pi. v. 
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The above conclusioES show that from the palaeographic standpoint BTan^^ka cannot be placed 
later than Gondophernes as proposed by Dr. Biihler, General Cnnninghara, Mr. Y. A. Smith, 
and others ; on the other hand the pal geographical evidence clearly proves that Goudoi)heriies 
reigned after the Kusana group. The historic evidence is chiefly based on the Christian chionicleis. 
According to the Acts of St. Thomas, that apostle came to the Court of an Indian king named 
Gondopherres. These Acts also relate the visit of St. Thomas to another Indian king named 
Mazdai or Misdens who is thus made the contemporary of Gudnaphar or Gondophernes. These 
Acts occur in various languages, and in most cases the version of the story is the same.^<^ Dr. AV right, 
who edited these Acts, places the date of their composition not later than the 4th century, while 
Mr. Burkitt places the date before the middle of the 3rd century A D.^i No author takes the date 
of the composition of these Acts to the first and second centuries of the Christian era, and no 
confidence can be placed on chroniclers who wrote two centuries after the actual occurrence. 
St. Thomas may have visited India, but the statement that he was a contemporary of tlie kings 
Gondophernes and Misdaios is extremely unreliable. That the stories in the Acts of St, Thomas 
have little or no historical basis is indeed almost sel£-evident.”®3 Mazdai may be another form of 
A^asudeva, but it cannot be said with absolute certainty that it is so. The numismatic evidence seems 
to fix the position of Gondophernes in the first half of the first century of the Christian era. But this 
happens only when the coins of this prince are compared with those of other Indian princes, but one 
important consideration has been lost sight of by the numismatists. This is that one class of coins 
of this prince on which the legend is only in Greek, the Kharosthi one being absent, are undoubt<*dI y 
of the Parthian type. And that they should be compared with the coinage of Parthian inoiiar<‘lis 
and not with those of the Indian princes. The date of Gondophernes, if it is to be obtained from 
numismatic evidence only, should be deduced by comparing Lis coins with those of the Arsakithn. 
Thus we see that of the three separate lines of evidence which tend to place Gondophernes in or 
about the middle of the first century A. D., the first second are uncertain, while the third is 
unreliable. 

The Takht-i-Bahai inscriptions of Gondophernes is dated in the year 103, and the cpiestion arises 
to what particular era this date is to be referred* Three eras have been mentioned up to date-— 

(1) Dr. Fleet’s theory that the date should be referred to the Malava-A^ikrama cra.*’*^ 

(2) Mr. Y. A. Smith's theory that the inscription is dated in the Caesarean era of Arttioch.^t 

(3) The theory put forth by Messrs, Bhandarkar that tfie inscription is dated in tlie Saka 

The improbability of the use of the Mdava-VIkrama era in the Paujab in the first two or thnn* 
centuries of the Christian era- is evident from the remarks of Dr. Kielhorn, Mr. A^. A. Hmith has 
also clearly shown that the use of that era in this inscription is impossible.^^ 

The arguments put forth by Dr. Fleet against the use of Caesarean era of Antioch in India 
are decisive and leave no doiibt.^7 


89 V. A. SipaiW^^JEarly History of India, p. 202. 

sfi For further partionlars, see Levi, 7. A., July-Deoember, 1896, pp. 414-S4, and January- June, 1897, 
also W. B. Philip, I. A., 1903, pp. 1 and 145, and Dr. Fleet, J. E. A. 8., 1005, p. 203. 

8^ I. A„ Vol. XXXII, p. 2. - 


pp. 27 — ki; 


.7 1^® review of Bishop Medlycott’s India and Apostle Thomas,’ 

/, E. A. S., October, 1906, p. 1020. 


83 1903, p. 231. 

83 J, F. B. E. A, 8., Vol. XX, p. 382, and 7. E. A, 8., July, 1906, p. 706. 
89 A. 5., October, 1906, p. 1006. 


8* Z D. M. a, 1903, p. 71. 
8^ 7. E. A, July, 1006, p. 
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• The third theory has been objected to by Dr. Fleet on the ground that “ there are no real 
grounds for thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of Northern India above 
Kathiawad, and the southern and western parts of the territory now known as Malwa.^^a ]jp 
date two inscriptions have been discovered in Northern India which contains the word Saka. These 
are — 

(1) The inscription P. on the Mathura Lion Capital,^® 

(2) A Jaina inscription from Mathura. 

The first inscription is in KharosthI, and runs as follows ; — 

Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. 

This was translated by the late Dr, Ehagwanlal Indraji as ‘ In honour of the whole of 
Sakastana, i. e.^ Sakasthana or the land of the Sakas.* Dr. Fleet proves that in this inscription the 
word Saka is equal to Svaka, t. e., ‘ own,’ and so he takes the inscription to mean — “ In honour of 
his own home,”^ But Dr. Hultzsch corrects him that evidently Sarvasa is the name of the donor in 
the genitive case. Dr. Fleet then translates it as follows: — (The gift of) Sarva in honour of his 
own home .2 

It is plain that Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s translation is quite natural, while Dr. Fleet’s version 
is rather strained. In other votive inscriptions it is generally said that such and such things ha\re 
been erected in honour of one’s father and mother or other relations or one’s gods, but the erection 
of anything in honour of a land is novel. But again the erection of something in honour of one’s 
homestead is absolutely incompatible with Indian ideas. An Indian honours his father and mother, 
his spiritual teacher, and it may be also that he honours his other relations ; he honours his own god, 
be it a Buddha or an Arhat; he may also erect something in honour of his country : but he never 
erects anything either in honour of his own self or his own homestead. Of course, it is possible to 
take these Prakrit words to mean many things at the same time, but there is always a limit beyond 
which these meanings, even when possible, should not be stretched. This interpretation of the word 
Saha as equivalent to Svaka takes the meaning beyond that limit. Dr. Fleet’s other argument that 
the word Stham in Sanskrit, does not mean a country is admissible, but Mr. Thomas’ researches show 
that the word is foreign and probably of Persian , origin, and it is sure that it has been used by one 
who was a non-Indian and probably a Persian. The Sakastana of the inscription P. of the Mathura 
Lion Capital is undoubtedly the Sakastene of Isidorus of Charax.^ 

The second inscription runs as follows : — 

(1) (Na)mo Arahato Vardhamanasya Gotiputrasa Pothaya-Saka-kalavalasa. 

(2) . . . . Kosikiye Simitraye Ayagapato p(r)a(ti). 

The word Saha in this inscription has been interpreted in two ways. Dr. Biihler took it to 
mean the Scythians and tranlated the inscription as follows : — Reverence to the Arhat 
Yardhamanal A tablet of homage (was set up) by Srimitra, the Kosiki (wife) of Gotiputrawho is 
(or was) a black serpent to Pothayas and Bakas.” But Dr. Fleet takes this word Saha to mean 
a Buddhist and it is quite possible. The word Saha in Prakrit may mean both a Scythian and 
a Sakya or Buddhist. To Dr. Fleet’s list of instances in which the word Saha means a Sakya, 
I may add one more. During the working season of 1905-06 some excavations were made at 
Rajgir by Mr. J. H. Marshall and Dr. T. Bloch, during which a piece of inscribed red sand-stone 
was discovered. Only some boughs of trees are discernible on this stone, and below this are the 
words Saha Muni in Northern K§atrapa characters and this undoubtedly becomes in Sanskrit 
Sakya Muni, L e.' Buddha. But it cannot be maintained that in the Prakrit of this period the 
word Saha or Saha means only a Buddhist and not a Scythian. 

98 /. B. A. 8,, 1905, p. 230. s® t/l E. A, 8,^ 1894, p. 540, ' i'’® E. I, Vol. J, p. 393, No. 33. 

1 /. E. A S., 1004, p. 703. 2 /. E.A, 8., 1905, p. 154. s E. A. jS., January, 1906, p. 192. 
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There is another evidence, which shows independently of numismatics, that the Sakas ruled in 
India before the Kusana family, but this has been altogether ignored by Dr. Fleet. He has repeatedly 
stated that Rajuvuia and his son Sodasa were contemporaries of Vasudeva and that they kept 
him out of Mathura^ but this statement is not supported by a single fact On the other hand the 
characters of the three inscriptions of Sodasa are decidedly archaic and earlier than those of the 
inscriptions of the Kusanas. These inscriptions constitute a special group in Indian palmography 
which shows the transition between the earliest inscriptions from Mathura and the inscriptions 
of the Kusana period.® Dr. Biihler has taken the characters of these inscriptions as the Northern 
types of Ksatrapa characters and has devoted a separate section to them. His remarks in the 
second volume of the EpigrapUa Indica leave no doubt as to this “ Though the precise date 
assigned to Sodasa may be doubted, still he must have ruled at Mathura in the first century B. 0,, 
before the time of Kam§ka and his successor.” And again “ the Mahaksatrapas of Mathura must 
have passed away before the Kusanas reigned there.”® 

These three inscriptions prove that there was a line of foreign rulers in Northern India before the 
Ku§anas. Then again numismatics prove the existence of several other rulers who were also 
foreigners. They may be of Persian origin as Mr. Thomas takes them, but even then to the maiik 
body of the Indian people they were Sakas. The only other statement of Dr. Fleet \vhich seems to 
me to he peculiar is that Kozoulo-Kadphises and Hima-Kadphises were preceded by Kaniska, 
Huviska, and Vasudeva, and that they belong to quite a different dynasty. Dr. Fleet has Found 
a supporter of this view in Dr. Otto Francke.7 There is no doubt about the fact that Kozoulo- 
Kadphises and Wema-Kadphises were Kusanas, as on their coin legends they are expressly called 
so. Then the types of the coins of these princes are decidedly earlier, and at the same time 
connected by a symbol to those of Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasudeva. These two facts prove tlmt 
Kozoulo-Kadphises and Wema-Kadphises belong to the same group as Kaniska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva, and that former two princes preceded the later three. On the data at present 
available the exact relationship between Kozoulo and Hema-Kadphises and Kaniska cannot bo 
determined. Indian numismatics has vastly improved since the days of James Prinsep, and bis 
suggestion that the Kadphises belonged to a separate group can hardly be relied on at the present 
date. With regard to the latest argument of Dr^ Fleet, adduced in favour of his theory, it may be 
said that the remarks of Hiuen Thsang himself makes it impossible to place any reliance m 
them. The traditional date of Kaniska,® which places him four hundred years after the death of 
Gautama Buddha, is a mere tradition. The exact date of Buddha^s death still remains to W 
ascertained, and Dr. Fleet’s assumption that Buddha died in 482 B. C. is a mere theory. Hiueti 
Thsang himself states that “ As regards the period since Buddha’s nirvana the schools are of 
very diverse views. Some say it dates back over twelve hundred years, others over thirteen hundred 
years, a third section over fifteen hundred years, others again over nine hundred. Yet none say 
thousand.”® On this the statement of Dr. Francke, ‘‘ The Tang-Annals and the Sui-AnnaJs each 
get different dates from these, so that it is impossible to fix the accession of Kanaka by this data ” 
seems to be conclusive.^® * 


The second theory of the second group is that put forth by Messrs. Fergusson and Oldenberg- 
It holds that Kaniska founded the Saka era and that the dates in the Kusana inscriptions 
should be referred to that era. It has already been shown that this theory was based upon 
insufficient grounds and so it is untenable. But in spite of that we find eminent scholar!^ 
still maintaining that the Ku§ana inscriptions should be referred to the Saka era. Dr. Bghler never 
clearly expressed any opinion on this point, but the general tenor of his writings express that the 


7. A. 8., 1904, p. 70S. 

® Dr. Blooh has fully dealt with these inscriptions in his paper 
Sravasti.’* J, A. S. Vol. LXVH, Part 1, 1898, p. 274. 

6 196. 

’ I. A., February, 1906, p, 47. 

• BeaPa Buddhist Record of the Western Words, Yol. II, p. $3. 


*‘An Inscribed Buddhist Statue from 

» 7. B. A S,, October, 1906, p. 970. 

I, A, February, 1906, p. 4SL 
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Ku^ana dates should be referred to the Saka era. Though General Cunningham had put forth two 
theories on Ku§ana dates, yet in his last work we find that he places the Saka era by the side of the 
Seleucidan era in the interpretation of Ku§ana dates.^^ Mr. Rapson, in his Indian Coins, says 
‘ the Saka era has unusually been supposed to date from the ahhisika of Kaniska at Mathura. ^2 
Last of all Mr. Y . A. Smith, before he undertook to prove the use of the Laukika era in Kusana 
inscriptions, was of opinion that the date of the accession of Kaniska lies between B. C. 57 and 78 
A. D., and probably took place in the year 65 A. Later on, when he published his paper on 

the chronology of the Kushan period, he makes the following objections to the use of the Saka era in 
the Kusana inscriptions : — 

(1) The current belief that Kaniska ascended the throne in 78 A. D. adds half a century to 
the gap between the Kusanas and the Guptas and is less easily reconcilable with palmographic facts. 

(2) The Saka or Salivahana era originated in Western India and did not come even into partial 
use in Northern India until a late period. 

(3) The theories of Oldenberg and Bhandarkar, which agree in doctrine that the Kusana 
inscriptions are dated according to* the Saka era, require us, contrary to all probability, to assume that 
the Saka reckoning was adopted for a century in Northern India and then dropped. 

The arguments of Mr, Bhandarkar have already been dealt with above and we have seen that — 

(1) Kaniska was a Saka ; 

(2) The Kusana inscriptions are not dated in any era with the hundreds omitted ; and 

(3) It is possible to place the accession of Kani§ka about the year 78 A. D, 

If Kani§ka was a Saka, and his accession took place in or about 78 A. D„ the natural tendency 
is to connect him with the Indian era, whose initial year falls in 78-9 A. D. and which is known by 
the name of Saka era. But serious obstacles mentioned above have been raised against the use of 
this era in Northern India. The first objection is that the use of the Saka era adds half a century 
more to the gap between the Kusanas and the Guptas than does the Laukika theory, and so is less 
reconcilable with palseographical facts. As regards the palaeography of the Ku§ana inscriptions, 
Mr. Smith says : — ** It is not always easy by mere inspection to distinguish an inscription of the 
Kti§ana from one of the Gupta period. Many alphabetical forms specially characteristic of the 
Gupta inscriptions are found sporadically in Kusana records, while on the other hand Gupta 
documents often exhibit archaic forms specially characteristic of the Kusana age.” The above 
statement is only partially true, because a number of Ku§ana records do not at all exhibit later 
forms, but on the other hand exhibit many archaic forms. 

The study of Kusana and cognate inscriptions leads one to the following conclusions:— 

(1) The inscriptions which are marked as archaic in the list on pages 37, 38 above do not belong 
to the Kusana period proper but to an earlier one. 

(2) The majority of Buddhist inscriptions exhibit archaic forms. Compare Nos. 1, 2, and 29 
of the list. 

(3) Archaic forms are absent from the majority of the Jaina inscriptions. Thus, out of 57 
inscriptions in the list which are undoubtedly Jaina and belong to the Kusana period, only 10 
inscriptions exhibit archaic forms. 

(4) The characters of the Buddhist inscriptions are angular, neatly incised, and pleasing to the 
eye. Compare Nos. 1, 2, 29, 34, 39, and 48 of the list. 

(5) The characters of the Jaina inscriptions are extremely cursive, in most cases incorrect and 

^ 

11 The date referred to here is the year 64 on the Bodh Gaya image inscription which Cunningham believed , 
to be a Kusana date, but it has been proved above that tins is really a Gupta date. See Cunningham’s MahabodTii, 
pp. 7 and 21. 

1? Indian Coins, p. 18. V. A. Smith’s Jaina of Mathwrd md other Aniiquiiies, pp. 4-5. 

1^ /. B, A, 8., 1903. p. 35. 
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Thus, if a comparison is made between two inscriptions, one of which is Jaina and the other 
Buddhist, and which mention the name of the same king and contain dates near enough to allow of 
comparison, then the difference in the form of the characters would be instantly recognised. The 
characters of the Jaina inscription would appear to be very late modifications of those of the Buddhist 
one. If the Sarnath inscription of the year 3 (No. 1), which is Buddhist, is compared with the 
Mathura inscription of the year 4, a Jaina record, the above statement would at once be evident. 
In fact, it is very difficult to distinguish between Jaina inscriptions of the Kusana period and those of 
the Gupta period, but not between Buddhist inscriptions of the Kusana period. The only cause of 
this is that the Jaina inscriptions of Mathura are in a script which was very much in advance even of 
the current script of the period. It is very well known that the current script used in every-day lift 
of a period is very much more in advance of the script exhibited on epigraphical records. Dr. Biihler 
has already noticed the influence of the current hand of the period on Indo-Scythian inscriptions. 
Most of the Jaina inscriptions mention the particular Gana, Kula, and Bakha to which the donor, 
belonged, and in particular cases mention is made that the donor was either a 'Sresthin or Sarthavahai"> 
so it is extremely probable that these donors of the Indo-Scythmn period, like their descendants at the 
present day, were merchants or traders. Now it is well known that Indian merchants and traders 
use an extremely cursive script in their daily transactions. The Banias and Modis and the clerkvS of 
merchants and big traders at the present day use a script which is very much in advance of the 
current hand and still more so of that used in print. It is also extremely probable that the Jaina 
merchants and traders of the Indo-Scythian period, in recording their religious donations, used the 
same script as in their business transactions. This in fact is the only explanation for the presence of 
later forms in inscriptions of the first and the second century A. D. In this case a difference of 41* 
or 60 years would not matter very much, and it cannot be held that, if the date of the accession oi 
Kaniska is placed 47 years earlier, it would be less easily reconcilable with palceographical facts, 
because the later forms which occur in these inscriptions become common two centuries later. If we- 
exclude the Jaina inscriptions we find that the characters of the other inscriptions of this period do* 
not show any marked affinity to those of the inscriptions of the Gupta period. The Jaina records 
of the Ku§ ana period form a unique series of Indian epigraphs showing very advanced forms of 
characters, the parallel of which has not as yet been found in India, 

I may note here that one at least of the inscriptions of this period is official. This is 20 of 
the list. Nos, 1 and 2 may also be taken as official. No. 1 is decidedly official, as it mentions the 
name of the two satraps, probably father and son, the Mahaksatrapa K harapullana and the K^atrapa 
Yanagpara, while the second may also be taken to be an official inscription because the friars 
Bala and Pusyavuddhi were undoubtedly personages who possessed great influence at the Royal 
Court ; for governors of provinces, however devout they may be, do not take so strong an interest in 
the gifts of ordinary monks as these two do, I may also note that I cannot agree %vith 
Dr. Vogel’s interpretation of the relation between the satraps and the monks. Dr. Vog(‘l says : ^ * 

“ The question has been raised how mendicants who have to beg for their food and are not 
allowed worldly possessions could make donations which would necessarily involve considerable 
expenditure. Perhaps the Sarnath inscriptions afford an explanation. We may su])posc that the 
two satraps supplied the necessary funds, but the gift was carried on under the supervision of the 
friar Bala, who thus was fully justified in calling the gift his own.”^® 

One of the main points of discussion which necessitated the making of a second Buddhist Council 
at Vaisali, was whether the monks were to receive gold or silver as gifts or not. Mention i.s made 
of monks of Vaisali who actually received gold and silver as gifts.^7 This proves that the Buddhist 
monks were not above accepting gold and silver as gifts. Moreover, the inscriptions on the 
pedestal expressly states : » 

(1) Bhik§usya Balasya Trepifcakasya Bodhisatvo pratisthfipito 

(2) mahaksatrapena Kharapallanena saha ksatrapena Vanasparena. 


F. r., Vol. I, p, 373. 


lep', 4 , Vol. VIII, p. 173. 


Eockhiirs Life of Buddha^ 178. 
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That is, the' Eodhisattva image of the Bhiksu Bala, who was well versed in the three pitakas, 
was set up by the great satrap Kharapallana and the satrap Vanaspara. They may have placed the 
money at the disposal of the satrap and then left Benares to some other holy place, while the satraps 
superintended the carving and the erection of the statue. The text of the inscription on the 
umbrella shaft : — 

Line (3) Bhik^usya B'alasya Trepitakasya 

(4) Bodhisattvo pratisthapito 


Line (8) saha k&atrapeiia Vanasparena Kharapalla- 
„ (9) nena ca 

In the way expressed above means accordingly that the satraps also acquired merit by their 
la-bour of superintendence. 

The second and third objections to the use of the Saka era in Northern India in the Kusana 
period may be answered together. There is no direct proof that the Saka era originated in 
Western India. On the other hand, the researches of Mr. Bhandarkar clearly prove that the era was 
originally founded in Northern India, and that Nahapana and Oastana were Northerners, and most 
probably were merely provincial governors. There is no need to assume that the Saka reckoning was 
adopted for a century in Northern India and then dropped. If we take the Saka era to have begun 
from the date of the accession of Kani^ka, then we find that it was in use in Mathura up to the 
year 308-9 A* D. Thus the Saka reckoning was not merely adopted for a century but for two 
centuries- or more. Then the invasions of later Kusanas from the North-Western provinces and the 
rise of the Gupta empire gradually drove it out of Northern India, but it remained in use in the 
South-W esiern provinces of the Kusana empire. The use of the Gupta era affords a parallel case. It 
originated in Northern India in A. D, 318-19. It remained there in use for three centuries (if we 
exclude the dates from Nepal, then the latest date is the year 300 on the Ganjam plate of Sasanka — 
J5J. J., Vol, Vl, p. 143), then it was driven out of Northern India by the Harsa and Malava- 
Vikrama eras. It is possible that if the successors of Harsavardhana had been able and powerful 
tulers like those of Oandra Gupta I, the Gupta era could hardly have remained in use in Nepal 
for two more centuries. But it is known that the Gupta era was current in Western India 
up to the 12th or 13th centuries A. D., and that in its later days it was known as the Yalabhi 
Sam vat. So it is evident that it is also possible for the Saka era to have originated in Northern 
India, and after three hundred years to have been driven out of it and to have remained current in 
one single part of its original area for several centuries longer. It is also probable that the name 
of the era was given to it long after its formation. The inscriptions of the Western satraps do not 
mention its name, though it is certain that their dates should be referred to the Saka era. The 
earliest inscription in which the name is mentioned is the Badami cave inscription of the Calukya 
Mangalisa,i8 The name Salivahana was applied to it for the first time in the year 1194 of this 
era, i, e., 1272 A. Thus we find that all serious obstacles to the use of the Saka era in 

Northern India and in the Kusana inscriptions disappear. But we must admit that there is no direct 
evidence to show that Kaniska founded the Saka era, and it is doubtful whether any such evidence will 
ever be found. But it is possible, as Dr. Fleet says, that this era is one of those eras that originated 
in an extension of regnal or dynastic yeaxs.^o It was actually set going as an era by the successor 
who did not break the reckoning so started by introducing another according to his own regnal years. 
But between the accession of Kaniska in 78 A. D, and the death of Eukratidas in B. C. 156,21 ^0 
find a host of princes ruling the country between Bactria and the Pan jab, whose position and sequence 
require to be settled before we proceed to deal with the events of the reigns of Kaniska and his 


18 X A., Vol. 11, p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363 ; and VoL X, p. 58 ; and F. I., Vol. VII, Appendix, p. 2, No. 3. 

!• Kielhorn in Z. A., Vol. XXVI, p. 150. 3® Fleet, Corpus Jnscri'pUoimm Jndicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 143. 

21 V. A- Smith’s BarVy p. 217. 
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successors. Most of these princes are kncwn to us only through their coins. They are, as we have 
seen, divisible kto three clasfies (a) The Scythians ; (6) the later Greeks ; and (c) the Parthian g. 
It will be shown kter -on that it is impossible to place a Parthian dynasty ruling over Seistan asid 
Gandhara k the first century of the Christian era. There remain only the Greekts and the 
Scythians. The most important of the Greek princes were Menander and ApoSlodotos, who are 
mentioned 'by the classical historians as the conquerors of India.23 It is hardly possible to lay down 
the exact chronological -sequence of the other Greek princes. The last of them is Hernraius, who 
probably ruled in the Kabul valley in the opening year of the Christian ea'a and w-as to some extent 
the contemporary of Kiutsiu-kio or Kozoulo-Kadphases. There are some coins on which the Greek 
legend bears the name of Hermaios, while the Kharosthi one bears that of Kadphises I, It may be 
that Kadphises I acknowledged the over-lordship of H-ermaios before he united tlio five Yufe-chl 
principalities under his sway. It is certain that Kadphises I swept away the Greek rule from 
Afghanistan. The Scythian prinoes, who preceded Kaniska, are also known to ns chiefly Itojk 
their coins, ibut they hav-e also left several inscriptions. The earliest of them^ according to the 
numismatista, is Maues or Moas, but his coins are ifouaad only in the Panjab, and Mr. 1). R, 
Bhandarkar accordingly takes him to be the last of the Scythian prinoes. Vonones, whobc 
-coins are found in Kandahar, Ghazni, and Seistan, was probably the first prince of those early 
SeytMan conquerors. He was succeeded by his nephew, Spalirises, wl>o, with Ms father, Spalahores, 
and his brother, Spalagadaines, were his tributaries. After Spalirises, a prince named Axes or 
Aya seems to have ascended the throne. Azes was at first subordinate both to Vonones and 
Spalirises, Azes was succeeded by Aziliaes, after whom the d.ynasty seems to have been redticed to 
a subordinate position. According to the author% of Mr. Rapson, Yonones seems to have come to 
the throne at the beginning of the first century B. <0. His coins are fairly numerous^ and we niav 
safely assign to him ^ reign of 25 years. Be seems to have lived in the West, probably in Seistan, 
while his deputies -ruled Afghaaaistan and the Panjab in his name. 


«ssiunptioa Abe accession of bis nephew, Spalirises, may be placed in ibc y.-ar 
70 B. C. Both Azes and his nephew, Spalagadames, were the tributaries of this prince. His coins 
are not so Tiea-y ainmesona, and reign of 15 years is .tnite sn£Bcieiii for him. After Spalirises this 
dynasty comes to an end, amd Azes, who was a tributary prince both under Vonones and Spalirises, 
makes branself independent in itihe Panjab. Afghanistan seems to hare passed kto the sway of the 
Yne^du chieftains. The coins of Azes ase not .obtainable in Afghanistan, but tliey are fairlr 
numer^s m the Panjah, and a reign nf 15 years may be nllowed Ao him, as he is known to have 
rei^ for .a long time as .subordinate to Yonones and Spalarises. Be was snooeeded by 
AziljsM. whose .esact relationship, to Azes cannot be ascertained. At this time a prince of the 
Kwi-Ohaouang or Kuganas or Heraus, who is most prohaflbly the In-mo-fn of the Chinese 
atonans, conquered Ki-pm (Eapisa). The existence of Hermaios at the beginning of the Christian 

rdt: w! - the,hilly ffstnessl of Afghani:: 

and the Western Panjab m a subordinate position to the Scythian monarchs. After the .lemise or 

«v8r wwo Aahseg, fhe S. 5 iaiian provincial govwnors made tbemselvea indepaident. They wore 

euM^aov of eh (Sanafexit E^ra^a), and probably recognieod tim nominal 

ZriTmi •' n. Maa», and «bor.. B«l 

‘ .*?•““ “ *» *• ®»cl obevnologioal poailion a£ tba Scythia, aatrane 

^0 ,1 fcee eeftap dynaetioa nr. »I1 fa„„. Hen. ll. ,, 

Iht ^ Hatha, a .ha. eoin. bearmg the „„„ „ ... wa.«nn, 

.n4 B.g,m.s,h f «»»« Jiln.ii. aoani Manig^ and otbe^^ The folio™. C ZSfTo! 
o(|m.on,.ri™n.d,*ortth..h,ondlogMpoailio,a.f,he,.,.lr.,,,._ ® 

king Who ruled north of the HindrKusf S V ^““^“Porary of HeBefaes, the kst Greek 

r— r— Tt Hehokles is certainly the son and successor of Enkratidcs 


^ Trqgos, p, 4l. 
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who died aibout B. 0. 150. Inasm-uch as H-eliokles, the son and saccessor of Eukratides, was 
^contemporary with Strato I, the father of Strato II, who was approsdmately contemporary with 
RajivTila, the Saka satrap of Mathura, the accession of the last named prince must be very close to 
B. a 120. 

The fact that the coins of Rajuvula imitate those of Strato II shows that Raj uvula must be 
placed after Strato II and not before him, and nothing more tihan this can be said to be an accurate 
deduction. Numismatics is of importance only when epigraphy is absent. It may also aid 
epigraphy, but numismatics can hardly be relied on against deductions based on epigraphy and 
palaeography. These two satrap dynasties possess several inscriptions, and it will be seen later on 
that the characters of the inscriptions of these saiteaps preclude any possibility of their beiiig placed 
200 hundred years before the accession of Kaniska, One of the highest authorities on Indian 
numismatics places the Saka satraps in the middle of the 1st century B. 0*23 

(2) Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar places Sodasa, the son of Rajuvnla, in the Baka year 72 =: 160 = 
A. D., and Fatika of Taxila in the Saka year 78=156 A. D., while the accession of Kaniska is 
placed in the year 27*8 A. D. 

.(3) Dr. Fleet takes Sodasa and Rajuvula to be nearly contemporaries of Va^deva. 

The inscriptions of the Scythian satraps occur both in Brahmi and in Kharo^bhi. !lfey are as 
follows : — 

(1) The Taxila .copperplate of Patika, the son of Liaka Kusulaka. The record is dated in the 
year 78 of the {reign of the) Maharaja Moga.2^ 

(2) The Mathura Lion Pillar Capital incriptions, recording the various donations of the two 
satrap families of Taxila and Mathura. This record establishes that Sodasa was a contemporary 
.of Patika and consequently Rajuvula of Liaka.^s 

The records mentioned .above are in Kharogthi, whfle the others given below are in Brahmi-— 

(3) A Jaina record of the year 72. of the reign of the great satrap Sodasa,^® 

(4) A Brahmanical record -of the reign of the great satrap Sodasa.27 

(-5) An inscription found on a wdl at Mora, seven miles from Mathura .2® 

The Kharosthi inscriptions mentioned above form the third variety of Dr. Biihler's division of 
Kharo§thi records. But as has been shown above, if the characters -of the Manikyala inscriptio-n are 
•taken ias representing the fourth variety instead of the Sue-Yihar inscription, the difference between 
the forms of the characters of these two -varieties diminish. The -characters of .the third variety show 
that they immediately preceded those of the fourth vjiriety. The Taxila copperplate cannot he placed 
two hundred years before the Manikyala inscription. The palaeography of the Brahmi inscriptions 
nlso supports the tabove conclusion. When Dr. Buhler’s Indische Falaeographie was published, it was 
supposed that the difference between the Ksatrapa and K.usana periods was considerable. But recent, 
discoveries have shown that this difference cannot be much. The excavations of Sarnath have yielded 
three records to the list of dated Ku§ana inscriptions. Two of itbese are from Sarnath, and the third, 
is from Set-Mahet and was discover-ed more than forty years ago. The first line of the Sravasti 
inscription is much damaged and consequently the name of the reigning monarch and the date is 
lost. When Dr. Bloch published this inscription in 18982® he was led by the paleography of the 


Eapson’s Indian Coins , p. 8. 

2* A, S, R., Vol II, p. 133, and plate lix.. ; J. R. A. 1894, p. 551 ; and I., Yol. IT, p. 54, andplate^ 

26 J. R. A, 8., 1*894, p. 525. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji edited tkese inscriptions .without any* facsimile. A fresh 
•edition with a facsimile is much -needed, but this linscription is out .of the sseach of Indians as it is in iihe British 
JMuseum. * 

W, X, Vol. II, p. 199, No, 2. 27 A. 8. Tol. Ill, p. 30, No, 1 and J. A., Yol..XXXm, p. 149, No. 24. 

^ A. 8. R., Yol. XK, p. 49, plate r, N-o. 4, ^ Z A, B, JB,, 1898, Bart I, p, 374. 
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inscription to place it in tke period which included the reigns of Rajuvula and Sodasa. But the 
Sarnath inscription of the year 3 of the reign of Maharaja Kaniska shows thnt the donors of the hvo 
statues are the same. There are also reasons to make us believe that the Sravasti inscription was 
incised after the Sarnath record. The subscript ya, which is always tripartite in the Sarnath inscrip ^ 
tions, is once bipartitein the Sravasti inscription (at the end of the second line in Pusya). This clearly 
indicates that the difference between the reigns of Rajuvula and Sodasa and Kaniska cannot bo 200 
years. In editing the inscriptions from Sarnath, Dr. Vogel says, that “the similaidty between 
the scripts of the Mathura satraps and that of the earliest of Kaniska is so striking that the 
two can hardly be separated by more than one century. If the former are to be placed in the 
1st century B. 0., palseographic evidence would point to the conclusion that the commencement of 
Kani§ka’s reign has been rightly supposed to fall in the first century A. 

It is evident then that the satraps of Mathura cannot be placed in B. G. 120. Dr. Fleet's 
statement as to the position of the satraps has been dealt with before, and it is also evident that the 
statement that Sodasa was nearly the contemporary of Vasudeva is arbitrary. Mr. D. R. Bhrmclarkar 
also places Kaniska 200 years after Sodasa and makes the latter a contemporary of the Western 
satrap Rudradama. But the characters of the Junagadh inscriptions of Rudradiima are later than 
those of the Sarnath inscription of Kaniska, and so much later than those of the inscriptions 
of Sodasa. The date of Kaniska certainly falls before Rudradama, and so it is nut possible that 
Rudradama was a contemporary of Sodasa.^i 

The Sarnath inscription also shows that the title Mahaksatrapa does not imply that the holder 
of it was an independant sovereign. Rajuvula and Sodasa were probably the governors of Mathura 
under Azes II and Maues, who may thus be the king Moga of the Taxila copperplate inscription. 
Sodasa was probably succeeded by Kharahostes and Kalni .^2 

The reign of the earlier Scythian princes and satraps was brought to an end by the conquest of 
Nforthern India by Wema-Kadphises about the year 60 A. D. It is also probable, as Dr. Vogtd 
remarks, that the satraps KharapallSna and Tanaspara were the descendants of the early 
Scythian satraps of Mathura. 3^ The fact that the coins of Wema-Kadphises are found as far 
as Ghazipur does not prove that Kadphises II conquered the whole of Northern India as far 
as Benares. The rupee bearing the bust and name of William IV of England , issued in 
1835, IS current up to the present day in the Panjab and the North-Western Frontier provinces. 
Is this a sufficient proof of the British occupation of the Panjab before 1848 A. D. ? On the 
other hand, the Sarnath inscription of Kaniska leaves no doubt as to the fact that Benares and 
the adjoining territory to some extent was included in the dominions of Kaniska. It is usual 
to find the coins of a previous reign current in provinces conquered years later. Numerous 
instances may be cited of this. W e may safely assume, on the authority of the Chinese historians 
that Yeu-kao-ching or Wema-Kadphises conquered India. Bat it is impossible to state the 
extent of his conquests from numismatical evidence. Certain degree of probability may btj 
imputed to the fact that he conquered only the Panjab and the country as far east as Mathnra. 
But it is absolutely certain that Kaniska ruled as far as Benares. It may be that 
Kaniska extended the empire up to Benares. It is not at all necessary to place th© 
accession of Kaniska in B. C. 5®^ or in B. C. 2®^ simply because the Compendium of the 
Wei states that a Chinaman named King-lu received Buddhist books from the Yuo-ebi 
at that time. The unification of the Yue-chi might not have taken place before the iiatial 


U. X, Vol. VIII, p. 175, 

31 The truth of these remarks oau at once be proved by comparing the characters of the Junagadh inecrip- 
tion (E. X, Vol. VIII, p. 3S) with those of the Sarnath inscription. The characters show that Rudradama must 
have reigned at least 50 years after the incision of the Sarnath record, 

J, B. A S., 1894, pp. 533 and 549. ss VIII, p. ITS* 

3^ Phmpps’ translation of M. Ltvi’s “ Notes Sur les Indo-Scythes'’ in I. Tol. XXYII, p.417. 

Miss Nicholson’s translation of Dr. J’ranke’s “ The Sok and Kaniska” in I Vol. XXZV, p. 33. 
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year of the Christian era, King-lu might haTe received the Buddhist books from any other king 
of the five Yue-chi principalities. The coins of Kadphises I and II show that they favoured no 
particular religion. There is nothing to prevent us from supposing that King-lu received his 
Buddhist books before the conquest of the other Yue-chi principalities by Kiutsiu-Klio of the 
Koei-Chouang or that he received them from a private person at the command of the king. 
According to a lost Sanskrit work named Srl-Dharma-pitaka-sampradaya-nidana, translated into 
Chinese in the year 472 A. D., and quoted by M. Levi in his “Notes,*’ Kaniska is said 
to have conquered India as far as Pataliputra and carried off the Buddhist saint Asvaghosa.®® 
There is nothing in the shape of a direct evidence to show that Kaniska conquered Kasmira, but 
it is certain that he founded there a town called after him Kaniskapura, which is now known as 
Kanispor.s^ So Kasmira must have been included in his empire. His capital, as Mr, V. A. 
Smith holds, was probably Purusapura, t. e., modern Peshawar. According to the Chinese 
translation quoted above, Kaniska engaged in a successful war with Parthia. The most glorious 
exploit of Kaniska was his conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. It has been objected to 
by some scholars that the accession of Kaniska cannot be placed in 78 A, D., because a king of 
the Yue-chi at this time is known to have been defeated by the famous Chinese General 
Pan-Chao. M. Levi says, “ if, as is generally done, we take the coronation of Kani§ka as the 
starting point of the Saka era, we meet with an insurmountable difficulty. Pan-Ohao’s victorious 
campaign, pursued for thirty years ( 73 — 102 A. D. ) without interruption, at this very time restored 
Si-Yu ( the Western provinces )'to the empire and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored 
by Chang-Kian as far as the ^confines of the Greco-Roman world. By 73 A. D. the king 
of Khotan had made his submission, and several other kings of that country followed his example 
and gave their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. Kashgar immediately after returned 
to obedience. The two passes by which the way to the South debouches into India were in the 
hands of the Chinese. The subtnissidn in the year 94, after along resistance of Kharashar and the 
Kou-tche, secured to China also the route to the North. The Yue-chi bad not renounced their 
previous supremacy without a struggle. In the year 90 the king of the Tue-chi sent an ambassador 
to demand a Chinese princess in marriage. „Pan-Chao deemed the request insolent, stopped the 
ambassador and sent him back. The king of the Yue-chi raised an army of 70,000 horsemen under 
the orders of the Viceroy Sie. Pan Chao’s troops were much frightened by this numerous army and 
his General had great trouble to reassure them ; however, he made them see that the enemy, worn out 
by a long march and by the fatigues endured in crossing the Tsung-ling mountains, was not in 
a condition to attack them with advantage. Sie was vanquished and the king of the Yue-chi did 
not fail to send in every year the tribute imposed on him. It was not Kaniska at the apogee of his 
reign and power who consented to such a humiliation.”38 Now tradition affirms that Kaniska 
was a great conqueror and conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, Palaeography clearly places 
the accession of Kaniska in the year 78 A. D. The only possible conclusion that we can draw from 
all these data is that he was the king who was defeated and humiliated by Pan-Chao in A, D. 90, 
for it is certain that Kani§ka was living in the year 96 A. D.^® To avoid this seeming discrepancy, 
Mr. V, A. Smith, as a further corroboration of his theory of Ku§ana chronology, holds that Kaniska 
conquered Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan about the year 130 A. D., thus accomplishing what 
"Wema-Kadphises, according to him, failed to do 40 years earlier. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to deny that Kaniska did not conquer Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan or that Pan*Chao did 
not defeat a Yue-chi king in 90 A, D., but to utilise fresh materials to render previous 
statements explicit and unite them into a homogeneous whole. 


V. A, Smitli*s Eavly History ^ p. 227, footnote 2; - JK^faiarangi<i(!>h Book I, pp. 168 — 72. 

I. A, Vol. XXXII, pp. 421-22, xUe Manikyala insoription of the year 18 sss 96 A. P, 
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In a Kharo§fchi inscription, which is at present in the Lahore Museum, we find theie 
a confirmation of two things — 

(1) That Kanigka was possibly the Yue-chi king defeated by Pan-Chao ; and 

(2) That Kani^ka probably recovered Kashgar, Khotan, and Yarkand after the death of 
Pan-Chao in 102 A, D. The inscription itself contains no such thing, but the data which it supplies 
is sufficient to warrant such a conclusion. The inscription supplies us with two important 
informations. The first is that Wema-Kadphises was not the father of Kaniska, and that he was still 
reigning in the year 41 of his era. This inscription was discovered in an ancient well in a nala 
known as Ara, two miles from Bagnilab, and was presented to the Lahore Museum, by Dr. M. A, 
Stein. It has been mentioned above as the Ara inscription (Lahore Museum, No, I, 133), Tlu^ 
inscription is a small piece of stone measuring 1 ft, 8 ins. by 9 ins. and consists of six lines, llie 
surface of the stone is extremely rough and uneven. The mason has not taken the trouble of 
planing the surface. 

I read the inscription as follows ; — 

Ara inscription of the year 41 ; Plate I, 

(1) Maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa pa(?)thadharasa , . . , 

(2) Yasi§paputrasa Kaniskasa samvatsarae eka catari(se) .... 

(3) saih XX, XX, I, Cetasa masasa diva 4, | atra divasami Namikha . . ♦ . 

(4) , . , , na pu§a puria pumana mabarathi Eatakhaputa .... 

(5) atmanasa sabharya putrasa anugatyarthae savya , . . # 

(6) • • « . rae himacala. Khipama . • . . 

Notes. 

(1) Some portions of the inscribed surface have peeled off, leaving holes, thus the upper 
portion of the second ja in Bajatirajasa is missing. The first line seems to have ended with 
a word which must have been an adjective, such as Devaputrasa^ etc. The possessi^^c case ending is 
clear and distinct. The ending words of all other lines, except the first, seems to be missing. There 
is a big hole after the letter va in diva in the third line. 

(2) The stroke in Devaputrasa is unusual. It has been attached to the nethermost part 
of the vertical line instead of the top of the horizontal loop. 

(3) The second letter of Kaniska’s father’s name is indistinct. It does not roKcrnble unv 
known Kharo^thi single or compound letter. At first I took it to be dra, but now I find timi dra 
has a quite different form in the Dutreuil de Ehins Manuscript of the Dhammapada and on the coins 
of Menander and Epander, Dr. Yogel suggests that it is Si, and I accept it as the most probablt^ 
solution. 

(4) The compound tsa in Samvatsarae in the second line is new ( cf. the inscription c#f the 
year 111 at the end of this paper, Lahore Museum, No, 1, 47, where tsa has a similar form ). 

(5) In the fifth line the second letter tma is different from the form in which it appears in 
Dr. Biihler's Tables. 

(6) The subscript pa is expressed here by a complete loop as also in the Sne-Vihar copper- 
plate inscription. Compare rpa in Bharya and tya in Anugatyarthae. 

(7) The compound letter arthae has never been met with, and, as such, the reading is open 
to correctiouk 


Shakardarra inscription: the year 40. 
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I have been able to translate fully only the first three lines of this inscription. The fifth line 
only out of the last three lines is to some extent intelligible. I translate only the first three lines 
here. While at Lahore I heard that impressions of this inscription have already been forwarded to 
Dr. Liiders of Rostock, and we may confidently look forward to him for a complete rendering of 
this important inscription^ 

Translation, 

‘‘In the year forty-one, 41, on the fifth day of the month of Oaitra in the reign of Maharaja 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Kaniska, the son of 7asispa 

On the coins of the Western satraps such forms as Ghsamotiha putrasa Castanasa are frequent. 
Though the inscription has not been fully deciphered, its more important parts are certain. It 
supplies us with two important facts. It is now certain that Wema-Kadphises was not the father of 
Kaniska, though the latter certainly succeeded the former. Such forms of the mention of a king’s 
father’s name is found on the coins of the W estern satraps with Ca§tana,^o also on the coins of some 
of the Northern satraps, such as Sodasa, Jihunia, and Kharahostes.^i The name Vasispa has 
a distinctly Iranian sound, but that does not prevent him from being a Saka to Indians. Moreover, 
ethnological speculations on such grounds are not possible. 

The more important part of the inscription is the date, which is certainly the year 41, and this 
leads us to certain irresistible conclusions. Heretofore the latest available date of Kani§ka was the 
year 18, found on the Manikyala inscription, and the earliest date of Huvi§ka is the year 83 on the 
Mathura Buddhist inscription ( No. 25 of the list on page 86 above ). But, as Dr. Liiders has 
suggested, the Mathura inscriptions of the year 28 and 29 also perhaps belong to the reign 
of Huviska.^a Then Kani§ka was in the later years of his reign a contemporary of Huvi§ka. 
Was Huviska a rival of Kaniska? We can hardly assume that. Had he been his rival he 
would never have prolonged the regnal years of Kani§ka and set them going as an era. The 
coin types, as with the titles of Huviska, show that he was closely connected to Kaniska, 
and it may be that he was Kani§ka’s son. The latest Brahmi inscription of Kani§ka is the 
Mathura inscription of the year _ 9 (No. 9 of the list). Is it not possible that after a period 
of ten or fifteen years spent in campaigning in Easterp. and Central India, that Kaniska might 
have left the government of India in the hands of his' eldest son and crossed the Indus to attend 
to pressing affairs on his Northern and North-Western frontiers ? Panchao began his career of conquest 
in the last decade of the first century A. D. So we may safely assume that Kaniska’s relations 
with China were strained from the tenth year of his reign. He demanded a Chinese princess in 
marriage, but his envoy was not allowed to proceed to the court of Heaven. In the 12tli year of his reign 
he had sent an army across the Tsung-liiig range under his viceroy Sie, but it was crushed by the 
genius of Panchao. The defeat was probably followed by a series of rebellions in Northern provinces ; 
the Chinese were also pressing forward and the outlying provinces were soon lost. Within ten 
years all provinces to the north of the Hindu Kush were probably lost to the Kusana empire. So we 
see that Kani§ka was probably very busy beyond the Indus after the 20th year of his reign. The 
only explanation of the synchronism of Kaniska and Huviska, who, up to date, are known as 
predecessors and successors, is that, after the first ten years of Kani§ka’s reign, Huviska was left in 
charge of Indian affairs with full imperial titles, while the former attended to the long war in the 
frontier and in trying to reclaim the lost provinces. Panchao died in 102 A, D., and all further 
enterprise on the part of the Chinese died away with him. It is extremely probable that then 
Kaniska set out to reclaim his lost provinces, but accomplished more than this and added Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan to his empire. If this view be adopted, the truth of the tradition at once 


J. R. A. S. 1890, p. 6^3. 


« J. E. A. 8. 1894, p. 547. 


“ *2 I. Yol, XXSIII, pp. 38-9, No. 8. 
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becomes evident, and the necessity of dragging Kaniska away from the Saka era, passes away. 

Moreover, Kaniska is known to Hinen-Thsang or, as he is now called, Yuan-Chwaug, as the king 

of Gandhara,^3 ;hich was probably the result of his long residence in Afghanu-taiu So as Kaui^ska 
was alive in the year 41 of the Saka era, i. e., 119 A. D, a reign of 45 years may safely be allowed 
to him. The tradition current about Kani^ka’s death proves that his lite was a career of long 
warfare. He is said to have conquered three-quarters of the world, presumably India, Purthia, and 
China, and wanted to conquer the fourth which was the North. But his generals and iiiinistcrs were 
already dissatisfied and loath to go on a campaign in far distant and unknown countiies and so they 
smothered the aged king with a quilt.^^ The most imijortant event in Kaniaka’s reign was the 

convocation of the fourth Buddhist Council (Mahasafjgha or Mahasahgiti), the chief authority for 

this is Yuan-Ohwang,45 ^lut the exact date or place of occurrence or the nature of buvsiness transacted 
in it cannot be determined.^® Coins of Kaniska show that he was a Buddhist, but he also respected 
Zoroastrian and Greek divinities. The stories of the devoutness as a Buddhist of a man who spent 
the whole of his life in bloody warfare must be accepted with limitation* 

The details of Huvi§ka’s reign cannot be ascertained, but he is known to ns from a large number 
of coins and inscriptions. After his predecessor or father’s death he became the master of a vast 
empire which included Kabul, Kasmira, and the whole of Northern India as far as Benares. An 
inscription on the Sarnath pillar of Asoka records the gift of something, the name of which has 
been lost, in the year 40 = 118 A. D., in the reign of Asvagho§a, but this prince is only mentioned 
as a Rajan^ and most probably was a feudatory chief ruling under Huvi^ka. Behar also whs 
probably included in the Ku§ana empire at this time, as the impression of a medal of Ilnvi^ka wab 
found under the Yajrasana throne inside the temple at Bodh Gaya. The four sides of this Oiroue 
were originally inscribed with characters of the Kuslna period, bat it is too far goru* to allow of 
decipherment.^^ This throne is at present under the Bodbi tree at Bodh Ga}a, where it. was placoil by 
General Cunningham after the completion of the restoration of the great temple. n«yi,ska is also said 
to have founded a town in Kasmira, which was called after Mm Huakapura, and is now knovMi 
as Huskur.^® According to Cunningham a large monastery existed at Mathura, which bore the name 
of Huvi^ka Vihara. This monastery probably owed its existence to the munificence of this king.*^^ 
Baring the reign of Huvi^ka, Ca§tana, who was probably his governor at Ajmer, Kcenis to huvr 
conquered Malwa and established himself at Ujjayinl. Probably, it was this exploit wiiicii taimi 
him to the rank of a Mahaksatrapa. The reason for this assumption is that the coins of Oastana jun* 
trilingual, the legend being in Greek, BrShmi, and KharostM. Tho Kharoathi legend and the titb^ 
K^atrapa proves that he was the subordinate officer of a king who ruled in a northern country wherr 
both Greek and Kharoathi coin-legends were current. As Rudradaman, the son’s son of Canfana. 
was a contemporary of Vasudeva, we may safely assume tliat this northern prince W‘as Huin^ka. 
Br. Bhagwanlal Indraji places his tenure of office between the years SB and 58 of ihi Kaka era 
(111 — 1S6 A. B, ), which is admissible.®® Oastaiia was succeeded by his son, Jayadama, in hi^ 
governorship of Rajputana and Malwa. The only Kharosthi inscription of Iluvi^ka was found at 
Wardak, near Kabul, which was inscribed in the year 51 = *129 A, I>. The latest mscriptbn of the 


See BuMhist Record of the Western World, and Watters* Onrmn^htvm. The mentions 

Kaniska raja of G-andhara ** are iuniimerable. 


** See Mr, Philipps* translation of M. Levies “ Notes sur lea Indo- Scythes’* in /, jI., VoI, KKKII, p, 888* 
BeaPs Bvddhisi Record, pp. 117 and 151, 

*' For further partiorJars, see T. A. Smith’s jEtorZy Xistory, pp, 2S3-t. 


" 4. B. R., Tol. XVI, p. iv, N. 0., 1893, p. 49 ; and Cunningham’s Maha Sodhi, p. S8, plate x, fig, U. 

« Stem’s B5.;«iaTOnsri^5 Boob, I, p. 168, and Vol. II, p. 483. Hinea Thsang is said to have Basawl several 
days in tho monastery of Hnabapnra (Beal’s Ufe of Eiuen fhiang, p. 68). P at 
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reiga of Huviska is dated the year 60.‘ So we may safely avssume that he was associated with his 
father in the empire from the year 10 to the year 45 ( c. 88 — 123 A. D. ) and ascended the throne 
after his father’s death and enjoyed a reign of at least 15 years. We may safely place the year of 
his death in the Saka era 62 = 140 A. D. At the time of his death the age of Huviska could not 
have been less than 80, for his reign extended over the long period of 52 years, one of the longest 
reigns in the history of India. The name Huviska is found in several forms, such as Huviska, 
Huva^ka, Hu§ka and Huksa in the Brahmi inscriptions. 


Huviska was succeeded by Vasuska or Vasudeva, whose earliest recorded date is the year 68, 
found on an inscription from Sahci in Bhopal. Dr. Fleet has based a theory on this inscription. He 
says that this Sahci record mentions the name Vasnska, which is also to be found in the Mathura 
inscription of the year 76, mentioned in Dr. F'dhrer’s Progress Report for the year 1895-96, also in 
the Mathura inscription of the year 74.^1 Inscriptions which were dated the year 80 and after 
mention the name of Vasudeva, So the successor of Huviska was Vasu§ka, and Vasnska and 
Vasudeva are not the same person. This reasoning possesses a seeming validity, as the transliteration 
of foreign names into the Indian language was as difficult then as it is at the present day. 
It was impossible for the Indians of the Scythian period to pronounce the name of a Scythian 
barbarian, and it was still more difficult for him to write it in his own language. As a result of this 
we find Raj uvula and Rajula as variations of the name of one and the same person. If Yasuska and 
Yasudeva are taken to be different personages, then Huviska, Huska, and Huksa would also have to 
be taken as designating three different princes. The original name of this prince seems to have 
been Yasudeva, and this adoption of an Indian name by a foreign prince was the result of a long 
residence in India. The variation Yasu§ka may have been made by some ignorant person in order 
to harmonise it with the names Kani§ka and Huviska. Nothing is known about the name of 
Yasudeva but that he also enjoyed a long reign and was alive in the year 99 = 177 A. D. The 
great Ku§ana empire came to an end after Yasudeva. His dominions included the Panjab, the 
provinces around Mathura, and the portion of Central India as far south as Bhopal. It was during 
the earlier years of the reign of Yasudeva that Rudradaman, the Satrap of Rajputana and Malwa, 
conquered Cutch and Surat and the adjoining countries. The fact that he himself assumed the title 
of Maha-Ksatrapa shows that he did not wait for his paramount sovereign to bestow it on him. It is 
possible that Rudradaman, like the later Moghul governors, virtually became an independent monarch, 
but did not assume royal titles : Aliverdi Khan and Sa*adat Khan were practically independent 
sovereigns. Vasudeva was a feeble sovereign, and the Trans-Indus provinces were probably 
lost to the Kusana empire during his reign. Vasudeva enjoyed a long reign of 36 years from the 
year 62 to the year 99 of the Suka era (UO — 177 A. D.). During the later years of this reign, 
the Panj§.b gradually slipped out of his hands. A new conqueror appeared at this time on the 
North-Western borders of India. The last years of the second century witnessed the decadence of the 
powers of three great Asiatic monarchies, viz,^ the Parthian empire, the Kusana empire, and the 
Andhra empire. It was an evil time for Rome also, for at this time the reign of her good emperors 
was drawing to a close, and after the death of Oommodus, the Great Oriental Empire was convulsed 
by a scramble for the purple in which all the great generals of the Roman Empire took pi^rt For 
Parthia it was the third period of decline, as Rawjinson puts it, as the whole of the reign of 
Yolageses III is a blank but for the occasional notices of Roman campaigns. In India, after the 
decease or deposition of Yasudeva, we find a Parthian king reigning ov<er the province to the east 
of the Indus in the year 103, This is the date of the Takht-i-Bahal inscription of Gondophernes, 
which, as we have seen above, is closely allied by its palaeography to the Panjtar, Kaldarra, and 


« A, B, B., Vol. Ill, p. 82, No. 8 ( No, 47 of the list ), and t A., Tol. XXXIII, p. 106, No. 20, 
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Mount Bauj inscriptions, which are dated in the era used in the Kusana inscriptions, 2 . e,, tiu- 
Saka era. But two objections have been raised against this — 

(1) Gondophernes is the contemporary of the Apostle Thomas, and 

(2) The coins of Gondophernes resemble those of Azes and Soter Megas ( the nanK3less king ), 

which fact places his reign in the first half of the first century A. D. As to the fiist GondophoniCN 
contemporaneity with St. Thomas is doubtful. The first mention of the names of the two kings 
Mazdai and Gondophernes is to be found in the Acts of St. Thomas which were compiled in the first 
half of the third century A. D. and so cannot be trustworthy sources of historical fact. The 
probable cause of the mention of their names is that they were contemporaries whose names were 
still fresh for some reasons in the minds of Western sailors and that the chronologisi connected their 
names by mere chance with the mission of the Apostle. As to the second it cannot be denied that 
numismatic evidence is of value only when epigraphy and palaeography are absent aiiii to aid and 
supplement the conclusions derived from them. The resemblance of coin-type and standards cauuo. 
be relied on against pal^eographic evidence. The accession of Gondophernes must have taken 
place in A. D. 155 or in the Saka era 77. The palaeography of the Greek legends on his coins 
supports this. The square omega and the square omihron also occur on the coins of Volagoses ill 
of Parthia,®2 who was a contemporary of the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodub and most 
probably also of Gondophernes and Vasudeva. The history of Parthia also coinpcLs us b* pia<!r 
Gondophernes in the last half of the second century A. D. For if Gondophernes is placed in the first 
half of the first century A. D., then he becomes a contemporary either of Phraiitaces, Orodes 11, 
Yonones I or Artabanus HI, The Parthian empire was even then too powerful to allow t»f the 
establishment of a powerful rival monarchy on their frontiers. Gondophernes was, no di>ubt. 
a Parthian. The establishment of an empire consisting of Seistan, Kabul, Kandahar, and the W cstern 
Panjab is only possible when the Parthian empire was too feeble to lift its arms in self* defence. 
According to Rawlinson, Parthia reached this stage of decline in the reign of Valiigesus III and 
Thus it is extremely probable that the accession of Gondophernes took place in the year 77 of Baku 
era and the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription is equivalent to 181 A. D. The conquest of 
the Western Pan jab must have been taken place somewhat earlier, say, in 170 A. D, But Parthiun 
domination in the Panjab must have been very short-lived, for 19 years after the Tukht-i-Balnil 
record we find a Kusana prince once more ruling over the country bordering on the inclus. Tie* 
kingdom of the successors of Gondophernes lay towards Kandahar and Seistan* They were probably 
deprived of their dominions by the earlier Sassanians. In India tlio remiuints of the Kiujuna 
empire were divided into several small monarchies which continued to exist up to the middle of the 
fourth century until Samudragupta and Candragupta 11 made an end of them. Inscriptions of tin- 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian era are very rare in Northern India and the coins of 
the later Kusanas are of no help, as they are mere copies of the coins of Vdsudeva. fSorne of the.se 
coins are imitations of those of Sapor I and Hormuzd The latter prince i.s .said to have 

married the daughter of a Kusana king of Kabul. Further mentions in Persian hifctcry show that 
the later Ku§anas continued to exist for a century or two longer until they were displaccil by tin* 
Kidara-Kusanas or swept away by the White Huns. The latest date among Kharoj^thi inscription^ 
is the year 200 = 278 A. D. We may assume that the Khannjthi script was current ttp to this date, 
after which it was supplanted by the Brahmi as found on the coins of the Kidura-KuHrmas/’^* The 
characters of the Bewai inscription of the year 200 fully bear out the above conclusion. They are 
a degenerate form of Kharo§thi, later than the characters of the Skarradberi inscription. The 


52 British Museum Catalogue oj Greek Coins, PaitMa, by Warwick Wroth, p. 224. 

Bawlinson’s Six Oriental Monarchy, p, 330, 

^ V, A. Smith's Early History, p, 239, and Eapsoa's 2ndian Coim, p. 19. See my Kcte» on 
Coinage, Jourml and Froc, A. 8. B., March 1908, for the coinage and history of the later Kpsanae. 
^ Bapeon's Indian Coins, plate ii, No, 16, 
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characters are so bad that whea I saw it for the first time, in the Lahore Museum, I took it to be one 
of OoL Deane’s no Tel inscriptions.®® 

It will be observed that nothing has been said about three dated inscriptions — 

(1) The years 41, 42, and 45 in the Nasik inscriptions of Usavadata and the year 46 in the 
Junnar inscription of Ayama, all of which fall in the reign of Nahapana.®^ 

(2) The year 72 on the Jaina inscription from Mathura.®s 

(3) The year 78 of the Taxila copperplate of Patika, son of Liaka*®® The year 72 of the 
Mathura inscription falls in the reign of Maha-Ksatrapa Sodasa, and we have seen that it cannot be 
placed in a line with the Kusana dates and so referred to the Saka era. It is impossible to refer it 
either to the Lankika, the Malava-Vikrama or the Caesarean eras, since there are reasons to believe 
that the first two eras were never current in Northern India during the first six or seven centuries of 
the Christian era or before, and that the third was never heard of on this side of the Euphrates 
ill those days. It is also impossible to refer this to the Seleiikidan era or the Maurya era, since 
paleeographical evidence proves that Sodasa must be placed within one hundred years of the accession 
of Kaniska, between B. C. 30 and A. D. 78. It is also impossible to imagine that any era was 
in use in Northern India before the Gupta period in which the hundreds were omitted. The year 72 
probably refers to an era long forgotten which was established by the earlier Scythian conquerors of 
Northern India, 

The case of the date in the Taxila copperplate inscription is also similar. The inscriptions on 
Dr. Bhagwanlal’s Mathura Lion Capital prove that the Ksatrapas Sodasa and Patika were, to some 
extent, contemporaries ; and on this ground it may be assumed with safety that the year 72 refer to 
the same era. It is not at all necessary to refer these to any Indian era which is still current or the 
name of which has been discovered up to date. Many eras were established in India which have 
fallen into oblivion. Some new discovery may furnish the clue to solve the problem which seems 
too difficult to solve with the scanty materials at present at our disposal. The dates of the 
Maha-Ksatrapa Nahapaua should be referred to the' same era as that uised in the' Mathura and Taxila 
inscriptions. We have seen above that it is hardly possible that Nahapana established an era of his- 
own. His connection with a Northern monarch is proved by the presence of the Kharosthi 
legends on his coins. The characters of bis inscriptions are earlier than those of the inscriptions 
who are now held to be his contemporaries, and so much- earlier than those of the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion that it is impossible to place Eudradaman 26 years after Nahapana. The fact that the 
characters of XJsavadata's inscriptions are earlier than those of the inscriptions of Sodasa preclude any 
possibility of the use of the Saka era in these inscriptions. Moreover, Usavadata or Rsabhadatta is 
a very good Indian name, and simply because he has been called a Saka it cannot be assumed that he 
was a foreigner, and, further, that his father-in-law used the-Saka era.®o Na^pana is a good old 
Persian name as Mr. Thomas had shown, and may it not be that the Sakya Rsabhadatta married, his 
daughter Daksamitra to improve his own position. The Prakrit word Saha is equivalent to two 
Sanskrit words — (1) Saka, signifying a foreigner ; (2) 'Sakya, signifying either a Buddhist or 
a descendant of the tribesmen to which the Buddha Gautama himself belonged. 


5G Yoyez, X A, 9® serie, tcwBh 4e,. p.- 510, pi. 34. 

E. J., Vol. YIII, p. 82, and plat© v, and Eeyorts of the Archcsalojical S'ur^vey of Western India, Yol. 
p. 103, and plate liv, No. 11. - • , . . . 

fis E, I., Yol. ir, p. 199, No. 2. E, L, Vol. lY, p. 54, and plate. 

60 Usavadata !ia 3 be 3 a called a &aka in a mutilated Nasik inscription. E. I., Vol. YIII, p. 85, No. 14- A, plate? 
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appendix I. 

Hew Kliaro§tM inscriptions from the Lahore Museum. 

Including the Ara inscription (page 58 above ), I edit four new Kh.irosthl inscriptions on this 
occasion. I have styled these inscriptions “ new ” because I have not conn* aero.ss them m 
any book or journal dealing with Indian epigraphy. Most of. the inscriptions in Kharosfhi 
characters were discovered in the new Frontier provinces and are now dep...siti>d in the Lahore 
Museum. The Kaldarra inseriptiou has been edited before by Messrs. Buhlor and Senart, hut 
I have here reproduced it again because M. Senart’s facsimile is too indistinct. 

Muchai inscription of the year 81 ; Plate II. 

j, Dj, Stein’s Gatalogite of Inscriptions in the Lahore Museum mentions that this 

inscription was found in a Eujra in Muchai in Yusufzai. I am not certain as to tlie m.-aaiiig of 
the word Euira, but Mnchai is the name of the place at which the inscription was di.scovereiL The 
Lahore Museum Number of this inscription is I, 46. The inscription Is incised on a big alab of bad 
sandstone or kankar and the inscribed surface measures 2 feet by 10 iiichc.s. The inscripti.in is in 
two lines, and the characters are on the average 2 to 3 inches in height and have tiecn clearly incised, 
dodging from the characters, the inscription can be safely classed with the Xiiijaiia group of Indian 
inscriptions, and consequently the date in it should be referred to the hsaka era. Hw date of tin* 
inscription, the year 81, falls in the reign of Vasudeva. The only other Kharo^thi inscription of this 
prince’s reign is the Fateh Jang inscription of the year 68. Beyond the year, the inseriptiou gives 
no details of the date, such as the day and the month. 

Text. 

(1) Vage ekasitimaye XX, XX, XX, XX, I, 

(2) Sahayatena kae Vasisngena. 


Tran^tioii. 

“ In the year eighty-one, 81, (this ) was done by Sahayata ( and ) Yagilnga t ” or “ In tho year 
eighty-one, 81 ( this ) was done with assistance by Vasisuga.” 

I am not quite sure of the two words Sahayatena and Vasiiugenit. They may also nntan 
something also, but I have adopted Dr. Bloch’s suggestion that both of them aro proper names. 
Kae is equal to Krtam in Sanskrit. Sahayatena may also mean “ by assistance ( wceived from 
others ). Variiuga is undoubtedly a proper name. I find in the Lahore Museum Catalitytte that 
this inscription has been referred to in the Bepo/rt of the explorations of the lOth Sappers under 
Captain Maxwell in 1882. If I am right in referring the Kugana dates to lie Saks era, then the 
date of this inscription is 81-f 78= 159 A. D. 

Paja inscription of the year HI; Plate II. 

II. — This inscription was discovered at Paja in Yusufzai and was presented Major 
( now Sir H. A. ) Deane to the Lahore Museum. The inscription has been incised on a big 
boulder and the inscribed surface is 4 feet by 1 foot. The characters of the inscription belong 
to the Kugana group of Kharogjhi character, the only archaic form being the dental $a in 
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New Kkarosthi inscriptions from the Lahore Museum — (conid,), 

which there is a small vertical line in prolongation of the tail which seems to be the later form of 
the Maurya sa in which the left side of the head of the later is connected by a straight 
line with the tail. This form of sa is also found on the Hastnagar pedastal inscription and also in 
No. I above, where it occurs only once. But in this inscription the archaic variety occurs side by 
side with the later or Kusana variety. The inscription is dated both in words and in numerical 
symbols in the year 111 ( 189-90 A. D, ) on the 15th day of the month of Sravana (Sravana) and 
records some deed, probably the erection of a building and the excavation of a well by Samgamitra. 
son of Ananda. The votive formula at the end of the second line proves that the donor was 
a Buddhist, The formula is Mata ^itae puyae savasatana hida^suhae. If we compare with this 
the formula used in the Sarnath inscription of Bhik^u Bala, Sarvasatvdnam Tizta suhhdrttham^ we 
at once come to the above conclusion. This formula is not altogether absent from Jaina inscriptions 
and also occurs on some Jaina inscriptions from Mathura 62 though there it is rare. There is 
one word in this inscription which offers some difficulty. This is the second word in the 1st line, 
ekada-satirnaye^ which is rather a curious form, evidently an apahJiramka of Ehadasadhiha-satamaye . 
Fortunately the numerical symbols are quite distinct and verify the above conclusion. The word Kue 
occurs in the second line, and is undoubtedly the apahhramm form of hupa, e., a well. The next 
word after hue is haitie, which, as Dr. Bloch suggests, is the apabhrathsa form of haitiiaih, meaning 
cut or excavated. I do not know what this refers to. It may refer both to the excavation of a tank 
or hunda or to the quarrying of the block itself. The word Samgamilra is probably the Northern 
Prakrit form of Sanghamitra, but it may also be Sahqamitra^ while Ariamda is undoubtedly the 
apahlirafnsa form of Ananda* 

Text. 

(1) Samvatsaraye ekadasatimaye, I, 0. XI, Sravanasa masasa di (va) se pacadase 10, 4, 1. 

(2) Aqaihda putrena Saihgamitrena kue katite mata pitae puyae sava satana hida suhae. 

Notes. 

( 1 ) The top of the word ka in hue in the second line is a little curved. 

( 2 ) The symbol for one hundred is like that in the Kaldarra and Takht-i-Bahai inscriptions. 

( 3 ) The last but one word Divase in the first line is incomplete, as the second letter va has 
been omitted, apparently through carelessness. 

( 4 ) The letters ra and fa are easily distinguishable, as the former has a short vertical line, while 
in the latter it is usually long. Compare the ra in Samvatsaraye and ia in Mata pitae. 

( 5 ) The letters are neatly incised, but the stone has suffered much from erosion, the last words 
of the second line having suffered most. 


Translation. 

“ lu the year one hundred and eleven, 111, on the fifteenth, 15, day of the month of Sravana 
(Sravana), this well was excavated by Samgamitra, the son of Ananda, in honour of his father and 
mother (and) and for the well-being and happiness of all beings."* 


62 JSJ. 1., Vol. 2, p. 203^ No, XVIII, 
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Shakardarra inscription of the year 40 ; Plate I (see opposite page oS). 

III. — This mscription was discovered in an old well in Shakardarra near Campbollpur, and was 
presented by F. S. Talbot, C. S., to the Lahore Museum ( No. I, 142 ). It is a very small inscription, 
being equal in size to the Mount Bauj mscription of the year 200. It is dated in tlie year 40 on the 
twentieth day of Prausfchapada, and consequently falls within the reign of Kaniska. The name of the 
month is Pothavada and not Protliavala as Dr. Vogel observes, the right hand stroke of the 
subscript ra being absent at the end of the left vertical.^? I have been able to understand only the 
two first two lines of the inscription, the rest containing a strong mixture of some foreign dialect and 
consequently being unintelligible to me. My reading of the last two lines is consequently tentative 
and requires and admits of considerable improvement. At the end of the 4th line a horse and a pear 
or guava has been drawn on the stone, most probably by the sculptor himself. 

Text. 

(1) Sam XX, XX, Potliaradasa masasa divas(e), 

(2) Visamiti, 20 atra divasa hale 

( 3 ) Ehameha Vohhada otro mva^nasa^ 

(d) . . , . Danamukho. 

The words in italics are uncertain. In the second line I have read the last (aii one word hilp 
because the first letter is almost like the ka in the Sue-Vihar copperplate. The socoml lottcr U 
IS certain. The rest of the characters of the inscription lielong to the fourth variety of Dr, Biihler's 
classification of Kharosthi. No full translation of the inscription is possibleat prcKeiit, an.l ,sn I have 
attempted the two first two lines only. 


Translation. 

«In the year 40 on the 20th day of the month of Prothavada ( Praar.hapaihi) on 
mentioned day and year . . . , ” ’ . . t / 


the abt'Vt' 


Kaldarra inscription of the year U3; Plats III. 

11 insenptioa was discovered by Dr. Waddell in the Kaldarra or Kalad.ara N...U n-ar 

A?D presented to the Lahore Musemn by .Map, • 

Urtental Journal, Vol. X, p. 55, and by M. Seuart in the Journal Asiafuiue, 1899, Part 1 p ',31 


Tea;t. 

(1) Datiaputrena Thaidorena pnka 

( 2 ) rani karavita savva sapana puyao 

(3) Va^a I, 0, X, III, Svavanasa 20, 


Translation. 

“ By the son of Dati, Thaidora, a tank was caused to he excavated fvr 

C » ) tt. r»r 118 „ ,b. 2«h ( d., ) 


worship of all <aake!« 


« Annual BepoH of the ArchaoloM Survog of bidia, 1903-4, p. 251 



Kaldarra inscription : the year 1 1 3. 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of dated Hharosthl inscriptions. 


No. 

Tear, 

Kra. 

Beference, 

Locality. 

Bemabeb. 

1 

78 

Unknown, 
pr oba bly 
fonnded by 
Von ones in 
B. C. 100. 

E.I., Vol.IV.p.M, 
and plate. 

Sbadheri . ( Tax- 
ila). 

This is in the Library of 
the R, A. Sa of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

2 

318 

Maurya 

9® sdrie, tom. 
13, 1899, Part 1, 
p. 528, et la 
plancbe, and Ueport 
of the Archoaological 
Survey of India, 
19u3-4, pp. 251— 
53, plate Ixx, fig. 4. 

Loriyan Tangai 
( Svat Valley), 

Indian Museum. 

3 

384 


/. A., Vol. XX, 
p. 39-4. , 

Hashtnagar ( near 
Rajar in the 
Pan jab ). 

British Museum. 

4 

11 

Saka 

8® serie, tom. 
15, 1890, Part 1, 
p. 136, et la 
plancbe. 

Zeda 

Lahore Museum, 
No. I, 2. 

5 

11 

)> ••• 

L A., Vol. X, n. 324, 
and Vol. ‘ XI, 

p. 128. 

Sue-Vihar (Baha- 
' walpore Estate ). 

Library of the A. 8. of 
Bengal. 

6 

18 


/, A„ 9° serie, tom. 
7, p. 1, planches 
1 et 2. 

Manikyala (Man- 
kialla Station, 
near Rawalpindi, 
N.-W.Ry.). 

Paris, probably in the 
Bibliotheque nation ale. 
A worthless cast is in 
the Indian Museum. 

7 

40 

jj ••• 

Edited in this paper 
by the author. 

Shakardarrah, near 
Campbellpore. . 

Lahore Museum, 

No. I,- 142. . 

8 

41 

1 

>J 93 •*» 

Ara, near Bagho- 
nilab. 

,, „ No. I, 183. 

9 

51 

)> ••• 

J. E. A. S, (Old 
series), Vol. XX, 
p. 255, plate X., and 
J. A. S. B„ 1861, 
p, 337; and plate. 

Wardak, near 
Kabul. . . - 

British Museum. 
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List of dated Kharosthi inscriptions — (^concld,). 


No, 

Year. 

Era. 

Beference. 

Locality. 

Bemabks. 

10 

61 

Saka 

•• 

J. S. R., Vol. Y, 
p. 58, plate svi, 
No. 2. 

Jhind on the 
Indus. 

s Lost. 


11 

68 

i 

»» 

• * 

J. A,, 8® serie, tom, 
15, 1890, Part 1, 
p. 130, et la 
planche. 

Fatehjang, neai 
Chasa. 

‘ Lahore Museum, No. I, 3. 

12 

81 

»> 


Edited in this paper 
by the author. 

Muchai in Yusnf- 
zai. 

»> 

f} No, I, 4t7» 

13 

102 

)* 


J, A., 9® serie, tom 
4, 1894, Part 2, 
p. 514, et la 
planche v, No. 35. 

Mount Bauj 

77 

„ No. I, 42. 

14 

108 

» 


J* A., 8® serie, tom. 
15, 1890, Part 1, 
p. 119, et la 
planche. 

T a k h t-i-B a li a i 
( now a station 
on the Nowshera- 
Darghai Section 
0 ^ the N.-W. 

By.). 

»> 

„ No. I, 1. 

15 

111 

17 

• « 

Edited by the author 
in this paper. 

Paja in Yusufzai. 

91 

» No. I, 47. 

16 

118 

- 17 

« • • 

J, A,, 9® se'rie, tom. 
13, p, 533, et la 
planche ; re-edited 
by the author in 
this paper* 

Ka 1 d a r r a, near 
Dargh 

11 

„ No. r, 77. 

- 17 

1 

! 

123 

7f 

1 

A. S. R., Yol. Y, 
. p. 16, and plate 
xvi, no. 4, 

Panjtar on the 
Indus. 

Lost. 


18 

179 

11 

•• 

A, 0. fif., 
Vol. XXIY, p. 1,1 
and Reports of the 
Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India 
p. 255, plates kix 
and Ixx, No. 9. 

Skarradheri 

Lahore Museum, 

19 

. ! 

'200 

19 

•«» 

J. A., 9^ serie, tom. 
4, 1894, Part 2, 
p. 510, planche r. 
No. 34. 

Dewai in Yusufzai 

>7 

„ No. I, 44. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Synclironistic table of tlie Scythian period. 


Year. Events. 

B. 0. 231 Death of Asoka. Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire. 

B. C. 225 Loss of the Trans-Indus Provinces and the Panjab. 

.B. C. 181 Brhadratha, the last Maurya King, killed. Acc. of Pusyamitra the Sunga. 

B. C. 165 Defeat of the Yue-chi by the Hiung-Nu ; war between Eukratides and Demetrius. 

B. 0. 165 Plato, the Bactrian king and rival of Eukratides. 

B. 0. 163 Nan-teou-mi, the Chief of the Wu-Sun, defeated and slain by the Yue-chi. 

B. 0. 160 Occupation of the territory of the Se by the Yue-chi. Retii^ment of the Se southwards 
into Kipin (Kapisa). 

B. 0. 150 Heliokles succeeds Eukratides in Bactria. The Yue-chi expelled from the land of the Se 
by Kwen-Mo, the young Wu-Sun Chief. 

B. 0. 148 Agnimitra the Sunga, Emperor of Northern India. 

B. C. 145 Extinction of the Greek dynasty to the North of Paroponisos. 

B, 0. 140 The Yue-chi occupation of Bactria. Extinction of Aryan civilisation to the North of 
the Hindu Kush. Indian Expedition of Menander. 

~B. C. 136 Death of Mithridates the Great of Parthia and acc. of Phraates II. 

B. C. 135 Chang-kien despatched by the Chinese Emperor Wuti on a mission to the Yue-chi. 
Strato I, King of the Pan jab. 

B. C. 130 Scythian invasion of Parthia. 

B. C. 127 Death of Phraates II and acc. of Artabanos II. Repeated invasions of the Scythians. 
JB. 0. 125 Chang-kien^s arrival in Bactria. 

B. C. 124 Death of Artabanos II, in a fight with the Scythians, Acc. of Mithridates II. 


B. C. 122 Return of Chang-kien to China. 
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Synchronistic table of the Scythian period — {contd.). 


Year. 


Events. 


B. C. 120 


B. C. 114 


B. C. 100 


Sfcrato II, King of the Panjab. 


Death of Chang-kien. 


Extinction of the supreme power of tho Greek princes in tlioEast. Yonones, Emperor, of 
Seistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab. Spalaliores, Spalagadames, uiul Az;aw subordi- 
nate to Yonones, and Blmniaka, the Khaliarata Satraj) in Western India. Ponnatiou 
of the five Yue-clii principalities. 

B. C. 891 Death of Mithridates II. 


B. C. 75 
B, 0. 72 
B, C. 65 
B. C. 60| 

B. 0. 53 
B. 0. 49| 
B. G, 45' 
B. C.' 44! 
B. C. 42 
B. C. 40| 

B. 0. 39 
B, G. 35 


Spalirises, son of Spalahores. Ace. of Spalagadanics and Azias subordinate fo SpalirLses ; 
Nahapaiia Satrap of Western India. ' " ^ 

Destruction of the Sunga Empire. Vasudeva Kfmva's acc. to the throiui of. 

Murder of a Chinese Officer by a King of Kipiii in the reign of the Emperor Siuenti 
( B. C, 73 — 49 ). Syria made a Roman province. 



in Western India, 

Defeat of Grassus at Carrhae. 


peiideut 


Yue-chi conquest of Kipin under Heraiis ( Yin-mo'fu). 

Panjab and Matbura. Azas II subordinate ; Manij^ul, Satnip of 


Assassination of Julius Csesar, 


Battle of Philippi, 


StrapTli^ik ’ 

Syria recovered from the Parthians by Ventidius. 

Liaka, Satrap of Taxila. Azas II, nominal King of the Panjab. 


B.C.7-33 


Parthian Expedition of hlark Antony, 
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Synehronistic table of the Scythian period — (contd.). 

Year. Events. 

B, C. B1 Battle of Actium. 

B. C. 30 Sodasa, Satrap of Mathura. Roman conquest of Egypt. 

B. 0. 28 Mathura inscription of the year 72 of an unknown era, probably founded by Vonones, 
of the reign of the Mahak^atrapa Sodasa. 

B. C. 27 Extinction of the Kanva dynasty by the Andhras in Northern India. 

B. 0. 25 Refusal of the Chinese Emperor Ching-ti to acknowledge an embassy from the King 
of Kipin. Maues, Moa, or Moga succeeds Azas II in the nominal sovereignty of 
the Panjab. Kbarabostes, son of Artaus, Satrap, of some province, 

B. C. 22 Taxila copperplate inscription of Patika of the year 78 in the reign of the King Moga. 

B. 0. 20 Recovery of the standards of Crassus by Augustus during a visit to Syrian 
A diplomatic success for Rome. 

B. 0. 2 The Chinese graduate King Hien or King-lu receives Buddhist books from a king of the 

Yue-chi. Death of Phraates lY of Parthia. 

A. D. 6 Loriyan Tangai image inscription of the Maury a year 318. 

A. D, 8 Temporary cessation of intercourse between China and the West, 

A. D. 14 Death of Augustus. Tiberius, the Emperor of Rome. 

A, D. 15 Consolidation of the five Yue-chi principalities into the Ku^ana Empire under Kadphises 
A. D. 20 Kadphises I conquers Kabul,' 

A. D. 24 First Han dynasty of China ended. 

A. D. 36-37 "War between Artabanus III of Parthia and Tiberius. 

A. D. 38 Caius ( Caligula ), the Emperor of Rome. Peace with Parthia.. 

A. D. 40 Death of Artabanus III. 

A. D. 41 Claudius, the Emperor of Rome, 
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' Year. 


A. D. 51 


A. D. 52 
A. D. 54 
A. D. 55 
A. D. 60 


A. D. 67 


A. D.6S-69 
A. D. 70 


A. D. 76 


A. D. 78 


A. D. 79 
A. D. 81 


A. D. 82 


A.D. 85 


A. D. 88 


A. D. 89 


A. D. 90 


A. Dl. 91 


Synolironistio table of the Scythian period — (^conld.'). 

- - - - ' - - Events. 

Death of Gotarzes of Parthia. Rock-sculptuies ol Gotarzes. 

Acc. of Volagases I, 

Fero, the Eoman Emperor, 

Death of Kadphises I. Aec. of Wema-Kadphisos. 

Rome recovers Armenia. Kadphises II conquers Korth India up to Mathura . 

Buddhist books brought to China by order of the Emperor Miug-ti. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, the Roman Emperors. 

7espasian, the Roman Emperor, War between Parthia and Rome for ikrmenia. 
Hashtnagar image inscription. Maurya year 384. 

Death of Kadphises II. Acc. of Kaniska. Establishment of the Saka era. Death of 
Volagases I. Kharapallana, the Satrap of Mathura. 

Titus, the Roman Emperor. Kaniska conquers Northern India as far as Benares. 

Domitian, the Roman Emperor. Sairnath inscription of Traipitakopadhyaya Bala and 
Bhiksu Pusyavuddhi. Vanaspara, Satrap of Benares. 

Mathura inscription of the year 4. Sravasti image inscription of Bala and Pusyavuddhi. 

Eastern expedition. Attack on Pa^liputra and Conquest of Magadha. 

Strained relations with China, 

Viceroy Sie crosses the Siing-lin to punish theChinese. Sue-Vihar and Zeda inscriptions 
or the year 11, . „ t ^ 

Kushan army defeated by Panchao. 

Huviska left in charge of the Indian provinces with full imperial titles, Kaniska crosses 
the Indus and takes the field in person. . -n-aniiKa crosses 
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Synchronistic table of the Scythian period. — (cofitd.). 

Tear. Events. 

A. D. 96 Vespasi, the Satrap of Taxila. Maaikyala inscription of the year 18. Nerva^ the 
Roman Emperor. 

A. D. 98 Loss of all provinces to the North of Hindu Kush, The Emperor Trajan. 

A.D. 100 Death of Tiridates of Parthia. Internartroubles in Parthia. 

A. D.102 Death of Panchao, 

A.D, 105 Reconquest of Bactria. 

A. D. 110 Conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. 

A. D. Ill Mathura inscription of the year S3 of the reign of Huviska. 

A. D, 115 Fourth Buddhist Council in the Kundala-Yana-Vihara in Kasmira (?) 

A. D. 115 Parthian Expedition of Trajan. 

A, D.116 Trajan conquers Mesopotamia. 

A. D. 117 Hadrian, the Roman Emperor. 

A. D. 118 Asvagho§ha, a subordinate King of Benares. Asoka pillar inscription of the year 40, 
A. D. 118 Sakardarra inscription of the year 40. 

A. D, 119 The Ara inscription of the year 41. 

A. D, 123 Death of Kaniska. Acc. of Huviska. Castana, the Satrap of Ajmere. 

A. D. 138 Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, Conquest of Malwa. Ca§Una becomes 
Mahaksatrapa of Ajmere. Jayadama, the Satrap of Ujjayiui, Latest known date 
of Huviska. 

A.D. 140 Death of Huvi§ka. Acc. of Vasudeva. 

A.D. 146 


A.D, 148 


The Sanci inscription of the year 68. 

Acc. of Yolagases III. Rudradama himself assumes the title of Mahaksatrapa. 
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Year. 

A.D.150 

A.D.155 

A.D.161 

A.D.165 

A,D.170 

A.D.175 

A.D.176 
A.D.180 
A. D. 181 
A.D.181 
A.D. 189 
A.D.191 

A.D. 198 
A. D. 200 

A.D.211 
A.D. 218 
A.D. 222 

A.D.226 

A.D. 257 
A.D. 260 
A.D.278 
A.D. 308 
A.D.310 
A.D.320 
A.D. 330 
A.D.85a 


Synolironistio table of the Scythian period— (cowifc?.). 

Events. 

Junagadh inscription of the year 72. Conquest of Krithiiiwud and CHtch. 

Aco. of Gondophernes in Seistan, 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Rounan Emperor, Parthian attack on Afghatustaii. 

End of the Roman War with Pafthia, Third stage of Parthian decline. 

Parthian Conquest of the Panjab. Damazada, son of Rudradama, becomes Satrap of 
Western India, 

Eastern Campaign of Marcus Aurelius. Jlvadama, son of Dduiaisada, Satrap of 
Western India. 

Latest known date of Vasudeva. 

Commodus, the Roman Emperor. 

Gunda inscription of the K§atrapa Riidrasiinhu, son of Rudradama, the year 103. 
Takht-i-Baha! inscription of Gondophernes. 

The Paja inscription of the year 111. 

TheKaldarra inscription of Theodoras. Death of Volugases Ilf. Beginning of tho 
fall of the Parthian Empire. 

Re-occupation of the Panjab and Afghanistan by the successor of Vasudeva. 

Muliasar inscription of the Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena, son of Emlrasiinha, the year 122, 
The Panjtar inscription of the Kusana prince, who was probably the successor of 
Vasudeva in Mathura. 

Oaracalla, the Roman Emperor. 

Mathura inscription of the year 1B5. 

Sahghadama, son of Rudrasirpha, becomes Satrap of Western India. Alexander Severus, 
the Roman Emperor. 

Ardeshir-babekan found the Sassanian Empire in Persia, Damasena, son of 
Rudraaimha, Satrap of Western India. 

The Skarradheri image inscription, the year 179. 

Sapor I, King of Persia, defeats Valerian. 

Mount Bauj inscription of the year 200. Extinction of the Kharo^thi script in India, 
Mathura inscription of the year 230. 

Sapor n, the King of Persia. 

Accension of Candra Gupta I, and establishment of the Gnpta era. 

Samudra Gupta, the Emperor of India, 

„ Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta. 
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Year, 


Synchronistic table of the Scythian period — (concld,). 

Events. 


A. D.377 


Mathura inscription of the Gupta year 57. 


A.D.384 
A. D. 400 


Bodh Gaya image inscription of the Gupta year 64. Tukamala, a subordinate king of 
Bibar. 

Extinction of the remnants of Ku§ana power to the East of the Indus. 


A.D.414 


Mathura inscription of the Gupta year 114. 


[ Postscriptum. — The above paper was written in November, 1906. Many new facts have 
been brought to light during this interval. Dr. Yog el informs me that according to Dr. Kielhorn 
the true date of the Baijnath Prasasti is Saka 1126. But this in no way affects my arguments. 
He has since discovered earlier inscriptions dated according to the Loka-Kala but none of them are 
earlier than the lOth century A. D. 

Dr. Fleet has been kind enough to send me the reprints of the papers in Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. But I am afraid I cannot agree with him in the reading of the date of the 
Skara-dheri image inscription. His notes on the Palaeography of Coins have opened up a subject in 
which practically nothing has been done and so require prolonged consideration. 

The publication of Mr. P. W. Thomas’s paper on the Mathura Lion pillar capital inscriptions 
has removed a long felt want. It remains to be seen whether some Continental scholars shall take 
up the Wardak Bimaran and Mankiala inscriptions or not? — R. D. Banerji.] 


NOTES ON ANCIENT ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 

IN THE PANJAB. 


BY H. A. BOSE. 


(Concluded from Vol. XXXVI, p. 35h) 

In the previous article on this subject it was shown how completely the ancient terms and 
titles connected with administration in the State of Chamba had fallen into disuse, and how 
an entirely new set of terms had come into use in modern times. The new terms are few in 
number, illustrating the simplicity of the more recent administrative system ; and their 
meanings disclose how primitive, so to speak, the system has become. 

An investigation into the terms and titles in use in other Hill States in the Panjab gives 
equally meagre results, and illustrates the rough-and-ready methods of their administration* 
Hardly an ancient record exists, the most important, if not the oldest, being a Chronicle of 
the Mandi State, written in Tahkri, from which the following terms are culled^^ ; 


AnimcUri, a post held by the Kanwar (said to be equivalent to private secretary). 
AnTcar, a revenue in kind. 

Balichh, income-tax. 

Bart 6, mudfz, a revenue-free grant. 

JDdngu, a gate-keeper. 

JOharaptu, an assistant clerk. 

Golalchy a fund out of which alms were given. 

B'amjdga, an allowance for the Raja’s kitchen. 


Khdrin, a tester of grain. 

Pathiydru, equivalent to tawUddr, receiver. 
Sdnthd, sanad, a deed of graniu^ 


22 The terms used in this ChronieU throw little Hght on the military organisation of the Stete. Ant is defined 

as a ‘band of soldiers 'iierAasa refuge. These terms appear to survive in pWnames. On the other hand words 

like masl&t (intrigue against the State), rm& and dK (rebel), IcmMh&r (bloodshed and plunder), raid (an 
indecisive fight), and bhajrM (flight to avoid plunder by an invader) point to constant disorders. 
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In the adjacent State of Kulltl, the principal natural tracts ov pargands were divided into 
wazif'is, each nnder a waztr, as a collector of revenue subordinate to the cludjutrci ua^ir^ or chief 
minister. The title of wazir is clearly a modern importation from the Muhammadan system, 
but the remaining terms appear to be older. Each waziH was divided into Jcofht'^ under pdlsrds. 
The IcotM was a granary into which revenue in kind was paid. Each hot hi contained from 
2 to 5 phdiis and eB>ch. pMti comprised from 1 to 20 hamlets {grdoh). Besides the / dlsrd each 
hotlii had its hothidld or treasurer: its panjauU, who collected supplies, milk, curds, wood, etc.^ 
for the royal kitchen : its hdit or accountant (not by caste a Kajastha) : its jatdli, a messenger 
and watchman: and its seoh (sewak) who managed the corvee or begdr. In tho Highlands 
( Sara-j ) of Kullu the seoh was called bhatangrd. The commandants of the mtsl ( an Arabic 
term probably borrowed from the Sikhs ) or militia of the hoihts were called netjts, and those in 
command of hill forts, garhid negis. 

Sir James Lyall gave an interesting account of the old administrative system in KuUfiin his 
Settlement Report on that tract (1875). He describes the people as divided into two classes, those 
liable to military service, i.e.^ those who rendered only menial service. The men of the 

former class had a standard holding, called which may be put at Ti bkdrs^\ in area, of land, 

half of which was held rent-free in lieu of service and called hartojeold^ the rest being styled 
hdhsiU ox revenue-paying land. Occasionally a family holding onQjeotd furnished two men and so 
got two bartos, i.e., the whole jeold free ; and it might acquire as many jeolds as It could, 

at least in theory. A ddgJas holding was called chhek^^ and ranged from Z to 5 hkdrs of land, held 
rent-free. Traditionally the jeoldbandt, or distribution mtoj(^oldsy was ascribed to one of the FlajAs 
(probably Jagat Singh), who had a dlaol hahl or doomsday book prepared. Antuml registers of 
title (ehik baht) were also in use. In these records, tha jeold s were classed as garhid (service*, in a 
fort), clidhd (service in cantonments), hdsrtkd (personal afctcnd«nce on tho rdjd) and tar pa gar 
(service as a constable) ; while the men liable to military service of different kinds were formed into 
misls (regiments) under negts. All the jeolds in the same koM^ or some part of a koiht^ were 
originally considered equal in value and assessed alike, but some of exceptionally inferior land wore 
known as athdrM jeoids and only paid a cash assessment. On an average in a hdmiU jeold of 
6 b/idrs^ 9 items were paid in kind and 3 in cash, viz,, grain (wheat or barley) ; a rasot Mrd 
or kitchen tax of a sheep, a goat, or a rupee j oil ; gM ; rape ; pulse ; paitan at a rupuo a year ; 
rassdm at 3 annas; and bharan at 2 annas. But the miscellaneous items varied in diffiTcnt 
waziris, e,g,, in Sar^j katkd and jog, for religious ceremonies, were taken, as well as contribuUons 
for the Raghunath temple. Honey was taken in some places, the principle being to take a little 
of every thing.^e 


The bhdr was a seed measure and upon it was founded the ancient taeaHuro of lands, if unlrrii^ated, and 
less usually if irrigated. In Upper Kullh the latter land was divided into Mnsh, eaoh paying a Mt or grain-rent, 
which varied according to its quality, &.g,, on some it was 6-fold, on others c/ta«6dril, 4*fold— the quantity 

of seed required to sow it. The measures in use were — • 

1 p&iha, = 1 ser 3 chitdles, Indian measure. 

2 jpdt/ias = 1 dhdm^. 

4 „ = 2 dhdns'fs = 1 Jc&nst. 

8 ,, = 2 ftdnsfs == 1 dhonst. 

12 „ =; 3 hdnsis = 1 irensL 

16 ,, =:4ikdnsis =1 

20 :=illdkh 1 

20 hhdrs = 1 khdr \ only used in the SarSj and Lfig wazMg, 

100 hhdrs = 1 kdrsd 

Hdhsilt and Jidzrikd are, of course, words of Urdd origin. 

25 Chheti IS defined in Diaofc’s KulM Vialeci of Sindi as « a married woman s private property * : cL also Morth 
liid/Lan Ifotes and Queries, Vol, III, § 362. 

The dues leried also appear to inoatrate another important principle of the old nattve administrations, viz. 
to xeal^iBe a separate tax for each and every purpose. Thus, the fcaihd andyop were levied as a speoial contribution 
or loligioM purposes. A study of the nnmerons , oesses levied in the Punjab Hill States will show to what an 
extreme this principle was carried. 
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The following is a list of the State officials in the Simla Hill States^^ : — 

Midh, the chief’s next brother, holding the appointment of inspector and examiner in 
general. 

WaziVi minister. 28 

Mautd or mahtdj an officer of a 'pargand, corresponding to the pdlsrd^ and having under him 
as his subordinates : — 

A hrduh or Icai^dwah (from Tcdrd, revenue, and ugJidwnu, to collect), whose duty it is 
to collect the revenue and hand it over to the mautd for payment into the State treasury, 

Ghehghnd (from ghl^ clarified butter, and ughdwnu, to collect), whose duty it is to 
collect the revenue in gM imposed on certain grass-lands. 

Fyddd (from Hindi piadd')^ a peon, whose duty is to do what the mautd and Icrdich 
order him. 

Blair, an inferior hdrddr, termed halmandt in the upper hills* 

Bhddn (from Hindi bhanddrt'), the officer in charge of the granary, corresponding to 
liothdri : from hhddr (Hindi bhanddr), granary. 

In the Simla Hill States, the following terms are, or were, in use : — 

Barn, an oath^^ taken on the Chief of the State, and therefore more binding than the 
cMh, thdl, or darohi, q. v , : (used in the Rorhu tahsil of Bashahr State). 

The barn can only be cancelled by giving the chief a little gold, as well as a rupee 
(Kumharsain). Pandit Tika Ram Joshi, late Secretary to the last Raja of Bashahr, notes, 
however, that there is no tradition of the barn in the Simla Hills. 

Chuhi^^ an oath taken on an official of the State : (used in the State of Kumharsain). 

Chichhdr, a collector of the grain, ght^ efcc., levied as revenue, appointed by the State 
(Kumharsain). 

Darohi, an oath on a State official (Kumhteain). 

Dtb (Sanskrit divya, an oath or ordeal). Ordeals were formerly used in cases which the 
State officials could not determine. One, called garm-dtb, consisted in placing a coin in a pan 
full of boiling oil and requiring tbe party swearing to take it out without burning his hand. 
Another, called ihahdd~dth, was less severe. Two balls of fl.our were made, one containing 
a little gold, the other a little silver. These were put in a jar full of water, and a boy made to 
take them out and give one to each party ; be who got the silver won. 

Halmandiy “ mate,” a village headman or his deputy (Kumharsain). 

Kothdla,^^ a watchman or keeper of the State granary (Kumharsain). 

Ksliokrd, a word used on the occasion of a dih, in which the parties pay one rupee each, 
in cash to the chief as a guarantee that so much will be paid by the man who is proved in the 
wrong. 

Mahgndr,^^ a village headman (Kumharsain). Of, mditgni, demand for tribute in Mandi, 

27 According to Paijpt Tika Joshi, tbe following are tbe officials of a village deoia or godling in these 
States D^nwdn, the person who speaks on behalf of a deity, and in whose soul the deity is supposed to play (khelnd), 
is held in great respect by all persons. He must keep himself clean and pure three days before he enters the 
temple. When ‘ playing ’ his words are believed to be those of the deity itself. He has under him three officials, 

a bhddri, a JcrduJs, and i. e., treasurer, collector, and peon. 

28 Wdz'ir is clearly a modern term, but it is widely used throughout Ghamba, Mahd!, Kulld, and the Simla Hill 
States, as are its derivatives ivaziri and wizdrac. Waztr does not appear to correspond at all to mahia, nor does 
wazirt equal ^argand. In Kandwar the term for wazir is hist ( feminine bistant), and a ^argand is khu^ncmg, 

28 All these oaths (5am, etc.) canVlso be taken on a god, in which case the parties go to the temple and offer 
him a rupee, with a goat as a sacrifice. 

so Possibly represents H. cMknd, to err, miss (Platts, s. v,), also said to mean ‘*to proceed against.’ » 

31 Prom Sanskrit droha, hostile action. 32 Prom kothd, granary. 3® Prom mangnd, to demand, beg. 
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Mawdi The term mawdi or mot, in the hill dialect, means a powcrlal an<l independent 
mam who has no chief and pays no revenne. The word waw<1 (a free s'rant of land) is from the 
same root. Generally, the Jats of the plains, who first invaded these lulls and settled in them, 
were called mawdis ; and afterwards other castes, who followed tlieir e.vamplc and coinhincd 
with them in their plots, came to be called mawdi. Their de.sccndaiits cannot now be traced. 
In Kuthar State, KasM Ram, the last of the mawdis died about 1002 without i.ssne. lie lived 
in Kutharser, a village in the Pheta ^arga'nd. There is an old tradition that Rrahman mawdis 
held possession of Bhajri, a village in Ghar. The Ladidii Kanets of Ludoh invited 
them in a jag and gave them poison in their food. All died except a pregnant woniuii, who 
fortunately was not present at the jag, and she gave birth to a son, whose de.scendant.s are the 
Bhagoral (belonging to Bhagri) Brahmans of hlailog State. The images (called wwds) of the 
Brahmans, who were poisoned, are still worshipped in Badoli, and a ju<j is held every third or 
fourth year in their memory, half its cost being uefi'ayed by the Siate.^^ 

Pdlsrd, the head of a ^arga'iUp^ (Kumliarsain). 

Thdl^^ if a dispute arise concerning land, a tree, or a house, an oath ((‘alkfd thal) is taken on 
the Chief of the State. If the person on whom it is imposed desires to be I'oicased ironi it, he 
must pay a rupee to the Chief (Kumharsain). 


PERSIAN AFFINITIES OF TIIF LlCCMIAVtR. 

BY PROFESSOB SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABitUSANA, M.A., M.U.A.S. 

In connection with Mr, Vincent A. Smith’s very iutei'e-sting article, Tibetan AfOlnitios 
of the Licchavis, published ante^ Vol. XXXIJ, pp. 233 — 230, I beg to uhVr a few <)hs(n*vaitioii.s 
for consideration. In the article referred to an attempt has hccui nmdti to i^stablish the theory 
that the Lie Chavis were a Tibetan tribe, whicli settird in the plains <luring pre-liistori(*. 
times. While admitting the kinship of the Licchiivis with the early 'ihlx'lan Kings, I beg to 
differ from Mr. Y. A. Smith in his main theory as to the origin of tho Licchavis, In Tiiy 
humble opinion the Licchavis were a Persian tribe, whose original homo was NiBibis, 
which they left for India and Tibet in tho 6tii century B, 0, and 4ih century li. G,, 
respectively. 

According to Ptolemy,^ Arrian, “ Strabo,*''^ ami other classical wriic'rs, Niaibis was n must 
notable town in Aria to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. Wilstnr^ identilicH it nith the 
modern town of Nissa (off Herat) ou the north of the Elburz Mountains between Astern hud and 
Meshd. Vines® grew here abundantly and it is traditionally known to have been birthpimie 
of the wine-god Dionysos. M. de St. Martin® observes that Nisihis luuiit hu\Ui been of jMetlian or 
Persian foundation, for its name is purely Iranian and figures in the cn.sinog'%mi<‘ geography 
of the Zend Avesta, and this observation tallies well with tho accrHuit of Arrittn, who, in his 
Indiha^ distinctly says that the Nysaioi (tho inhabitants of Xysa orXisibis) weremd an rndiun'^ 

[MMs a term for the early inhabitants of those hills. Their de«cunaunt.t are hUII tound thf-re. — NcXe by 
Pandit Tika Earn Josbi.] 


In parts of the Simla Hills tho are divided into a word ucfiinHl* 

2?!G-lrd, in Pahan, means to prohibit. In JTnbbal the tUol in explaiiifd to virtuiilly Ou* .Muiie* uh the 

thus ; — When a man wanted to prevent any one from doing a wrungful luifc ho would nay ‘ h*t the or fur»l ni 

the Eanil he upon you if you do it,’ And then the man could not do the act until he hiid paid the Ililnil a ruja e fur 
* opening the ihdjl. ’ The latter term might perhaps he translated * haii.* 

1 MoCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, pp. 308 and 328. 

2 MoCrindle’s Ancient India Described by Kejasfhenes ctsid Arrian, p. 170. 

2 McGrindle’s Ancient India as Described in Classical Xiteraiure, p, 03. 

^ T MoCrindle’s Megasihenes and Arrian, pp. 179- X80. 

* It 13 not definitely known whether this Nisibis is in any way ooaneotod with the famons city of that nanio in 

Mesopotamm (on the borders of Armenia) whieh rose to importance durine tho Aseytiaa period, ootiiinucd niidor 

the Seleuoidm and heoame the residence of the Kings of Armenia from 149 B.C. to 14 A. D., hoing aftorwnnls con. 
qnwdhy Eomans. It is, however, probable that while Cyras, the King of Persia B. C. •— .Wli B.C ) was 

Sogdiana (modem Samarkand and Bokhara), a colony 
foom Niaihis in Mesopotamia was planted in the North of Aria (off Herat) which, too, thenceforth horo t4 name of 
NiBihis(vide-®»cp(^ap(Bd<® Britotmico, 9th Edition, Yoluraee KTII and KVIII, Articles Nitibii and Persia ) 
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race. In fact, Nisibis was a part of Persia. It appears to me very probable that while about 
515 B. 0. Darius,^ the King of Persia, sent an expedition to India, or rather caused the Indus 
to be explored from the land of the Pakhtu (Afghans) to its mouth, some of his Persian subjects 
in Nisibis (ofc Herat) immigrated to India, and having found the Paiijab over populated by the 
orthodox Brahmans, came down as far as Magadha (Behar) which was at that time largely 
inhabited bv Vratyas"^® oroutcaste people. 

The earliest reference to the people of Nisibis in Indian writings occurs in the famous 
Brahmanic Sanskrit work, the Manusamhita (Chapter X, verse 12), in which they have been 
designated as Nicchibij which is, no doubt, an Indian form of the Persian word Nisibis. Mann 
describes the Niccbibis as Vratya-ksatriyas, or an outcaste royal race, and names them along 
with Khasa, Karana, and others. In the BJiavisya Bur am, Chapter 139, verses 33 — 65, Niksubha 
is described as a daughter of the sage Rijisva of the Mihira Gotra or Solar clan, and under the 
name of Ha van! as married to Silrya, the Snn-god. I imagine that Niksubha represents the 
name of a Persian girl of Nisibis, who worshipped the sun-god, like other members of her race. 

In the Indian Pali works they have been called Liocbavi or LiGchivi, which is only 
a softened form of Niccliibi or Nisibis, and have been mentioned as living in a large number in 
Vaisali (in Magadha). That in the 5th century B. 0. the Licchavis were not yet fully established 
in India, is evident from the Malviparlnibhana Sutta, Chapter I, in which Ajatasatrn, the King of 
Magadha, is found to have been making plans for their expulsion from his kingdom. But the 
excellent horse-carriages and magnificent variegated dresses of the Liechavi youths and courtezan, 
Ambapali, described in Chapter II of the Mahaparinihbana Sutta, lead us to suppose that they 
must have descended from a civilized race. By the first half of the 4th century A. D. the 
Licchavis became very powerful in India and Nepal. In the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samndra Gupta (vi'iie Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionwm. Indioariim^ Vol. Ill, p. 16) we find that 
a Liccbavi princess named Kumara Devi was married to Chandra Gupta I about 319 A. D. 
“ That the Licchavis were then at least of equal rank and power with the early Guptas, is 
shown by the pride in this alliance manifested by the latter.” Jayadeva I, the first historical 
member of the Liccbavi tribe, reigned in Nepal A. D. 330 — 355 (vide Fleet, p. 135). In the 
Nepalese records, such as the Yamsavali, the Licchavis have been allotted to the Surya Vaiiisa 
or Solar race. As late as about 700 A.D. there reigned in the east in Yarendra (North-eastern 
Bengal) a king named Simha, who sprang from the Liccbavi race (vide Lama Taranatba's 
Gesohichte des Biuldhismus von Scliiefner, p. 146). 

According to Bag-sam-jon-zaiig, Ggal-rab-sal-waJd-me-long'^'^ and other Tibetan books, the 
earliest Kings of Tibet from Nya-thi-tsau-po downw^ards belonged to the Li-tsa-byi race. 
There is, no doubt, that Li-tsa-byi is only a modified form of Liccbavi. The first King of 
Tibet was Nya-thi-tsan-po, who was a wanderer from a foreign country. The exact date 
of his arrival in Tibet is unknown, but from Dah-ther-shon-po and other Tibetan records it 
appears that he lived between the 4fch and 1st centuries B. C, It is probable that during the 
occupation of Sogdiana^^ and the neighbouring places by Alexander the Great, the Bactrian 
Greek Kings and subsequently the Scythians (the Yue-chi) about 150 B. 0., some Persian 
people from Nisibis (off Herat) migrated to Tibet into the Himalyan regions, where they 
established a monarchical system of Government on the model of the Government in Persia. 


9 JSncyclo^cBdia. Britannlca, 9th Edition, Yolume XYIII, p. 569. 

Yide Ldtydijana JSrauta SHtra, 8/6. Compare also Bajaram Bamkrishna Bhagavat’s article named A Chapter 
from the Tandya-Brahmana ’’ published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Volume XIX of 1895-97. 

Compare Alexander Gsoma de Koros’s Tibetan Qrammar, p. 194. As hooks in Tibet -were written long 
after the intercourse of that country with India had been opened, the Litsahyi Kings of Tibet are often 
mentioned as having originally come from Yaisali in India. As a matter of fact the Lioohavis of Yaisali and Tibet 
are collateral branches of a Persian race in Nisibis (off Herat). 

12 Rncyclopcedia Britmnica, 9th Edition, Volume XXII, p. 246. 
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Til© Bam-yik varisty of th.© Tib©ta3i alpliabet, which is in common use in Tibefe, 
derived, I suppose, its name from the city of Bamyian ( oil Nisibis ), which was visited by 
Hiuen-thsiang in 630 A. D., and is now subject to the Afghans. 

The custom of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals, as it prevailed in \ aisiili 
and is still found in Tibet, was, I believe, introduced into those countries from Persia by the 
Licchavi immigrants. It is hardly necessary to add that the practice of exposure of the dead 
was widely followed in Persia and its dependencies, including Nisibis. 

Th© Bon^3 religion, which preceded Buddhism in Tibet, is said to have originated from 
Tajik (Persia). AcQovdmg to Dub-tliah-sehlcyi-^v e-long, twenty generations of Tibetan Kings 
from Nya-thi-tsan-po down to Thi-je-tsan-po followed no ntlior religion than the Bon, which 
prevailed in Tibet up to 780 A. D., when it was persecuted by King Tlii-srong-de-tsan. The 
various black arts — such as witchcraft, exorcism, magic, performance of miracles, sacrifice of 
animals, etc., in which the Bon-po priests were skilled — must have been imported fi’om Nisibis 
(Persia) by the Magi priests, who accompanied the Licchavis into Tibet. St3n-rab, wdio was one 
of the most prominent Bon-teachers, had among his spiritual descendants a Persian sage, named 
Mu-tso~tra-he-si. 

That there was intercourse between Persia and Tibet in the ancient days, is evident from 
Kalidasa’s (Sanskrit) Eaghtiramsa, Canto IV (verses 60 — Si), in which the ioroign coiujiicsts of 
Raghu are described. Raghu after subduing the Parasika (Persians), Ihina (Huns), and 
Kamboja (the inhabitants of the Hindnknsh mountains, which separate the* (lilgit N^illey irom 
Balkb), ascended the Himalayas, where he fought hard against the mountain tribes calUul 
U-tsa-va-sam-k©tan,i^ and afterwards crossing the Lauhitj'a ( Brahn input ru lliver), came 
down to Pragjyotisa (Assam). This conquest of Raghu is, perhaps, a mere lictimi, but it shows 
that in the days of KTilidasa, about 500 A. D., the people of India were aware of a route existing 
between Persia and India on the one hand and Persia and Tibet on the utiieu’. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Pari MALA, a Commentary on Madana’s ParijSta- 

MANJARt. By Srt Laksiimana Suei, Leix)zig, 1907 

(Bombay; British India Press, SycuUa), 

The works of Sri Lakshmana SOri show that, 
even in modern India, there are still Pandits who 
are keeping up the traditions of the great com- 
mentators of past centuries like Mallin§-tha. 
Sanskrit scholars owe to him commentaries on 
the Ven'isamhdra, M ahtlviracharilam, and Uiiardrd- 
macharitam ; and quite recently he has further 
earned their gratitude by his commentary on 
IMadana’s Pdrijdiamanjart. Having sent him a 
copy of thisdramain August, 1906, Prof. Hultzseh 
received the manuscript of Lakshmana Shri’s 
commentary on it as early as the 3rd N ovember 
of the same year, with the remark that it would 
have been finished even sooner, if the author 
had not been engaged in valuing examination 
papers. It must not he concluded from this 


that the work is KU]»erfiria]. Quite the contrary* 
The commentary indeed nrf'upies only 19 printfd 
pages, but it is very learned, clear, (Msy to 
understand, and always the point. 'I’h-at the 
author is fully acquainted with the variouH 
is a matter of course with a good Bandit ; but 
how few deserving this name can still Is* bmini at 
the present time? And which Europf*aii would 
have been able to equal him ? K<av, only, we are. 
able fully to enjoy Madaiia’s sometimes fairly 
diiBficult verses ; see, for instance, the commtmtary 
on Act I, verse 28. Theuulhor deserve.s cmr best 
thanks, as also does Prof. Hultzsc-h for having had 
the commentary composed by him. Tiie drama 
itself may now be safely recommended as a text- 
book, as it can be conveniently disposed of during 
a single term. 

Bichaei) ScHsrxm'. 

Halle, S, {GermanyX 


Eai Sarat Chandra Das’3 article on “The Bon Beligioir^ in iho Joutml qj‘ ihe A$iuUr Societti of 
Bengal, Part 1, 1881. 

disavasangheian, according to the Mahdhhdmta iSalhd>parva, Chapter 26, and Bhimftparva, Chapter 9) was 
the collective name of seven tribes that inhabited the Himakyas. It is a compound word, which may he analysed 
as follows : — u 4- 1 -h sa + ba H- sang + ketan == u + da-yul -1- sa-yul 4- ha-thang + tsang + khotan. In this 
compound we discern several well known Tibetan names, such as IT — Central Tibet, — Western Tibet, 

■oa Bathang, etc* Sa-yul, Da-yul, and Ehoian were also provinces of Tibet, # 
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THE BUDDHIST COUNCILS. 

BY PUOTKSSOE L DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

(Conti%iml from 'page 18.) 

11. — THE SECOND COUNCIL.se 

T he account of the Council of Vai9all (^Culla XII.) is one of the finest pages of aucient 
Indian literature. In spite, or perhaps even because of the clumsiness of the style and 
composition — ** breakings-off,” repetitions, brusque transitions, episodes badly connected with 
the general course of the story — the writer pictures to us with a greyish baok-gronnd, 
in the half light of a legend which aims at being history, or of a history which “ the Buddhist 
style unique in the world” cannot fail to render legendary, a wide plan, full of suggestive 
details, and every one seems agreed on this point, more or less susceptible of historical 
criticism. 

We will give first of all, as we did above, an outline of the Pali document. 

I., § 1. ‘‘At Vesali, a hundred years after the Nibbana of Bhagavats^ the Bhikkhus 
(named) sons of Vajji, established at Vesali, 89 proclaimed it lawful to practise the ten points :99 
Sihgilona^ dvahgula^ gamantara^ acasa^ anumatii acijina, amathita, jalogi, adasaka Ttistdana^ 
jatarvparajataf 

At this time Yasa,^! son of Kakandaka, travelling in the country of the Vajjis, came to 
Vesali ; he took up his lodging in the Great Wood (Mahdvana ) in the hall of the Belvedere 
(Kutagdrctsala^m Now the Bhikkhu Vajjiputtakas of Vesali, on the day of the Uposatha, having 
filled a copper basin with water, and having placed it in the midst of the circle formed by the 
snonks,82 say to the laymen who comei Give to the community a kalictpuTiay a half, a quarter, 
a sixth of ahaJiapana ! The community will have need of divers things,” In vain Yasa protests : 
“ Do not give ! Gold and silver are not allowed to the ascetics, sons of Sakya . . . • ” 


Sources: Culla (Minayeff, FrdiimoJcsa, p xxxix., translated in Tar. note, p. 289); Chronicles, Buddha- 
ghosa. — Ehys Davids, Buddkismt p. 212. 

Vimyalcsudralca (Ditka, XL 323—330) pointed out by Taranatlia, p. 41 ; “ Da das Wesentliohe dieser Geschiolite 
aus dem Vinaya ksudralca vollstandig sehr behannt ist, ist es hier nicht au£ gescLrieben.” This history has been 
translated by Eookhill, Life, 171—180 (see Sohiefner’s note, Tar. p. 41) ; nevertheless ^ve think it will be of utility to 
give below in an appendix the Tibetan text and tbe translation of the paragraph consecrated to the definition of the 
six infractions. 

MaMgdsahavinaya, according to Wassilieff, note to Taranatha, pp. 288 and 290. 

Hiouen-thsang, II. 397 ; Kern, II. 233. 

Dharmaguptas, Nanjio 1117, according to Beal, Four Lectures, p. 83. 

8T According to Messrs. Bhys Davids and Oldenberg, these figures must be taken as round numbers. 

88 Or : ‘ [forming the community] of Vesali.* 

It must not be forgotten that five hundred bhiksus of Vait^ali, Vajjiputtakas, are represented, Culla Yll. 4, 1, 
as having adhered to the five rigurist propositions of Devadatta. — A notable contradiction. 

According to Taranatha (p. 40) the brothers from Vai 9 ali profited by the sickness of the venerable Dhitika to 
practise the ten “points.” They were reproved by 700 arhats, with the Arhat Ta^as at their head and in the 
Vihara Kusumapuri ( = PaUliputra ), under the reign of Nanda (dga-byed) as patron {dana;pati) the second 
collection of the Scripture took place. The Arhats are said to be Bahufrutiyas (?) and from the region of Vaipali, 
or to have come from the “ six towns.” (Kern, II. 263.) 

89 Vaithu =: vastus Tib i gzhi, 

90 These technical terms are merely enumerated here ; they will he explained later on, in the actual body 
of the account. 

91 We shall nofcAiscuss the personality of this Yajas ; see Kern,TL 234, and Man. p. 105, 8, and Oldenberg, 
Buddh. St, p. 624. 

92 “In the midst of the Bhikkbusamgha.” *— Compare Div. Avad, 335; Avadana^at. apud Burnouf, Intr. 457. 
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When the night was ended, the monks shared the money between them, and also offered 
his portion to Yasa, who refused it. 


§ 2. The monks bring against Yasa the act of reconciliation ’’ (^pratisaraniya kamma) “ aa 
having blamed pions laymen, full of excellent intentions ” ; that is to say, they condemn him to 
ask pardon from the laymen.®^ 

Accompanied by a brother, whom he has demanded as attendant {anuduta') in conformity 
with the rule, Yasa goes into tho town and speaks to the laymen : ** I acknowledge that I blamed 
you, you who are, nevertheless, laymen, pious and of good intention; it is true. But why ? 
Because I call illegal (adhamma) that which is illegal, the law, the law; because I call disorder 
{avinaya) disorder, and discipline, discipline.” 

§§ 3—5. And he proves bis right by citing discourses of Buddha, which are absolutely 
decisive on the question of the monis being forbidden gold and silver. ^ 

§ 6. The laymen are convinced and decide to break with the lapsed brethren : “ There is 

none but Yasa who is an ascetic and a son of Sakya ; all the others are neither ascetics, nor sons 
of Sakya, * 


§ 7. The attendant relates to the monks the unexpected issne of the “reconciliation ” of 
Yasa. ‘ Yasa, without being deputed by us, has preached to laymen ” : M Let ns bring against 

him the act of suspension (uJchhejpaniya Jcamma) I ” The Vajjiputtakas meet together to pat this 
project into execution. o c .u pm cuis 


However, Yasa rises into the air and descends at KosambT; he sends messengers to thn 
brethren of the West.^ to those of Avanti,"® and of the Deccan, saying : “ Come ' Lot L tal-e th!« 

CXhe same terms as in Kagyapa’s speech before the First Council.) • • • • 

§ 8. Yasa pays a visit to Sambhfita Sanavasin he etinmerotoa tUa i ^ ^ . 


^ Amheki asammaio crihmani j. . 

doctrine]/ The sin referred to ia tLt of depvted by ns las proclaimed to laymen [a false 

t Ma‘TS“ " V‘> 
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§ 9. The Bhikkhas (theras) deliberate: “ This qaestion is hard and troublesome. ^ How- 
Can we obtain pattisans so thit we may be the stronger in this question ? ” — They think of 
summouing Revata, — a contemporary of Bhagavat, if we are to believe M. Vagga (VIIL Si) — 
who was dwelling at Soreyya. Revata, thanks to his celestial hearing, hears their discourse ; 
he thinks : “ This question is hard and troublesome and surely [it is not or it would not be] 

seemly for me to mix myself up with such a qaestion. Now the Dhikkhus will come and, 
surrounded by them, I shall not easily get away. Wh«t if 1 took the precautiou of leaving.’^ 
Revata goes to Samkassa. The theras, not finding him^ at Soreyya, hasten to Sarhkassa ; but 
the saint is no longer there, and they are obliged to pursue him from place to place, Kanua, 
Knjja, Udambara, Aggalapura. Finally, at Sahajati, where they finally arrive, they learn that 
Revata is still in the town, 

§ 10. Sanavasin makes Yasa observe that Revata will probably be occupied in giving 
a lesson to his pupil,* When the lesson is finished, Yasa questions Revata on tl^e ten points : 
“Is the practice of the Sihg lom lawful?” etc. The saint does not understand the formulas t 
“ What,” he asks, “ is the Sihcjilona^ etc. ?” After Yasa’s explanations® Revata replies that the 
ten practices are prohibited, except the sixth, which is sometimes lawful, sometimes not. Formulas 
9 and 10 seem to have been sufi&ciently clear for them to have been condemned upon a mere 
hearing without Yasa having to take trouble to explain them. 

“ Such are, concludes Yasa, the ten points that the ascetics (called) Vajjiputtabas^ from 
VesiilT, have proclaimed. Come, let us take this question . . . , ” Revata accepts. 

II., § 1. The Yajjiputtakas learn the steps taken by Yasa. They also seek for allies : This 
question is hard and troubhssome . . . .” They think to seduce Revata and repair to 

JSahajati armed with all kinds of utensils for monastic life to give him- 

§ 2. Episode. The venerable Satha asks him'^elf who is in accord with the Dhamma 
(dhainmavadin), the Orientals or the Occidentals.® Considering the Dhamma and the Vinaya, 


2 idani kho adhikara-iaih kahhlicAan ca valan cct. — “ a =a hard s= difficult. Taia is doubtful: although 

tlie substantive vyala may be represented by ictZi, I am inclined to believe that tala corresponds to the adjective 
■cyala, bad.” [Oommunioatiou from M. Kern.J — Vinciya Texts: “ This legal question now is hard and subtle.’’ 

^ na kho me iani •patlrUpath yo 'ham evai*i(^e adhikarane osahkeyyafii • idani ca ^ana te hhikkhH ayaochissantl. 
so’ hath tehi aklnno na 'phaiuni gamissami . Yan ^Ciinaham ‘patigacc ’era gaccheyyam ii. 

On osaJckati, see Childers and Mhv. I. 389 (avasakkati ; sakk representing svask) =“ withdraw from^” 
paUgaicha and elsewhere jpatikacca = pi'atikHya — means * by way of precaution.’ See M, Vdjga, I. 31 ( ‘’kaoca ) ; 
C. Vagga, VI. 11 5 8uiiavibh, II. p. 44 ; Tkerajalha, 547; Jat. III. 208, 25 (°kah oa). [Communicated by M. 
Kern.] 

In order to follow M. Kern I depart from the version of Messrs. R. D. and 0. : ** This legal question is both 
hard and subtle, it would uot become me to hold back therefrom-. But even now those Bhikkhus [ the Vajjians ] 
will be coming. It would be unpleasant travolling for me were I to fall in with them. Let me goon before them.” 
This version seems to me to be reconcilable neither with the text nor with the context. “ These Bhikkhus ” {te 
hhikkhU) can only be the fhe^a yhiklihtts whose deliberations Hovata has just heard and who are, in fact, coming to 
Soreyya, as the Saint had fore^seen. 

idani ca jpanagasma Revato anteiYisikaih sarahhat^akam hhiJckhum ajjhesissaii, so ivath iassa lihikkhuno 
$arabhahnapa‘i*iyosane ayasmaniam Revaiafii .... puccheyyasiii, — Vinaya Texis : “ And even now Bevata will 
call upon a Bhikkhu who is an intoner, and a pupil of his. Do you, therefore, -when the Bhikkhu has concluded 
.... agghesissati ” provided that the reading is correct, can only mean “ will invite ” [ see Morris, J, P. T. S, 

1883]. The Master will invite ’’(polite expression instead of “ will command”) his disciple (/lis pupil) to recite 
his lesson. Ajjhajjessati would be more uatural. The exact sense of sarahhanaka is not determined. Without doubt, 
a recitation of some nature or other.” [ Communicated by M. Kern. ] 

Buddha having forbidden the "intoned recital” of the Dharma {ayaiahena gitassatena dhammam gdyanii), 
the monks abstain from the samhhanna. The Master corrects them with regard to this (C. Vagga, V. 3, and the 
translators’ note). 

5 Explanations which we shall examine below. 


^ paclnakas and-Tatheyakas, 
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he resolves the problem in favour of the second. A. divinitj comes to confirm him in this 
vLv. All the same, the sage decides not to show his opinion before being “chosen for this 

question.” 

S 3 The Vaiiiputtakas offer Revata the presents they have brought : “No,” replies Re vata, 
“ I have the three robes.” Not regarding themselves as beaten, they turn to L ttara/ a monk- 
attached to the person of Revata and having twenty years [of ordination]. He refnses at 
first ; but a little delicate flattery^ shakes his resolution. He accepts a robe, saying : “ fell me 
what do you wish ? ” — “ Nothing but this, that the venerable Uttara say to the thora ‘ that the 
thei-a shonld announce in the midst of the Sathgha that the Buddhas ri.se in the countries 
of the East, 8 that the. Orientals agree with the Dhanima and the Occidentals are agamst the 
Dhamma.’ ” Uttara transmitted the request to his master, who, being indignant, dismissed 
him. “ What did the thera say ? ” ask the Vajjiputtakas. “ We have done wrong,” replied 
Uttara “ the thera dismissed me, saying that I was pledging him to non-dhamina. “ Are you 
not old, and have you not twenty years’ ordination ? ” “ Tes, ” replies Uttara. “ Ought 

we, perhaps, to pnt ourselves under the guidance of a master 

§ 4. The Samgha meets to decide the question. Revata presides, and formally, in 
accordance with the rules, remarks ; “If we were to settle this afiair here, it might happen 
that the Bhikkhus who inangnrated it would be able to renew it; therefore the Samgha must 
make its decision at the place where the affair happened.” Thereupon, the thcras go to 


VesiilT. 


A new episode. At Yesali lived the old Sabbakamin, Father of the church for the 
[whole] earth, vvlio had had Ananda as upadhyaja,!^ who counted a hundred and twenty 
years of devout life. Bevata, after having taken the advice of Saimvasi, goes to this venera!>le 
old man. Couches are placed for the two saints. It is late, but Revata does not go to bed, 
for he thinks : “ This thera is old, but he does not think of sleeping and KSabbakainiu does 
not go to bed, for he thinks : “ This Bhikkhu, although wearied by lus journey, does not think 
of sleeping.’* 

§ 5. And, as the night advances, a delightful dialogue ensues iii which the two friends, 
to their edifieation and ours, forget the question of discipline.^^ 


^ We shall meet with, an Uttara, a fomenter of schisms. 

» By comparing Renata to Bnddha, Uttara to Anaada, who often accepted presents in his master'rf place and 
stead. 

® ^vratthimesu janapadesu, 

;papikam no avuso katam “ It is an evil you have wrought me, Sirs.^’ 

” api nu ca may am yaranssayaiiz gahhamd'U. ‘‘Then we take the nismya under you an your pupil?*/' 
M. Kern had translated {Gesch, II. p. 255) : “ the brothers of Vai^ali .... tried to console him ( Ya^aa ) and 
promised to take him under their protection/^ BCe is willing to allow mo to make use of the following remarks: 
api nu always introduces a question ; under you is not represented in the text. “ Wo ought, perhaps, to 
pnt ourselves under the guidance of a master P,’’ that is to say: “Wo (you and ourselves ) are wise enough to 
know how we ought to conduct ourselves j we have no need of reprimands from Eevata/’ — It is not sure that 
ffuru = master. 


Messrs. B. D. and 0. refer the reader to CuXlavagga 17. 14, where is fiiod, with groat fultteea of detail, 
the procedure relative to the settlement of diffloulties of aU kinds. See also PoKittiva Ixiii and Ix^ir 
Kem, II. p. 255 —^Jpathavya saiiighathero ^ 

« Mivihariia of Ananda. Ve have seen (n. 82 at the end) that T?jipalra was also a disciple of Inand-a. 
_Kaiamria tvamj>hummi mharer^a eiaraU hahula,ih viharam • mettaoihama kko ahain eforolii hahularh 
vi&aromjti.iuKafcamtarsiiafciraWJhiimmisfarohitahttlariieiharasi, haialcavihanyalidammeim U. . . .The 
English translation 13 less faithful than elegsmt : “ By what manner of life, beloved one, have yon lived these 

^ continued thus so many years.’* 

easv life of life, and that indeed, beloved one, is an 

,nni' ^ ^ ?! continuing in love.” See Kern, Gesch. HI. p. 258 . “ To what thing, honoured Lord, do 

L ^*“®f ” - “ I'o benevolenoe,” replied Bevata — “ It is a fine thing 

to apply oneseU to benevolenoe. " Tes,” replied Bevata. “ already previously, when I had a family . . . 
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§ 6. There arrives Saaavasiii who questions the disciple of Ananda upon the ten points : 
“ You have, O thera, much studied Dhamma and Vinaya at the feet of your teacher ; what 
then is your opinion when you consider the Dhamma and the Vinaya Very 

politely, the centenarian begs Sanavasin in the same terms to say himself, first, what is his way 
of thinking. The two sages are in favour of the Occidentals, but, before speaking, they will 
wait to be charged with the affair. 

§ 7. The Council begins. ‘‘But as they examined the affair many speeches were made, 
“away from the point,*' and the sense of not one single speech was understood [by the wdiole of 
the assembly].’*^® 

Oonfirmably to a rule established by Buddha, Revata proposes to refer the matter to 
a jury ; he chooses four Bhikkhus from the Bast (Sabbakamiii, Salha, Kajjasobhita? 
Vasabhagamika) ; four from the West (Revata, Sanavasin, Yasa, and Sumana) and has this 
choice formally approved by the Saihglia. There is added to the arbitrators, as regulator of 
the sittings, a monk named Ajita, who counted ten years seniority and who, at this moment, 
was charged with the recitation of the Pratimokaa. 

§ 8. Revata, as president, proposes to the Sathgha, this time composed of the eight 
delegates, to hear the opinion of Sabbakamin on each of the ten points ; he questions the 
old man who successively condemns the propositions of the Vajjipnttakas by appealing to the 
rules of the Vinaya, sometimes to the Patimohkha, sometimes to the Yaggas, As was just, 
Sabbakamin, except for tbe two last points, demanded the explanations that Revata himself 
had solicited from Yasa: ‘‘Pardon! Salt in a horn {sihgilona')^ is it permitted?*’ “What is 
salt in a horn ? *’ asked Sabbakamin in his turn. “Is it permitted to preserve salt in a horn 
in order to be able to use it later on when one has no salt under one*s hand ? *’ — “ITo, that is 
not permitted.’* “Where was that forbidden?’* — “At Savatthi, [as is stated] in the 
Suttavihkahga, ** “ Of what does one render oneself guilty then? ’* — “ Of the use of food put 

aside. 

Similarly for the other points . 20 

The assembly agrees, by a unanimous vote, with the opinion of Subbakamin, who concludes : 
“ This question is decided, settled once for all. However, question me on these ten points in the 
midst of the assembly, with a view to persuading these Bhikkhus.’* 

And, thus it was done. 

§ 9. “And as in this recitation of the Vinaya seven hundred Bhikkhus, not one less and not 
one more, took part ; this recital of the Vinaya is called the recital of the Seven Hundred.” 

At first sight, it seems that the hesitation of the theras ; the care with which the holders of 
the just cause, first Ya^as and then Raivata, seek for light and patrons; the profound knowledge 
necessary for the examination of a problem declared by the good as by the evil ones, by the 
“foresters” as well as by the “ monastics,” “to be hard and troublesome” ; — all this mise en scene 


ana^gani c’eua lihassani Jayanti na e’eJeassa bhasiiassa atiho vinnayati : “ both was much pointless speaking 
brought forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear.” The same formula, Culla IV. 14, 19, where is 
indicated the procedure to be followed in such occurrences, proceedings which Bevata will propose here. 

IT Culla IV. 14, 19. 

asanapanna'paTcaj ‘seat regulator.’ This duty is unknown elsewhere ; it should have been mentioned (Culla 
VI. 21, 3) ; there are good reasons to justify this omission (Vinaya Texts, III, p. 408, note). 

19 Kern, 11. p. 257. 

*0 As regards the sixth point, in which the treatment is somewhat different, see below, p. 89. 
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,vhioh precedes the meeting, so interesting, so amusing when we hare placed before us intrigues of 
the Vahiputtakas with Raivata and Uttara.-it seems, we say, that all these preparatrons Ml short 
and that' even the least important of the Bhikkhns, as well as the^ centenarian . pupil of Ananda, 
Father of the church for the whole earth'’ might have found m Fatimolclcl^a or m the Mahavagga, 
the formal articles, drawn up by Buddha, which condemn the innovators. Nevertheless, we ai^ 
told that Raivata tries in vain to avoid so obscure a case, and that the sages, cleverly circumvented, 
while communicating their way of thinking to the “leader ” of the Occidentals, are agreed to keep 
it secret until the great day of the assizes. 


What! there exists a formal text, a rule numbered xviii. in the colleeUon of the Nissaggiya 
Facitihjas, which forbids the Sarhgha to receive money ; and the monks of ^ aiealT, not content with 
violating it, dare to decree against Ya 9 as, who reproves them, the act of reconciliation and tlie act 
ol suspension ! Further, they form a cabal, try to seduce Raivata and do seduce Uttara, who, 
a faithful disciple of a holy man, becomes the accomplice of the dissolute. Tliis is strange and 
conclude — at first sight — that the Vinaya did not exist at the time of VaicalT: if we must believe 
the with regard to this, when it defines the nature of the Points of discijdine ” practised 
and defended by the Vajjiputfcakas and when it narrates these pious debates to us, wc could not 
admit that the Vinayas were known to the embarrassed theras and the heretical Yajjiputtakas. 

Of the ten abuses which must have provoked the meeting of tlie Council, seven, at least, vloiato 
formal decisions of the PraiimoJesa, How could the Bhikkhus of Vai^ull have hoped tor a moineut 
that they would be overlooked if they had known the formulary, if they had recitctl it twice 
a month?” 2i 


Without observing this difficulty. Prof. Oldenberg, in his Introduction to the Mahdragga^ bo 
meritorious otherwise in so many respects, Messrs. Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, in tin* preface 
to the Vinaya Texts , have built up on the recital of the CuUa a very curious i'ombiiiation, one 
very characteristic of the expedients to which we are reduced in the study of Buddhist origins. 
This combination Prof. Oldenberg has not abandoned in his Buddhistische Stndien* Here, as 
shortly as possible, are the broad outlines of it. 

The general dispositions of the Fratimohsa are opposed to the innovations of Vai^uli : but tli<^ 
Vinayas know nothing of these innovations in so much as they are designated by the laroni^* 
formula of which we have spoken; consequently, the Vinaya was drawn up before tlie events of 
Vaiqffi, since the innovations are not specially contemplated in it; a long tiuio before, sinrr these 
innovations are not contemplated in some interpolated passages. And to quote the original ; ‘‘ Is it 
possible that in a collection of works like the Vibhanga and the Khandahas, wliich sock to act 
forth, down to the minutest detail, and even with hair-splitting diffuseuess, all that has any rehuiuu 
to the daily life of the Brethren, and the regulations of the Buddhist Order, — is it possible that 
in such a collection, if, when it was compiled, the struggle on the Ten I\>ints had already burst 
into flame, there should be no reference at all even in interpolations, to unv one of thew* t(*n 

disputes? ”23 


Barfch, BulMin des Bel. de VInde, 1899-1902, III. ii. p. 29. 22 g, b. Xllt. p. xxiL 

l8wrj^T©/2**“LhiJw^l' ^35“* is “Ot Mpressod exactly in the same termn, liwldh. 

dieCrfass2 sfi e. fraher lagewieaen nnd kann jetefe nnr von nenem than, does man noffonbar. wonn 

i^sst LttL eine tn Beigaben, von dot Vorhandlungcn von Vo.aU 

w&ra.” M. Oldenbero-'savan szngnahme auf den streltigon Punkt, sn erwarten borocUtigt 

aiso: Bin Vinaya, der'naoh dom Straif .1 ° and the jdloji (see below) and conolades : “loh nieino 

miisste aller Wabisoheinliobkeit naoh an dL nd** piilum, etc., redigiert wordon wiire, 

See beW, p, 90, n. 4,1 • p. 93 , n. 82 • p 100 n 1 ' ®”^®“ Stellen anders anssehen als der uns orhalteae Vinaya." 
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Tlie argument is very subtle and yery hard to tackle. The conclusion is, assuredly, somewhat 
heavy ; but it furnishes a plausible explanation of the difficulty we have pointed out above. The 
innovations of Yaical! are indeed innovations; the legislator did not foresee them: the problem 
is truly “hard and subtle.” However, on examining them, we perceive that they fall under general 
rules; and we condemn them by urging authentic texts. As advocate of the Pali tradition, 
Prof. Oldenberg deserves our congratulations : we shall not refuse them to him, 

Minayeff, whose powerful attention was strangely quickened in the critical sense, could not fail 
to consider this solution somewhat naive, or, to express his thought more exactly, almost frivolous. 
By this is explained why he treats the problems of Vaicall with a very fine but disconcerting ease 
of manner, sustaining, as he does, at a distance of two pages, two opinions which apparently are 
contradictory. In truth, a firmly bound system is bidden under this outward disorder. 

Minayeff proves in fact, that the greater part of the derogations of Vaicall are condemned by the 
existing text of the Vinaya®* — which is absolutely unmistakable, if the derogations are faithfully defined 
in the Culla ; but he believes that “ even if one admits that in the Vinaya there is no special interdic- 
tion for all the innovations of Yai^.all,” this hypothetical assertion can, nevertheless, not serve as 
a proof of the age of the Yinaya, for, “in the present text, there are a number of concessions and 
prescriptions which perfectly justify, in principle, all the guilty inclinations of the brethren of Yalcali.’’ 
There is not a strict tribunal, having before it the present text of the Yinaya, which could 
affirm the culpability of many of the innovations of Y ai9ali, or resolve to reject them as practices 
irreconcilable with the spirit of the Vinaya. 

In other words, either the innovations of Yai9ai are condemned, at least the greater number 
of them, in the actual text of the Vinaya, or they are not. If they are, Prof, Ollenberg’s argument 
falls to the ground ; for we shall be able to maintain that the dispositions of the Yinaya which 
condemn them were compiled after Yai9all. Minayeff will show, then, that they are condemned. 
For example ; the rule which forbids all provisiou ( Pac, xxxviii* ) forbids the provision of salt 
(first innovation of Yai9ali) and, “if the rule of the does not mention salt, does it 

follow from that that the PratimoJcsa was already in existence before the appearance of the innovations 
of Yai9ali and that it is for this reason that the rules do not mention salt ? ”25 gut if you judge of it 
otherwise aud answer : “ Yes, in our opinion, for if the Suttavihhahga were later than the discussion 
on salt, there would have been mention made in it of the salt ; — this controversy, the origin of a capital 
schism, and “ as important for the history of Budihism as the controversy of Arianism was for Christian 


2^ Eesearches^ p. 53. 

25 Has MinayefF the right to consider as ‘risky’ the thesis according to which the absence from the Vinaya of 
the formnlse which snm up the innovations, the non- mention of these “ war-cries ( except jatara^a), or, to speak 
more correctly, the complete ignorance in which the compilers of the Vinaya would be of the objects of this 
discussion, peremptorily proves the seniority of the Vinaya in relation to the innovations of Vai^ali P 

In principle, the argument a sileniio is only conclusive if we know in full detail the context of the events, the 
psychology of the writers, the history of the hooks. 

The Mahaparlnihhanasuita and Culla XI. cite the proceedings of the Brahmadaij^da, which the Vinaya ignores 
shall we say from this that the Vinaya is anterior to the Mahajparinibhana ? 

Besides, it is always easy to oppose reasoning to reasoning. The community thinks it knows {Culla XII. is the 
proof of it) that the Vajjiputtakas thought to make provisiou of salt and maintained the opinion of the “ salt iu 
the horn.’* The whole community, occidentals, orientals, and meridionals, was shaken by this controversy. And 
Prof . Oldenberg argues : If the Vinaya, in its present state and in its entirety (except the Parivara ), were not. 
anterior to the events of Vai^ali by a sufB.cieat number of years to assure its sacred character, certainly some 
forgers would have been found to insert into it some allusion to the salt in the horn. But we shall say, the Vinaya, 
in the eyes of everyone, is proto-canonical aud “ pre-Vosalian” ; every allusion to the salt in the horn would have 
constituted a flagrant anachronism, and we must certainly credit the compilers of the Vinaya with some minimum 
of the critical spirit. 

But this discussion ad hominem does not seem suitable to decide the question, far from it. 
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history ,”28 was certainly worthy of being mentioned — then, not only will Minayeff recognise 
that in’ the Vinaya there is no special interdiction for all the innovations of Vaicali, but he will adopt 
the second branch of the dilemma. The innovations of Vaicali are not condemned in the present 
Vinaya in this sense that, if there are in it rules which touch upon them, there are also dispositions 
which betray the same spirit of non-asceticism and confirm my impression that the rules contrary 
to the innovations were compiled after Vaicali: “The spirit of the existing Vinaya [although 
modified by the later triumph of asceticism] is not irreconcilable witli many of the innovations of 
Vai 9 all . , . • In the Vinaja, divers usages are established in the community to receive as 
a present, to preserve and to share clothes as well as food. The community has the right to 
possess property, both movable and immovable ; the movable property may also belong to one single 
monk,” which is, at least, in opposition to the communist customs one has been pleased to ascribe to 
the ancient fraternity .27 

By this change of front, and this contradiction, at least apparent, MinayeS furnishes 
Prof. Oldenberg with an opportunity for an easy success.^? 

I say ‘apparent,* because the contradiction is not the act of Minayeff, but of the Vinaya. The 
FRtimolihha forbids the provision of food, but the Mahavagga allows all kinds of provision, medicines 
of all kinds, beginning with the medicinal roots. The ascetic may not accept money, but he may have 
a deposit of money with a layman, “who renders acceptable to him” (^tappiyakdralca) the things 
bought with this money.29 So, also, the convent possesses halls for provision, “ store houses,” which 
are happiydbhiimis, happiyahutis and make lawful the food preserved, salt, oil, and rice.^o 

It is the same thing for many other points on which the vigour of the PdtmoJchha is weakened 
or enervated. 'We know, also, that the Pat, itself tolerates exceptions ; one of the most notable is 
that of Nissaggiya xxiii., by which it is allowable to keep for seven days the principal medicines, ght, 
butter, oil, honey, and molasses. 

Do not let us be astonished, then, to read in the Researches^ p. 53, the contrary of what we 
read, p. 55.2^ In the first passage, Minayeff places himself at the point of view of the Fathers of the 
Council, armed with the Pratimoksa, and, not without a pleasantly simulated reprobation, he 
condemns with them this abominable practice of the provision of salt, “flagrant violation of the vows 
of poverty.” In the second he observes that, for the reader of the Mahavagga, the provision of salt 
is only one of the manifold and permissible derogations from the laws of rigid asceticism. 

An examination of the “innovations” will, perhaps, enable us to form a personal opinion on 
the problem. What precedes suffices, we hope, to clear Minayeff from the reproach of inconsistency. 

The points of Vaicali may be grouped into two categories : — 

I. — Derogations relative to the monastic organisation, avdsahappa (4), anumati (5), mima (O;. 

II. — Derogations relative to discipline ; food, sihgilonahappa (1), dvangtda (2), gdmantara (3), 
ajnatJiita (7}, drink, jalogi (8), bedding, adasaha-nistdana (9), law of poYexij, jdtarnparajatu (10)* 


We shall return to this appreciation of Vin, T., I. p. «i. at See Vinaya Texts, I. p. 18. 

^ Buddh, Smien, p. 633, quoted below, u. 31. 28 m. Vagga, YI. 34, 1. so VI. 33. 

SI *« Wer d^sen Ausfuh^ugen S. 53 liest, wird doch das Gegeuteil von dem fmden, was derselbe Gelehrte zwoi 
Seiten spater sagt,” — Oldenberg, loc. cit , . 
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I. 4, Avasahappa or ‘‘practice of the dwelling-place.” “Several comments (or dwellings) 
which are in the same ‘ parish ’ are allowed to hold separate ujJosatJias,'"^^ Compare M. Vagqa 11. 8, 3; 

At this time two halls of Uposatha had been instituted in a certain parish. The Bhikkhns assembled 
in both halls, because [some] thought: ‘ The Uposatha will be held here,’ and [the others]: ‘The 
Uposatha will be held there.’ This was reported to Bhagavat, wdio said : ‘Let no one establish two 
halls of Uposatha in the same parish .... I order the suppression of one of the two and 
I desire that the Uposatha be held [only] in one place.’ ” 

Did the If. Vagga designate here the heretical thesis by its technical name, it could not more 
cleaily keep in view the fourth innovation of Yaicali, at least such as the Ctilla defines it*33 

5. Antimat ihappa, or “practice of approbation.” “It is permitted to a Saihgha, which is not 
sufficiently numerous, to accomplish an ecclesiastical act, by saying : we will make the [other] 
Bhikkhns consent when they corae.”^^ The Fathers condemn the proposition, according to M, Vagga 
IX. 3, 5, which defines the act of an “ incomplete Saiiigha.” The rule demands, not only that the 
absent Blukkhus should have sent 'their adhesion, but also that no member present required them to 
be w'aited for. Not only does it touch upon the innovation in question, but it foresees a more 
complicated case. 

The same conclusion as for the preceding paragraph. 

6. Jicinnahappa : “ It is allowable to follow the precedent of the preceptor and the 
instructor,”33 “ Yes,” replies the Thera, “ the practice of the precedent is permitted in certain cases ; 
in others it is forbidden.” The proposition of the Vajjiputtakas is rejected, without any text being 
alleged, as contrary to the Dharma-Vinaya. 

Messrs, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg explain how the Acimalcappa is sometimes admitted, 
sometimes forbidden : “ That is, of course, according as the thing enjoined is, or is not, lawful.” 

Minayeff recalls, very appropriately, “ this rule of Apastamba according to which the brahmacarin 
must submit to the preceptor in everything, except in actions which lead to excommunication.” 
Perhaps the question is really to know if the authority of the Master, of the upddhyaya upon 
whom depends the doctrine, of the aedrya who regulates the discipline, ^6 will be as prevailing in 


^2 According to Kern {Gescli. II. p. 252). Culla : Kap'pati samhahuld duasd samanaslmd ndnu-posaihatii 
kdtunti — Vinaya Teaii^: “Circuit-license: It is allowable for a number of Bbikkbiis who dwell within the same 
circuit, within the same boundary, to hold separate uposathas.” 

The Uposatha is the bi-monthly peremony, in the course of which, aU the monks of the “parish,” having met 
together, the Praiimoksa is read. The boundaries of the “ parish” are fixed by a solemn decision of the brethren 
resident in such or such a place. (See Kern, (?es;h. II. p. p. 49—53). They must number at least two to hold 
Uposatha. 

33 The interpretation of the Dharmaguptas differs : “ In the Temple, besides the regulation acts, the innovators 
accomplished others (? ) ” ( We know that temple = vihdra = convent ). See Minayeff, p. 49. The Mahi^asakas, it 
seems, do not mention the Avdsakappa. For the Sarvastivadins, see the Appendix. 

34 Kappati vaggetia sathghena Jeaynmam kdiuih agate hhikkhu anujdiiessama H. “ Is it allowable for a 
Samgha, which is not legally constituted, to perform an official act on the ground that they will afterwards obtain 
the sanction of such Bhikkhus as may subsequently arrive ? ” The confession may be begun before the Samgha is 
sufficiently numerous. 

For the Sarvastivadins, see the Appendix ; the Dharmaguptas agree with the Culla j the Mahi^asakaa : “Naoh 
Vollziehung des Karma andere herbeirufen um die Entscheidung zii horen ” (Schiefuer) or perhaps: In the 
accomplishment of the Karma, to call the others one by one afterwards to hear. 

35 kappati idayh me uppajjhdgena aggKdciwfiayh idaih me acafiyena q0kaciyii}aih iam cd/hacaTiium, 

36 Our gloss is, perhaps, somewhat venturesome. See Yinaya TessU^ I. p. 178 ; II. p. 18 ; Ohavannes 
Religiem Eminerds, p. 140, n. 3; Barth, lising, p. 7. (J. des 8manis» 1898) : “Two mastery on^to inculcate the 
theoretical teaching of the truths of the faith and to watch over his religious instruction {upadhyatja), the other to 
teach him the rules which he must observe in practice and to he the director of his conscience (dcdrya)d^ But see 
Kern, Man. p. 84, tutor, professor. Divers functions, pfiPi^aryat etc., If. Vyut^ § 270. 
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the Samgha as among the crowd of heretical ascetics. At first s'ght, this question can only be put 
if the community is ignorant of the lesser and minor rules, and of the subtleties of doctrine 
The history of the sects prores, however, the importance attached to the opinion of the immediate 
master, even at the historic time, when there exist Yinayas and Abhidharmas.'^^ 

According to the Dharmaguptas, the Yajjiputtalcas think their conduct may be justified by 
alleging that “ this has been done from time immemorial.” 

According to the Mahifasakas : “ To continue to occupy themselves with what they had been 

in the habit of doing before becoming ascetics; certain occupations were declared luuful otliers an 
forbidden.” " ’ 


11. 1. Sihgilonahnppa (^rngi-lavana), or “practice of salt in the horn.” “It is Javyf I 
to keep salt in the horn by saying : ‘ I will eat [itj when there is no more salt.’ ”38 The pwposif " 
is condemned by virtue of Paaiiiiya xxxviii. : “Whoever takes food which has been k^'t 
jismimidhilcSralcay^ whether this food be UManiyas or iJiojaniyas.^o is guilty . . » ' 


The problem is here presented under an appreciably different a.siiect. 

On the faith of Prof. Oldenberg, who does not call attention to the matter,*! I believed tliat tl 
Pali Vinaya did not treat of the provision of salt; and, turning (o the Tibetan sources I have‘fonn,i 
a few interesting details “ Buddha,” says M. Rockhill,*^ “allows salt to be kept in certmn oZl 
for this, a box furnished with a lid must be used.” When Fac. Ixv. condemns the monk w^o 

Mes the dish used for alms .... the drinkiug-cup from one of hi.s hndhre , 

T t&ianga (ad. loc.) substitutes for the word phor-bu the expression tgJn-a-lhun which Mr U .’l 1 mi 
translates: “Salt-horn.’'*3 "iucli Mr. Kocklull 

According to the Tibetan and Sarvastiviidin data, we mieht concindp n i- 
Vaieali had remained a dead letter, at least in one part of d o co 1 V 
silence of the Pali Viiiaya on the provision of salt. ^ ‘ the 


Happily, the iif. Vagga, in default of the PalimoMha, is very circnm.shmfial m. il 
^^joncerns us, and it seems to decide so perfectly in favour of the Vajjip m.akas tha, 


mththe ascussion of which Tasximifcra and Bhavyl connect the 

“Ch t ^ n: P- 96. ontL occasion of the t>o'''«Vor, he 

Presbyters ( theravada ) to the doctrine of the Masters ( acaryacL ) °f **0 

« WelTVow tnll^ J r I- P- 39. u. 5. 

geniessen. NnrwML’vofpf (38) heispielKwoiso verbietot 

selbst so dooh mindestens die Erweiterangen, die Znthaten il dass wo nioht dor Wortlaut jeiier Kegol 

« m.a, Vol. X., folio 2£.0, ap. EooHull, Ufe. p. 172 
" Reme de VBistoin dos Selmions. 1884 IX n itk. 

turo oitr r:?; 
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The M, Vagga \ I, 3, enumerates a series of medicinal roots (ginger, hellebore, etc.) of which 
one may make provision for life in order to render more digestible the hard and soft foods. 
Otherwise, they may only be used when one is ill. 

In § VI, 8, are enumerated, under the title of medicines, five kinds of salt: ^"sea salt, black 
salt, rock salt, cooking salt, red salt, and any other kind of salt which can be used as a medicine.” 
One may make provision of it for life” and it may be used as was said of the roots, 

Finally, § VI, 40, specifies that the “foods” of which one may make provision for life, literally 
“which one may eat, at no matter what, moment during life,”*^ do not reader allowable the foods 
with which they are mixed beyond the term fixed for these same foods.^° 

The Tibetan YinayahsudrdJca^ defining the heresy of the Yajjipiittakas, speaks of salt 
^‘consecrated for life”; but the Sanscrit word which corresponds to “consecrated” {^byin gyis-brlahs- 
j)a)i that is adliistliiia^ may have a less precise meaning : in any case, it is a question of a provision 
yava jjioik am 

On the other hand, boxes of bone, ivory, horn, etc., are authorised for the preservation of 
unguents (anjana).^7 

Therefore it is allowable to keep salt, and we cannot see that the “horn,” permitted for 
unguents, can compromise the sanctity of this practice.^® At the most, we may wonder if it is 
allowable to make use of it when one is well. But nothing indicates that the theras put this rather 
subtle question. Who is ill, who is well ? 

We arrive then at this statement, so strange at first sight, that the first innovation sihgilona, 
implifitly forbidden by the PatimolMa,^^ is authorised by the Kkandahas» 

The explanation of the Dharmaguptas ( 7th innovation ) and of the Mahigasakas ( 1st innovation) 
presents this peculiarity that it ignores the horn : “ Mix [the food] with salt and ginger 
(z=:grftgavera) has the effect of circumventing the law which declares impure stale foods or those kept 
until* the next day.”°o “ To employ salt in order to preserve foods daring the night and to eat them 
next day.” 


u The translators of the Vinaya Tenets (II. p. 144) remarks “What this refers to is unknown to ns.” 
I believe we mast connect the law, allowing provision to he made of salt, etc., for life, with that whioh authorises 
the use of the five hhaisajyas {gM, butter, oil, honey, molasses) leyo'^id the time (Jf. Vagga, VI. 1, 5). 

The hhaisajyas may be taken at any hour of the day, when one is iU and when one is not. Bhagavat, having 
allo\ved the meal time to pass, has prepared for him foods and drinks called ahalaJcas {JDi'byav, akalakhadyakani, 

aimapdnaUni : ghrtagudafarkarajpanakani • akalaka, Mhv, I., 306, 14 = akalaka (without black grain) as M. Senart 
observes. 

*5 butter, etc. (the five patisayamyflf hliescejja) maybe preserved for 7 days; by mixing hellebore (whioh 
may be kept in provision all one’s iife) one does not render the ‘ghV lawful on the eighth day. 

See M, Vyut, § 230, 75, and following. 

^6 See Appendix. Op. the naiiyaka of M, Vyut, 230,80. Vagga, VI. 12, 1, 

*8 At any rate a horn needle-box is forbidden, jPoc. 85. See M, Vyut, § 273, 68, lavanax>atalika, 82, gxngcdika (.''). 

*9 We remember that salt, forbidden to the hralimacarins, allowed to the vanayrasthas, was prohibited in one 
of the five theses of Devadatta( according to the Dulva, Eookhill, Life, p. 87 ; TJddnamrga, p. 201; and Wassilieff, 
p. 56). 

50 The translator tells us : “ Salz mit Ingw:er Mischend.” But it is certain that the ginger here plays the same 
part as the salt. It is among the “Medicines ” which may be kept all one’s life. — M. Vaggat VI. 3. 
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These practices are formally forbidden, as we have seen, by the M. Ihey are not 

contemplated by the explanation of the CuHa, as is indicated by the expression ,jad'i ahnaUm 
hhavusaii. But, it is not impossible that they correspond to the first notion of the sihgiloHa. ‘the 
question of ginger and salt’ 2 

2. Dvahgulakappa, practice of the two fingers. “It is allowable to take food beyond the 
time, the moment being passed when there is a twd-fingers-shadow.”®^ Thesis condemned in virtue 
of Pac. xxxrii. by which it is forbidden to the monks, as to ascetics in general, to eat beyond 
the timkss It remains for us to know what is the legal time. If I understand correctly the gloss 
of the Culla, the Vajjiputtakas do not believe they sin against the rule of akalahhojana by eating 
after mid-day, but, according to the Ftbliahga, vUcala = “ Since mid-day is past, until the rising of 
the sun.” 

It is lemarkable that the Pall source should be quite alone in this interpretation of the 
** practice of the two fingers/’^i It is only possible to submit to the reader a few references 
difficult to utilise.55 It seems at' any rate that it may be a question here of a s=^nmll quantity 
of food. 


3. Gamantarakappa, practice of another village. ^‘It is allowable, after liaving eaten, 
to take foods (bliojaniya) which are not the remains [of the meal] (^anatirittd), by Haying: 
‘ I go into another village.’ ” 


SI Above, p. 91, n. 44. 

62 Ica'p^pati dvahgiilaya chayHya miivatiaya viltah hhojanam hhuiljittnn, Kern: *‘To take food after tho hmir 

permitted (after mid-day) when the shadow is more than two inches long.” MinayefT ; ” "i he Bhik'^^u might take hit^ 
meal at certain moments determined by the measure of the shadow thrown by him, that i» to say, these moments 
were indicated by a kind of sun-dial. The heretics said that if this shadow were longer by tho length of two 
lingers than the length fixed by law, one could, nevertheless, accept food .” — Viiiaya Tit tit to eat 

the mid-day meal beyond the right time, provided only that the shadow has not yet turned two ineben/’ 

The shadow of two inches is perhaps the shadow cast by a man, at mid-day, at the Hunmmr Holstice, in the 2r»’ 
of latitude. Then we should have dvangulaya chayaya vttivaUaya^'mc^'haniikd vliixaite =: [the moment] when 
the shadow is two fingers [being] past = mid-day being past. 

63 VilcdLe .... — akalah'hojana, M. Vyut, § 231, 41 ; vikalaWiojanavirati, ibid. § 268, 8. 

6* Mahitjasakas : Die Speiser mit zwei Fingern ruhren, d. h. wenn nach boendigioa Mahl, dans nnr einmul 
taglioh statt finden darf, Speise nooh sich darbietet, diese geniesson, indem man, dieselbe mit zwei Fingeru 
umruhrt, dadurch wird das Verbot die Speise zu verderhen iibertreten*’ ( Tar. p. 2*8). This prohibition of 
spoiling food must be understood from the prohibition of eating preserved food, see Par. xxxviii. of Beal, 
p. 224: “eat i^oiled or sour food,” corresponding to the sannidhilcaraka of the Falx. 

Sarvastivadins .'“Make two fingers of foods of two kinds,” auafert/c^flfs (akflanirikialhadmm, M. Tyni, §261, 
38). [ The syntax of the Tibetan phrase is very obscure =: akrtmiirihiabh ojauv yahhddanlytulvyangulaih krtva.] 
Dharmaguptas ; “derogation from sobriety, as if, for example, a monk, after an ample rc-past, forgetting the rule 
of good conduct, began to take with two fingers and to eat the food remaining.” (MinayeSf, p. 45.) 

Comp.^the use of caiurahgula, JKarurid^undarlka, 120, 34, nasH .... ca1vraiujuh%rmmtnayh yat 
iail^gaiakayena sphutam , , , , 100, 27, ye Jca§(iyain dbhilaseyuT atiic^;ag caiv^*anyv^ufii api euTve ie 

^nnapanasarhpannali . , , ^ 

The ‘practice of the two fingers’ may also refer to some position of the hands in Ixegging for food. See Pet 
\^<5rt. Kapoia. 


M m’habha^aj.a Pa?. 3, 4, SI, avyangulotkarsaih hhmidiJcan c7ijna«j=lieoat8 pieces ofthelensthof tvfofiugera 
~ Ocyangvlatrajna sfrt. a woman who is an idiot or having very little intolligenco, Therigaiha CO, Mhr III 
f commentary of the TheHg , the women are sneh idiots that, thongh posing their life 

from cMffiood m cooking nee, if t^y wish to know if the rice is cooked, they have to take it out of the water and 
ern^ It he^een their fingers. (Wmdisoh. Mara aryl Euddha, p. 183; reference indicated hy Seaart ) The 
explanationis ihgemous. 
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This was condemned in virtue of Fac. xxxv. : “The Bliikkhu who, after having eaten, shall 
take foods bhojahiija or hhudaniya . • • • 

The foods hhadaniya would not be contemplated in gamanft$ra7£aj:)jpa* 

From the explanations of the Vihhahga it follows that, as soon as one has eaten, were it with 
the tip of a blade of grass, of the foods offered in a house, or if the host has invited one to eat, it is 
forbidden to go to seek fresh foods (anatiriUa) in another house : it is only permitted to eat tlio 
remainder (atirihta) of the fiist offering.®^ 

What must we understand by the words: gumantaram gamissamiHV^ The Vinaga Texts 
translate : “ On the ground that he is about to proceed into the village.” This interpretation, 
although it may be that of Childers, 58 does not seem very coherent. 

Mr. Kern and Minayeff seem to us to have understood more correctly: ‘‘because of the 
journey from one village to another.” But, for the rest, Minayeff seems to be wanting in precision. 

The Mahicasakas and the Sarvastivadins diverge. 

According to the reckoning of the former, the third innovation is formulated thas : “ to eat 
a second time after Imving risen before taking a sufficient meal” (and hence, ^ccordipg to the Vihhahga, 
the food is anatiriJflta ; consequently forbidden by Fdo, xxv.)^® ; and the fourth : “ to eat oiji 
leaving the village.”®! According to Wassilieff, the condemnation of these points is found in the 
explanation of the terms aljtanirilctalchddana and ganabhojana,^'^ 


The law, Pfc. xxxv., aooording to the Vihhahga^ is divided “ historically ” into two parts. First text : 
yo pam hhikkhu hhuii^vi pavurifo hlmdaniyah vu hhojaniyath vd khddeyya in hhunjeyya tn pdcitiiyam U ** ; “ It is 
forbidden to eat after having satisfied one’s hunger.” J5‘o mention of anaUriifn. Second text, complete; 
“ I allow those who are ill and those who are well to eat [ the foods] matirlita” that which remains in the dish ; 
and the law was completed hy the addition of the word anatiritta, which restricts its application. 

I believe I have faithfully rendered the text by translating the two words hhuUdm pavarUo by ifie single 
expression “after having ^ten, ” As M. Ifern has pointed oijt to me, pav^reti ^isampav^reh badly translated by 
Childers ; ‘to cause to refuse, ’ as is stated Yinaya Texts nd M, Vagga, I. 8, 4) which is near to satiii<jLjppeti, See 
M. Vagga, I. 22, 15 ; Lalita, 66, 16, Jchddamyena samtarpya smhpravdrya ; also Mhv, HI., 142, 3, 14 ; Ram, II, 75, 15 ; 
^hojyesu .... vastresn .... prataraygU, 

Pavdreii does not mean invite, nimanteti ; see Yilh, ad JF^c. xx^v nimanteiva Ihcjesi .... 

hHkkhulhittidi^ paidritd , . . . (XXX Y. I., 1. 3) ; parartfo does not mean “ having been invited and having 
refused” (as Yinaya Texts, 1. p. 89; “When he has once finished his meal though still invited (to 

continue eating] [paidrUol, and III. p. 398,” “who has once finished his meal and has refused any more” ), for 
VibK Pac. XXXV, 3 Q..7) ahhutidrindkaiam Jioti, bhuttavind paidritena dsand vuUhitena kaiam hoU — [For the 
contrary opinion, see M. Yagga, IV. 1. 13, QHcfos, 258, 4, Bivyavad 116-17.] 

But, as a fact, every fresh food is aiiatiritta, not remaining, either if the monk have oaten and been satisfied 
^avdriia) in a house, or if he have refused the foods offered to him iabhuiidvina). If he rises to go, when the host 
puts fresh dishes at fiis disposal, he cannot receive more food elsewhere. Henco the idea of refusing introduced hy 
the commentator into the law^ P^c. xxxv; an idea wrongly locg-lised in the yrovd paidrita. 

5T According to Yinaya Texts, I, p. 39, n. 4, The Bhikkhu who is well, when he h^s finished a meal, cannot eat 
what remains in the dish. But see above, n. 53. 

« Childers, s. voc, : gamcmtarasii gacchaii seems to mean merely to go as far as the village”; but 
** gdmantaram seems to mean the distance between a monastery and the nearest village or between two adjacent 
villages.” 

Minayeff “ .... to consider as permissible a superfluity of food because of the journey.” It seenja 

that he has mistaken the word atir'Ma, — Derogation from the law of anatirlkta (nourishment hro-ught from the 
bouse where one has eaten) VI. 18, 4 (because of upad), repeated, VI. 32 ; and again, VI. 24 <honey and milk with 
rice allowed before a “ dinner in the town” ; rice with milk forbidden). 

60 hhuttdvind pamritena dsand vutthitena kataih hoii .... eiam anaiirUtaili ndma; . . , . 
hhuttdvina pavart/tena asana avuttlivtena kaiam hoiv .... etam atiriAia^Jz nama, 

ei Zum aweitenmal essen nachdem man sioh vor (von? ?) dem Mahle erhoben, “ ossen indom man Dorf verlisst.” 
(Tar. p. 288.) 

62 M. Yyut, § 261, 33, 40. ... 
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The Sarvastivadins have a proposition which may be called of the ‘ road’ {addhnnagamana), and 
which allows the “meal in a group.” It is their fifth .innovation. “To eat.e* having proceeded 
a yojana and a half [from the convent ??] and having met together, is allowable in virtue of the road.” 
It is to take advantage, by a fictitious journey, of the law, Pcc. zxxii., which allows the garuhhojma 
on the occasion of a journey.®* 

It results, it seems, from this comparison, that the Pali explanation of gamantara rests on the 
contamination of two theses, which the Mahigasakas distinguish from one another, for the formula 
supposes a “ journey,” whatever it may be otherwise, and the Poe. xxxv. essentially concerns the 
anatirikta* 

7. Ayiiathitalcappa, or tmchnrred millc. ’’ — “ It is allowable, after having eaten, to take 
milk which is no longer in the state of milk and is not yet in a state of enrd, and whicii is not 
the remains [of the meal].’'®® A thesis condemned by virtue of Fac, xsxv., which forbids? 
as W’e have seen, all aTiatit ikta*^ 

According to the Mahlfjasakas, *‘to drink beyond the time allowed a mixture of cream, butter, 
honey, and honey in the form of a stone [= sugar].” Almost identical herewith is the explanation 
of the Dharmaguptas. The Sarvastivadins come very near to the Gulla in what concerns the nature 
of the milky compound (sweet milk, mixed with sour milk) ; bat, in agreement with the IMahlyasakas, 
they indicate also as characteristic of the innovation the fact of eating ** beyond the allotted time.” 

According to a tradition of the Sarvastivadins, Devadatta forbade the brethren to n.se milk and 
its derivatives.®® Buddha, on the contrary, allows the five products of the cow, milk, curds, ght^ 
“huUtimilk,” and butler. (M. Yogga^ VI. 34, 21 )^ ®7 he authorises, also, “milk with rice” 
(ya^w) with blocks of honey, which the brethren thought they ought to refuse (Yl, 24), and which 
if taken in the morning, does not render anatirilcta a dinner accepted later on in the town. 

It, certainly, is difficult to form an opinion on this seventh innovation ; but mm has tlie 
impression that the indices anatinkia and ahala, which make it culpable in the eyes of the thcras 
of the CwZ/fl and the Dulvaj are artificial: the tradition no longer knew that unchu rued milk had 
passed for illicit. 

8. Jalogi patum, “It is allowable to drink of the sura which, [starting] from the naturo 
of the non-mo, has not attained to the quality of being intoxicating.”®® A thesis condemned by 
virtue of Pac. li., which forbids the drinking of sura and 


63 bhojaniya. See below, Appendix. 

e* M. Barth has drawn attention to tho onrions conversation in which KH^yapa, w!io«e affi^etion for the 
Dhhlahgas we know, reproaches Ananda with » the had habit of eating in a gronp ; tho trikMoJam in opposed 
to the ga'Aalhojam {Mahmasiv,lll. iS, 6j Barth, article on the MKv, in /. UrBaxmiU, im, reprint, p. 28). 
According to Pac. xxxii. ; Culla, VII., 3, 13 : there is a gana as soon as they number more than three Uu the 
provisions of the journey, M. Yagga, VI 34, 21. 

“ 1/“’^. Mimraih vijakiiam asamganuH, dadhibhavath IhuUavina anaUriitam 

^fttiunUli^d- bhvabhMetviMe}.- ChDrn-lioense : Is it allowable for ono who hag on«o fiiiight-d hie meal 
and haa refused any more, to drink milk not left over from tho meal, on the ground that it has left the enditioe of 

» «ia mffl,, be»... ,0 a™ J 

«r The context appeara to mdioate that it is a question of monks when travelling. 

M Culta: hapr afi ya eS. sura osuraio osompaifa waijcAhataih so jafum.* Commeniary (An Minoyeff 
Prahrm^ P. iix.xh iaru'i^asufayarSi majiasambharam eiaio Jroio* moyjobhoton. asomnaffoTO [read "tambhars 
ekatc bate]. Kern ; May one drink new wine of the palm-tree ? Thai i« in /• t. Ti .1 7 j 

drink which has not the character of strong drink mTS w t 1 of strong 

•‘Chnm-lioense: Is it allowable to dri^ wf iS ’ 

a^srateot] and yethave not acquired intoxicating pr?pertfes ” “»* being spirits Las«rai5 = 

M. § 261. 83. mr-amaireyarxadmuna - ibid. § 280. fermented drinks, of wMeh 33 ma. 37 mafrevo. 
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According to the Mahi 9 asakas it is a question of an intoxicating liquor which had fallen back 
Siifco fermentation. 


Accoiding to the to drink like a leech intoxicating liquors, while making the excuse 

of sickness.”70 


Prof. Oldenberg ai^gues i The Vihhahga treats of the diffetent kinds of sura and iMraya, 
speaks of the case where one would only drink the intoxicating liquor with a blade of grass, speaks 
of an intoxicating drink which the di‘inker considers to be non-intoxicating, and, reciprocally, and 
of a series of subtleties of tlrs nature : now it does not speak of jalogi,^ '^^ Then the Vihhahga is 
previous to Yai^SlT. 

The P ratimoksd forbids the dunking of intoxicating d^inksi It is a very old law of 
asceticism, as old as the palm-wine or the rice-water. what is drinking ? What is an 
intoxicating drink ? 

Drinking is bringing, in any way whatever, the drink in contact with the moutli, were it only 
with a blade of grass so that the jdlogi\ as the Tibetan source (SarviLstivadin) understands ii 
“ to drink in the manner of a leech,” is condemned by the Vihhahga% 

What is an intoxicating drink? Evei'y substance which intoxicates, according to the accoimc 
recorded in the Vihhahga {P^c, li.) ; but, according to the definitions with which the paragraph 
ends, every substance capable of fermenting {samhhnra^amynita)^^^ Thbjalogi, therefore^ according 
to the interpretation that the Culla and the DharmaguptiS give of it, is contemplated in the 
Vihhahga, 

But the severe and just tribunal, which Minayefif in imagination substitutes for the theras 
presided over by Revafca, will not fail to study the chapter of the M, Vayga (VI. 35, 6) consecrated 
to the drinks allowable or foi'bilden. Whilst the Vihhdhga enumerates as merdyas and prohibits the 
Juice (asava) of flowers, of fruits, of honey, of the sugar-cane ignla'), because it is saihhJiarasamyutta^ 
the M. Yagga allows the Juice (rasa) of fruits, grains excepted ; the drink prepared with leaves and 
flowers, except the daka (“potherb”) ynadkuliapupplid (jBassia latifolia)^ and the juice of the 

sugar-cane. 

9. Adasaliam nisldamn^ “a mat without fringes to sit upon.”^^ Neither Hevata, nor 
SabbikamT, claim h>r exact information ; but the thesis is condemned in virtue of Pde. l:^xxix., 
which indicates the legal dimensions of the mat.77 Therefore, accoiding to the interpretation of the 
Culla, the heretics maintained that “ the fact of not being ornamented with a fringe makes legal 
a mat whose dimensions are irregular,” 


TO Sic. Minayeff; see Appendix. -—8rin’bu^yad-ma^jalauka,JalW(a,Jallilca, (Jif, Vyui, § 213, 86). Compare 
Jalogi? 

Ti Buddh. Biudien, p. 632, ndte. M. Vyut, § 863, 5, rdadyaBanaviratL 

T3 aniamaso Jcusaggena pi >jyihati. The same formula to explain what is eating’. 

T* Childer’s remarks : majfiisamdhdro, the elements of intoxication (in newly drawn toddy), dpposed to 
majjahlidho, intoxicating* property ( in fermented toddy or palm-wine). 

T5 See also, M Fajya, TI. U, on the oil mixed with strong drink. — It must be added that* as a teohiiical term, 
asrava = alcoholic liquor made without decoction, at a low temperature ; arisia is made by decoction. 

TO Kern (Manual): “the use of a mat without fringes (not conform with the model prescribed),’" “a mat 
Which has not a fringe [of the prescribed dimensions].*' Vinaya Texts : “ Is a rng or mat (when it is beyond the 
prescribed size) lawful because it is unfringed? ” The translation unfringed seat *’ may lead to confusion. PftCi 
ixxxvii. treats of mancas and ^Ithas, the Pac. Ixxxix. of nisidanas, 

TT “Two cubits of Sugata” (Rookhill, R. H. R. iX. 178) in length, one in width, one for the bordet. According 
to the Dharmaguptas, Pac. Ixxxvii. (there are only 90 pac. in this list), two in length, one and a half in width j but 
it may be made half a cubic longei* and wider. (Beal, Catena, p. 231.) 
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' According to the Mahigasakas, to make for oneself a mat of undetermined dimensions ; there is 
no question of fringe.^8 

According to the Sarvastivadins, the innovation consists in the contempt of the law Nis, l*ac. 
xr., which ordains that for a new mat a piece of about a cubit should be cut from the old one. There 
is no question of a fringe.79 

It seems that these two different interpretations of the ninth innovation were conceived in view, 
of the rules of the Yinaya which may be brought forward to condemn it. The if. Yagga VII F., 
16, 4, which ought to throw some light on the question, permits a covering as wide as one wishes, 
for this unexpected reason that the nisldana was too narrow. Should we be imprudent if we sought 
an element of appreciation in the Tibetan tradition relative to the five laws of Devaclatta .-so 
« Gautama wears robes whose fringes are cut, we will wear robes with long fringes? 

10. Jataruparajata, “gold and silver.” “According to all appearances,” remarks Prof. 
OJdenberg, “ at the Council of Vesall (said to be a century after the death of Buddha), the question of 
accepting gold and silver was the essential point of the debate, in the midst of secondary and subtle 
differences. ”81 In our opinion, it would, perhaps, be better to say that this question is the only one 
of which we may believe with relative security that it brought into conflict Yagas and the Yajjiputtakas. 
In any case, it is admitted that the jataruparajata is here of the utmost importance. 

^Ye recall the interesting episode whose principal details we have indicated. Are the innovators 
in any way excusable ? Can any one maintain that they know and respect the law, since they 
circumvent it? Or perhaps, on the contrary, do we find here proof that, not only the Vibhahgat but 
also the Pratimdksa, were not, at the time of Vaigali, constituted as they are to-day 

When Yagas points out to Revata the “enormities” of the supporters of heresy and when he 
finally arrives at the question of gold and silver, Revata does not ask for any explanations, as he 
did for the eight previous points.83 It suffices for him to hear that word, tabooed beyond all 
other, “gold and silver”; and, in fact, from the point of view of Revata, which is that of a doctor 
familiar with the Yinaya, is not the question of a remarkable simplicity ? 

The Ntssaggiya xviii., invoked by Sabbakamin, is formal: “Every Bhikkhn who shall receh e 
gold or silver, or shall make any one receive any, or shall cause it to be kept in deposit . , . . ” 

The Nis, xix, and xx. forbid all connection with money, buying and selling.®^ Nis, x. is still more 
precise. It specifies that, if money is offered to a monk to buy robes, he shall point out a faithful 
layman, “the man who keeps the arama in order,” for example, “ to whom the money may i;e givtm 
and who will attend to the buying and making of the robes.”®^ por whatever motive it may l>e, the 
monk must not receive money. 


According to TVass. relates to [Nis.] Pac. xv. ?3 Appendix. 

See Rookhill, Life^ p. 87 ; Udanavarga, p. 204. This is missing from the eorresponding CiugalQiio hst 

iCulia, VII. 3, 14). There is, besides, a positive mistake, whether in the JJulva, or in M. Xtockhiirs translation, in 
what concerns the fifth law of Devadatta. It is the latter who forbids the brethren to live in villages, and not 
Buddha. P’waya Peaifs, HI. p, 252, last line, read : fish [and znoatj « • • « mafxhamaihtsa, 

Buddha, trans, Boucher, 2 p. 349, note. 

Oldenberg, Buddh, Siudien, p. 632, n. 3. Nur bei dem Streitpunkte iiher JafarUparajaia ist das, was di*^ 
Yesahmonche fur zulkssig erkiarten, in Yinaya ausdrdoklich als verboten namhaft gemacht. Hier, also, vorsagt 
nnser Argument. Aber es ergiebt sich hier doch auch keiu Gegenargument. Bas^i jene Haretiker hier etwas in 
der That verbotenes einzufiihreu suohten und dies Bestreben dann von den Orthodoxen mit Batrustung. unttir 
Berufung auf den Yerbotsparagraphen, bekampft ward©, ist ein durchaus glaublicher Yorgang. 

¥ Just so Sabbakamin questioned by Revata, 

« M. Vyui, § 230, 21-23. 

i, +T,V lof Nai^sargikas oorresponds to that of the FaiimokkUa. The order 

IS tne same for the first 22 terms, 

M. Vyui, § 260, 12, presaijct. 
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Truly, what a “hard and troublesome’’ question and how probable it is that the monks oi 
Vai 9 all had knowledge of the Nissaggiyas and repeated them piously at each phase of the moon! 
Now, not only do they accept gold and silver, but they do not regard the coins as the undivided 
property of the community ; they share them among themselves. 

Everything becomes clear, things at least follow each other with an appearance of logic, when 
we examine this history from Minayeflf’s point of view. If the community, for reasons that it is not 
our business to explain, had not yet formulated an exact law about money, the error of the 
Vajjiputtakas, their arrogant attitude, their manoeuvres, their struggle, their condemnation, and the 
importance which it seems to have had, all this would be less extraordinary, 

“ Gold and silver are contrary to the spirit of detachment of ascetics in general.” Thus Ya^as 
denounces the Yajjiputtakas to the pious laymen, as much because they are refractory to religious 
discipline as because they are violators of the code of Qdlcya : “ They are neither Samanas, nor sons 
of Sakya,9® these pretended monks who accept money,” 

We may, in the same spirit, attribute a precise import to one of the discourses which Ya^as 
holds with the laymen to justify his remonstrances (XII. 1, 4). It is a question of a conversation 
otherwise unknown in the other sources, which Bndlha is supposed to have had with Manicudaka. 
This fictitious personage is only a double of Ta^as. The latter relates that one day Manicudaka 
protested against the royal officers, who said : “ Gold and silver are allowable to the devotees, sons of 
Sakya” ; then, going to find Buddha, he told him what he had heard of the congregation and what 
he himself had answered: “ In maintaining what I did maintain, he asked the Master, did I speak 
according to the word of Bhagavat, far from incorrectly making him responsible for [a doctrine he 
does not teach ]? Did I speak in accordance with the Dharma, without anything to be blamed in my 
words, in my principal and accessory theses relative to the duties of the brethren ” The answer 
which Ta^as ascribes to Bhagavat may be imagined. 


88 Vyut, § 278, ahhiksu, agrxmana, agahjajpuiriya, 

8T ]cacc* dham bhanie eoam vydkaramdri.o vuiiavddTh c^eva hhagavaio homi [,] na ca bhagavaniam abliAliend 
abbhdcikkhdmi [ ;] dhammassa vd anudhammmh vydkaromi na ca koci sdhadhammiko vdddnuvddo gdrayhaih thanam 
dgacchati. (See the strictly parallel'passage, M. Vagga, YI. 31, 4. The only difference is that the subject is in the 
plural, and that we read dhammassa ca instead of vd. See also 5am. F. IV. 381.) 

It is with regret that I differ from the translation of the Vinaya Texts ; “ l^ow am I, Lord, in maintaining as 
I did, one who speaks according to the word of the Blessed One, one who does not falsely represent the Blessed One» 
one who does not put forth minor matters in the place of the true J)hamma? And is there anything that leads to blame 
in such discussion, this way and that, as touching the observance of the rules of the Order? ’’ We read ad VI. 31, 4 : 

Bo they say the truth of the Blessed One, and do they not bear false witness against the Blessed One andi)ass of a 
spurious Dhamma as your Dhamma ? And there is nothing blameworthy in a dispute like this, regarding matters of 
Dhamma? ” 

M. Kern, to whom I submit this passage, thinks that the word anudhammam is adverbial. Compare passages 
like Su. Nip,, stanza 39, dhammesu niccam anudhammacdin j Dh. pada., stanza 20, dhammassa hoti anudhammacarl » 
and expressions like akatdnudhammo =: who is not treated as by right [cf. M, Vyut, § 48, 49-50, anudharmapraiicari 
dharmanudharmapratipanna}, sahadhammiJco seems generally to have the meaning which Childers gives to it, 
“relating to the ordinances which bind all the priests.” anwuacZa =s an addition, corroborative or of detail, of 
a thesis, proposition or rule lamivdda in the sense of blame, see M. Vagga, index]. 

In this way we obtain a phrase whose two parts are parallel t “ Is it not the fact that speak in accordance with 
Bhagavat, and not travesty his thought? Is it not the fact that speak according to the Dhamma and not travesty 
the Dhamma?” 

I had proposed the following translation to M. Kern : “ Have I proclaimed the corollary of the Law 
{anudhamma).'^ He thinks it may be possible. However, it can only rest upon the glosses of the Dhp. and of Sam 
Fds interpreted by Childers ( dhammam <mvdya dhammanudhammapatipamia, iJhp.p, 378 ). I do not know what to 
make of the six cmudharmas of if. Vyut, § 231, 120 ; see, also, ibid. § 123, 81, dharmopadharma. 
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Yacas, Revafca, SaiTakamia did not condemn the propositions of Vai-alT, notably the ja far 
Jata, by inyoking as the Culla relates, the text of the PratiMolisa supported by the exegesis contained 
in the Yibhahgas, They condemned them, and tightly so, in the name of the “Dharma,’’ speaking 
and explaining conformably to the Dharma, as did Manicudaka. Rightly so, we say, for ‘ every good 
word is the word of Buddha’^ and if Buddha may have left out some detail, he no less 
forbids all that is bad.^s 


But MiiiayefF calls upon us to examine the facta a little more closely, 

‘‘•In the special, technical terms which designate the innovations of Vai^alT and in other similar 
ones which are to be met with, for example, in the MahdvyutpnUi^ there is, perhaps, preserved the 
most ancient form of the rules of the Vinaya, a form which, in the course of time, developed by 
various explanations into commandments (gihs^pada)^ into the rules of the PrdtimoJcsa, etc.’^ 
As a matter of fact, to the liappaii jdtaruparajatdm of the Vajjiputtakas is opposed the principle 
which forbids the jdtaruparajata^pctr^aifiaY^^ 

Minayefit regards it as assured that the whole of the legislation on gold and silver, legislation 
in which “the spirit e^en of the community seems to be at stake, certainly is not anterior to 
Yai 9 alr. But there was, perhaps, a law forbidding them to to^jch money, to receive silver in their 
own hands, a law which we read in the Yinaya of the Dharmaguptas i If a Bhfkgu with his oivn 
hand take gold, silver or even copper .... 


The Nis, x., where there is an evident purpose of avoiding contact with the money, is the natural 
result of the principle thus conceived. So with the precept relative to the journey, M. Vagga^ 
VI. 84, 2.93 


The Yajjiputtakas do not receive the money from hand to baud : as w’O hate seen, they placed 
a copper vase fillel with water in the midst of the circle of the brethren. 


One then is inclined to believe that the Yajjiputtakas evade a law too special, to have the scope 
tliat it has acquired in the sequel. 

But, for everything is strange iti this affair of Yai^ali, this impression is suddenly destroyed 
by a brutal matter of fact; it seems, in truth, that the practice of the Yajjiputtakas is conformable if 
not to the Dharma, at least to the spirit of the community. This vase, of which, as far as I know, 
we find no information in the Pali Yinaya^^ and “which excited Yanas’ indignation to such a high 


See J. R. A 8. 1902, p. 37$. 

53 X Vaggdy VL, 40: “What I have not forbiddeh in direct tetma is permitted or forbidden according as 
it is conformable to the law or not ; what I have not permitted . , . . ” 

X, Vyut, § 260, 21, jdiai^yarajaias'pargana; § 211. 63, r^ainasarhpparga. This conjecture of Minayefi‘ is 
< 3 extainly not exacst for all* the terms contemplated by X. Vyut. 

31 Oldenberg, Buddha trans. Foueher,^ p. 2B9. 

-Vis. Pac. xviii., ap. Beal, CaUna The ?EH text eays perhaps the same thing, vgganheyy a in opposition 
to uggahhdyeyya, cause to be taken by another, and to upanilMiliam sZdiyeyi/a, cause to be kept m deposit ; — but 
it is less clear. 

35 The brethren will remit the money to a la%fii/al-dra]fa, who will make the purchases necessary to the monk. 

3* The San-astivadins are more detailed than Ihe CuUa. 'Ihegdira is rubbed with ointments, perfumed, 
ornamented with flowers ; it is placed on the head of one of the brethren who traverses the streets and squares^ 
crying; “Give, inhabitants of the town and strangers ; this %>dtra is a hh adra%.dira \ to give into this patra is io 
give infinitely We cannot help thinking of the IJiadrakumbhas of Hindooism. 
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degree, is used regularly in the church of the theras, in the Holy Cingalese Church ! ” Spence 
Hardy bears witness to this : “ In some conspicuous place there is a large copper-pan, into which 

the alms of the people are thrown,”95 

I do not wish to leave this “ monetary ” question without observing that the Suttavihhahga 
also, with a mixture of hypocrisy and naivete, distorts the dispositions of the FatimoJchha. One can 
see, Vibhaaga Nis, xviii,^® the use that has to be made of the money unduly received by 
a monk ; how the Samgha, while condemning the monk, knows how to profit by the good windfall 
how they go as far as inventing a special and delicate function, that of “gold thrower,” which 
supposes fixed moral qualities, for the improbable hypothesis that a layman would not accept- the 
duty of buying, with cursed money, “ gM ” or oil for the Samgha. Prof. Oldenberg, who loves, as 
I also love, the Buddhist monks, sees in this a ‘‘scruple in which there is something touching.’* 
Doubtless ; but this scruple being combated by considerations in themselves legitimate, the whole of 
the dispositions may pass for very ingenious. 


Having reached the end of this examination we shall affirm first of all that the question of the 
innovations — are they new or are they not ? — does not present itself to the disciples of M. Kern 
and Minayefi in the same terms as to Prof, Oldenberg. 

The latter, given the date and authority that he attributes to the Culla, cannot but know iu 
what consisted the theses of the Vajjiputtakas, when the Pali text consents to say it with sufficient 
clearness. We have followed him on this ground and we have examined if these theses are, or are 
not, contemplated in the Yinaya. It is certain that they are, since the theras condemn them. We 
have shown that the innovations 4 and 5 {avdsalcaj)pa, anumati^) are prohibited in precise terms by 
the Mahdvagga ; we believe we saw that innovation 8 (Jalogi) is attacked by the VzbJiahga. The 
points 1, 2, 3, 9,10 are in violation of fixed laws on food (atirihta^ akdla, saihnidhikdra)^ on the 
dimensions of beds, on money. As to innovation 6, it may be regarded as ruinous to every 
disciplinary canon, as an attack on the authority of Buddha and the community. 

But, in fact, even when the Gulla is clear, even when the three other sources (Sarvastivadins, 
|dah!9a8aka3, Dharmagupta?) confirm its interpretation of the “points” of Yai 9 alT, we are very far 
from knowing anything but traditions, often suspicious. It is not doubtful that the theses are 
defined by authors who, rightly or wrongly, consider them heretical and who know the prohibitive 
resources of the Frdtimoksa ; hence, are we sure of the exactness of the definition ? Or, rather, 
what do we know with certainty of the innovations ? 

The dvasakappa and the anumati are defined in the Cull% by people who have under their 
eyes the ecclesiastical rules that Sabbakainin invokes in kind. abhuttdvind pavaritena 

anatiriltam are introduced into the definition of amathita and of gdmantara to make them fall under 
the formula of “ non-remaining ” food. The same for the note in the case of the two 

fingers. Perhaps, also for the ganabhojana brought forward by the Sarvastivadins a propos of “ the 
village.” 

Add that the pseudo-historic context of the Council is more than subject to caution.^® 


A. savoury detail which the translators of the Fmaya Texts could have mentioned, Sp. Hardy does not say 
that the vase is filled with water. See East, Mon. p. 233 ; quoted by Keru, Gesch. I. p. 248, 1. 

96 Vinaya Texts, I, p. 23, and Oldenberg, Buddha, traus, Fouoher,^ p. 349. 

9T T] 2 e punishment for the guilty monk consists especially in not having his share in the things the money buys — « 
8ic V 08 non vobis .... 

98 On this point see Kern’s observations and those of Prof. Oldenberg. I doubt if the second has convinced 
the first. The relations of the Vajjiputtakas with Devadatta on the one hand, with Vyjiputra, pupil of Anauda, on 
the other, add nothing to the probability of the account. 
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The argamentation of Prof. Oldenberg, not very strong even when one places oneself at his 
point of view, which necessarily nearly approaches that of the compiler of the Culla, when one 
recognises the authori6y of the Culla and the nnlawfnl character of the innovations of Vai^ali, loses 
all authority if we abandon these postulates. 

We have some little information about the way in which the Vajjiputtalvas collected the money 
from the faithful ; and it happens that the Cingalese have recourse to the same copper-vase. 

If the “ salt in the horn” is preserved salt, the Yinayas authorise the provision of salt for 
life. If it is a question of ginger, ginger also is allowed. The Gamantara is, perhaps, only this form 
of the ‘‘repast in a group,” which Pdo. xsxii. authorises on a journey, as in several other circum- 
stances, but which was abominable to the ascetics of the school of Kacyapa, to those dranyalcahhiJcsus 
who come to the help of Yacas : it would be a proof of an excessive good will to admit, with the Didm, 
that the heresy of the Vajjiputtakas consisted in making a journey the pretext. The amathita, 
rendered unlawful by a vain pretext of anatirikta, is permitted in principle to the brethren ; but 
we know that certain heretics prohibited it: “the school of Devadatta, among whom were the 
monks of Yes^i (Guild, Yll. 4), condemned preparations made of milk. The same Devadatta 
forbids convents (avdsa ?), roofs ” (channa), the vicinity of villages (^gdmanta) ; he allows only 
the forest and “the foot of a tree.” He forbids the aixsaJpx ; he forbids salt.99 i admire those 
who dare to take part in such conditionsdoo Perhaps the “ innovations ” of Yai 9 ali are unknown, 
with their specific names, in our Vinayas, not because the compiling of the Yiuaya is previous to 
Yai^ali, but because the community which compiled the Yiiiaya itself practised the unUwful 
innovations introduced and sanctioned by the coijsin of Devadatta. There is nothing absurd in the 
hypothesis itself; and in a certain measure it is confiro^ed by the Vf^giie iudications we possess on 
the primitive state of the community. 

We do not believe that the Pdtimokhlia^ as it is, with the VlhhdiigaB and the 
certainly existed before Yaicali “This is poetry, although it may be written in prose.” But the 
antiquity of the books of discipline is none the less more than probable, 

M. Kern has shown, in fact, that in many oE its parts the Yinaya is nothing but the trans- 
position of the Brahmanio or Jaina rules.^ On the other hand, we kno w, or we think we 


^ 'Wass. p. 56 ; “Ermuem wir uns den dankeln Berichte Uber Devadatta imd dessen Sohnle, walche den 
Gebxanolides Salzes verbot . . , See above, p. 93, n. 80. 

Caa one make nse of the information furnished by M. Rookhill {Life, p. 50) : “ The Dulva informs ns that 
the most important rules of the code, which was afterwards called the Pratimoksa, were only formulated when 
Devadatta commenced sowing strife among the brethren, some ten or twelve years before the Buddha’s death. At 
all events our texts lead us to suppose that until after the conversion of Prasenajit, the mendicants of the Order did 
not live together, and that the only rules laid down for their guidance were that they were obliged to beg their 
food, that they must observe the ordinary rules of morality (the glia precepts), that they must own no property, 
and thit they must preach to all classes of people.’ ’ 

1 Vinai/a Texts, I. p. xxiij “That the dilFerencs of opinion on the Ten Points remains altogether unnoticed 
in those parts of the collection where, in the natural order of things, it would be obviously referred to, and that it 
is only mentioned in an Appendix where the Counoil held on its account is described, shows clearly, in our opinioui 
that the Yibhanga and the Khandhakas (save the two last) are older than the Council of Vesali.” 

It is sometime since M. Kern cited “certain proofs of the ignorance of the authors of the two Yaggas and of 
the Suttavibhahga, so strong that they can only be explained by the supposition that these two works are of a date 
much more recent than the rule itself.” (Qescli, II. p. 10.) 

. ? Brahmacarins, bhiksns, vanaprasthas, vaikanasas, jatilas, agnikas. This demonstration was made for the 

first time in a complete manner in Gesch. Yol. II., first chapters. See Minayeff and Oldenberg (Pouohor,2 p, 328) 
who calls attention to the comparative remarks of Jacobi, Sacred Books, XXII. p. xxiv. and following. On the 
development of disciplinary rnle, consult Oldenberg, loo. oit. In our opinion, tie author spoils by the rigidity of 
his orthodoxy the most ingenious views in the world. 
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know, that Buddha was rather ** loquacious ” and it is not impossible that Buddha himself and 
the Samgha, from its da\vn and in the great trouble which followed upon the death of the 
Master, exerted itself to assure the Buddhist originality as compared with other sects*^ 

And we must go further. The community, we have already said, comprises two classes 
of monks who took their refnge in the Buddha, the aran^aJcabhihsus, of whom Devadatta, father 
of the Dhfitahgas, w^as with Ka^yapa, the legendary patron;^ Siud the bhihsus who constitute 
the centre of the community and whose disciplinary organisation Buddha confided to Upali.^ 
The divergence of the views of the two groups could only hasten the codification of two sets 
of rules. 

We possess these two sets of rules, and if it is difficult to fix their distant antecedents 
their history in Buddhism and their reciprocal relations, it is easy to recognise the two 
tendencies which dominate them. On the one hand, the four “ resources, or “ points of support ” 
(ni^saya, 7iiQraya) of the monastic life ; in the matter of food, the mouthfuls received as alms ; 
as regards clothes, the robe consisting of rags ; for a house, the foot of a tree; for medicines, 
decomposed urine.® And Budha declares that all the rest, meals in the town, clothes 
made on purpose, monastries and grottoes, gli% butter or oil are snperflnities (atireJcalabha), that 
is to say, if you like, dispensations (extra allowances). These are, for certain, derogations from 
gi'ain i’nyot. 

On the other hand, — I have in view the rule rather than the organisation of the 
fraternity^ — the itself, it seems, is only a translation of the essential axioms of 

Hindoo asceticism, but a translation much less integral. One is a gramana only on the condition 
of conforming to the immemorial principles of chastity, of poverty, of temperance, of obedience 
also, at least for the novices and within certain limits. But there is a way of understanding 
these principles. Now it seems indeed that the Pr&timo/csa not only is unacquainted with the 


3 Kern, Manual, p. 74 ; “In general it may be said that the whole organisation of the Saihgha and a good deal 
of the rules for monks and mins, — if we may trust the canonical writings, -=■ were introduced by imitation 
or by accident. The Master is less a legislator than an upholder of the Law 

* See Sp. Hardy, Manual, p. 326 ; and above, p. 91, n. 49, 

Fa-hien relates that the disciples of Devadatta, his contemporaries, honoUr the three last but one Buddhas, but 
not Cakyamuni (Beal, p. 82, quoted by Rockhill, Udana, p. 204). 

6 On the role of Upali see the texts (note Culla, TI. 13, 1) quoted in Yinaya Tecsts, I. pp. xii. and xiii. The 
documents which go even so far as to substitute Upali for Buddha in what concerns the promulgation of the Vinaya 
are as suggestive as the conclusion of the translators is prudent : “ There may well be some truth in this very 
ancient tradition that Upah was specially conversant with the Eules of the Order,* but it would be hazardous on 
that account to ascribe to Upali a share, not only in the handing down of existing rules, but in the composition of 
the Patimokkha itself.” 

The Nissayas are declared to all the monks immediately after ordination: if they were declared to them 
beforehand, no one would wish to be a monk ! ( JIf. Vagga, I. 30 ) ; they constitute the ideal of the poetic life. The 
Bhiksus are free to follow or to slight theDhufas. Among the Arhats of 7ai9alx (Southern and Avantakas), some 
only, as we have seen, p. 82, n. 100, practise the dhuias 8, 3, 1, 2, It is clear, however, says M. Kern, tliat the 
six first dhutas have nothing special to the aranyakas. 

The three first mssa^as correspond to the 2, 1, 9 of the Pali list. On these see Kern, Man, p. 75, 

The women are necessarily excluded from the nigrayas. 

Perhaps there is in fact a more personal element in the organisation of the Samgha than in the rule of 
iscipline? 
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rigorous nicrayas,^ but also brings numerous mitigations to tbe prohibitions of food anatitiW 
or samnidhiiara, of ganabhojam, and doubtless also to several others. 

In its turn, the discipline, such as it appears in the Khandakas, is constructed in the margin 
of tbe rules of the Praimolm, made up of diverse and sometimes incongraous accommoda- 
tions.^° 

It is not unreasonable, not only to believe that tbe greater number of the elements of 
these two codes of discipline are ancient, even though they are in moderate agreement with 
each other, but also to carry back very far the time of the compilation of these codes. Who 
knows if the ancient Tathagatas did not collaborate in it ? 

In any case, Buddha did not speak in vain when he allowed the Saihgha to determine 
in the absence of rules emanating from himself, what is lawful or unlawful : when he left to 
this same Samgha the care of putting aside the lesser and minor rules; when he congratulated 
Manicudaka on having reasoned in conformity with tbe Dliarma. His own life furnished 
two opposite images of the ascetic life (^ramanya). The legend claims that he was a naked 
monk and an ascetic before discovering the middle road between senseless asceticism and 
the life of the world. The point of discipline on which the texts are most formal is the 
condemnation of nakedness.^^ For the rest and the detail, the Master refers to the interpretation 
which the Church will give of the Eight-fold Path. Let Sona, so delicately reared that hairs have 
grown under the soles of his feet, come to terms with Kaijyapa, who still shudders at having 
renounced the great tapas. 

There will be before and after Vaigall, whatever may be the time of Vai(;iall, heads of schools, 
innovators if you like, some lax, others rigorous, whose memory is not even pi'cscrved in the 
Buddhist Sanigha.”^^ There are some, however, who could be named, especially among the latter 


8 The law of the three which is one of the dhUfas ( No. 2 ), is, at the bottom, contradictory to dhuia 

No. 1 (clothing made of rags). TEis first dJiUbi is Hindoo; the triclvara is Buddhist by definition. Nis. xiii., 
which orders to sew a piece of the old divam to a new one (above, p. 93), clearly shows the opposition of the 
J^rdiimoksa and the Dhutas. 

8 The anatirifcfa appears to be a variant of h%alv,'pa^cddhhakiika {Dhuia 7) ; see Kern, p 76, and Childers. 

The provision of medicines,” allowed Nis, X3:iii. ; the ganahhojana authorised, Pao. xxxij. 

16 Compare Pac.xxsx., prohibition of taking what is not given and the authorisation to take fruits. 

Par, xxxix. forbids, except in case of sickness, ghi, butter, oil, honey, molasses, fish, meat, milk and curds, 
jlf. Poflf/yo, VI. 31, allows meat and fish ** nnheard, nnseen, unsuspected.” See Kern, Man. p. 84, and his note: 
“ The Buddha himself is represented as eating the pork expressly prepared for him by the Cunda, and thus proved, 
ipso facto, that he was no Buddhist.” 

On the question of the meat in the Great Vehicle, see Ghavanneg, Edligiem iminenU, p. 48. Ihid. p, 49, the 
note on hhojamya — also Qiksds, 133, 14 foil. 

M. Vagga, VIII. 15, 7 ; 28, 1. Above, p. 16. 

la Minayeff, p 51 : "A certain monk, after haring: freely submitted to the ascetic regime, common in all its 
fundamentel features to the Baddhists and the soUtaiies or to the forest ascetics of Brahmanism, could berin to 
preach the legality, the piety of actions contrary to the spirit and to the real meaning of the commandments which he 
had agreed to fulfil, but whose interdiction was not yet formulated in precise terms in any code” ; probable consequence 
“of a certain demoralisation produced by the life in common of the monks”; he m ight also wewiU add tax his 
iEgeuuity to elude the precise terms of a code. ’ ’ 

“How can we explain how these deriations arose in the brotherhood of Vaifali ? Were they the result of 
d^oralizationP Or perhaps these innovations, at tbe bottom, were neither innovations, nor derogations to any code 

whatever of disciplinary rules, lor this reason that no such code existed in the community ? We may 

even believe that the appearance among the ascetics of this repugnance to detachment and austerity were due to 
the two causes at once . . , ^ 
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And, ill this sense, we may say with Minayeff without imprudence that the dirers prohibitions of the 
Vinayas sum up, in a concise and condensed form, the history of a series of conflicts. 

The mistake would consist in thinking that the Pratvnohsa is nothing else than the focussing 
of the solutions successively ado| ted. As a theoretic construction, destined to be legally violated 
before as well as after its compilation, the Pmtimolcsa is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the first 
Yinayadharas. This does not mean, for instance, that the keeping of salt, allowed in the Mahavagga, 
was forbidden at the time when the Pratimohsa, which dees not recognise it, was compiled. The weekly 
provision of b7iaisaji/as, permitted in the Pmtimohsa {Nis. xxiii.), although all provision was 
forbidden, is not necessarily a later interpolation : when repeating an axiom of the grdmanga, in order 
to 'dear their conscience, they may very well have noticed an alleviation, solemnly authorised by 
Buddha or the Saihgha. 

It seems that the episode of the Vajjiputtakas and Yacas-Revata-Sarvakamin, however hard 
put to we may be to characterise it, belongs to that obscure history of the ancient disciplinary conflicts. 
We decidedly refuse to recognise in the ten points derogations from the Yinaya of Vattagamani or 
from the Tibetan Yinaya. Perhaps we should make a less grave mistake by seeking to discover 
underneath this motley tradition, uncertain in itself, full of gaps, altered, perhaps transposed as a 
whole, an ancient stock of authentic remembrances relative to the struggle of the dranyahas with the 
hhijesus or to the conflicts of the hhilcsus and the dranyahas among themselves. 

One last word. The prohibitions of the Prdthnohm are one thing, the ordinances relative to 
the constitution of the Order another. Minayef recognises this, although in places he seems to 
forget it. Messrs, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg have well said “ that Gotama’s disciples, from the 
very beginning, were much more than a free and iinformal union of men held together merely 
through their common reverence for their Master and through a common spiritual aim. They 
formed, rather, and from the first, an organised Brotherhood.”^^ The history of Buddhism becomes 
very obscure if this point is contested, if, according to Minayeff, we picture the Saihgha, at the death 
of the Master, as ‘*a group of ascetics having neither clear doctrines, nor definite disciplinary 
institutioii3.”^5-i«he doctrine is not clear, nor the discipline definite \ but there is something more 
than a group, there is a brotherhood, or rather, for the plural is necessary, there .are brotherhoods 
of which Kacyapa, UpalT, Parana, etc., will be the heads. 

These fraternities are independent, but they do not remain without relations. The sons of 
Cakya constitute only one family. The history of Yaicall tells us of the intervention of a saint in the 
aflairs of a community’ to wliich he does not belong, concerning the control by the dranyahahhihsiis 
over the customs and usages of a sedentary community ; it puts beyond all doubt the solidarity of 
the divers groups, always open to visitors. The whole Buddhist world, we are told, was represented 
at Yaicall : it is indeed necessary, in order to explain the relative unity of the Scriptures, to admit the 
efficacy of the centralizing efforts. 


13 Yinaya Texts, I. p. xii. (It seems to us that G-otama’s disciples . . , This appreciation is not absolutely 
exact, first, because the reverence due to the Master was not understood by every one in the same way, nor was the^ 
spiritual nim that Buddha preached. It is wrong to ignore the Lokottaravadins and the laymen, disciples also of 
Buddha ; second, because the elements grouped together by Buddha are many and diverse *: Alnong the monks clothed 
in the triple robe, there were recluses, bands of wandering ascetics, sedentary brotherhoods. The organization of 
the Saihgha never comprised all the Buddhist monks under uniform rules. 

14 But one may ask if it is necessary to bring to it a clearness of which it scarcely admits. Benan was very wrong 

when he said that an explanation is as good as a document. ' - 

13 Minayeff, liescarches, p. 40. , As Prof. Oldenberg very well says, transl. Toucher,^ p: 234. ' ' 
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APPENDIX. 

The Ton Points ” of Vaieali. 

[Kanjur, Sutra Vol. 102, fol. 306 (red edition). ] 

One hundred and ten years after the Nirvana of Bnddha, the sun of the Jina declined, and 
among the monks of Vaisali there arose ten illegal practices, contrary to the Sutra and the Vinaya, 
divergent from the teaching of the Alaster, foreign to thj Sutra, unknown in tlie Viiiaya, 
contradictory of the Dharma. These illegal practices the monks of Vaisali, enjoined as legal, 
practised, and followed. 

What were those ten practices 7 

The monks of Vaisali having rendered legal the exclamation Aho ! performad an ecclesiastical 
act, illegally in an incomplete Saihgha, illegally in a complete Sarhgha, legally in an incomplete 
Samgha. This was the first practice, contrary to the Sutra and tlie Vinaya, divergent from the 
teaching of the Master, foreign to the Sutra, unknown in the Vinaya, contradictory of the Dharma, 
that the monks of Vaisali, illegal as it was, enjoined as legal, practised, and followed ! ( 1 ). 

Again, the monks of Vaisali, saying ‘The venerable ones [absent Brothers] having approved, 
do ye count it as approved,’ caused [the resolutions of the incomplete Samgha] to be approved by 
the monks of the parish and rendering the approval legal, performed an ecclesiastical act .... 
This was the second practice, contrary to the Sutra . , • . ( 2 ). 

Again, the monks of Vaisali, turning up the soil with their own hands, rendered ligal the 
practice of turning up the soil. This was the thii’d practice, contrary to the Sutra . . . . ( 3). 

Again, the monks of Vaisali, mixing salt consecrated for Jife-time with the [ fo od ] 
appropriate at the moment, declared the salt legal and so acted. This was the fourth practice, 
contrary to the Sutra . , » . (4), 

Again, the monks of Vaisali, having gone a yojana and a half-yojana and having eaten food in 
troop, rendered [the meal in troop] legal by reason of the journey. This was the fifth practice, 
contrary to the Sutra . . . , ( ^ )* 

Again, the monks of Vaisali, eating foods of both kinds, not bsing ‘ remainder ’ {ahHanirihta), 
while ‘making two fingers’ (?), rendered legal [the practice of the] two fingers. This was the 
sixth practice, contrary to the Sutra . . , . ( 6 ). 

Again, the monks of Vaisali, drinking fermented liquor with a sucking action like leeches, 
rendered [ the fermented liquor ] legal by reason of illness. This was the seventh practice, contrary 
to the Sutra .... (7). 


Again, the monks of Vaisali, having agitated a full measure (drona) of milk and a full measure 
of curds, eating [this preparation] out of time, rendered [this practice] legal by reason of the 
mixture. This was the eighth practice, contrary to the Sutra . . . . ( 8 ). 
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Again, the monks of Y aisali, not having patched their new mats with a border, a Sngata’s cubit 
broad, from the old mat and so indulging in luxury rendered [ the practice ] legal because of the 
mat. This was the ninth practice, contrary to the Sutra .... (9). 

Again, the monks of Yaisall, taking alms-bowls such as were round, pure, and suitable for 
ritual : having anointed them with perfumes, fumigated them in sweet incense, adorned them with 
various fragrant flowers; having placed them on the head of a monk (or of monks) protected by a 
cushion: perambulated the highways, streets, and cross roads, crying as follows: ‘‘Hear, ye 
multitudes who have come from various towns and countries and ye wise people of Yaisali ! This 
paira is a ‘lucky’ {hhadra) patra. To give in it is to give much : or whoever shall fill it will 
obtain a great fruit, a great advantage, a great activity, a great development. And receiving 
therein precious ston( s, gold, and other valuables, enjoyed themselves therewith, and rendered gold 
and silver legal.* This was the tenth practice, contrary to the Sutra . • . • ( ^^ )• 

(1) The Tibetan presupposes a text: vyagrena \^8a'digliena'\ adhdrmikam, samagrena 
adMrmtkaih ca, vyagrena dharmiham ca Jcarma IcarontL 

A comparison with M. Yagga, IT. 14,2, and IX. 2, ], leaves little doubt as to the sense of this 
passage, which has without result exercised the sagacity of Mr. Kockhill ( Life, p. 171 and note). 
It is a question of an ecclesiastical act {^kamma=las ), Uposatha or otherwise, which, in the Pali, is 
termed complete or incomplete ( vagga^ ) according as the assembly is complete or incomplete, 

legal or illegal ( dliammena, adhammena ) according to the observance or non-observance of the rules 
relating to the naiii, putting of the resolution, etc. ( IX, 3, 1 ). Of the four categories adhammena 
vagga, adhammena samagga, dhammena vagga, dhammena samagga, the fourth alone is authorized. 

The monks of Yaisall practice the first three, imitating therein the monks of Oampa ( IX. 2 ) 
and the famous six (Chabhaggiya, IX. 3 ). The redactor of the Dulva is not unaware of the fact ; 
for, when Ya^as demands of Sarvakamin where that practice has been prohibited, the old man 
replies : ‘ In the village of Campa’— ‘ A propos of what? ’ — ‘ On account of the acts of the six’ — 
‘ Whafc kind of offence is it ? ‘ A dnhJcrta.^ The same passage of the Mahavagga ( Campeyyaha 

vinoyaratthu) is contemplated in the CuUa with a view to the condemnation of the fifth practice 

{anumati)^ 

Compare Abhidharmakocavyakhya, Soc. As., fol. 329 b. 5 ; mandalasimayam ekasyam hi 
simayam prthakkarmakaranat samgbadvaidbam bbavati. — Simabandha, Div. 150, 21; M. Yyut, 
245, 420. 

It remains to ascertain what relation may exist between this practice, bordering upon the 
dvdsdkappa, and the interjection aAo. 

(2) It is, we believe, a question of anumati^ as is proved by the repetition of the formulas 
concerning the incomplete Samgha. The word anumodand throws light upon the relation between 
apyrobatiijn and “ enjoyment,’^ “ to amuse oneself,” in EockhilL The text contemplated With a 
view to the condemnation is the same as before. 

(3) Condemned by Pac, x. (LXXIII. in the Dulva). According to Sarvakamin the 
proposition had been condemned at ^ravasti h propos of the six. In the Pali Yibhanga, the Alavikaa 
are concerned. This practice is wanting in the other sources. It is replaced by the acinnalcappa, 
one of the most obscnre points of this obscure tradition, against which, as we have seen, no text is 
adduced. 
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(4) According to Sarvakamin condemned at Rajagrha a propos of Tibetan 

scholars could, without some degree of shamelessness, rely upon the principle of the Latinists : “ to 
us both reason and fact are preferable to hundred manuscripts, we should like to i ead : dus • su • 
ma*rua.ba.dah • . . . - yavajjlvilcam adhisthitena lavanena saha ahalaJcani . , . . 

= adding salt laid by to foods for which the time has passed, with the result of rendering legal those 
forbidden foods. The explanation of the Sarvastivadins would agree with that of the Dharmaguptas 
and of the Mahi^asakas (^S66 above p. 91 ), For (cthaUkii) “ the time being disregarded, see 

M. Yyut, 63,15 (and the locus classicus concerning the characteristics of the Dharrna); for 
ahalaJea in a sense precisely the opposite of that which we here attribute to the word, Div. 
Av., 130, 22 ahalakam sajjikriam= there were prepared foods (bhaisajyas) that could not be taken 
outside the time. Both by reason of the samdhi and by reason of the sense and of the variants 
dkdliha and akalika (from a-hala), akaliha (from a-kala), we can explain the reading dus •su* run •ha 
ior dus*su*ma*run*ha* ' 


(5) Condemned at Rajagrha, ^ propos of Devadatta (hius* gin •2a*ba=^a;;ia5^c);a?ia, 
M. Yyut, 261, 40 — Dr. P. Cordier). 


(6) Condemned at ^lavasti a propos of a great number of monks (lhag*raar -raa -byas* 
^2k^*hzs^*ha,= akrtanirildakhadami M. Yyut, 261, 28, — Dr. P. 0.), 


(7) Condemned at Qravasti a propos of the venerable Svagata {legs*oh8*^ Suratha, according 
to Eockhill ). Compare the Sagata of Yibh. Pac. li.; but the scene is noi at pravasti. 


(8) Condemned at ^ravastl h propos of several monks. 

(9) Condemned at Qravasti a propos of several monks. According to the text 
rendered legal [this practice] by reason of the mat.” 


(10) Condemned as Naihisargika in a great number of texts (Yinaya, Dlrgha, Madhyama, 
etc.). 

Here the difficulties abound : (1) It is at first a question of several vases (gaii dag . de- 

dag), later of “ this vase” (hdi) ; (2) the epithets of the vases are curiously accumulated; (3) the 
red text has ; dge-slon ^gi • mgo * bo • la • khrihu • stan • dan • chas • pahi • steh • du • bzhag • nas ; hhrilm 
— seat (manca, pitha, pitbika, M. Yyut, 273, 92), sta7i'=:: mat (asana),7cAn •5^^?z=:asana, mahca-pitha, 
garment (chas-gos) and in general, utensils “things, tools, requisites'* — 
hzhay opus imponere (Desgodins). If steh du:=^ched*du, we have : “placing the vase at 
the head of the Saihgha with a view to obtaining chairs and mats and utensils ”(?) It is better to 
make khrihu * stan & cushion ^nd read dan •hcas •pahi with the black edition, thus : “furnished with 
a cushion’'^** then they put a mat on a gramanas head and on it (the bowl)** (Rockhill), “to place a 
round begging-howl , . , . on the head of a gfamana ” (Schiefner ad Tar., p. 41) ; and (4) the 
instrumental is analogous to that cited note 9 “ by reason of the mat.’* 

We may usefully compare M, Yyut, 239, 25, and following gaudha-malyena mahiyate, 
alffiyarhitam, dhupanirdhupitam, sampujitam. pujyapujitam, mahitam, abhiprakiranti sma, 
jiYitopakaranam, glanapratyayabhai^ajyam, sukhopadhanam. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
BY CAPTAIN C. E. LUARD, M.A., 
Superinfendenf of Gazetteer in Central India ^ 


I. 


1 , — Tiie Mandasor Pillars. 


I PROPOBE, as opportunity occurs, to give, in a series of articles, miscellaneous information 
on places in the Central India Agency, and any other matters of interest, which have come to 
my notice while engaged on the Gazetteer work. 

The pillars dealt with in this article, though generally designated the Mandasor pillars, 
actually lie at the village of Songm [24° 3' N., 75^ 10' E,] also called Sohdnl and Sohdani 
3| miles from Mandasor. These pillars bear the inscription of Ya&odharman, which has been 
dealt by Dr. J. F. Fleet.^ It records the defeat of the White Hun Chieftain Mihirakula. 


The position now occupied by the remains is shewn on the accompanying Plan and on 
Plate I. 

PLAHofths FfHDS WMtCH rne fMAGBS sfio 

PfLLARS LYJt^Q 

AT 

SONGNi 

DfSTRtCT MANOASOB 
SCALg 300 rx * J //^CM 

W . J/aA 3mc( oM ^ filar 

3 Base ^ brokea pi/iar 
C. Figure oj alwdrpdla (ca/nplele) 

D Fijfure ^ du/drpdia (broken) 

£. PcUar m bu/o pieces 
F. Base of seconof plJfttr weik I 
capital hepond it. ) 

6. Cap and capital of p f ilar £ on 
edpe of t/fp field, 
a. Piece of pillar F near aillape. 



The general appearance of the pillars as they now lie is given in Plate I. The pillar 
marked E in the Plan, and which lies across Plate I is the more perfect of the two. 

On making inquiries I found that tradition asserts the former existence of four pillars, 
indicated in the Plan by the letters A, B, E, and P. Examination showed that the remains 
at B consisted of the base of a pillar and the spring of the shaft. It consists of a base in 
the shape of a cube of 3 ft. 3 ins., from which a shaft with a diameter of 3 ft. springs 
ornamented with crenellated bands, 4 ins. in breadth. Only 2 ft. of this column remains.^ 
At A there is now no indication of a pillar. A slab of sandstone still lies here, but 
is too dilapidated, for it to be possible to say, that it ever was part of a pillar. As it 
consists of sandstone, however, and as all the local rock is trap, it must have been imported. 

1 J. A., Vol. Xy, pp. 222 and 252 ; dwpta Insc., p. 146. 

^ I regret that my photograph of this fragment has been mislaid, but see Plate I. 
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Assuming, however, that there were four pillars originallj, they would have enclosed 
a rectangular space of 211 ft. by 67 ft. The remains at A and 3B, however, stand on a sort 
of terrace about 4 ft, higher than the general level on which E and F lie. This 
terrace is certainly the site of old foundations. If so, the monoliths E and E must have 
stood in front of the building to which A and B belonged, either forming a gateway 
or simply standing alone. There is not a dissimilar gateway to the fine old temple 
at Baro, also in Gwalior State. The dwarpala’s figures lying near the pillars would support 
the hypothesis of a gateway. 

To turn to the individual pillars. The pillar at E is broken into two pieces, but is 
otherwise in fair preservation. It consisted of a single sandstone block with total length of 
39 ft. 5 ins., the lower piece now measuring 21 ft. 8 ins. and the upper 17 ft. 5 ins., while 
the base is formed of a cube of 4 ft. 3 ins. 

About twenty yards beyond the top of the pillar, G in the Plan, lies the rectangular cap, into 
which the column is fitted^ It is a square of 3 ft. 8 ins. and shows on one side the hole 
into which the top of the column was fixed, and on the reverse side the sockets by which the 
bell and lion capital was attached ; the bell lies a little way off, but the lions have vanished. 

The second column, F in the Plan, is incomplete, but was undoubtedly a replica of E, and 
is lying as it fell, the bell capital and lions being jnst in front of it, while a part of the shaft 
lies at H. 


Close to these pillars lie two stone figures, shown at C and B in the Plan. They 
represent dwarpalas, and are carved to stand, respectively, on the right and left of a gateway. 
They would certainly seem to have stood one beside each pillar. The general appearance of 
these figures, of which that at 0 is in good condition, is given in Plate II, Fig. 1. The figure 
wears an elaborate and well-executed head-dress. The muslin waist-cloth is also well repre- 
sented. Each of the dwarpalas is accompanied by a small dwarf, whose head-dress is very 
much like a judge s wig, a form of head-dress not uncommon in sculpture of tlie Gupta period. 


The dimensions of these Figures are as given below — 


Dwarpala 


" Canopy stone, above Figure 

Head-dress 

Face 

Chin to Top of Thigh 
^ Top of Thigh to Knee 
I Knee to Pedestal 


ft. ins. 
2 6 

1 0 

0 10 

2 6 

1 9 

1 8 


Dwarf 


I Length of Foot 
I, Across Shoulders ... 

Total Length 


10 8 
0 10 
2 0 


1 8 


The features of both are flat with broad noses : the 
flowers. 


ear-i’ings are in the 


shape of lotus 


Manner Klilwrj”contLtor RsTpuJe inhabitants of 

varflR o-F fTia o-nnf Ti, * i • * I^ajpntana-Malwa line passing within a hundred 

rSl. Z i. tt. .eiel.b.«rhood 

tap. The pdh., teen bregit t„„ . l.id.rabl. 
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A series of miscellaneous carvings found on the spot are given in Plate II, Ficr. 2. It will 
be remarked that the big male figure has the judge s-wig-like head-dress. This site is one 
xvhich might possibly repay investigation by excavation scientifically carried out. The llaja of 
Sheopur-Baroda, in Gwalior, who is a Ganr Rajput, says that traditionally his ancestors held 
this tract in the 11th and 12th centuries, but he has no stories about the place. 

I would suggest that the more perfect of the two pillars with its capital and dwarpala 
might be secured and set up or put in safe keeping at Gwalior or Indore. There is alreadv 
a museum in the former place, and one is being started under ofllcial auspices in the latter. 
Though of immense weight, the railway line is so close that the removal could certainly be 
effected, and it would be well worth while, 

2. — Khilchipura. 

Dr. Fleet in his paper on the Mandasor inscription^ notices the village of Khilchipura, 
two miles from Mandasor, and refers in particular to an ornamental column there, remarking 
that it probably possessed more carving than was visible above ground at the time. I have 
had the pillar excavated to its base ( Plate III, Fig. 4). It is one pillar of a toran, as the 
socket of 10 X 4'5 ins., into which the architrave was inserted, can be seen on one side, and 
the remains of an amalaka fruit are still to be seen on the top. 

The carving is interesting. It consists of a series of plaques on both sides of the pillar, 
apparently relating a story, A 'man, woman, and child, or dwarf, are apparently the dramatis 
pBrsoncR* 'J he woman is always naked and the man in the act of uncovering himself. The 
man has a wig similar to those in the Mandasor carving. The excavation disclosed one more 
plaque. The total length of the pillar, as it stands, is 17 ft, 6 ins., and when complete must 
have been quite 20 ft. 

At 5 ft. 6 ins. below the present ground level, the remains of an old floor, composed of 
slabs of stone, and some old bricks were found, while the end of the pillar was 3 ft. 6 ins. 
below this. 

Close to this pillar stands a small temple, made up of stones from an older structure, while 
there are many signs of old foundations round it. It would appear from the carving on the 
stones that a 12th century temple once stood on this spot. This was, no doubt, destroyed when 
Mandasor fell to the Muhammadans, and became a place of importance in the I4th century. 
A tomb to a Muhammadan saint, Anka Pir, evidently placed on the site of an old temple, and 
some other ruins stand in and near the village. A very fine tank dating from Muhammadan 
times lies to the north of Khilchipura. A massive dam, which help up the southern end, has 
been iCut through. It must have retained a very large area of water. 

3. — Mandasor. 

This town, the Da&apura of early days, is now the head-quarters of a zita in Gwalior 
State. It stands 1,516 ft. above sea level on the banks of the Siwana, Senna, or San river, 
a tributary of the Sipra. It is a considerable trade centre, especially for the opium trade. It 
was a place of importance in early days, as it is mentioned in an inscription of the Western 
Kshatrapas at Nasik and in one of the time of Knmara Gupta T.^ The fort, which is the most 
important feature, is said to have been founded by »Ala-n»ddiu Khilji ( 1296— 1316) and to 
have been completed by Hoshang Shah, the Malwa Sultan ( 1405—84 ). It is largely built 
of Hindu and Jain remains supposed to have come from Afzalpur, a village not far from the 
town. Though this may be in part true, a great deal of the material was certainly local, and 
excavation in the fort might produce relics of value. An instance of what might come to 
light is shown in the large mutilated statue given in Plate III, Fig. 5. It was once a fine 
piece of carving and must have belonged to a building of merit. 


s Anie^ Tol. XV, p. 191. 


* A. 8. TT. I., VoU II, p. 140 ; Jnso,, p. 81 ; ante, Vol. XVIII, p. 227. 
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There is also a curions piece of wrought iron work lying in the fort. There are said to 
have been originally two of them, brought from Songni. Tradition, possibly judging from 
their appearance, says they were the axles of the cart used to convey the great monoliths, 
Whatever their use, they are apparently of some age. The diagram below gives the dimensions. 
The holes a and b pass completely through the mass : the portion c and d is a cube of 7 ins. : 
the part e and c is circular with a diameter of about 6 ins. 
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Plate ni, Fig. 8, shows the Muhammadan gate leading up the main street to the fort. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE LEGENDS OF MOKAN BARt 
Mohan BaeI is an ancient village in the Rohtak 
District, Panjab. According to the District 
Gazetteer the coins found there are the well 
known ones of Mja Samant Dera (flourished 
circa 920 A. D. ). 

An old tank contains a fragmentary inscription 
which reads — 

Sammat 1014 AsS-rh badi 
9 Bediran bhi yasttl.^ 

Legend says that Mohan BAri was once a place 
of some importance, destroyed owing to a curse 
invoked upon it, the usual explanation given in 
Indian legend of the ruin of a city or the 
overthrow of a kingdom. The following tales 
are current about the place : — 

Once upon a time a bride re-visited her 
father’s house to receive her bhdt, but before 
she could return to her father-in-law's house her 
husband died and she remained a widow in hex- 
paternal home. There she gave birth to a 
daughter, and when the child grew up she asked 
her brothei-s to help her in f he celebration of hex- 
wedding ceremonies. This they px-omised to do, 
and as their sister said she would not Heed help 
in money, they agreed to send her an ample supply 
of But in fi.lling the jars they placed cow- 


dung in the bottom and only a thin layer o? glii on 
top, so that when the hardt ( wedding procession 
ai-iived, the supply of that commodity ran short 
and the widow was disgi-aCed befoi-e her guests. 
In consequence she cursed her brothers for their 
faithlessness, with the result that their village 
was ruined. 

Another story is told of the place : Once a 
faqir took up his abode on the Rdni kd talab, 
wliei*e he passed his days in i-eligious meditation. 
The king’s son, howevex-, turned him away, where- 
upon the faqir, opening his eyes wide in anger, 
said that he had heard that the Rdja was free 
fi-om avarice and that he treated all men justly, 
but now he knew that he wras a bad ruler; and 
so he cursed the place and it became a ruin. The 
pi-iuce x-etux-ning to his father told him all that 
had occurred, but though the Raja searched high 
and low for the faqir, he was unable to find him, 
and his raj came to an end. 

It is also said that a dhuni, or sacred fire,^ is 
seen here at night and that torches are occasion* 
ally seen also, and the Zailddr Dhani Ram has 
himself seen them, but on following their light 
nothing could be found, Tbe light is said to 
sometimes move in the direction of Jh^rli village. 
The name of the ll^j^ was Mahojit, and he had a 
small gai’den or bdri whence the name Mohan 


1 Mr, E. A. A. Joseph, the Settlement OfiScer, writes : — ** A local raiiffit says the last three words are written 
backwards and should be read Suka mUtart ! There are a mimber of old carvings here, some worked into the walk 
of-the masonry gMt at the tank or into those of temples and houses, and two lying loose. The two latter are the 
best: one in sandstone represents a trinity of male nude figures, crowned with small elephants and other devices. 
The other in marble has a seated Buddha and an esoellent representation of an elephant. Both are apparently of 
Buddhist origin. Amongst the ruins of the old site is also a ‘Sayyid’s ' (or Shahid’s) grave, built within living 
memory by a successful contractor on the railway works.” 

* Bather a wilbo’-the-wlsp than a faqir ’s dht3‘nt.—(E. A. A. J.) 
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B&ri. It is also said tliat tlie Delhi Emperors 
used to visit the garden, but no trace of it now 
remains . The village was refonnded by the Thaknr 
Shalfi Singh of Kulam (a local magnate in the 
days of the last Nawab of Jhajjar), who in Sambat 
1912 divided ofi a part of the lands of Jh§.nswa, 
settled on it the proprietors of three of the 


panahs of that village, and founded a new village 
to which he gave the name of Sialkot, after bis 
own name. But it is usually known as Kot, 
though it is also called Nay^gaon or Chhotd 
Jhanswa, 

H. A. Rose. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


MA.UBICB BiiOOMPiELD : A Vedic Concordance, being 
an Alphabetic I ndex to every line of every stanza 
of the published Vedic literature and to the liturgical 
formulas thereof, that is an index to the Vedic 
Mantras- together with an account of their variations 
in the different Vedic books. Cambridge, Mass., 1906, 
xxii;2; 1,078 pages, 4to. Harvard Oriental Series, 
edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman. Vol. X. Price, 
£1 4s. 8d. 

It is difficult to write a review of this book, 
because it is all but impossible to find fault 
with it. It is the result of long and patient 
labour during a long series of years. Everyone 
who has tried to collect similar materials 
from some branch of Sanskrit literature^ will 
be able to understand what it means to note down 
every P^da occurring in the vast published Vedic 
literature. It takes au immense amount of work> 
and, let me add, often tedious work. It is almost 
worse than cataloguing books from morning to 
night and never getting time to read them. The 
author has, therefore, laid thelearned world under 
great obligation in devoting so much time to this 
index, when I feel certain that he would often 
have preferred to take up some more interesting 
subject. The whole hook is a glorious monument 
of unselfish devotion to a great idea. For two 
things are certain, a book like Mr. Bloomfield s 
Concordance is of the utmost value, and it could 
not have been compiled by anybody, who is not 
himself a first rate Vedic scholar. Professor 
Bloomfield has also refrained from proceeding in 
the way, which has so often been resorted to in 
India, to leave tbe work of coliecting materials to 
others, and to confine himself to arranging them. 
He has personally gone through the whole litei’u.- 
ture, and only left part of the mechanical copying 
on slips to his pupils. It goes without saying 
that this method is the only safe one, and the 
only one worthy of a scholar like Mr. Bloomfield. 
In this connexion I note with particular pleasure 
that the author has conscientiously acknowledged 
the assistance he has received in this way. It is 
such a gratifying contrast to the procedure of 
several authors, with well known names, who do 
not hesitate to adopt the results aiTived at by 
others, without testing them and without quoting 
their authorities* 


The plan of the work will he apparent from the 
title, and it is unnecessary to dwell on it. I only 
want to draw attention to the fact that the index 
comprises not only the verses of the Vedas, but also 
the old sacrificial formulas, the y^jus, etc , which 
ai-e here indexed for the first time. It is evident 
that this new departure adds considerably to the 
value of the book. The yajus are, perhaps, as 
pointed out by the author, the oldest specimens 
of Indo-European prose in existence. The Arzava 
tablets from El- A mama, which some scholars 
consider are written in an Iranian or Scythic 
dialect, have not as yet been read, and even if 
they should prove to he older than the old 
liturgic formulas of the VSdas, they could not 
detract anything fi’om the value of the latter. 

The arrangement is, as will he seen from the 
title, simply alphabetical. Various readings have 
been noted to a great extent, and numerous cross- 
references account for such cases where the 
beginning of a Pada differs in the different places 
where it occurs. The whole arrangement is so 
practical that everybody who has the slightest 
practice in using books of reference, will find his 
way without any difficulty. 

Similar indexes of various Vedic books have 
already been published before. It has, however, 
often been difficult to hunt up any particular 
Vedic verse without knowing in which Yeda it 
occurs. This will all he different now, for very few 
omissions can be pointed out in the new Index. 
iHoreover, a glance in it wiU show at once all 
the places in which a verse occurs, including the 
numerous instances when it is used for sacrificial 
purposes. It goes without saying that it will 
be of invaluable importance for every future 
editor of Vedic texts. 

But it is of no use to go into details. It must 
be sufficient to draw attention to this monument- 
al work. It will speak for itself. It wonld, 
however, he unjust to close this note without 
mentioning the splendid appearance of the 
book, though there is nothing extraordinary in 
the fact, considering that Professor Lanman is 
the editor. 

Stejt Kokow. 
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K-^lidasa-s Aehijn-IKA-Sakuntalam The jext 

with a literal English translation and an original 
Sanskrit Commentary by SabadabanJAN A • 
Calcutta: The City Book Society, 1908, iv, 376 pages, 
8vo. 

This new edition of the Sakiintalam is not 
intended to be critical. The editor mentions three 
of the current recensions of the play, the Bengali, 
the D^vanagarl, and the South Indian. He does 
not profess to know more than the two first ones, 
and he has not apparently heard about the 
Kashmiri text. For the Bengali recension he 
made use of PischeFs standard edition, but 
the best edition of the Nagari recension by 
Boehtlingk has apparently escaped his notice. 
He is rightly of oi)inion that none of the known 
recensions can, in every respect, represent the 
original. But he forgets that it is too early, if 
it will ever be possible, to reconstruct Kalidasa’s 
work, as it was written by him. And at all 
events, that can never be done in the way, in 
which he has set to work, by comparing six 
editions and selecting his readings from consi- 
derations of style, propriety, and so forth. ” He 
seems to think that our manuscripts of the play 
have been copied by the pupils, when they 
commence reading. They take down daily from 
the Professor’s manuscript their lesson for the 
next day. At this stage they are not competent 
to add or alter ‘designedly.’ Indeed, I do not 
think additions or alterations come from the 
copyists be they ‘ with or without scholarship.’ 
These are due to the Professors themselves.” He 
goes on to point out, how the Professors are apt 
to add to and change the texts in order to make 
them more legible, or to insert their own ideas, 
I am afraid that the editor will not easily be able 
to convince other scholars of the soundness of 
this view. 


With regard to Kalidasa’s date, the editor 
reverts to the old theory that lie belongs to the 
first century B. 0. He promises to return to the 
subject on some other occasion, and I may then 
have something to say about it. Por the time 
being, I shall only remark that personally I do 
not feel any doubt that Kalidasa belongs to the 
best times of the Gupta Empire. The importance 
of the Guptas in the history of Indian art and 
literature becomes more evident every day. And 
a poet with such exceptional grasp of art as 
K^lid^sa would scarcely be intelligible at any 
other period of Indian history. 

The editor has not made himself acquainted 
with the rich literature on dramatic theory. If 


he had, he would at least have added something 
moi'e about the ndndi. Nor has he made a 
thorough study of the Prakrits, and his treatment 
of the*^ various dialects is unsatisfactory. The 
fact remains that only the Bengali^ recension 
presents a good and consistent Prakrit, and 
in. this respect ifc is hopeless to aiiive at a 
satisfactory text on eclectic principles. 


But the editor does not, as already remarked, 
intend to give a critical edition of Kalidasa’s 
play. His intention seems to be to furnish a 
text book for University examinations. And in 
this respect I suppose that his work may be of use, 
because he has added a very easy commentary 
and a fairly correct translation. Besides, the 
number of misprints is not very great. Most 
other editions which could be used by Indian 
students, share the mistakes and shortcomings of 
this new one. But it is a pity that no critical 
edition exists in India of this the most famous of 
all Indian plays. Indian scholars complain that 
the study of Sanskrit is on the wane in India, 
Sanskrit being gradually replaced by English. I 
am of opinion that this fact, if fact it be, is very 
much to be regretted. A nation with such a 
splendid old civilisation as the Indian is sure to 
loose heavily, if it gradually gives up the earnest 
study of its own history and literature. And 
the Sakuntala is one of those woi*ks, which seems 
eminently adapted for keeping the interest alive. 
It would be of importance if it could be presented 
to the Indian public in as pure a form as possible. 
To effect that aim, it would perhaps prove 
necessary to combine Indian and European 
scholarship. But as matters have developed in 
India, I think that we must be thankful for every 
work that opens the door to the beauties of 
Kalidasa’s masterpiece. And here, I believe, lies 
the importance of this new edition. It makes ifc 
easy to those who have learnt more English 
than Sanskrit to understand the play. And I 
sincerely hope that some students will learn from 
ifc that the Indian literature is well worth a 
study for its own sake, and not only as a. subject 
for University examinations. Unselfish study 
and search for knowledge used to be the pride of 
the educated Indian, and everyone who has had 
the privilege to meet Pandits of the old school, 
will know that the soil is still prepared, and that 
some more encouragement would be sure to 
contribute to a revival of that Indian learning, 
which has always been admired by those who 
know. 


Sten Konow. 
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FRA^'Z KIELHORN. 

-BY Dr. STEN KO^^OW. 

N ot long ago the mail brought the sad news that Professor Kielliorn of Gottingen died suddenly 
on the 19th of March. 

It is now just a little more than 42 years since Ur. Kielhorn arrived in India, to occupy the 
chair of Professor of Oriental Languages at the Dekhan College, Poona, up to the beginning of the 
eighties. During this time he lived in the closest contact with Indian learning, and contracted 
friendships among Indian Pandits, which only ended with death. He always remembered with pleasure 
his stay in India; and he felt it very keenly, when one or two years ago a ^jassing misunderstanding 
threatened to estrange him irom some of his old friends. The intiuence Dr, Kielhorn exercised on 
Indian scholarship, by introduciiig modern critical methods, can hardly be overrated. 

Dr. Kielhorn came out to India with a well established reputation as a sound critical scholar. 
He had for some time assisted the late Professor Max Muller in his hrst edition of the Bigvecla with 
Sayana’s commentary, and he had already proved himself to be a good grammatical scholar in his 
t^dition of Santanava’s Phitsafra (Leipzig, 3866). In India he eagerly avaikd himself of the 
opportunity of studying Indian Grammar under the guidance of Indian Pandits. In Europe he was 
considered as the only scholar who had thoroughly penetrated into the dejiths of the old grammatical 
system of the Hindus. The results of these studies were masterly editions of Patahjali’s M ahCtbkC^sli \ja 
( Bombay, 1870 — 85) and Nagojibhatta’s Pariblidshendukelchara (Bombay, 1868 — 74), and several 
papers about Indian Grammar and grammarians, most of which have been printed in this very journal. 

Later on Dr. Kielhorn turned his attention to Indian inscriptions, and in this field he has always 
played a leading role. He never took active part in the elucidation of the oldest Indian inscriptions. 
He confined himself to such records as illustrate the history of India in classical times. It 
would bo impossible here to try to enumerate the many important contributions Indian history owes 
to his indefatigable and unselfish work. I shall only mention how he fixed the initial date of the Ch6di 
era, how he threw new light on the important question about the dates of Kalidasa and M^gha, his 
contributions to the history of the Ch61as and Piinclyas, and, last but not least, his invaluable Lists of 
Indian Inscriptions printed as appendices to the Epigraphia Indica, The numerous papers he himself 
contributed to various journals about Indian inscriptions do not, however, represent all that epigraphy 
and history owe to his untiring zeal. It had become an established practice for every worker in 
Indian epigraphy to consult Dr. Kielhorn about difficult points, especially if the date of some 
inscription had to he calculated, and nobody ever appealed to him in vain. He always unreservedly 
placed his great knowledge and large experience at the disposal of fellow-students. 

When Dr. Kielhorn left India, he returned to Germany as Professor of Sanskrit in Gottingen. 
Together with his friend, the late Professor BUhler, he here exercised a great influence in opening 
the eyes o-f the learned world in Europe to the importance of traditional Indian scholarship. It had 
become fashionable to distrust Indian tradition, and to try to find the way back to the old Indian 
civilisation without consulting it. Bilhler, and still more Kielhorn, showed that this is a very grave 
mistake. I remember hearing my own German guru^' Professor Pischel of Berlin, derive the 
scientific investigation of Indian literary history from the example set by scholars like Fitzedward 
H.all, Kielhorn, and Biihler, but it was only the two last that have exercised an influence in Europe; 
The result of the new course in the study of Indian philology and history chiefly inaugurated by 
Biihler and Kielhorn, with whom a splendid army of young German scholars joined hands, is that 
Germany has long played the leading role in the investigation of Indian history and civilisation 
in Europe.’ The contributors to the great Encgclopasdia of Indo-^Argan Research^ started by 
Buhler and after .his death continued by Kielhorn, are, so far, with very few exceptions, Germans, 
nnd those few exceptions received their training in Germany. 

It i>s not my intention to give a full sketch of Professor Kielhorn’ s work. That w'ould take 
hiore time than I can spare. My only aim is to recall the great debt Indian research owes to him. 
Every worker in the field will feel the irreparable loss of the scholar and of the man, whom everybody 
that knew him, from personal intercourse or from letters, had learnt to consider as a dear friend. 

It is pathetic to think that he passed away while still engaged in strenuous work for the studies he 
loved, and while wo were still looking forward to important contributions froni'lnm." There’ was 
'no sign that old age had begun to set in. His very .last works bear testimony to the same jirofound 
knowledge, the same exactitude, and the same critical acumen, that have always formed a prominent 
feature in everything that proceeded from his' pen,- 
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THE HISTORT^ AND COINAGE OF THE CHANDEL (CHANDELLA) 
DYNASTY OF BUNDELKHAND ( JEJAKABHUKTI ) 

FROM 881 TO 1203 A. D. 

BX VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I.C.S. ( Retd. ) 

The Chanddl,^ or Chanddlla history, antiquities, and coinage have received 
considerable attention from the Archseological Survey. Some inscriptions of the dynasty 
had been roughly edited in early volumes of the Journal of the Asiaiio Society of Bengal in 1837 
and subsequent years, but the subject never was treated systematically until the cold season of 
18G4-5 when Sir Alexander Cunningham visited MahobA, Khajuraho, and other localities in 
Bundelkhand, and published the results of his investigations in Volume II of the Reports of the 
ArclurologiVal Survey (Simla, 1871). This volume gives fairly full descriptions of the ruins, a 
slight notice of the coinage, and the first attempt at a connected history of the Chaud^lla dynasty. 
But the errors in detail are numerous. 

In 1871-2, Cunningham’s assistant, Mr. J. D. Beglar, went over the same ground, and was 
permitted to print bis crude observations as Volume VII of the Reports, Mr. Beglar’s disquisitions 
are full of grotesque blunders and absurdities of all kinds, although a few grains of valuable fact 
may be picked out of the mass of rubbish. Volume IX of the Reports, written by Cunningham, gives 
the tradition that the fort of Siiigaurgarh ivas built by Raja Belo Chand^l, and some other minor 
particulars bearing on ChandSl history. Volume X, describing tours made by Cunningham through 
Bundelkhand and Mfilwa in the years 1874-5 and 1876-7 (Calcutta, 1880), contains a revised list 
of the Chandella dynasty, and a formal description of the coinage, illustrated by a plate, as well as 
sundry miscellaneous information. Like most of Cunningham’s work, it is disfigured by inaccuracies 
of detail. Volume XXI ( Calcutta, 1885 ) describing tours made by Cunningham through R6w^, 
Bundelkhand, Malwa, and Gwdlior in the years 1883-4 and 1884-5, gives revised lists of the Chandella 
kings and of the inscrqDtions of their period, with much general information of value. But even in 
this volume there is room for correction. 

In the Progress Report of the Archceologieal Survey of Western India for the year ending 30th 
June, 1904 (Bombay, N. D. ), Mr. Cousens makes some observations on the Khajuraho temples, 
supplementary to and in correction of Cunningham’s accounts (p. 16 ) ; ^Yhile Mr, D. R. 
Bhandarkar ( p. 47 ) notices some minor unpublished inscriptions, and corrects Professor Kielhorn’s 
reading of the date in the record on the pedestal of the Khajuraho image of Hanuman. 

The reproductions and editions of the inscriptions in the various publications of the Archteo- 
logical Survey being all deficient in accuracy the late Professor Kielhorn undertook the 
formidable task of bringing out scholarly editions of all the Ohanddlla records of which 
he could procure trustworthy facsimiles. With some help from Drs. Hultzsch and Cartellieri he 
accomplished this task in various volumes of the Indian Antiquary and Bpigraphia Indica, and was, 
consequently, able to include an authentic list of the Chandella dynasty in the ‘ Supplement ’ to his 
^List of Inscriptions of Northern India’ and the ‘Synchronistic Tables’ recently published in 
Epigraphia Indka, Vol. VIII. References to the invaluable labours of Professor Kielhorn and his- 
co-adjutors are given in detail in the List of Chandella Inscriptions included in this essay. 

For six years (1874—80) the author of this paper was employed in revenue settlement work in 
the Hamirpur District, which includes Mahoba. His duties required him to inspect with the utmost 
minuteness the land of a large part of the district, and to compile full descriptive notes, village by 
village. Although, of course, the main purpose of the inspection was the valuation of the soil and 
rental, the opportunity was seized to put on record a multitude of local traditions and historical 
details, which were prefixed in the case of each village to the fiscal observations. The ‘ inspection 

1 CkanMl is the spoken Hindi form of the name, which becomes OhancUlla in Sanskrit. The variants CJiandrUlu 
and ChandrMriya which occur in certain inscriptions have been invented to support the myth of the descent of the- 
dan from the moon ( Chandra ). 

* Cunninghain’'s Eeporis of the ArcJiceoIoyical Survey are cited as Eep, 
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notes’ were bound in large volumes in dnplicale, one copy being preserved in the Collector’s Office 
at Hamirpur and one in the Office of the Board ot Revenue at Allahabad. During the Christmas 
vacation of 1878 the author managed to visit Khajuraho, accompanied by the late Mr, F. 0, Black • 
and from time to time he read a large part of the MaMhCt Kharid by the poet (diand. 

The results of his local investigations and the study of all available printed matter on the subject 
have been utilized during thirty -two years in the following publications : — 

Publications by the Author on Chanddlla History, etc, 

I, and II. — ‘Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bund^lkliancl.’ — J. A, S. E., 
Part I, 1875, p. 389; 1876, p. 279. 

III. — ‘Notes on the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundidkhand,’ with a plate. — 

IdkL, 1877, p. 227. 

IV, — ‘Notes on Two Copperplate Inscriptions Found in the Hamirpur District, N.-W. P., 

with a Note by Praiinath Pandit. — Ibid,, 1878, p. 80. 

V. — ‘Observations on Some Chandcl Antiquities,’ with 6 Plates (F. C. Black, joint- 
author). — Idid, 1879, ]). 285. 


VI. — ‘A Chandel Inscription dated 1240 S.’ — Froc. A, Ji., 1879, p. 143, 

VII. — ‘‘A Brief Account of the Early History, Antiquities, Castes, and Traditions of the 

Hamirpur District ’ (Government Press, Allahabad — reprint). — Chapter II of the 
Report of the Settlement of the Hamirpur District, 1880. 

VIII. — ‘ Contributions to the History of Bmidelkhanc].’ — J. A, 8. JS., Part 1, 1881, pp. 1 — 53. 

IX. — ‘ Review of Cunningham’s ArcJucoIogical Survey Bep>orts, Volume XXI. — Indian 
Antiqufiry, 8eptember, 1880. 


X. — * Ancient Buddhist Statuettes and a ChandSlla Copperplate from the B^nda District,^ 
with 5 Plates ( W. Hooy, joint-author). — /. A, S, B., Part I, 1895, p. 155. 

XI. — ‘Chandclla Coinage’ in “Numismatic Notes and Novelties.” Ibid,, 1897, p. 306. 

XII. — ‘The Chandfillas of Jajakabhukti.’ — History of AzfZeu, 1904, pp. 812-316 ? 

ibid., 2nd ed., 1908, pp. 860 — 4, 879. 

XIIJ. — ‘ The Mccli«a 3 vai Dynasties of Central India.’ — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Vol, f, 1906, pp. 250 — 253. 


The object of this essay is to review the considerable amount of material described in the 
preceding pages, to ediminate the numerous errors more or less current, and to give an accurate 
presentation of the existing slate of knowledge concerning the history and coinage of the Chandella 
dynasty. 


It is hardly necessary to add that such an undertaking has been rendered possible only by the 
labours of Professor Kielhorn and his helpers, which supjply the necessary epigraphic basis. That 
basis is conveniently exhibited in the annexed List of ChandSlla Inscriptions, compiled rom 
Eelhorn’s ‘List of the Inscriptions of Northern India’ {HpigrapMa Indica, Vol. V), the 
Supplement to the same, the Synchronistic Tables {ibid., Vol, VIII), and other sources, asm icate 
in the references. Those references give only the best available editions of the inscriptions, no men ion 
being made of superseded editions. Unfoilunately, several records, apparently of some impoi 
are very imperfectly known, good facsimiles not being available. Dates are expressed invariably 
ill the Vikrama era. 


The List of Inscriptions is followed by the genealogy and a ctoonological 
members of the dynasty, as determined by the epigraphic and numisma ic evi ence. ^ 
of princes recorded by tradition only will be found in the subsequent discussion an 
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c hell ha war ? A, S. B. Libra- 1228 1171, Paramardi, with Grant of Nandinigrama J. A, S. B., Part I, 

(Bandd D.). ry, Calcutta ^8th genealogy from Vol. LXIV (1895), 

(or? Lucknow Prithvivarman. p. 155, comment and 

Museum). good facs.; ed, and 

translit. by K. in 
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III. Jajasakti 
{alias J^ja, 
alias Jejaka, 
alias Jejjaka)* 


Genealogy of the Chand^lla Dynasty. 

I. Nanniika. 

II. Vakpati. 

IV. Yijayasakti, 
younger brother 
( alias Vijaya, 
alias Vijd, 
alias Vijjaka ). 

Y . Rahila 

I 

YI. Harsha 
(married Kahchbuka 
Chahamani). 

YIL Yasovarman, married Puppa 
{alias Lakshavarman). 

VIII. Dhanga Krisbuapa 

I (married Asarva). 

IX.. Ganda [ 

I ^ DSvalabdbi 

X. Vidyadhara 

XI. Yijayapala (married Bbuvanadevi, mother of 
^ 1 Devavarmaii). 

XII. DSvavarmau XIII. Kirtivarman 

(childless | 

apparently). l'" — j 

XIV. Sallakshanavarman XYI, Prithvivarman 

XY, Jayavarman ( 

XVIL Madanavarman ' Pratapa 

„ „ I (younger 

lasovarman brother). 

XYI II. Paramardi 

XIX. Traildkyavarman 

XX. Viravarman (married Kalyanad^vi)- 

XXI. Bhojavarman 
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Chronologioal Table of the Chandella (Chandel) Dynasty. 


Serial No 

, Name of King. 

Approximate 
Date of 

Accession A. I 

Known Dates A. D. 


I. 

Nannuka 

831 



IL 

Yakpati 

84.5 



III. 

Jayasakti (JSjaka) 

8G0 




IV. 

Vijayasakti (Vijjaka) .. 

830 



Y. 

Riiliila 

900 



VI. 

Harsba 

915 

• • ••• 


VII. 

Yasdvarman (Laksha 
varman). 

930 


His conquests required 
a fairly long reign. 

VIII. 

Dhanga... 

9.30 

954, 955, 979, 998 


IX. 

Gancla 

' 3000 

1002, 1019, 1022 


X. 

Yidhyadliara 

1025 



XI. 

Vijayapala 

1040 



XI r. 

P^vavarman 

10.55 

1056 


XIII. 

Kirtivarman 

1060 

1098 


XIV. 

Sallakslianavarman 

1100 



XV. 

Jayavarman 

1110 

1117 


XVI. 

Pritlivivarman 

1120 



XVII. 

Madanavarman 

1128 

1129, 1130, 1131, 

1133, 1151, 1155, 
1157, 1162 [P1163] 


XVIII. 

Paramardi (Parm^l) . , . 

1165 

1167, 1168, 1171, 

1182, 1184 , 1203 


XIX. 

Trailokyavarman ... 

1203 

1212 


XX. 

Viravarman 

1245 

1261, 1268, 1281, 
1286 


XXI. ; 

Bhojavarman ..c 

1287 

1288 



27oi^.*-Dates in italics are from Mnliammadan histories ; the rest are from inscriptions. For the doubtful date 
1163 of Madanavarman, see J, A, S. JB„ Part 1, 1881, pp. 18, 20. The date 1002 for Ganda is deduced from v, 55 of 
inscription No. 7. 
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Before proceeding to discuss other matters, it will be well to give such explanations as are 
necessary to justify the entries in the genealogy and dynastic list. The publications on the subject 
anterior to those of Professor Kielhorn all contain nuraerons errors in detail which might give rise 
to misunderstanding, if not formally corrected. 

The first two names, Nannuka ( which has been sometimes misspelt Mnika ) and Vakpati, are 
known from two inscriptions only, Nos. 2 and 7 of my list. Both these princes are given royal titles 
in the records. In the former, the founder of the family is described as ^ ‘ the 

illustrious prince Nannuka ’ ; and in the latter as with the same 

signification (verse 10 of No. 2, verse 14 of No. 7). Vakpati is mentioned in Terse 12 of No. 2 
simj'ly as ^ ‘the illustrious Vakpati’; but in verse 16 of No. 7 he is called 

‘ king Vakpati.’ It would seem, therefore, that both these princes, whether as small local 
Eajus, or otherwise, enjoyed some share of sovereign power, and that they are not referred to merely 
as ancestors. Reasons for the date 831 A. D. assigned to Nannuka will be found in J, A» S. B,^ 
Part 1, 1881, p. 6. 

The brothers Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, sons of Vakpati, are mentioned under those names in 
No. 2. Jayasakti appears to have died without leaving issue, and the succession was continued by 
his younger brother, who is called simply Vijaya in No. 7. The brothers appear under the variant 
forms Jejjrika and Vijjaka in the fragmentary inscription No. 1. Their names are further 
abbreviated to Jeja and Vija in verse 10 of inscription No. 10, the information being added that the 
province of Jejabhukti was named after the elder brother. Inscription No. 25 mentions Jayasakti 
and Mjayasakti as remote ancestors of Paramardi, and describes them as victorious heroes. In 
inscription No. 20 the name of the province is spelled JSjakabhukti ; and in the Ratnapura 
inscription of Jiijalladeva, dated 866 of the Chedi Era = 1114 A. D., it is^ written JSjabhuktika. 

The only epigraphic record of Rahlla, son of Vijayasakti is in inscriptions Nos, 2 and 7, but he 
is also remembered by the works called after his name. The sixth prince, Harsha, son of Rtihila, 
is mentioned in inscriptions Nos, 1, 2, 5, and 7 as Harshadeva, with or without other titles. His 
consort, Kancbhuka of the Ohahamslna clan, is named in Nos. 2 and 7. 

The name of the seventh king, Yasovarmaii, appears in Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 7. No. 2 ( verse 81 ) 
describes him as having conquered Kalanjar. The same record (vv. 37 and 39) gives him the 
alternative name of Lakshavarman. His consort’s name, Puppa, is given in No. 7 (vv.40 and 41 )• 
Devalabdhi, sou of Krishnapa and Asarva, is specifically described as grandson of Yasovarman in 
inscription No. 4. 

Dhanga, the eighth king, son of Yasovarman and PuppE, is named in inscriptions Nos. 2, 3, 5, 
7, 10, and 24, and is referred to in Muhammadan history, but not by name. 

The only inscription which names Dhanga’s son, Gan da, the ninth king, is No, 24 ; but he is 
mentioned also by the Muhammadan historians under the name of Nanda, owing to a clerical error. 

Vidhyadhara, son and successor of Ganda, is named in inscriptions Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 24. His 
destruction of an unnamed king of Kanauj is recited in No. 10 ; and the Dubkund inscription of 
Vikramasirhha Kachclihapaghata narrates in some detail t'he slaying of Rajyapaia, king of Kanauj, 
by Arjuna Kachclihapaghata, who acted under the command of VidhyEdhara. At that time king 
Ganda was still living, and Vidhyadhara was Crown Prince (E. I., II, 233). 

VijayapEla, son and successor of Vidhyadhara, is named in Nos. 8, 9, and 24, His queen, 
Bhuvanade\i, mother of Devavarman, is mentioned in No. 8. DSvavarman describes himself in 
inscription No. 8 as the son of Vijayapala and Bliuvanadavi, and successor of the former. 

Kirtivarman also is described as being the son of Vijayapfila iii inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10 ; 
m in inscription No. 24 his name follows that of Vijayapala, no mention being made of 
Devavarman in these three records. The correct explanation clearly is that Devavarman, like 
Jayasakti, died without leaving issue capable of succession, and was consequently succeeded by his 
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younger brother, Kirtivarman, wliose mother’s name is not stated. At one time I erroneously 
identified Kirtivarman with DSvavarman: U Maisey’s version of the No. II Nilkanth inscription 
from -KalaSjar (No. 43) could be relied on, Bhumipak .would be an alternative name for either 
Kirtivarman or Devavarman, but the reading probably is erroneous ( see J. A. 5. R., Part 1, 1681 ' 
p-13). 

The son and successor of Kirtivarman was Sallakshanavarman whose name is written Hallakshana 
on coins. He is mentioned in inscriptions Nos. 15 and 24. The inclusion of a second. Sallakshana 
in Cunningham’s list is due to a mistaken interpretation of an inscription (/. A, S, J5., Part 1, 1881, 
p. 16 ; F7. VoL I, p. 195, note), 

* ' Sallakshanavarman was succeeded by his son, Jayavarmaii, who is mentioned in inscriptions- 
Nos.^Il and 24. 

-Evidently, Jayavarman left no capable issue, for his' successor was Prithvivarman, the younger 
literine brother of Sallakshanavarman (v. 12 of inscription No. 24), and son of Kirtivarman. 
Inscription No. 15 gives the genealogy of Madanavarman as the successor of Prithvivarman, the- 
successor of Kirtivarman, and makes no mention of either Sallakshanavarman or Jayavarman. 
Coins of both these princes are extant. They were omitted from No. 15 as not being in the direct 
line of descent. 

. Uadanavarman, son and successor of Prithvivarman, is mentioned in more inscriptions 
than any other member of the dynasty. As stated above, his genealogy, or order of succession, from 
Kirtivarman is given imperfectly in inscription No. 15. No. 24 gives it in full, including both 
Jayavarman and Sallakshanavarman. The name of Madanavarman, without any genealogical 
statement, is inserted as that of the reigning king in the dedicatory inscriptions Nos. 12, 18, 14,, 
19, 21, 22, 22df, and 24« ; and a grant of his (No. 28) is referred to "in Paramardfs grant 
inscription No. 25. He had a younger brother, named Pratapa, who is named in the imperfectly 
edited inscription No. 43. 

Paramardi, the ParmM of tradition, and Parmar of the Muhammadan historian, * was grandson, 
and immediate successor of, Madanavarman, being the son of Y'asSvarman, who never came to the 
throne, pi’esumably having predeceased his father. The name of Yasovarman is recorded in the 
BaghM inscription only ( No. 38 ), but the fact that Paramardi was grandson of Madanavarman is^ 
also stated in the Semra plate (No. 25 ). Yasovarman corresponds in position with the synonymous 
Kirtivarman, who is inserted between Madanavarman and Paramardi by all the bards’ lists. The 
Ichchhawar plate (No. 28) simply describes Paramardi as the successor of Madanavarman,,, 
without mentioning the relationship. The date of the conquest of JSjakabhuti by Prithvira]a 
Ohahumana is obtained from hisMadanpur inscriptions (No. 29) as Samvat 1239 = A.D. 1182-3^ 
The Kalahjar inscription (No. 34 ) professes to be composed by Paramardi himself. The date of 
his death, 1203 'A. D., is certified by the Tdj-ul-Ma’dsir. His name occurs as that of the reigning- 
ting on a Jain inscription dated 1224 S. = 1168 A. D, ( No. 26 ). 

The date of the accession of Trailokyavarman is taken as that of his father Paramardi’s- 
death. The only certain inscription of this prince, at Ajaygarh (No* 35), is dated 1269 S. 5 = 
1213-4 A. D.^ His dominions may have been confined to the eastern part of JSjakabhukti. His 
i^ame^ occurs in the genealogies in inscriptions Nos. 36, 40, and 45. Cunningham probably fe 
right in referring to this prince the R6wd copper-plate inscriptions C and D, which respectively give 
the name of the paramount sovereign as Traildkyavarman .and Trailokyamalla, and are dated 
1297 and 1298 Samvat (inscriptions No. 35® and 35 5). 


^ Owningliam always spells the name Paramta?^, erroneously. 

* 1239 V. E. = 8fch March, 1182 — 25th February, 1183 ( Boo^ of Indian Bros ). 
1239 V. E. == 25th March, 1213 — 14th March, 1214 ( Booh of Indim Bras ). * * 
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The genealogy of the next raler, Vlravarman, from Kirtivarman is traced in inscription No. 36, 
which also gives the genealogy of his queen, -KalyanadSY}. The imperfectly edited . inscription 
No. 43 gives his genealogy from Vijayapaia. His name occurs also in. Nos. 38, 89, 40, and 42, but 
•is omitted from 45, 

Bhojavarman, the successor of Viravarman, is known from two Ajaygarh inscriptions only 

44 and 45, the former of which gives the date 1345 S. = 1288 A. D. { 5th March, 1288 — 

:24th March, 1289 ). 

It is thus apparent that the dynastic chronology is fixed within narrow limits of 
possible error. The only absolutely certain date for the close of one reign and the beginning 
-of another is 1203 A. D., the year in which Paramardi died and was succeeded by his son 
TrailokyaTarman in, at least, part of the kingdom. The accession of Paramardi is determined by the 
inscriptions as lying between 1162 and 1167, and there is some reason for thinking that it took place 
in 1165. The one known date of Kirtivarman, 1098, must be close to the end of his reign, because 
his predecessor was reigning in 1056, and the next successor but one, namely Jayavarman, in 
1117. The result follows that the reign of Sallakshana, who intervenes between Kirtivarman and 
Jayavarman, must have been short. As the first known date of Madanavarman is 1129, the reigns 
of Jayavarman and Prithvivarman likewise must have been very brief. Kirtivarman’s reign evidently 
was long, about forty years. The limits of the long reign of Dhanga are fixed by the inscription 
within a year or two. The date of the accession of Bh6javarman is known with sufficient accuracy, 
his dated inscription being of 1346 V. E., while the latest of liis predecessor is of 1342 
V. E. == 27th February, 1216 A. D. As there were six generations (seven reigns) before Dhanga’s 
.accession in or about 950, the beginning of the dynasty must be dated about the time entered 
in the Tahlej 831 A. D. 

Tbe province in wMcb tbe CbandOl clan and dynasty were dominant for several 
Kjentnries is now known as jBnnddlkhapd, ‘tbe BnndOla coratry.’ The Bundfelas, 
.although counted as Rajputs, admittedly are of mixed blood, and probably are descended from an 
mtermarriage between a Gaharwar Rajput chief and a Khangar girl.® The first BundOla chieftain 
in Bund61khand seems to have made his appearance about 1335 or 1340 A. D., but the clau did not 
become prominent until much later. The most famous and powerful Bundela chief was Raja 
•Chhatarsal who died in 1731 A. D.7 Although BundSlkhand has now comparatively few Bundelas 
resident within its borders, at least in the British districts, the name dexuved from their presence has 
become attached permanently to the country. The use of the word Bundelkhand is vague and 
indefinite, the only official recognition of it being the application of the collective term, the 
BundSlkhand Agency* ; to a group of petty Kative States, Panna, Oharkhrirt, and others, which are 
comprised' within the 'lax’ger group known as the ‘Central India Agency.’ Cunningham was 
informed that in its widest extent, Bundelkhand was. ‘said to have comprised all the country to 
the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the B§twa river on the west to the temple of Vindhya- 
vasini-devi [in S, Mirzdpur] on the ^ east, including the districts of Chanderi, S^ar, and Bilhari, 
near the sources of the Narbada on the south ’ ( Anc, Qeoff,^ p, 482 ) , In other words, the province 
•comprised the British Districts of Hamirpur, Bdnda, Lalitpur (now a subdivision of Jhansi), with 
parts of Allahabad and- Mirz^pur in the United Provinces — the S^ar and Damob Districts of the 
-Central Provinces — and a large intermediate space, now mostly occupied by a crowd of small Native 
States, 

Tke region so defined agrees roughly with the kingdom known as JAjahfiti 
< Jajahdtl, Jijhdti ) to travellers, from Hiuen Tsang in the seventh to Ibn Batuta in the 

C J. A, 8, B.,, Part 1, 1881, p. 46. The KhangSrs are very low-caste people, probably in reality Gonds. Tke 
GaXiarwtis are regarded by the aristocrats of ErSjptit&iiS as being of impure blood, and there are indications that 
they are connected with tlie Bhars ( Beames’ Eliiot, Tol. I, pp. 121 and 123 ). Bijaygarh, where the head of the clan 
resides, is an old Bhar settlement. . 

^ Pds badi 3, Samvat 1788 (ibid., p. 44), 
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fourteeath century, the J^jabhukti (with variants) of inscriptions* The territorial name 
Jijhoti is not recorded to have been used at any later date, but the limits of the ancient kingdom 
are still marked by the distribution of the Jijhotiya Brahmans and Baniyag. In the time of Ibii 
Batiita, as also in the time of AlbSruni, ivho completed his book on India in 1031 A. D., the capital 
of Jijhoti .( Jajhoti ) was Khajuraho, now a village 34 miles south of Mahoba and included in the 
Chhatarpur State. 

The same name, Jijhoti, evidently is represented by the Chinese Chih-chi-t’o ( Watters = 
Chi-ki-to of Beal ), which was visited and described by Hiuen Tsang in 641 or 64^ A. D.® 
The pilgrim states that Chih-chi-t*o lay more than 1,000 U to the north-east of Ujjaiii, 
and more than 900 li to the south .of Mahesvarapora. He adds that ‘ this country was above 
4,000 Z 2 , and its capital about 15 li, in circuit ; the soil was rich, the crops were abundant, and pulse 
and wheat were products. The majority of the people were not Buddhists, but there were some tens’ 
of monasteries with a few Brethren ; there were above ten Deva-temples and 1,000 professed 
adherents of the other systems. The king, who was a Brahmin, was a firm believer in Buddhism,' 
and encouraged men of merit, and learned scholars of other lands collected here in numbers’ 

( Waiters, Vol. II, p. 251 ), This description is so indefinite that little use can be made of it for 
fixing the position of the capital. But if we assume that the distance from the kingdom of TJjjain 
is reckoned from its capital, the indications given will bring us to the western frontier of JijhSti, 
on the B^twa river westward from Sagar. UsuaUj, the assumption is made that Khajura-ho must 
have been the unnamed capital referred to by Hiuen Tsang. But the fact that that town was the* 
capital of the kingdom in the eleventh century is very little reason for assuming that the same 
place was the capital in the seventh century. Supposing the distances to be estimated as from 
capital to capital, Khajuraho will not suit the indication given by Hiuen Tsang, because it lies. 
S.-E., not south, from Gwdlior, which seems to be Mahesvarapu ra, and is too far from Ujjain. If we 
assume that ^^ral^L ( ifiraka^a ),® on the Bina river, a tributary of the Betw^, 45 miles W.-N.-W* from 
Sagar, was the capital of Jijhoti referred to by Hiuen Tsang, all hi? distances and bearings will 
agree sufficiently well, firan is practically due south from Gwalior, and about E.-N.-E. from TJjjain^ 
At the close of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century, it certainly was an important 
place, as is proved by the inscriptions of Budhagupta and Toramana, and it may well have been tke 
capital of Jijhdti in tke seventh century, a hundred and forty years after the approximate date 
of Toramana’s inscription. The required position should be a little more distant — some 
20 miles — from (Jjjain than from Gwalior. This condition is fulfilled accurately by Eran. 

The earliest proof of Chand§l occupation of Khajuraho is the inscription dated 1011 
S. = 954 A. D., recording the erection of the magnificent Lakshmanji or Chaturbhuj temple 
there. The latest known Khajuraho inscription of the ChandSl times is No. 22, recorded on a Jain 
image during the reign of Madanavarman in 1215 S. = 1167-8 A. D. Yasovarman, father of Dhanga, 
is said in inscription No. 2 to have conquered K^laSjar, and it is probable that Khajuraho was not 
occupied by the Chandels much earlier than his reign which began about 930 A. D. The Chand^ls 
were recognized as Rajputs (Kshatriyas) and were orthodox Hindus ; but the king of Jijhoti in 
the seventh century was a Buddhist Brahman ; and there is no special reason for believing that the 
Rajput kings of the tenth century necessarily retained the capital of the Brahman king in the, 
seventh century. I am of opinion that Iira^L probably was the capital of the kingdom of 
Jijhdti in the seventh century, and that Khajur Aho was not occupied by the Chanddl 
Rajfts before 900 A. D. The oldest dated inscription at that place is that incised on 
the pedestal of a statue of HanumAn, which is dated in the year 316* This date must be 
referred to the Harsha era, and is consequently equivalent roughly to 922 A. This dedicatory ^ 

* .See the. author’s ‘ Itinerary, ’ in Watters, On Ohwwng, Vol. II, p. 3^6. 

s Erakana or firakana on coins ; firakina in Prakrit inscription at SaSchi ; Airikina in Sanskrit inscription at . 
firan (Fleet, Vu^ia Inscr», p. 18 ; Bhhler, K I., Vol. IT, p. 96). 

w Cunningham, Eep,, Vol. Y, p. 64, PI. XVI, with erroneous interpretation ; Kielhorn, Jnd, Ant, Vol. XXVI, 

{ 1897), p. 30 I date corrected by D. E. Bhaudarkar in Arch, S, W. I, Progress Rep, for 1903-4, p. 47. 
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inscription, which hiis no .^pp^J*?ent''Coii!nexidn Avith iihe Cliandols, affords some evidend^i- that 'tho 
kingdom of Jijhoti had been included in the extensive dominions of Harsha (606—48 A,. D.)* ■ It 
is not likely tiiat his era would have been used in a place outside tlie territories which he had once 
held. Without laying stress upon this arguments, we may be confident for other reasons, that Jijh^ti 
was comprised in the empire of Harsha; The" eldest temple is the hypeethral g^raiuite 
structure dedicated to the 64 Jdginis, which possibly may be slightly earlier in date than thd 
Hanum&n, but the script of the brief inscriptions on its walls does not indicate. a peiiod at 

all, anterior to 900.ii I am'inclined to believe that the J6ginis’ temple and the Hanuman statue, 
are almost contemporary, and that both were erected between 900 and 950 A. D., probably in the 
reign of either Harsha or Eahila. ; * , 

Tradition places the original home of the Chanddls at Mazilydr^arh in the Chhatarpur 
State, one of the eight Chanddl forts.. These are enumerated as. being — (1) Barigarh,.iow in 
the Oharkhari State 5 (2) K&lahjar, in the Banda District ; (S) Ajaygarh, in a Native State of the 
same name, 20 miles to the S.-W. of Kaianjar; (4) Maniyagarh, in the Ohhatarpur State ;12 
(5) Mdxpha, in Pargana Badausa, Bdnda District ; (6) MaudhA, in N.-E. of Hamirpur District ; 
(7) Garhd, near Jabalpur in the Central Provinces and (8) Mahiyar (Malhar), a Native State to 
north of Jabalpur ; or, according to other accounts, Kdlpi in the Jalaun District. 

The boundaries of the Chanddl dominion, of course, varied from time to time. ' In 
the reign of Madanavarman ( 1128 — 1165 ), a OhandSl govemor stationed at Balihrii^ in the Jabalpur 
District, administered the surrounding territory, ihcluding the Sugar and Damoh Districts, where the 
< Chandeli-Rij * is still remembered.i^ Frbm about 930 A. D. up to the date of Parm§,rs 
(Paramardrs) death in 1203 A.D., that is to say, for more than two and a half centuries^ the 
kingdom always included Khajuraho, Kdlanjar, and Mah6ba. The first named town, with its 
group of magnificent temples, may be regarded as the religious, the second, with its strong fortress, 
as the military, and the third, with its palace, as the civil capital. No traces of the Ghand81 rule 
have been found in jparganas Hamirpur and Sumerpur in the north of the Hamirpur District, and 
it would seem that those were covered with jungle during the Chand61 period, and sparsely 

inhabited by aboriginal tribes, who were displaced by Bdjput immigrants during the fourteenth 
century and afterwards.^® 

The name Hhajurftho is sometimes written Khajurdhd, but in the Bundelkhandi dialect 
final 0 represents d of ordinary Hindi, so that the ending in 0 maybe regarded as the more correct. 
The name is Sanskritized as Kharjuravdhaka in inscription No. 7. The derivations which have been 
suggested are merely guesses.^® 

The bnildfings at Khajurdho have been described in some detail by Cunningham, whose 
accounts have been supplemented by the author and other writers. But no really adequate account 
of the remains has been prepared, Cunningham’s plans are on a scale much too small, and not 

u See Rej?., Vol. X, p. 57, PI. XX. Five temples dedicated to the 64 JOgints are known, viz, — (1) the 
Khajnrfiho one, which is peculiar in being oblong 5 (2) Bh#ra Ghfit near Jabalpnr ( Bep,, Vol. IX, p. 74) ; (8) 
Snrflda in the Pdtan or Pattana State, one of the Tributary States of Orissa (I. A,, Vol. VH, p. 20) ; (4) Bantpnr- 
Jnrfil in same State (Rep., Vol XHI. p. 132) ; and (5) in Coimbatore District, Madras {Bep., Vol. IX, pp, 73 and 74, 
without exact indication of locality). Nos. 2—5 are dlronlar, Snr&dd is in the P&tau State, not in the KfiUhand 
State ; as also is EanSpur-JurSl (R^., Vol. XIII, p. 128 ; erroneously placed in the * Karund ’ State, ibid. Introd.), 

12 Maniyagarh was the ancient fort of the town of B&jgarh, situated on the X^n, and solay in a westerly . 
direction from Khajiirdho (J. A, 8, B., Pnrt I, VoL XLVHI (1879), p. 286 ). 

This is the spelling of the G azetteer. Others write Bilhari, etc. 

' w C. P. <7aaf., 2nd ed. (1870), p. 176; Brief AcCouni, para. 19; J. A. 8. B., Part I (1881), ppi 18 and 20, 
quoting Sleeman. 

Bfi€5f .dccoiMirt, para. 19. 

16 The village of Pahra, about 14 miles from Mahdbfi, has the alternative name of Khaioraha ( J. i. 8. B„ 
Part I, Vol; XLYllI (1879), p. 296). The name might arise anywhere if date palms {kh€g^r) were abundant*- 
Many villageB are named Piprft and the like from a conspicuous pipal tree (Feoas Bdigiom), 
w Rep., Vola- H, X, and XXI. 
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always accurate. The remains are well worthy oE a special volimie fully illustrated by adequate 
plans and photographs, but enoug h has been done in the way of description to render it unlikely that 
anybody will undertake the task of preparing a special and satisfactory work on the subject. Here 
it will suISce to note the principal monuments as proofs of the magnificence of the Chandel kings. 
The remains, more or less complete, of more than thirty temples are traceable at Rbajuraho and the 
neighbouring Tillage of Jatkari. 

The largest building is the fine Saiva temple, called Kandfiriya or Khandariya Maliadio by 
Cunningham (properly Kandariya) which stands 116| feet high, and seems to have been erected 
during the tenth century Vol. XXI, p. G2). The temple known as Yisvanath or Lalaji contains 

the two inscription slabs dated, respectively, 1059 and 1058, of. which the former doubtless belongs to 
the building. This record, wbi ch contains the posthumous panegyric of King Dhanga, commemorates 
the erection of the temple, which must have been built during his reign, towards its close. The 
Lakshmanji, Chaturbhiij, or Ramachandra temple, with the date 1011 ( •= 954 or 955 A. D. ) was 
built by Dhanga’s father Yasovarman. The Jain temple of Jinanatli, with an inscription of the 
same year, was built in the beginning of Dhauga’s reign. The Ghantai Jain temple, so called from 
the bells (^gliantd ) carved on the pillars, is an incomplete medijeval restoration made up from older 
materials. The original temple probably w^as erected in the tenth century ( ifeyj., Yol. XXI, p. 61 ). 
A Buddhist statue now lost was found on the site, which possibly may have been occupied originally 
by a Buddhist building. The temples described by Ounuingham under the names ‘Devi Jagadambi ’ 
and ‘ Kuawar Math ’ are among the best, and, like the others, may be assigned to the tenth century 
(fifyj., YoL XXI, pp. C2 and 63). The temple of Mritang MahadSo is remarkable for its large dome 
of overlapping stones, with a diameter of 22 feet, without extraneous support. The similar dome of 
Kuuvar Math is 14' 9" in diameter. The domes of the other large temples are supported by extra 
pillars.^® Khajurliho luckily lay out of the path of the Muhammadan iconoclasts, to which fact we owe 
the preservation of the finest group of Hindu temples in northern India. Many of the 
buildings have been repaired extensively from time to time, and the Jain temples, especially, have 
been continually altered and restored. 

From what has been said about the buildings it is clear that the splendour of Zhajuraho 
reached its highest point in the tenth century during the reign of Dhanga (950 — 1000 A. D.). 
His successor Ganda was twice defeated within his own territories by Mahmud of Ghazni, first in 
1019-20 A. D. (410 A, and again in 1022-3 A.D. (413 A. H.).2o It is not unlikely that, as 
Cunningham conjectures (-Key?., Yol. II, p. 438), the decline of Khajuraho may date from that 
time. But the inscription of Javavarman dated 1117 A. D. (No. 11) shows that the later kings did 
not wholly neglect Dhanga’s favourite town. The memory of Paramardi (Parmal) and his 
grandfather Madaiiavarman is associated chiefly with Mahoba. After Parmai’s time the only 
allusion to Khajurriho found in mediceval writers is the mention by the traveller Ibn Batata in 
1335 A. D., that the place was frequented by long-haired JogSs with a reputation for skill in 
magic.2i At the beginning of the nineteenth century the site was overgrown with jungle, 
although, no doubt, a small population continued to cling to it. The local Chandel zamindars 
claim to be autochthonous and boast kinship with King Parmal. At present Khajuraho is 
a village, with less than 2,000 inhabitants. 

Mahdb^, now a small country town in theHamirpur District, 54 miles to the south of Hamirpur, 
and 34 miles to the north of Khajuraho, is associated by tradition very closely with the ChandM 
dynasty. The name of Parmal (Paramardi) is in everybody's mouth, and the legend of his war with 
Pirthiraj Chauhan (Prithvi Raja Ohahumana), as told by Chand BardM in the MaUbd Kliand, 

See V. A. Smith and F. 0. Black, * Observations on Some Chandel Antiquities/ in J. A, S, B., Part I, 
Vol. XLYIII, 1879, pp. 285—293 ; correcting and supplementing Cunningham's remarks in Bep., Vol. 11. Plates 
X VII and XVJII give plans of the Jinanath, Ghantai, and Mritang MahM^o temples. 

TahaMt'i-Akhari, in Elliot, II, p. 463. 

21 Travels, translated by Lee, quoted in Rep., Vol. II, p. 438. 


20 Ibid., p. 467. 
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a canto of the Chand Raesa epic, is familiar to every native. Many spots and buildings at and near 
Mahobfi are undying memorials of the names of ChandSl kings and princes. The reigning kings 
can bi identified from inscriptions, but other princes who do not happen to be mentioned in the 
inscriptions, and are remembered only for having formed a lake or built a temple, cannot be assigned 
a precise position in the genealogy of the ruling clan. 

The earliest sovereign locally commemorated by existing material works is the fifth, of 

the dynasty, who reigned from about 900 to 915 A. D. No inscriptions have been discovered 
which can help the determination of his date with greater accuracy. The Hauuman dedication at 
Khajui’aho dated in 922 A. D. does not mention the name of the reigning king. The Rahilya Sagar, 
or lake, two miles to the south-west of Mahoba and the fine, although much injured, cruciform 
granite temple on its embankment, undoubtedly, are monuments of the reign of Rahila. Cunningham 
(Bep,, Vol. XXI, p, 63) observes that the Kuuwar Math, or Prince’s Temple, at Khajuraho, which has 
a granite plinth and sandstone superstructure, agrees very closely with the Rahilya shrine, and may 
be referred to the same period, the early part of the tenth century. According to Mr, Beglar {Bep,^ 
Vol. VII, p, 47) one of the tanks in the Ajaygarh fort is ascribed by some people to Kirtivarman,and 
by others to Riihilavarman (Rahil Brihm) whose name is said to occur on sevei al stones of one of the 
temples ; but Cunningham does not mention these alleged facts. Tradition, as recorded by the poet 
Chand, ascribes the foundation of the ancient fortress of Rasan in Biinda, about 20 miles N.-E. from 
Kalahjar, to Ruhila. 

The Kirat Sagar lake, a mile and three-quarters in circumference, which lies to the west of 
Mahoba, was the work of Kirtivarman, the thirteenth king (c. 1060 — ^1100 A. D.). Cunningham 
found near the Dargah some remains of a temple of 'Siva, which probably was built in the reign of 
Kirtivarman (Eep., Vol. II, p, 441). Another Kirat S^gar, no doubt, contemporary, exists at 
Ghandiri in Lalitpar .22 The name of Kirtivarman is also connected with buildings at Ajaygarh and 
Ktilanjar. 

Madanavarman, the seventeenth king (1128—1165 A. D.), is commemorated at Mahoba 
by the Madan Sagar on the south side of the town, by Madaii Kli§ra, a small mound at Mtihilpur 
about three miles to the east, and by three Jain images, on which the dedicatory inscriptions mention 
him as the reigning king in 1155, 1157, and 1163 A, D. The granite temple, known as the Kakril 
Marh, which stands on a rocky island in the north-west corner of the Madan Sligar, escaped 
[Muhammadan destructiveness, and is still fairly complete. It is equal in size to the largest of the 
sandstone temples at Khajuraho, The Kakra Marh, which was dedicated to Siva, and a second 
temple dedicated to Vishnu, called Madari, the ruins of which exist on a second islet in the lake, 
may be ascribed safely to the reign of Madanavarman. His name is found also on buildings at 
Kalanjar and Ajaygarh. 

The eighteenth king, Parmai or Paramardi, as already observed, is remembered by 
popular tradition at Mahoba more distinctly than any other member of his family. The remains of 
his palace on the top of the slightly fortified hill known as the fort are still pointed out, 
notwithstanding their conversion to the purposes of a mosque. The dedication on a Jain image 
dated in 1168 A. D. mentions him as the reigning sovereign, and the Baghari inscription, found 
at Singhanpur-Baghari near Mahoba, commemorates the erection of temples dedicated to both 
Vishnu and feiva, by his ministers in 1195 A. D. A hymn of praise to 'Siva, recorded on a slab at 
Kalanjar in 1201 A, D , professes to be the composition of Paramardi himself. 

Mahoba in 1182 A. D. by PrithirAj (PritbvirAja), most probably 
fie retired to Kalanjar. The imperfect inscription from the fort wall at Mahoba, which records the 
building of a temple in 1240 S, = 1183 A. D,, the year after the Chandel defeat, does not seem to 
contain any king s name, and it is impossible to say under what circumstances it was recorded. 

Cimningliam spells Ch&nderi, lout wrongly, I believe. His spelling Chdndel certainly is erroneous. 
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Except as above stated, and a tank at Ajaygarh and a gateway at Kalanjar, no particular building or 
artificial lake is definitely connected with the name of Parmul, although loose popular tradition 
attributes to him in a vague way many oE the antiquities of the country. 

According to Chand and local tradition, Parmai was succeeded at Malidba by his 
son Samarjit, who retained the control of the local administration until he was killed by 
a Muhammadan named, Binae-ud-din (see note 49 post). Although the name of Samarjit is 
not mentioned in the inscriptions, I do not see any special reason for disbelieving the tradition. 
The incursion of Prithiraj seems to have been a merely temporary raid, which did not imply 
any permanent conquest of Jejakabhukti, and the epigraphic evidence indicates that 
Traildkyavarman, the i^ecogaized successor of Parmai as sovereign, had his headquarters at 
Ajaygarh. Samarjit may have been his younger brother, and may have held Mahoba as best 
lie could until 1203 A. D., when both he and his father were overwhelmed by the Muhammadan 
invader. 

The fortress of Ajaygayh stands in the State of that name to the south-east of Mahoba, to 
the south-west of Kalanjar, and a little north of east from Khajuraho. The irregular quadri- 
lateral formed by these four places was the ceutre of the ChaudSl power. The dynasty, 
which arose at Maniyagarh and Mahobi about 831 A. D., seems to have occupied Khajuraho 
about 900 A. D., and certainly seized KElanjar, in the reign of Yas6varman, the seventh king, 
about 930 or 940 A. D. Ajaygarh, if Mr. Beglar is right, was held by Rahila, the fifth king, at 
the beginning of the tenth century. Cunningham’s description of Ajaygarh {Eep., YoL XXI., 
pp. 46 — 54) must be read with caution, as his account of the inscriptions contains many errors. 
A private dedication \^inscription No. 19), which mentions Madanavarman as the reigning king 
in 1151 A. D., is the earliest Chand^l record at this site. A tank in the fort is ascribed to 
Parmai, and there are inscriptions of his successors Trail6kyavarman, Yiravarman, and 
Bhojavarman. It seems that after the capture of Kalanjar by Kutb-ud-diu in 1203 A. D., the 
CbandSl chiefs resided ordinarily at Ajaygaph, twenty miles distant. Inscriptions No. 85a 
and 355, as interpreted by Cunningham, indicate that they sought compensation by pushing 
eastward into RSwa, hut his interpretation is open to doubt. 

The history and antiquities of the famous fort of Kaiahjar have been related aud 
described by Cunningham in Yolume XXI of his Reports, making use of the earlier accounts by 
Pogson and Maisey. From very ancient times the hill had been a favourite resort oE Saiva ascetics, 
and it is said to be included in a list of nine holy places of Northern India given in the Padma Purdna. 
It is impossible to say when or by whom it was first occupied as a fortress. Cunningham’s theory that 
the Kalachuri Era of 249 A. D., commemorates the occupation of Kalanjar at that date by the 
Kalachuri kings oE Chedi is not supported by the most recent researches, which indicate that the era 
was used first in Gujarat and the Thuna District near Bombay,23 Inscription No. 2 of my list 
distinctly affirms that Yasovarman, the seventh Ohandel king, annexed the hill of Kalanjar. There 
is no reason to doubt the truth of this statement, and we are consequently justified in believing that 
the Chaiidel connexion with the fortress began about 930 or 940 A'. D. After that date the titles 
of the ChandSl kings usually include that of ‘ lord of Kalanjar,’ which was also assumed by some of 
the kings of Chedi, the rivals, and at times the enemies of the Chand^ls. The Chandel inscriptions 
at the fortress mostly belong to the reigns of Madanavarman and Faramardi ( 1128 — 1203 A. D.) ; 
but a tank, named the ‘ Budhi or Burhyia Tal ’ by Cunningham, is associated by tradition with the’ 
name of Kirtivarman (c. 1060 — llOOA. D.). This king is believed by the people to have been 
a leper, and to have recovered his health by bathing in this tank at Kalanjar. The fortress was 
taken by Kutb-ud-din Ibak ( Aibak) in April, 1208, from Parmai ( Paramardi), who died immediately 
afterwards. The Musalmans held it only for a short time, and it was then recovered by the Hindus, 
as is proved by inscriptions Nos. 41 and 48. 


23 Fleet, J. a A, 8., 190.5, p. 586. 
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The buildings at Kalaiijar not seem to possess any liigh degree of merit as architecture: 
The upper gate, leading to the outwork in the middle of the west face, where the greht lin^am of 
Nilakaiitha stands, is attributed by local tradition to king* Parmal ( 1165—1203 A. D.);' 'The 
:Muhanimadan attacks on Kalanjar will be discussed more fully ishbseqiiently. . , : . tl. • 

Ajaygarh and Kalanjar are the best known of the eight ChandM forts ( ante, p. 132 ), but' it will 
be well afew remarks on the remaining six. I have no information about Barigarh hi' the 

CharkhAri State, distant about ten miles from xMahob^, except that it possesses a fort, ascribed to 
a prince named Dalavarman ( RAr Drahni), who* is not mentioned ni the iiisoiip'tious, but is giVen an 
early position in the dynasty by the bardsMists.2^ The Bars! tank and mound at ' 'Pahra ( also 
called Khajuraha } fourteen miles N.-E. of IVIahoba. jireserve the name of the same prfnce.^s 
ill the north-eastern corner of the Haniirpur District has no ancient remains of interest 
now visible.' Maniy^garh, already referred to as the original seat of the ChandSl claii /according to 
Khajuraho tradition, is described by Beglar and Cunningham (Rep., Vol. VII, p. 43 ; Vol. XXI, 
p. 69) as a large niiiled fort, situated .on the ‘left bank of fthe K6n river, on a liill overlooking the 
town of Raigarh hi the Chhatarpur: State. The fort derives its name from a shrine of ManiyA Deo 
(?Devi). This godd_eas was regarded as the tutelary deity of the Chandlls/ and another shrine 
dedicated to her exists at Mahoba. I have shown reason for' believing her 'to be a tribal deity of 
the Bhars, one of the so-called aboriginal races, formerly [numerous in Mie Hamirpur. District, 
but now merged in the general low-caste population. Tlie Bhars and Gonds seem to have been closely 
akin, and the Chandcl elan probably shared in both' Bhar and .'Goncl blood (J. A. 8. 13., Part I, 
Vol XLVI (1877), p. 233 ; Rep., Vol. VII, p. 44; Brief Account, ji. 2 ). - ■ - 

The little known fort of MArphA in the BAndA District, twelve miles to the N.-E. of 
Kalanjar, is comparable in size with the fortresses of Ajaygarh and Kalanjar, and was considered 
by Tieffenthaler to be even larger than the latter. The site is overrun with jungle, the haunt of 
tigers and leopards, and so is not convenient for archaeological exploration. 1 believe it to have 
been the stronghold of the chieftain called by the Muhammadan historian Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki who was the opponent of Ulugh Khan in 1248 A. D. There is little doubt that he was a 
Bhar .26 GrayhA, four miles west of Jabalpiif, is' well known as the traditional early seat of the Gond 
dynasty, but does not seem to possess any hnild'ings of inipbrt^nce, except the late castle known as 
the Madan AIahal27 

Mahiyar, now a station on the AllahA-bad and Jabalpur Railway, commands a pass over the 
Kaimiif -range, and possesses a famous' temple of the goddess Sarasvati, or SardArDevi. No 
Ghand&l remains are recorded .28 

Some traditions substitute KAlpi for Mahiyar in the list of Chandcl forts. It is 
situated in the Jalaun District on the southern bank of the. Jumna, to the N.-W. of Hamirpur ; and, 
if ever held by the ChandAl kings, can have been in their hands for a very short time. The existing 
remains are Muhammad an,28 

The, origin, of the Chanddls , like that of all the Rajput clans, is obscure and uncertain. 
The Ghandels themselves have a silly legend to the effect that they are descended from the 
union of the moon (Chandra) with a Brahman maiden. The only significance of the myth is its 
implied admission that the pedigree of the clan required explanation, which was best attained 


J. A, 5. B„ Part T, Vol. L (1S81), p. 19. The hards' lists are giyen in Rep., Vol.’ll, p. 449. 

J. A. S. B„ Part I, Vol. .XLVIII (1879), pp. 295 and 296, PI. XIX. 

^ Cunningham did not visit MArphA, which he believed to have been ‘ explored ’ by his assistant, Messrs. Beglar 
and Carlleyle. But Hr. Beglar did not eveii succeed in finding the place (Rep.. Vol. VTI, p. 21) ; and CaiTIeyle does 
not mention it. ^ The position is fixed by Cunningham ( Bep., Vol. XXI, p. 18,. Pl.d ), Tieffenthaler erroneously 
places it seven miles to the S.-E. of KAlaujar ( G^ographie de VJndoiistan, Prench transT., Berlin, 1791, p. 247 ). For 
PalaMrwa-HalaH, see J. A. S. B„ Part I, Vol.--Ir»(3:881r)5p.-S7v-'' 

27 0. P. GtzeiUer (1870) ; Re^p., Vol. XVII, p. 52. - 28 Yq% IX, p. 83. 29 Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 131, 
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by including it in the group of ‘moon-descended ’ Rajputs, and adding respectability by invent- 
ing a Brahman ancestress. As a matter of fact, the Chaudels are still regarded as a clan of 
impure descent. It seems quite clear that the ancestors were not immigrants from the north- 
west, and had nothing to do with the Huns and such people, who appear to be largely represented 
in the present day by the ‘ fire-descended' Rajputs, the Chauhans, and others.^^^ 

The indications are fairly distinct that tlie Chanddl clan originated in tbe midst of the 
'^^ith whom other similar tribes were intermixed. The Chand^l Zemindars of 
Khajuraho claim to be autochthonous and trace their origin to Maniyagarh, the ancient ruined 
fortress on the K6n river, not many miles distant. This tradition is confirmed by the fact that 
Maniya D^o [ ? Devi], whose shrine exists at Maniyagarh and gives the place its name, was the 
tutelary deity of the ChandMs. When they occupied Mahoba, early in the niu th century, they 
brought with them the worship of this goddess, who appears to be akin to the Gond deities. The 
third and only other known shrine dedicated to her is at the village of BarH in pdrgand Rath, 
Hamirpur District, which probably was formerly occupied by Bhai's. The poet Chand 
associates ManiyEgarh with a Gond chieftain. As late as the sixteenth century the Chandel 
princess Durgavati married the Gond chief of Garha Mandla. Without going further into 
detail, I may say that I still hold the opinion which I published thirty years ago, that ‘ the 
Chandels really sprang from an aboriginal stock ; whether this stock was called Bhar or Gond we 
cannot say, and if I am right in thinking the two tribes to be very closely connected, the 
question is of no importance.’ The GahaywErs, with whom the Chandels are also connected 
by tradition, and the Haihayas or Kalachuris of Chddi probably came to the front in the same 
way, as successful adventurers among some one or other of the ‘ aboriginal ' races, who after 
attaining power, claimed the rank of Kshatriya, Rajput, or Thakur — all synonymous terms in 
practice — as G6nd chiefs do to this day. I accept the KhajurAho tradition that the 
original seat of the Chandel clan was Maniyagarh on the KAn river in the Chhatarpur 
State. 

The newly formed clan, the ChaudEls, then spread northwards to Mahoba, taking with 
them the worship of their tutelary deity, from which town they gradually extended their rule 
over 'all J^jakabhukti, the modern BundSlkhand. I do not believe that the ChandEls ever were 
very numerous during their period of sovereignty. They formed a ruling caste, holding in 
more or less complete subjection various races, including a crowd of Gonds, Kols, Bhils, and 
other so-called aborigines, whose former presence under those names can be traced in scores of 
village traditions, specimens of which are recorded in my early publications. These people 
are not known now by the old names in the Hamirpur District, where I studied the subject, but 
they certainly form the principal element in the existing low-caste population of that district, 
under the names of Ohamars, Khangars, Arakhs,andso forth- I have, no doubt, that investiga- 
tions of a similar kind in other districts of BundEIkhand vrould yield similar results. 

The Chanddls were only one of several clans which attained eminence during the 
ninth century, and, in virtue of the de facto exercise of sovereign powers, claimed to rank as 
Kshatriyas or Rajputs, whatever might be the fl.aws in their pedigrees. The exact process by 
which these clans came to the front nearly at the same time is not known, and is not likely to 
be ascertained. It is easy to see that the death in 648 A. D. of Harshavardhana, paramount 
sovereign of Northern India, loosed the bonds which had held together for a time a multitude 
of separate States, and so gave free play to the action of local ambitions. We know as 
a matter of fact from the strange story of Wang-Hiuen-tse, the Chinese envoy, that the death of 

3® Jackson, Bomhay Gazetteer , Vol. I, Part I (1880), p. 463 ; followed by Hoernle, in Hoernle and Stark, Hist, 
of India t p. 62 ; J?, Hist. India, 2nd ed., pp. 373 — 81. 

31 J. A, S. B., Part I (1877), p. 231 ‘ The fort of Behuta [or Gurgi-Mas-ann iuBewa] is unanimously 
ascribed to Baja Karan Dahariya, who is supposed to have been a Bhar chief. But his very title of Dahariya 
shows that he must have been the famous Karna Deva, the Kalaohuri Baja of Bahai or Chedi’ ( Yol. XXI, 
p. 148). 
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Harsha was followed immediately by serious disorder but information concerning the course 
of political events from the middle of the seventh to the beginning of the ninth century is so 
scanty that it is impossible to trace fully the steps of the development of all the new powers, 
which were well established by the middle of the ninth century. A summary of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject will be found in Chapter XIV of the Second Edition of the 
Early Eistory of India, and the development of the Parihar clan from a section of the Gdrjaras 
is worked out in my essay on the Gurjaras of Rajpntana and Kanauj, which will appear this year 
in the .7. i?. A, S, 

There can be little doubt that the province or kingdon of J^jakablinkti was included in the 
empire of Harsba, and that the local Brahman Raja mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in 642 A. D. 
must have been a feudatory of the paramount power. But nobody can tell what happened 
to the Brahman Raja. The Chandal clan, as already explained, seems to have originated 
among the Gon^s and cognate tribes in the territory now known as the Chhatarpur State. The 
early Obandel Rajas probably were subordinate to the powerful State formed by the Gurjaras — 
a tribe of foreign origin— which attained its greatest extent under Bhoja I in the middle of the 
ninth century, when Kanauj (Mahodaya) was the capital. In this connexion it is relevant to 
note that tradition represents the Chanddls as having succeeded a Parihar (Pratihara) 
hingdom, which had its capital at Mau-Sahaniya between Nowgong (Nangdon) and Chhatarpur. 
These Parihars probably were Ghrjaras connected with the White Huns, descended from the 
armies of Toramaiia and Mihirakula.^^ The subordination of Jejakahhukti to Kanauj may be 
assumed to have lasted until the end of the reign of Rahila, the fifth Raja (about 915 A, D.) 
who is not known to have carried his arms beyond the limits of bis ancestral province. But his 
son and successor, Harshadeva, the sixth Rajd, is recorded to have placed (or replaced) on the 
throne a Raja named Kshitipala, who must be the king of Kanauj known from other 
inscriptions under the names of Mahipala and Herambapdla. Taken in connection with the 
ascertained face of repeated subsequent wars between the ChandSIs and the rulers of Kanauj, 
the inference may be drawn that Harshadeva waged a successful war with the kingdom of 
Elanauj, defeated its king Kshitipala (Mahipala), and, before returning home, replaced him on 
his throne,^^ These events may be dated approximately about 917 A, D., which may be assumed 
as being very nearly the correct date for the development of the Chandel power as the equal 
u,nd rival of Kanauj, which had lost its predominant position soon after the death of Bhoja 
I about 890 A* D. Recent researches have demonstrated that the kingdom of the Rashtrakufa 
dynasty and clan lay immediately to the south of the western provinces of that of Kanauj 
(Mahodaya), and that ,Indra HI, Raehtrakuta, in or about 916 A. D, attacked Kanauj 
successfully, and drove its king, Mahipala, from his throne.®^ It is possible that the victory 
<>redited to Harshadeva Chand61 may have been won by him in alliance with the Rashtrakuta 
prince, who makes a similar claim to martial success. But it is more likely that the Obandel 
king, notwithstanding his usual rivalry, came to the rescue of the Kanauj sovereign, and 
'delivered him from the hand of the Rashtrakuta invader. Neither of the powers to the south 
ef the Jarnma was strong enough to hold permanently the kingdom of Kanauj. Both the 
Chandel and the Rashtrakuta had to be content with the glory of a successful invasion and the 
oredit of having dethroned and replaced king Kshitipala (Mahipala). 


JS. Hist, of Jjhdiaj 2nd ed,, p, 327. 

. d. So. R. A. 8.. 1903} Jaotson, Bonibay Gazetteer (1896), Vol. I, Part I, 

App. Ill, Bhinmir; Hoernle, in Hoemle and Stark, A'st. o/ (1904), p. 62, Mr. Jaokson^a learned and 
original essay, published in 1896, which first announced the discovery of the * Gftrjara Empire,’ as Br. Koemleoall 
xt, attracted little notice until lately. For Mau-Sahaniyli, see A. 5, B., Part I (1S81 ), p. 6. 

^ Inscriptions No. I and JI in E. J., Vol. I, pp. 121, 123, 17l. 

Bhandarkar, * Gfirjaias,’ p. 11 of reprint ; E. J., Vol. VII, pp. 30, dA. 
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YaSdvarmarL (Iiakshavarman), the seventh Chandel king (o. 930 — 950 A. D.) greatly 
increased - the- power and confirmed tlie stability of his dynasty by his conquest and 
occupation of the fortress of KiUanjar. The possession of this strong place, with which all his 
successors closely associated themselves, substantially enhanced the rising influence of the 
GhandMs, who were henceforth undoubtedly free from all dependence on Kanauj. In fact, the 
rise of the Chandels seems to have been one of the principal factors in the political decadence 
of that kingdom. When Yasovarman built his magnificent temple to Vishnu at Khajuraho, he 
obtained the image for the shrine from king DSvapjila of Kanauj, the successor of Kshitipala or 
Mahipala, who had been defeated by Yas5varman’s father, Harshadeva. This incident 
probably means that the ruler of Kanauj was not in a position to refuse a favour to li is southern 
rival. 

Internecine warfare between rival local potentates has always been the normal condition 
of India when left free to follow her own devices, and the sufferings resulting were accepted as 
a matter of course. But she was now about to be called upon to endure unwillingly the cruelties 
of a foreign invader, and we must turn aside to consider the progress of Muhammadan 
advance from the north-west in order to understand the causes of the ultimate overthrow of 
the ChaudSlsand the other mediseval Rajput powers. 

The Amir Alptigin, who previously had been governor of Khunisan under the SAmani 
dynasty of Persia and BukharA,, occupied Ghazni in 933-4 A.D. (322 R.) and so became 
the neighbour of the powerful Hindu State in the Indus Valley and Panjab, of which 
the capital was Bathindah (Bhatinda). la either 36G or 367 H. (976-8 A. D.), the Amir 
Sabuktigin wrested Ghazni from the hands of a Muhammadan governor named Pirey. The 
Hindus of the adjoining kingdom on the east could not allow the Musalmau advance 
to proceed uuehecked, and, as early as 3 g 3 H. (973-4 A. D.), they had attempted the 
invasion of ^azni, but were repulsed by Pirey. The name of the Hindu leader on that 
occasion is not recorded. A few years later, in 369 H. (979-80 A. D.), Jaipd.1^ king of 
Bathindah, whose dominions extended from the mountains west of the Indus to the Hakr^, the 
‘ lost river’ of the Indian desert, and so included a large part of the modern provinces, the 
Panjab and Sind, advanced towards Ghazni, but came to terms with the Amir and retired. 
In 376 H,= 986-7 A. D., Sabuktigin raided the Indian frontier and collected mnch booty. 
A year or two later in 378 H. = 988-9 A. D., Jaipal repeated his invasion of the Musalman 
territory, but lost most of his army from the excessive cold, and was again compelled to 
retreat. The terms settled between him and Sabuktigin provided that the Indian king should 
pay a large cash indemnity, forfeit a hundred elephants, and surrender four fortified towns to 
the west of the Indus, in the direction of Ghazni.s® 

Jaipfil was also required to give hostages, and to receive commissioners empowered by 
Sabuktigin to take over the cash, elephants, and fortresses in accordance with the treaty. But 
when he reached his own territory, Jaipal violated the compact, detained Sabuktigin’s com- 
missioners as hostages, and failed to carry out the terms agreed on. * On becoming aware of 
this conduct, Sabuktigin mustered bis forces to take vengeance upon the Hindu for this piece 
of treachery. .He entered Jaipal’s territory, and carried slaughter, plunder, and devastation 
wherever he went. Idol temples were overturned and masjids (mosques) erected on their 
ruins, and the Lamghan territory and Naug-Nihar (Jalalabad), which were the most western 
parts held by Jaipal — the more level tracts in comparison with the old Afghan country — 


' ^6 The terms are as stated by Raverty. Al’CTtb! in the Tdr'M4^Yamini (Elliot, Vol. II, p. 21) says that the 
Amir was promised ‘ 1,000,000 dirhems of royal stamp, and fifty elephants, and some cities and forts in the middle 
of his country.* The spelling ‘Ghazni’ is correct, but alternative forms, ‘ ^azuln,’ etc., are need by some 
writers. 
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were reduced under, his sway. After this success Sabuktigin returned to Gh^zm.^7 the 

narrative of these proceedings the historians make no mention of alhes of Jaipal. That prince 
seems to have relied upon his own resources, and was compelled to recognize the fact that 
they were unequal to the task of stopping the progress of the foreigner. 

Soon after, probably in 989 A. D., Jaipftl resolved to make a supreme effort to save 
his country, and, according to Ferishta, summoned to his aid the Rajas of Delhi, Ajmir, KalaSjar, 
and Kanauj (Elphinstone, 5th ed., p. 321). The combined forces are said to have numbered 
100,000 men. This huge army engaged Sabukfcigin somewhere between Bannu and Ghazni, 
proLaWy in the Kurmah (Kurrani) Talley, and was destroyed. Successive charges of cavalry 
produced the effect wrought long ages before, by the similar tactics of Alexander the Great, 
and so demoralized the Indian host, that it broke before the final general attack. The Hindus 
gave way, and were pursued with dreadful slaughter to the Indus. Sabuktigin obtained rich 
plunder in this camp, and levied heavy contributions from the neighbouring districts. He 
also occupied the city of Peshawar and appointed a governor to rule it, but the bulk of the 
Hindu dominions west of the Indus was nob finally annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni until 
the reign of Sabuktigin’s successor, Mahmud. The Raja of Kalahjar, whose contingent 
shared in this disastrous defeat, was Dhanga. 


The Muhammadans did not attempt to attack Jejakabhukti or the other internal parts of 
India during the reign of Dhanga. During the tenth century the kingdom of Jejakabhukti 
seems to have been decidedly stronger than the rival realm of Kaiiauj. 


Inscription No. 2, dated 954 A. D., informs us that Dhanga’s father, Yasovarman, who 
annexed Kalahjar, had waged successful wars with the Gaudas, Khasas, Kosalas, Kasmiras, 
Mitiiilas, Malavas, Chedis, and Gurjaras. No doubt the boasts of the official panegyrist must 
be subjected to considerable discount, but, allowing for this, we may accept the fact that 
Yas6varmaa was an aggressive monarch who caused the weight of his arm to be felt by most 
of the northern powers between the Himalaya and the Narbada. The reality of the conquests 
ascribed to him, at least to a large extent, is proved by Jaipal’s call on Dhanga for assistance. 
Unless the Chandel king had attained an admitted place among the leading powers of Northern 
India, he would not have been invited to send a contingent to fight in a region so remote as 
the Afghan frontier. Recent investigations show that the Gurjaras referred to must mean, 
at that date almost certainly, the Gur jara-Pratihara rulers of Kanauj or Mahodaya. 


The same record which enumerates the conquests of Yasovarman gives valuable information 
concerning the extent of the dominions of his son Dhanga, the ally of Jaipdl, which shows 
how quickly the chiefs of the petty Mahoba State had developed into the masters of a powerful 
kingdom, extending north and south from the Jumna to the Narbada, or at least the Kaimuu 


ST Eaverty, Notes on Afghanistan and Part of Baluchistan (1888), p. 320. See also his trausl. Ja&aMH- 
Ndsin, pp. 71—74 ; and Elliot, Nist of India, Vol. II, pp. 18—24. Jaipal ( Jayapala ), king of the Indus VaUey and 
Southern Pauj4b, who had his capital at Bathiudah (Bhatinda ), now in the Patiala State, seems to be confused by 
some writers with a supposed king of Delhi or Kanauj of the same name. Miss (Chronology, p. 303) inserts him 
in the list of * Hindu Shahiya kings of KAbul,’ whose capital actually was at Ohind ( Waihand, Udabhandapura ) ( see 
Catal of Coins in Indian Sfuseum, Vol I, p. 245). The dominions of Jaipal lay further south than* those of the 
ShShiyas. Jaipal was defeated finally by Mahmfid of Ghazni on Thursday, 8th Muharram, 392 H. ( 27th November, 
1001), whereas the last of the ShShiyas, Tril6ehanapaia, was not defeated until about 1013 A. D., at the 
Tosi river. Jaipai, ‘ the greatest of the ESes of Hind,’ was taken prisoner and detained in ghurfisfin. After his 
release and return to his own country, he committed suicide by buruing himself on a pyre. He was succeeded 
by his son Anandp§l, who, with his son, Brahmanpal, suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of Mahmfid in 399 
Hv(1008-1009 A. D. ) See Eaverty, trausl. Tabam,pp. 81 and 82 ; Elliot, Vol. II, p. 445 ; and APUtbi, ibid,r 
pp. 2/ and 33. Eajyapala was the name of the EAja of Kanauj which has been misread as JaipM ( E. Hist, India, 
2nd’ed;,-pjr354,'%.-) - - 

“ Eaverty. M cited in notes 36 and 37. ElpTiinatone (Stli ed., p. 321) locates both the battles between 
Sahuktiglu and Jaipal m ‘ Laghman, at the mouth of the valley which extends from Peshawer to Oabul ' ; but 
Eaverty shows good reasons for believing that the fighting took place in or near the Kurmah (Kurram) Valley, 
on the road to Ghazni . 
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Range, and east and west from the frontier of the kingdom of Benares (Kusi) to the Betwa river. 
We are told that Dhanga’s western frontier was marked by the town of BhAsvat on nhe river 
of Malava, ’ which seems to be meant for Bhilsa (BhelsA) on the Betwa. His northern boundary 
was the Jnmna, which, of course, separated his dominions from the Gurjara (Pratihara) 
kingdom of Kanauj. On the north-east his frontier touched, and perhaps included, Gopadn% 
or Gwrdior, which Yajradaman wrested from the gmsp of the Kanauj sovereign, and probably 
held as a feudatory of Dhanga. Dhanga's southern neighbour was the king of Chedi, whose 
capital was at Tripuri (T^war,) near Jabalpur. The frontier may have been either the Kaimur 
Hills on the Narbada river. The kingdom thus described was sufficiently extensive and wealthy 
to supply its monarch with an ample revenue and considerable forces. 

The time limits of Dhanga’s reign are fixed by the inscriptions within very narrow 
limits of possible error. He certainly was on the throne prior to 954 A. D.and had died a little 
before 1002 A. D. His reign, therefore, must have occupied the second half of the tenth ceu- 
tary, and may be assumed to have covered the period from 950 to 1000 A. D. His life was 
prolonged beyond the ordinary term. We learn from Inscription No. 7 ( v. 55) that Dhanga 
had passed the age of a hundred years, where he died at the confluence of the Ganges aud 
Jumna at Prayaga (Allahabad), ‘closing his eyes, fixing his thoughts on Rudra (Siva), and 
muttering holy prayers.’ 

The northern style of temple architecture, characterized by the curvilinear steeple, to 
'which Fergnsson gave the rather inappropriate name of " Indo-Aryan,’ reached its climax 
in the noble temples erected at Khajur£lho during the reigns of Yasovarmau and Dhanga 
(c. 93C — 1000 A. D.), which are justly entitled to be regarded as the standard models of the 
style, worthy of admiration for their harmonious design, massive dignity, and rich decoration. 
The finest of the group is the temple of Kandarijn Mahadeo, bnt the temples dedicated to 
Visvanath and ChaturbhuJ are little inferior. 

In the year 387 H, (997 A. D.), almost exactly at the same time as the aged king Dhanga 
transmitted his crowm to Ganda, the Am!r Sabuktigin was succeeded on the throne of Ghazni 
by his celebrated son, the Sultigtn Mah^ntld, who devoted all his energy during a long reign to 
the task of harrying the Indian idolaters. Authorities differ concerning the exact number of 
his incursions into India. Elliot, after careful study of the texts, came to the conclusion that 
Mahmud’s raids were seventeen in number. According to that computation, his expedition in 
the year 399 H, (September, 1008 — August, 1009 A. D.) was the sixth. 

It was undertaken in order to punish Jaipftl’s son and successor, Anandpa.1, who had 
opposed the recent Muhammadan invasion of Multan. That prince, following his father’s 
-example, summoned the other Indian powers to his aid, and was joined by contingents from the 
kingdoms of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalahjar, Kanauj, Delhi, and Ajmir. The combined forces 
which advanced into the Panjfib under the supreme command of Anandpiil formed an army 
greater than any that had ever taken the field against the Amir Sabuktigin. The host, 
already enormous, daily gi'ew in numbers, and received a specially valuable re-inforce men t in 
at least 30,000 fierce warriors of the Khokhar tribe. Battle was joined; according to the con- 
temporary historian AT Utbi, on the bank of the Indus not far from Ohind (Waihind), and 
a successful rush made by the Kliokhars, daring which, in a few minutes, three or four 
thousand Mnsalmans were killed, very nearly decided the fortune of the day in favour of the 
Hindus. But the sudden flight of Anandpal’s riding elephant, which had been wounded, caused 
a panic in the Indian ranks. They broke, and wei’e pursued for two days, suffering a loss of 
eight thousand killed. Thirty elephants and immense booty of all kinds fell into the hands of 
the victors, who transmitted the spoil to their master, the Sultan. In this fight Brahmaupd)!. 

39 The language of the inscription that the king ‘abandoned his body’ does not necessarily imply suicide. It 
merely the ‘ordinary civil way of announcing a death’ ( Raj^ndralala Mitra, J. 4. S. F., Part I, Tol. XIiTII, 
p. 47 ). A similar phrase occurs in Inscription No. 24, t. 40, 
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son of Anandpal, took a leading part. The Kfija of Kalaiijar, Avhose contingent shared in the 
defeat of the allies, was Gancla, bat whether or not he was present in person is not kiiown.^o 

During the coarse ol his twelfth expedition, in January, 1019 A. D. (409 H.), Sult/i n 
3rahmiid accepted the submission of the of Kanauj, Rajyapala, who purchased the 

clemency ot* the invader by the payment of an indemnity of a million dirhems, equivalent to a 
quarter of million of rupees, and the surrender of thirty elephants. The SulStln then passed on 
to the city of Mathura, which he plundered, and thence returned to (ijiazni with twenty millions 
dirhems in cash, three hundred and fifty elephants, and fifty-three thousand captives. When 
the raider had departed, the Chandel king, Cranda, sent his son A^idhy<idhaia, aided by allies » 
ao*ains6 Kanauj. The allied forces captured the city, and slew its Raja as punishment for his 
too ready submission to the foreigner. This vigorous action must have taken place in April or 
May, 1019 A. D. When ^ Mahmud heard of Ganda’s audacious defiance, he resolved to avenge 
the king of Kanauj, and started from Ghazni in the autumn of 1019 A- D. (410 H.). Kanauj 
being distant three months’ march from Ghazni, the Sultan must have reached the Jumim in 
-lanuary, 1020 A. D. An ally of Gaiida, whose identity is obscured by the imperfection of the 
Persian alphabet, but almost certainly was Trilocbanpala, son of Rnjyapala, and Rnja of Kanauj, 
attempted to defend the passage of that river, but failed. Mahmud crossed the stream, 
captured and sacked the town of Bari, and then advanced towards the south in order to chastise 
Ganda within his dominions. The CliandSl king, in accordance with the usual Hindu practice, 
assembled an unwieldy host, said to have comprised 36,000 horse, 105,000 foot, and 640 
elephants. The sight of such an enormous force, outnumbering his small army many times, 
naturally caused the Sultin to feel uneasy and entertain doubts as to the prospects o£-victory. 
But his anxiety was soon relieved, for during the night Ganda ‘ fled with some of liis personal 
attendants^ leaving all his baggage and equipments. The next day the Sultan, being apprized 
of this, rode out on horseback without any escort, and carefully examined the ground. When 
he was satisfied that there was no ambush or strategical device, he stretched out his hands for 
plunder and devastation. Immense booty fell into the hands of the Musalmuns, and five 
hundred and eighty of Nanda’s [Gauda^s] elephants, which were in the neighbouring woods, 
were taken. The Saltan, loaded with victory and success, returned to Ghazni.’ The 
locality of Ganda’s craven flight is not specified ; and it is not easy to understand why a prince, 
who was so eager to punish the king of Kanauj for submission to the invader, should himself 
take to flight without striking a blow. We have no Hindu account of the event, and must be 
content to take the Muhammadan version as it stands. 

The cowardice of the Chand6l king, and the richness of the plunder taken from his 
camp encouraged Mahmfid to renew the invasion of Ganda’s territoiy. Accordingly, he 
again marched from Ghazni in the autumn of 1022 A. D. (413 H.), and made his way to 
Gwalior early in 1023. The ruler of that fortress, perhaps Kirtir^ja, made his submission, and 
so left. open the road to KSlafiijar, which Mahmud proceeded to invest, probably in the month 
of March or April. Ganda again played the part of a coward, capitulated without fighting, 
presented , three hundred elephants and immense treasure to the invader and was content to 
accept from his hands the investiture of fifteen forts, including Kalah jar. ‘The Sultan then 
victoriously and triumphantly returned to Ghazni’ in 1023 A. D. 


A1 IJtbS, in Elliot, Uisf.^ Vol. II, p. 33 ; Ferishta, ilnd.t p. 446. Tbe lattei* author, as translated by Elliot, 
calls the tribesmen on the Indian side by the name of ‘Gahkhars.’ Bnt, long ago, Baverty showed reason for 
believing that their name should be read as ‘ KhOkhars, ’ and his oonolnsion is confirmed by .Mr, H, A.^ Bose in 
his paper entitled * The Khokhars and the Gakkhars,’ Ind, Ant,, Yol, XXXVI, p. 4, • 

izain-nd-diu* in Elliot, Vol. II, p, 463. The Chanddl king’s name is written in the Persian erroneously 
as*Naiida.’ The name whioh I interpret as Trildohauapala was read as Tarfi Jaibril in Elliot’s manuscript. 
In Persian writing- there is not inuck difference between and The dropping of the I is 

enough to make the name unintelligible. ** * 
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Notwithstanding the successes gained so easily by Mahmud, the Chandel kingdom was 
not again attacked by the Muhammadans until a hundred and eighty years had elapsed, and 
Ganda’s successors were left free to manage their own aidairs, or fight with their neighbours, 
as they might feel inclined. ^ 

Little is on record concerning the short reigns of Ganda’s successors, Vidhyadhara 
Vijayapaia, and D^vavarman, which cover the period from about 1025 to lOGO A. D. The 
only contemporary document is the deed granting a village in 1056 A. D., which alone reveals 
the existence of Devavarman, who is not mentioned in the genealogical inscriptions, because 
ho died apparently without issue and was succeeded by his brother. We learn from 
Inscription No. 16 that YidhyMhara continued the hereditary war with Kanauj, at that time 
under the rule of Trilochanapala. Vidhyadhara is also alleged to have terrified Bhojadeva, the 
famous Paramara king of Malava, who reigned from about 1010 to 1050 A. D., but it is 
impossible to say whether or not this statement is a mere rhetorical flourish. 

Kirtivarman, brother of Devavarman, who came to the throne about 1060 and reigned 
for about forty years, evidently was one of the most notable members of his dynasty. He 
was contemporary daring part of his career with Kari3.ad§va, or Lakshmikarna, the powerful 
king of Chedi, with whom he engaged in protracted hostilities. At first KarnadSva had the 
advantage, and even succeeded in driving his rival from the throne, probably annexing 
JejAkabhukti to his own dominions for a time. But in the end Kirtivarman gained a decisive 
victory. Inscription No. 10 declares emphatically that Kirtivarman ‘ acquired fame by crushing 
with his strong arm Lakshmikarna [ =• Karnadeva] , whose armies had destroyed many 
princes.’ This statement is verified by the prologue to Krishnamisra’s play entitled 
Prabodhackandrodaya^ ‘ The Rise of the Moon of Intellect,’ which recites that Kirtivarman had 
overcome and crushed the armies of Karua, who was ‘ as terrible as the fire at the end of the 
world to the multitude of all princes.’ Inasmuch as Kirtivarman did not come to the throne 
until about 1060 A. D., previous to which date Karnadeva had been reigning for some twenty 
years, it is obvious that the defeat of the latter must have taken place at some time in the 
closing decade of Karna’s reign, between 1060 and 1070 A, D. 

The only dated record of Kirtivarman’s reign is the D6ogarh Inscription (No, 9) of 1154 
V. E.= 1098 A. D., at which time his power was well established, and his reign drawing to its 
end. The inscription was set up by the king’s hereditary minister, Yatsaraja, who had himself 
wrested the DSogarh district from an unnamed enemy, probably Karna, and built the fort 
which he named Kirtigiri in honour of his master. DSogarh stands in a strong and picturesque 
position at the western end of the tableland of the Lalitpur range of hills, overhanging the 
river Betwd, in N. lat. 24° 32', E. long. 78° 18'. 

The play entitled Prab6dhachandr6daya, above mentioned, was performed before 
Kirtivarman at the command of his Brahman general, GopMa, who had defeated Karna 
immediately before, and replaced Kirtivarman on the throne, which he had lost for a time 
(E. L, Yol. I, p. 220). The final victory of Kirtivarman and the production of the play must 
have taken place in or about 1065 A. D., some appreciable time after the accession of Kirtivarman 
about 1060 A. D., and prior to the death of Karna some ten years later. The drama so performed 
in honour of a brilliant victory is not of the kind that might be expected on such an occasion. It 
was composed in honour of the god Yishnu and the YIdanta philosophy, with an elaborate plot 
in which all the personages are allegorical. The play ends triumphantly with the reunion 
between King ‘ Discernment ’ and Queen ‘Theology,’ who had been long at variance, and their 
coming together is blessed by ^ Faith in Yishnu’ (Vishniibhakti),^^ 

Tradition ascribes the foundation of the town of Balihri (Bilhari) in the Jabalpur District 
Ol the Central Provinces to Raja Karn Dahariya (i. e., DahM or Chedi), by whom Karnadeva 
must be meant.^^ The subjugation of Karnadeva by Kirtivarman probably involved the cession 

*3 M. Sylvain Iilvi gives a Itioid suiamary and appreciative criticism of tlie play in Le Theditre Jndien ( Paris, 
1890 ), pp. 229—35. On the authority of UHjaSekhara he mentions that another king of K^lanjar named Bhlmata 
•was reputed to he the author of five plays, including one named Svaj^nadas&nana {op. ctf., pp. 229,263, App. p. 85 ). 
This king Bhimata is not known from any other source of information. 

^3 Hep., VoL'iX, p. 34. 
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of Balibri to the latter; aad there is reason to believe that the town continued in possession of 
the Chand^s at least up to the end of Madanavarman^s reign. Nothing is recorded concerning 
the political events of the short reigns of Sallakshanavarman, his son Jayavarman, or his 
brother Ppithvivarman, from about 1100 bo 1128 A. D. ; except an allusion to a war carried 
on by Sallakshanavarman in the Doab or Antarvedi country between the Ganges and Jumna, 
probably against the kingdom of Kanauj (Inscription No. 24, v. 38). 

Madanavarman, who reigned about thirty-seven years from 1128 to 1165 A. D,, certainly 
was one of the most distinguished members of his house. The testimony of early tradition, 
as embodied in Chand’s epic, agrees with that of the inscriptions in describing him as a successful 
warrior, who largely extended the Chandcl dominion. According to Chand and a late inscrip- 
tion at krilaSjar, %Ylnch has not been edited satisfactorily, he defeated the king of Gtirjara.^^ 
The works of the Gujarat historians prove that the king of Giirjara referred to must mean the 
famous monarch, Siddhar^ja-Jayasiiiiha, of Western Gujarat (Anhilwara), who died in 1142 
or 1143 A. D. Although the Gujarat authors do not admit the defeat of their sovereign as 
claimed by the Chandel king, one of them (the author of the Kumar apdlac^haiita) seems to 
suggest that Siddharaja was compelled to come to terms and make peace.^^ Towards the south 
Madanavarman’s dominions included both Balibri (Bilhari), already mentioned in connexion 
with. Ktrtivarman , and the fortress of Singaurgarh. Sir William Sleeman found at Kondalpur, 
three miles west of Balibri, a stone slab recording the dedication of a temple by ^Raja Mulun 
Deo" in Samvat 815. If the obvious correction is made of substituting Madanadeva for 
‘ Muinn Deo,’ and the date is interpreted as being expressed in terms of the Cb6di era, the 
approximate equivalent will be 815 + 248 = 1063 A. D. The figure 8 may easily have been 
a misreading for 9, and if this further correction be made, the resulting date will bo 1163 A. D., 
towards the close of Madanavax-man’s reign. Sir William Sleeman also noted the tradition that 
Singaurgarh, a fort situated twenty-six miles north-west of Jabalpur had been held, as well as 
Balibri, by a Chandcl Raja from Maboba. Other traditions connect both Balihri and Singaurgarh 
with a Rdja B61 or B§lo Brahm (BSlavarman), who is also remembered as having constructed the 
embankments of the great BSla lake at Jaitpur in the Hamirpur Distinct. The traditional date 
for the formation of that lake as stated to both Mr. Wigram and m 3 ^self is 1200 S. = 1143 A.D, 
But the figure looks as if intended only for a round number. Another enquirer was given the 
date as 12G8 8.= 1211 A. D., which is too late for the execution of a work of such magnitude. 
In 3211 A. D. the Muhammadans were in possession of Mahobsl.^® Such evidence as is 
available suggests that Bala or B^Iavarman, although not mentioned in the inscriptions, was 
a real person and most likely a contemporary and member of the family of Madanavarman. Of 
course, there can be no doubt that the Madan S^ar, or lake, at Mahobu with its two granite 
temples, one of which is still standing', was fortned by Madanavarman. The Man inscription 
(No. 24) records the alleged facts that Madanavarman defeated the king of Chedi in battle, 
exterminated the king of Mala va, and kept the king of Benares (Kasi) in friendly alliance. 
The statement as to OhSdi agrees with the other evidence, and there is no reason to doubt the 
allegation that Madanavarman maintained amicable relations with his eastern neighbour of 
Benares. The king of Malavn referred to must have been one of the Pai'amura dynasty, 
probably \asovarman, Jayavarman, or Lakshmivarman, but there does not seem to be any 
independent record of his fate.^*^ 


Madanavarman had a younger brother named Pratapa (Inscription No. 43), and a son 
named Yasovarman, corresponding with the Kirtivarman of the bards, who evidently 
predeceased his father. The name of Ya sovarman is preserved only in Inscription No. 33. 

Maisey’s No. II, in J. A. S, J?., Vol. XVII ( 1 ), pp. 317-320 ; Ifo. 43 of my list. ’ 

« lathe time of Bhanga and Ganda the principal Gdrjara kingdom meant Kanauj, which was then ruled 
by the Pratihfra dynasty ; but the confemporary of Madanavarman was the powerful king Gdvindachandra 
GShada’^la ( Gahayw^r ), whose father, Chandrad^va, had acquired the sovereignty of Kanauj shortly before 1100 
branch of the Gurjara tribe { G^irjjarapratMrdmayah in EtljOr inscription of 
Mafehanadgva. JS L, VoL III, p. 266, v. 4 ; Sagar Tal inscription, Archwol. S. Annual Hep., 1003-4, p. 277 ). The 
testimony of the Gujarat historians is summarized in Bomb. Qazr. (1896), Vol. I, Part I, p. 178. 

J.A. 8. B.. Part I. Vol. L (1831), p. 19 ; C. P. Ga.eit.er (18-iO). .. J. Balihri aud Sing;4rgaxh. 

w!i' t ^ Ya^dvarman are 1134 and 1135 A. D. ; he was suooeeded by Jayayarmaii, who 

wa. suooeeded by Latsbrntyarman. with known date, 1143 A. D. ( Kielbom, B. I., Vol. Vni, App. I, p. 15 ). 
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The immediate successor of Madanavarman undoubtedly was Paraniardi, who must have 
come to the throne in or about 11G5 A. D. and who died after the occupation of Krdaniar by 
Kutb-ud-din Ibak (Aibak) early in 1203. His name in the vernacular form Parmal is well 
remembered throughout Bundllkhaud, being kept alive by the poem of Chand, the Ma}i6bil 
Khand, with which everybody in that country is more or less familiar. The Muhammadan 
historian calls him ‘ the accursed Parmar. ’ 

Popular tradition represents king Parm^l as a coward, and gives all the credit for the 
stout fight against the army of Prithiraj Chauhan to Alha and Udal, the Mahoba heroes of the 
Bauiiphar clan. Many localities are associated with the names of the champion brethren. 
A very ancient fortified dwelling-house, supposed by Cunningham to date from the eighth or 
ninth century, situated at Ohilhi in the Allahabad District to the south of the Jumna is 
believed locally, and no doubt erroneously, to have been the abode of Alhfi and Udal, whose 
fame has travelled far beyond the limits of Bund81khand.^3 Xhe war between the Chauhan 
prince and the Chandel probably began in October, 1182 A. D., and certainly ended in the 
Vikrama year 1239 = 1182-83 A. D. by the decisive defeat of Parmal on the field of Sirswagarh 
on the Pahiij river, a tributary of the Sind, now in native territory to the west of the Jalaun 
District;^® 

The vanquished Chandlls were pursued across what is now the Hamirpur District, as far 
as Mahoba, when a final, but ineffective stand was made. Mahdba was occupied for a time 
by Prithiraj. According to Chand, his lieutenant, Pajuu, was driven out from the town by 
Samarjit, a son of king Parmai, aided by Narsingh, an officer of Raja Jaychand of Kanauj. 
The same authority affirms that Samar jit ruled the country between Kdlanjar and Gayil, and 
was ultimately killed by a Musalmau named Binae-ud-diu.®® But no reliance can be placed 
on the details of such traditions. The fact and date of the conquest of JSjakabhukti in 1239 
V. E. = March 1182 to March. 1183 A. D., fortunately are established definitely by the short 
inscriptions recorded by order of Prithiraj at Madanpur in the Lalitpur sub-division of the 
Jhansi District (No. 29). Evidently these inscriptions were set up in the spring of 1183 A. D., 
when Prithirli} was on his way home from his successful raid. Madanpur had been founded 
by and named after Madanavarman Chandel. In those days it was an important town com- 
manding a pass on the road from Sugar (Saugor) to Gwalior (Eep., Vol. XXI, p. 173). Chand 
represents the defeat of Parmal as so overwhelming that only two hundred of his warriors 
escaped, but this tale must be a gross exaggeration ; because twenty years later, the ChandSl 
king still possessed considerable forces and was able to offer a stout resistance to the army of 
IS^utb-ud-din Ibak (Aibak), Tliis attack of that Muhammadan general is the second 
noteworthy event in the reign of ParmS-l. It has been described from the victor’s point of 
view by IJasan Nizami, the contemporary author of the Taj-ul-maasir, or ‘ Crown of Exploits,’ 

In the year 699 H. = September 1202 to September 1203 A. D„ the year in which Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din died, and his brother Muizz-ud-din (otherwise known as Shihab-ud-din, or 
Ghori, son of Sfim) became supreme sovereign, Kutb-ud-din, accompanied by Shams-ud-din 
Muhammad lyaltimish (* Altamsh,’ afterwards Sultan of Delhi) proceeded to invest the fortress 
of Kdilahjar. The ^accursed Parmar,’ we are told, retired into the fort after a desperate resist- 
•ance in the open, and then surrendered. Evidently the resistance had been stout, for the 
Musalman leader accepted his submission and an undei’taking to pay tribute and deliver a number 
of elephants, on terms similar to those enforced by Sulfe^n Mahmud against Parmal’s ancestor, 
Ganda, The Chandel king, however, died a natural death before he could fulfil his engage- 
ments. His minister, Ajad^va, thought he would be able to renew the resistance, but was 

*8 jRei)., Vol XXI, p. 8, PI. V. 

*8 ‘ Others place the scene of this battle at Bair^garh, 14 miles to the sonth-west of Urai. The position 
indicated is on the Betwa midway between SirswSgarh and Hahat, and about 10 miles to the east of Erieh 
•(i2ep., Vol. II, p. 455), 

' so 7, A. >S. B., Part I, Vol. L. (1881), p. 30. The name Binfte-nd-din seems to be a mistake for BahS-iid-din. 

‘ Thus the dominions of the Q-hdrian Sultans became divided into four States — the fourth was in Central India, 
under Malik Baha-xid-din, Tughril, another mamlab of the Suitin’ (Eaverty, Notes on AjghCmlstan, p. 572). 
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compelled to capitulate owing to a failure of the water supply. On Monday, the 20th of the 
month Rajab (April, 1203 A. D.) the garrison came out in ‘an extreme state of weakness 
and destruction ^ and surrendered unconditionally. Thus was taken the fortress which was 
‘celebrated throughout the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander.’ Elephants, 
cattle, and countless arms became the spoil of the victors, the temples were converted into 
mosques, fifty thousand men ‘ came under the collar of slavery, and the plain became black as 
pitch with Hindus.’ Kntb-ud-din then occupied Mahdba, and after conferring the govern- 
ment of Kulahjar on Hazabbar-ud-din Hasan Arniil, marched northwards to Budaon.^i 

The history of the Chanddl dynasty as one of the powers of Northern India ends 
ill 1203 A. D. with the death of Parm/il and the capture of Halanjar and Mahoba by the 
Biuhammadan invaders. TrailOkyavarman succeeded his father Parmal as a local chieftain, 
holding the eastern part of the ancestral kingdom, and in due course was succeeded by 
Yiravarman and Bhojavarmaii. But no man can take interest in these purely local chiefs, and 
it is not worth while to discuss their scanty records in detail. Kirat Rai, who was Rtlja of 
Kiilahjar in 1545 A. D., when Sh^r Shah laid siege to the fortress and besieger and besieged 
both perished, presumably was a Chandel. The last glimpse of the old ruling house is 
alforded by the romantic history of the princess Durgavati, daughter of the Chandel Raju of 
Blahoba, who married the Goad Raja Dalpat Sa of Mandhl, and was killed fighting the 
Bliihammadans under Asaf in 1564.^2 Chandel clan dispersed after Parmal’s defeat 

and death. The fortunes of the scattered clan, and the obscure traditions concerning the rulers 
or Mahoba in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are fully discussed in my paper entitled 
‘Contributions to the History of Bund^lkhand, ’ published in 1881, and written while I was 
saturated with local information. 1 have nothing to add now. 

In order to complete the review of the subject I append a summary of all that is known 
concerning the Chandel coinage. It is unnecessary to give a plate, the coins having been fully 
illustrated in other publications. 

The Chandel Coinage. 

Although the genealogy of the Rajas of the dynasty oi Western ChScli orDMialawho belonged to 
the Haihaya or Kalachiiri clan, and had their cajDital at Tripiiri ( Tewar ) near Jabalpur, contains 
fifteen names, coins have been found of only one Rdja, Ga.ng§yaddva, who assumed the title of 
Tikramtiditya, and reigned from about 1015 to 1040 A. D. He was the father and immediate 
predecessor of Kar^adSva, or Lakshmikar^a, the enemy and rival of Kirtivarman 
ChandM, who defeated Karnadeva about 1065 A. D. GangSyadeva, who was contemporary with 
the ChandSl kings, Ganda and Yidliyudhara, was a powerful chief, and seems to have extended his 
influence over a good part of Northern India. His coins are fairly common in the eastern and 
southern districts of the United Provinces, and he is mentioned in the colophon to a manuscript from 
the Champaran District as reigning in 1019 A. However, it is not easy to understand how 

he could have exercised authority so far east as Champaran . No documentary evidence of his- 
conquests is extant, but the abundance and distribution of his coins cannot be explained except on 
the assumption that he carried his arms into the country north of the Jumna, The disturbance 
caused by the raids of Sultan Blahmud of Ghazni may have given him the opportunity. 

The type of coinage introduced by Gang^yad^va was novel, and very simple. The obverse is 
wholly occupied by the Raja’s name in bold charactei*s, not differing widely from modern Nfigari,. 
arranged on the larger coins in three, and on the smaller, in two lines. The reverse type is a rudely 

Elliot, Yol. II, p. 2S1 ; Eaverty, transl. TahakM’i’NOjSirt, p. 523. Eaverty makes a blunder in translating- 
the personal name * Parmer * as ‘ of the Pramarah race.* 

The storj^ of Durgavati was well told by Sleeman in J. A, S. B., Vol. VI, 628 ; and is quoted at length in 
Mepnt Yol, IX. p 52. 

Bendall, ‘Hist, of Nepfd,’ J, A. B. E., Part 1, 1903, p. 18, of reprint; V. A. Smith, E. Mist, of India j 2nd ed.,. 
p. 362. The only known inscription of Giug^yaddva is in a valley called Pifiwan, 25 miles of Eew^, dated 

789 (Cbddi or Kalachuri era)=1037 or 1038 A. D,, and is a brief record of adoration at a spot sacred to &iva. It 
has been roughly edited, without facsimile, by Cunningham, Kep., Vol. XXI, p. 133, and is mentioned by 
Mr. Garrick, Chid., Vol. XIX, p. 71. It proves that G^ng6yadeva’s rule extended as far as the Vindhya range, fifty 
miles from AlUh^bSd. 
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executed figure of a goddess seated cross-legged, and facing, presniuably to be interpreted as 
Lakshmi, but Cunningliani calls her DCrgu or Parvati, The coins of GaiigSyadeva are most 
commonly met with in gold, which varies in quality, sometimes being yellow, and apparently of high 
standard, but usually much debased. Some specimens seem to be intended for silver, but it is not 
easy to draw’ the line between metal apparently silver and the extremely debased gold of many 
examples* Copper coins of the same type as the gold and silver are rare. The largest coins are 
Attic drachma' in weight, perhaps slightly reduced. The heaviest sj)ecimen in the Indian Museum 
weighs 63 grains (4*082 grammes), the Attic standard being about 67*5 grains (Head). The 
other denominations are the half, quarter, and one-eighth of a drachma. The small coin of good 
gold in the Indian Museum ( Cat,. Vol, I., p. 252, No. 9) which weighs only 5*G grains ( about *360 
of a gramme), seems to be intended for one-eighth of a diachma ovdramma, and to have lost weight.. 
The huge inscription from Siyacloni, or Sir 6n Khu rd, in the Gwalior State, some ten miles W.-N.-W. 
of Lalitpur, which contains ten dates, ranging frcm bCO to 1CC5 Y. E. = 903-4 to 948-9 A. D.^ 
frequently mentions coins called dramma, and enumerates several species of them (.S’. J., Vol. I, 
p. 168 ). The 'Srzmadddivardha dramma ol line 37 is the coinage in base silver issued by BliojadSva 
I, the Gurjara-Pratihdra king of Kanauj ( Mahodaya ) and N. India, who reigned from about 840 to 
890 A. D. Fine specimens of this coinage weigh up to 63*4 grains and thus agree in weight with 
the coins of Gangeyadeva.®*^ The Indian Museum Catalogue describes nine gold and three copper 
coins of Gang^yadeva. Cuuiiingha m had tw o specimens in gold, eight in silver ( or apparently 
silver ) and five in copper. Three of the ‘ gold’ coins in the Indian Museum, which to my eye seem 
to be very base gold, were labelled by the late Mr. Rodgers as ‘ silver.’ Probably, however, some 
specimens really were struck as silver. The smaller coins in gold or silver, that is to say, the half,, 
quarter, and one-eighth dramma pieces, are rare. All the known copper coins are drammas. The 
one-eighth dramma in gold, and the half and quarter dramma in silver have not been recorded yet. 

The foregoing detailed description of Gang6yad6va’s coinage has been given because it apjdies 
exactly to the Chanddl gold ( and silver?) coinage, which is an accurate copy of 
Qangdyadeva’s, the king’s name only differing. Close examination is necessary to distinguish 
a Chand^l from a Gangeya coin. Cunningham mentions a silver coin of Jayavarman Chanddl, said 
to be in the British Museum, but no such specimen can now be tiaccd. Dr. Hoey has a quarter 
dramma of Madanavarman which seems to be silver. I have never heard of or seen any other 
Chandel coin which could be described as silver. 

The reverse of the Chandel copper coinage is distinguished from that of Gangeya by 
the substitution of the figure of Haniiman for that of Lakshmi. The Hanuman type may have been 
suggested by the boar-headed figure on the 'Snmad Adivardha drammas of Bhojad^va I of Kanauj, 
to which it bears a general resemblance. 

All the Chanddl coins are rare. In 1897, when I collected the notices of all the recorded 
coins, I could not enumerate more than 41. The Indian Museum has seven specimens, all in gold. 
The Lahore Museum possesses one gold quarter dramma of Madanavarman. I have no information 
concerning the contents of the Lucknow Museum cabinet. Altogether, about fifty or sixty 
specimens of the coinage of the dynasty are known to exist. The Chandel coinage begins with 
Kirtivarman, the thirteenth Raja (c, lOGO— 1100 A. D. ), and ends with Yiravarman, the twentieth 
Baja (c, 1245 — 1287 A, D.). It is extraordinary that so few specimens should be extant of 
a coinage struck during a period of two centuries by eight kings. 

Beason has been shown for believing that the conquest of Karnadeva, king of Western Chedi, 
or Dahala, by Kirtivarman ChandSl occurred between 1060 and 1070 A. D. ; and, presumably, it 
was at this time that Kirtivarman adopted the type introduced by KarnadSva’s father, Gangayad^va. 
The earlier Chandel Rajas and their subjects, of course, must have used some other kind of money^ 
and the probability is that they utilized chiefly the various sorts of Indo-Sassanian drammas in base 
silver, such as are mentioned in the Siyadeni inscription. Similar anonymous drammas are extremely 

Far other mecliceval insoriptions mentioning drammas, see Cunningham, Coins of Med, India, p, 50. But I 
cannot trace the inscription dated in a year equivalent io 1216 A. D., which, according to him, was found at 
Jannpnr, and mention shadMddilca drammas. 
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•ibnnaaiit. Small ebange may have been supplied partly by the so-called ‘Gadlnya pice,’ which, 
Ilso are of Indo-Sassanian descent. The extensive and prolonged series of ludo-Sassanian issues- 
owed its oric'in to the White Hun, or Ephthalite, invaders at the close of the fifth century, and, in 
one form or another, continued to be issued up to the end of the twelfth century, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, -by the ruling clans of foreign origins. 

The coinage of Kirtivarman (c. 1060 to 1100 A.D. ) is recorded in gold only, and in no more 
than ttvo denomination?, the dramma and UlUlramina. I know three examples of the latter, 

T. :SL. Cunningham ( now B. 31. ), and Hocy. The dramwa is a little less rare.- 

Sallakshaiiavarman ( c. 1100-1110 ) siDells his name Hallaksbana on the coins. Cunningham 
had one coitper* dramma, unique, so far a.s 1 know. His gold dranmas me very rare, but I have 
noted 5 specimens of the dramma in that metal. The alleged silver coin of Jayavarman 

( 1110— 1120) cannot be found. Eleven of bis copper dronwas are recorded, but nothing else. 

The coinage of Pritlivivarniaa ( c. 1120— 1128 ) i.s known only from Cunningham's two 
copper drammas. (nej^orts, Vol. II, p. 450 ; but in Coins Med. J. he mentions only one). 

Dr. Hoey has a quarter dramma of Madanavarman (c. 1128 — 1105) apparently of silver, 
which is believed lobe unique. Cunningham's copper quarter-rZrff/wwv^? likewise is unique. About 
‘jix bpecin eiis cf the quaiter-( 7 #’ffj?i 3 >w, and tw'O of the dramma in gold are recorded. 

The base gold dramma of Paramardi (c. 1165—1203 ), obtained at Kliajuraho, and now in the 
Indian Museum, is the only coin known of his long reign. 

.The late Mr. Rodgers described two gold drammos of Traildkyavarman (c. 1203 — 1245 ) as 
existing in the Indian Museum, but only one was sent to me, when I was preparing the catalogue. 
Dr. Hoey*s copper dramma from the Banda District is unique. The Indian Museum gold dramma 
oi Viravarman ( c. 1245—1287 ), from Khajuraho, likewise is unique. 

The following bibliographical references for the subject are, I think, complete : — 
Cunningham, Heports^ Vol. II, p. 458 ; Vol. X, p. 25, PI. X. i Coins 3f{d* India, pp. 76 — -80^, 
PI. VIIL ' 

V. A. Smith, ‘ Numismatic Notes and Novelties, ’ No. 2, in J. A. S. B,, Part I, Vol. LXVI.; 
(1897 ), 2»p. 307—9, PI. XXXVIII, hg. 12 (Viravarman). 

Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, pp. 252 — 4-, PI. XXVI, figs. 7 — 10. 

Dr. HoernlJ, J. A S. B., Part I, Vol. LVIII ( 1889 ), p. 34, PL XXVI, figs. 8—10 ( Paramardi 
and Viravarman). 

Allusions to the coinage in other publications are unimportant.®^ Several other dynasties iasued 
similar coins, which are duly noticed in Cunningham’s Coins of Mediaeval India, and in the Catalogue 
of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol, I. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OEiaiN OF THE TEEM OEINGALL 
BETEELAHS. - 

The word Beteelah has been fully discussed v 
by Yule. In the new edition of HohsonMohson, 
under Piece-Goods, it is suggested that Oringal 
( cloths ) probably take their name from the once' 
famous city of Warangal in Hyderabad.” This 
surmise is correct, because the proper form of the 
name of Warangal is the Telugu Orungalla. 
Warangal therefore represents the Europeanised 
form of the Telugu name for the place. There 
are many 17th century refei’ences to Oringall 


Beteelahs, or Veilings from Warangal, among 
the India Office Records: — 

17 June 1009. “As for the .... Oringall 
Batillas .... it must needes rest upon you.” 
Lettei; from Port St. George to Masulipatam. 
Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 16. 

17 Jan. 1675. “ Wee have .... 15 Bales 

Oringall Beteelaes three quartei*s done, but cannot 
get Packers to finish them.” Factory Records, 
Masulipatam, Vol. 10. 

15 Dec. 1076. “ In particular ijrovide 5000 

Oi-ingall Betteleez .... at Metclilepatam.” 
Letter from the Court of Committees to Port 
St* George. Letter Booh, Vol. 5, p. 373. 

R. 0. Tsmpeb. 


. M The aUusion ia Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 6S, is wholly erroneovs. No snoh person as ‘ Sallahshanap^la I, the 
Chandel monaroh of Mahoha,’ ever existed j-nor Was Madana Varmmadeva ‘ his grandson.’ See Proo. A. S. B.. 
ISOOjpp. 1— Jfc. 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB. 

BY SIR R, C. TEMPLE AND H. A. ROSE. 

( Continued from VoL XKXV.,p, Z02,) 

II. 

THREE LEGENDS OF THE MUGHAL COURT. 

1. A Legecd of Akbar and Mirza Jamil Bdg of Dehli. 

O NE day King Akbar was sitting in darhdr, wlien Nawab Jain Khan^ said; — ‘‘I have 
beard that the products of India are not exported to Khurasan, nor are those of Khurasan 
imported into India. If your Majesty orders it, armies may be sent to invade Khurusan.*’ 

The King sent for Raja Tarwar Tilok Chand,® the Governor of Kangra, and said to him ; — 
I have heard that the goddess, Devi, plays chaiipar with you. So you better get me 
permission from your goddess, Bbawani.” 

The Raja replied; “Some sinner must have deceived you, but since your Majesty is my 
master, I must explain everything clearly. The gods are, as it were, the horses of the air and 
no one can control them. To-night I will enquire from the goddess.” 

At night the Raja made his whole array keep a fast. At midnight De^^i appeared at her 
own ( appointed ) time, and addressed him thus ; — “ Raj^, why have you given me so much 
trouble 

The Raja said ; — “ Mother, some sinner has slandered me to the King, what am I to do?” 

The goddess said ; — Raja, on the eighth day from to-day shall be the conquest of 
Nurpur, the fortress of R4ja Basu Pathuni.^® You may join in the attack,” 

In the morning the Raja related all this to the King, and he at once sent his army to attack 
the stronghold of Chittaur, There it remained for twelve years, but the fort remained untaken. 
The King in great amaze said to liis courtiers ; — “Twelve years have passed and this place has 
not yet been taken, what plan should we adopt ? ” 

On the other side Rfina Koraal DS in his fort sent for his commandant and asked him 
what to do, saying ; — “ The emperor has been encamped here with his army for along time.” 
He answered ; “ Fight well.” At last a battle took place and the King gained a victory and 
returned to Dehli. 

[When Husain^^ Sarsi, King of the Turkis, invaded Dehli and fought with Akbar, he 
(Husain Sarsi) fled, after writing these lines upon the gate : — ” The empire of Dehli is great, 
I will never again invade Dehli. King Akbar is very powerful.”]^^ 


* Zain Kh^ln KokaltSsh is meant — for a full accouat of his life see Blochmann’s Atn^i^A'k'bcLrif Yol. I, pp. 
344-45 ; also History of India, by Elliot and Dowson, Yols. V and VI. 

s Raj A Tarwxr Tilok Chand appears an impossible name. No Tilok Chand of Kangra is traceable, but possibly 
TilAksl ( Tilok Sain ? ) the KachhwAhA is alluded to, but he was not governor of KAngra according to the Ain 
(Vol. I, p.398). 

For an account of RAjA BAsd, PathAniA, ZamlndAc of Man and Paithan, see awfe, Vol. I., p. 264. 

II Husain, SarsU probably Ibrahim Husain Mirza, one of the sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza, a descendant of 
Taimdr. This family, as claimants presumably to the throne of Tamerlane, gave much trouble in Akbar’ s time ; 
see Bistory of India (Elliot and Dowson), Vols. V and VI: also the AMiar-ndma, The legend makes Husain 
(titular) King of Turkey, doubtless as a pretender to Taimdr’s domains, Sarsi is inexplicable. Ibrabtm Husain 
is repeatedly referred to in the Ain also. 

[Tliis seems to be an interpolation unconnected with the story, — E d.] 
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Aktor save p.m«ion to .11 tbe MjSe to ret.™ home. Who. th.j h.d got mid.,.,, 
J.i. Kh3o ..id to th. Eng Yo.r M.je.ty h.o diemmsed .11 tl.e R.j.., though .t » 

reported tliat the road to Kabul is not yet open. 

The King asked : - “ Where wert thou when the twenty-two RSjas were here present ?” 
Jain Khan said : - “ May it please yonr Majesty, even now yonr orders are but awaited.” 


The Kino- ordered him to recall all the RAjds, and they all returned. The King then put 
down a folded betel-leaf, called Mrd, and a naked sword, with the order that no one should 
come to pay his respects to him, until he had pledged himself, by taking np the betel-leaf, to 
0-0 to Kubnl. Eight days passed without anyone going to salute the King. Enja Bas'd 
Path-Ini Governor 'of Mrpur, then came and bowing to the King took up the betel-leaf. The 
King wL greatly pleased at this and said : - » BAjd Basd, thou art a very brave man.” 

BaiTi Basu took a large force and set forth to invade Kabul. When they reached 
Bhaironwai, a place on the Bids, that same backbiter Jain KhAn, who was with him, plotted 
with some of his rascals by night, saying : — “ We are under the orders of this Eajd. Let ns 
kill kim and take kis place.” 


Raja Bilsu lieard of tin’s talk aBd said to himself : — “ This is the villain who slandered me 
to the King. He must be punished somehow.” 


Thns they fell out, aud while the Baja with his troops made for his home at Nurpur, Jain 
Khan set out for Dehli. On reaching Dehli the King asked him ; — “ How did you people go 
and why did you come back, and where is Raja Basu 


Jain Khan answered that he had had an altercation with the Baja, who had gone off to his 
home. The King enquired about the affair from his officers and ascertained that it was due to 
Jain Khan’s baseness. So Jain Khan was imprisoned, and again a folded betel-leaf was pat 
down in the same way, with theanuonneement that only he might come to salute the King who 
yvonli attack Raja Basu. Eight days elapsed without anyone coming forward to do so. Then 
the King remarked: — “ Among so many is no one willing to go 


Tash Beg^3 ^as present and the King addressed him, saying : — Mirza Tash Beg, thon 
wilt, I hope, attack Baja Basu.” 


The MirzS urged that he was old, but Mirza Jamil B8g, his son, was also present. He 
was really the King’s son by a slave girl who had been bestowed by the King on Mirza Tash 
B^g. He made obeisance and said: — “My Lord, my father is old, but if yonr Majesty be 
pleased to order me, I will cut off the Raja’s head and bring it hung on to the end of mj bow, 
to your Majesty’s feet.” 


The King was extremely pleased and said : — “I am highly pleased with thee. Ask 
anything of me.” 


TAsh Beg KMn Mughal (Taj Kli^ln) advanced against ESj^Basi&of Man withont waiting for the other 
contingents to come up, and his son, Jamil Beg, hastily attacked but fell with fifty of his men at Bathdn 
( kot) : Blochmann’s Ain, Vol. I, p. 457. It will be noticed that the legend is inclined to make Jamil Beg Akbar^s 
own son 1 The whole legend is based on a confused recoUection of events in Akbar’s reign. Curiously enough 
Manucci has a somewhat similar tale about Akbar’s siege of Ohittaur, which ho, however, connects with the 
well-known legend of Jaimal and Fatah ; Storia do Mogor, I, p. 124. 
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He placed 30,000 men under his command and the Mirza marched with them to Kalanaur, 
near Gnrdaspur, and having encamped there sent an envoy to Basu, challenging him to fight. 
The Raja said that he would fight in eight days, but this proposal was rejected by Jamil B6g 
who marched his forces and took possession of Gurdaspur and thence seized the fort of 
Pathankot. When the Raja came to know this, both sides commenced to fight. The young 
men of the Raja's army fought hard, and some of Jamil B^g’s army fled, while the remainder 
became weary of the campaign. Thus the Rajal was victorious and Mirza Jamil Beg fled. 

Kahit. 

Eh same hdj hdth^ hajte naqSra sdth. 

Eh same sMsh pdhw lojh haih j6 sakek. 

Eh same pdndk mithdi se auztrdri hot. 

Eh same and} M mutli hhi nd bJiaeh, 

Eh same mangat ht dtcdrSk par bhir hot. 

Eh same par diodr dp jde baheh, 

Hdriye na Iiimmat ; bisdriye nd Har ndm, 

Jdhd hidh rdkhe Bdm^ idhu bidli rahti/e. 

Verse, 

A time when the hawk sits on tho hand to beat of drum.^^ 

A time when the feet bear the burden of the head. 

A time when betel and sweets give indigestion.^^ 

A time when even a handful of grain is not obtained^ 

A time when a crowd is begging at one’s door. 

A time when one sits at another’s gate. 

Lose not thy courage : forget not the name of God. 

Where God places (thee) there remain. 

2. A Story of RajA Amar Singh, Buler of Amargayh in the Dakhan. 

RIjI Ama.rSingh'^® was the owner of the fourth foot of the throne^^ of Shan Jahun, King of 
Dehli, and was specially employed in gnarding the King’s hed in the royal mansion. One 
Bdja ChitrsM, Chief of Girdmala in the Dakhan territory, was the owner of the second foot 
of the throne, and enjoyed the rank and salary of 11s. 24,000^®. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to Raja Amar Singh. Raja Amar Singh had started with his newly married Rani, 
but halted in a garden and had not yet reached his palace, when the emperor sent for him. 
Having sent the Rani to his palace, the Raja went to Dehli and took up his office. A period 
of twelve years elapsed, during which the Raja never thought of his home or palace. Then RAni 
Hadi wrote a letter to Rija Amar Singh to say that “ since our marriage we have not seen each 
other’s faces. ’Tis a pity that my unworthy father married me to a man who cannot find leisure 


« Signs of royal dignity. Signs of affluence. 

For an account of Amar Singh, who is probably meant, see the Wdhi Qti-i'Jdh^ngiri in Elliot’s Wisiory of Indict^ 
Tol. YI. The legend has no traceable historical foundation. 

17 These may be regarded as the grades of councillors and advisors to the throne. 

18 In the courts of Indian kings the rank of grandees used to be regulated by the amount of their salaries ! So 
says a commentator on the legend, but he is wrong. Commander of 24,000 men must be meant, though no such 
rank is mentioned in the Ain, 
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from service/’ When the Eaui’s letter reached the RajA he read it, and represented to the 
King that since his \\’edding day, twelve years before, he had never gone home and that he must 
go that day. The King ordered him to make up his accounts and receive his salary for the twelve 
years. The Raja said I will settle the accounts on my return, as I must needs go to-day.” 


Salabat Khan Nawab, who was present, suggested to the King : — ** Your Majesty may grant 
the Eaia leave, but ask him in how many days he will return.” 

Raja Amar Singh said he asked for seven days’ leave, and Salabat Khan told him that if he 
failed to return ^Yithin seven days he would be fined a lakh of rupees for each day’s absence. 

Having taken his leave Eajli Amar Singh went to his home and entered his palace, but he 
forgot all about his leave and his office and fourteen days elapsed instead of the promised seven, 
Sallbat Khan informed the King that Raja Amar Singh had gone on leave of absence for seven 
days, whereas fourteen had now elapsed. The King said : — “ Write a letter to Amar Singh 
and say : ‘If he is obedient, he will return at once, otherwise we will have him arrested and 
brought back here.’ ” 

According to the King’s order the letter was written and sent to Baja Amar Singh. It 
reached him at dead of night, when he was resting in his private apartments, and he and his 
wife were conversing together. No sooner had the Raja read the letter than he prepared to 
start for Dehli. When the Baja was about to mount his horse, the Rani took hold of the reins 
saying : — ’Tis no time to attend court at midnight. Amar Singh, drink a cup of wine and do 
not he anxious. Don’t worry about the seven lakhs, I will give you nine, I will sell my 
ear-rings and necklace worth nine lakhs. If I write to my father he will send us many lakhs 
more.” 

The EajS would not listen to any of her suggestions, but taking off his ring threw it down 
and then asked the Bdni to pick it up j then, as she knelt down to do so, the Raj§. shook up 
his horse and rode away. When he reached Dehli and went to the imperial court, Salabat 
Khan, who was seated there, said to him : — “Thou Lout {Gahwdr')^ go no further, but first 
pay your fine and then seek admittance.” 


Kahit, 

Un mulsh 86 ‘ gaggd ’ Isahd, un JsadM jamdhdr. 

Yeh *rarrd' leaJind na pdy6, jo jamdhdr uM pdr. 

Anlcar Saldxoat ne zor se janed Ml: Wat ne mithe \ hin holat hadh rukJie. 

:Paliar jamdhdr ghusal-khdna par dinojhdr ; pile hath lidth, rang rdte sab sulche. 

Mdmld mohim par Mtho nahth, Amar Singh Midi he bajde ddm dene Idgd loJi he. 

Loliu hi Mchpar kudat hath Amar Singh ; eh eh ghdd dina aagne sipdhsjt 
Na dhdl hi pandh, na diwdl hi pandh ; ehe nimah hi pandli se bachzo hat Dehli Pattshdhju 
Dehli Pattshdhji Ice charan bhae, ehalwd ho ghdzi Amar Singh jdn hi hdt bahih bahU bdr ki. 
Kahat Mani Rdm^ woh to tharah tharah lot loihan se dr hi, 

Einddn hi had sad handh gaio Amar Singh harheg sardhoh hi sardhoh jamdhdr hi ! 

PM ser lohe hi hatdr se hild dini hadsMhi : hoti shamsher rang H6ri hd khilddtd, 

Amir umrdo sab baith rahe^ eh ho najdne detd ; sabhi ho gerdiitd, 

Duhdi SaddsiibM hi ! Mahdrdj bisiods hane, nimah hi na hati, sdr gadh ho chuhdutd. 
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Verse* 


This said gaggd}^ that drew his dagger. 

This had begun to say rarrd,^ when the dagger was out. 

Salubat showed a stern face : his speech was not sweet ; without speech his mien was harsh. 

Seizing his dagger ( Am ar Singh ) smote him in the bathing place : (he) whose hands 
were fair were red with blood. 

Amar Singh went not back on his exploit, instead of paying silver-^ he began to pay the 
price in iron ( sword ). 

Leaping the mire of blood, Amar Sing gave a wound each to all the soldiers, sir. 

It was not the protection of the shield, nor the protection of walls ; it was only the pro- 
tection of loyalty 22 that saved the E ing of Dehli. 

The King of Dehli fled while the brave Amar Singh’s sword ti'iumphed over life. 

(Saith Mail! Ram23), corpse was jammed and hidden under corpse. 

The rank and dignity of the Hindus were upheld by Amar Singh ; praise upon praise to 
his dagger ! 

With a dagger of a quarter ser^^ of iron he shook the kingdom: had there been a sword 
it wonld have been like a Holi play,^® 

Of all the nobles sitting there he would not have let one go : lie would have slain all. 

Protection of the Eternal Siva ! The Maharaja^® paused, lest lie should fail in his loyalty, 
or the whole fort would have been slain. 

When Salabat Khan called Amar Singh a lout and demanded payment of the dne, the 
Raja was roused to anger, because he was the son of a Rajput, and he thought : — “ If to-day 
this man calls me a lout in open court, to-morrow he Tvill abuse me.” Taking a dagger 
from his waist he slew Salabat Khan and twelve other youths ^vho were present in the 
imperial courc. The King was afraid and applauded the Raja, who replied : — “I have eaten 
your salt, else I would have killed your Majesty also.” 

The King went to his palace and ordered his troops to surround the Raja , promising to 
bestow the rank of commander of 24,000 on anyone who should capture Amar Singh, and 
bring him alive to the King ; and the rank of commander of 12,000 if he were brought in 
dead. One, Arjan Gaur, sister’s son to the Raja, was' employed as an officer at the porch of 
the royal palace. He represented to the King that he could only bring in Raja Amar Singh, 
if he killed him first. The King said : — “If you bring him in dead I will give you the rank 
of commander of 12,000, and if alive of 24,000. 


19 ‘GanicAr/ rustic; a term of reproach. Qaggd, the letter g, the first letter of gamc&r, 

20 iJarrd, the letter r, the last letter of gahw^r. blood-money. 

22 Lit^ salt ; the meaning is that it was Amar Singh’s loyalty to his sovereign that saved the King. 

23 The writer of the verses. ^ That is, ‘ with a dagger containing about half a pound of iron,’ 

25 Plashing sword play is frequently used at the Holi and other festivals. 26 That is, Amar Smgh. 
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So Ai'jan Gaur set out to capture A mar Singh and said; — “ My dear uncle, all the doors 
are shut, but I will make a hole for yon by which you can escape,” 

Amar Singh said : — “ Your line is notorious for treachery. You are my sister’s son, leave 
my presence and send some one else to me.” 

Arjan Gaur said : Uncle, surely Mother Ganges is between you and me. I would not 

deal treacherously with jou,”^^ 

The EajVi said : — “Go yon from my presence ! You will assuredly act treacherously.” 

Arjan Gaur again said: — “Uncle, Almighty God is surely between you and me if 
I deceive you.” 

When he had thus taken God’s name, the Raj^ went with him, and Arjan made a hole, and 
told him to go out by it. When the Raja had thrust both his hands into the hole, and nearly 
half his body had passed through it, Arjan smote him in the back with his sword and cut him 
in two. But a little life still remained to him, and sitting in the hole, he held himself together, 
and nttered the following words : — “ Thou hast proved treacherous according to the tradition 
of thy family. Well, take this dagger of mine.” 

When Arjan had spread out his skirt, the Raja threw his dagger so that it cut his forehead 
and nose. The Raja soon expired and Arjan then cut off his head and took it to the King, 
who asked how he had obtained it. Arjan related the whole story and described what had 
passed between him and the Raja. The King said to him : — “ Since thou hast treacherously 
slain so biave a youth, get thee from my presence.” 

And he bade his tvazir to banish him, after blackening his face. Thus was he driven 
away, and Ram Singh, Raja Amar SingUs nephew^ took charge of his body and carried it to 
Amargarh. 


S. A Legend of Aurangzdb, ^ing of Dehll. 

There was a King of Dehli, named Sh^h Jahan, who had four sons, namely, the Crown 
Prince Djira Shikoh, the dhotaW^ Murad, Sultan Sliuja, and Aurangz^b. Shah Jahan had two 
ministers, one of whom was Ali Mardan Khan by name, the other Nawab Wazir Khan, who 
built the mosque in Lahore. 

One day, when a royal darhdr was being held, the King asked : — “ Which of the four 
princes is fit for the royal throne ? ” 

In accordance with the King’s orders Nawab Wazir Khan visited each of the four princes 
to prove him. First he went to the Crown Prince Dara Shikoh, who received him with respect, 
bade him be seated, and gave him a reward of Rs. 16,000 with a horse. The Wazir took the 
reward, thinking to himself that the prince was totally unfit, since he first seated him with all 
honour and then gave him a reward. Should an enemy happen to invade the kingdom, he 
might give him his daughter. In the same way he went to the second prince, who also gave 
him a reward ; and to the third who acted in the same way. Rut, when the Wazir went to 
Aurangzeb Shah, he found a sentinel standing at his gate, who stopped him, saying that it 
was a royal darhar, which no one could enter without the King’s order. The Wazir asked to 


That is, I assure you in the name of Mother Ganges that I will not deal treacherously with you. 

enrioD-s instance of a purely Hindfi title applied to a Mughal prince. For the term itself, sec ante, 
L. XXXIV, p 272, 
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be announced to the King, and the sentry Trent and did so. The prince bade him tell the 
Wazir to come to him only on the day of Shah Jahan’s death, or when an enemy invaded the 
kingdom, as it did no good to come aimlessly in the way. Thence the lYazir returned to 
Shall Jahan and reported the unfitness of the three elder princes, saying- that Aurangzeb would 
succeed to the throne of Dehli, put to death the other three princes, and his Majesty, as well 
as both his ministers. 


The King then sent for the superintendent of the elephant-shed and bade him bring a mad 
elephant. Every Friday all four princes used to attend the royal court to pay their respects 
to the King, who gave order to the elephant-keeper that, when the four princes came, three of 
them should be told to turn back, bub that the mad elephant should be let loose on Aurangzeb 
to kill him. When prince Aurangzeb came, the elephant-keeper, in accordance with the King’s 
order, let loose the elephant. 


As Aurangzeb 
and uttered a 


was facing the ele^jhant, his mother looked out of a window in her palace 

Kabit, 


Kdohe ghare men bildi he chetwa dhatwde ; humhar ne dwd charMe. 
Chahuh or te mulch mimdli dto ; hahutero Mo huclih rdh na pdL 
Jab ter suni mahrand nCy Firhhii^ ap ne Tool leno baohdu 
Meri bine bane na bane bane, Brijndth^ tihdn banut. 


Verse* 

The kittens were placed in an unbaked pot j and the potter put it on his kiln. 

He shut it down on the four sides ; however much they tried they could find no way out. 
Lord, when thou heardst the cries of the elephants, thou didst hear and protect (my son). 
I can make nothing but thou canst make everything, Lord.^® 

Kabit* 

^An lore gajrdf, malidhall Sahib Shdhjahdn farmaio. 

Ab tor zanjir Qalindaj^^ Ml tir ; ab tor zanjir sarosar dhaio* 

Sdng sahwdr diye, sar men girio gaj, Aurang Skdh girdio. 

Itohar hi d lul chhiitt, nadi jaisi bda pkuti\ deh deh jo gum ne, ^ jai,jai har gdio* 

Terse, 

Said the great lord Shah Jahan, ‘let the elephant come to the fight.’ 

Now he has broken his chain on the banks of the Jamna ; now he has broken his chain 
and rushed forward headlong. 

Poising his spear, it fell a yard into his head and Aurang Shdh felled him. 

A stream of blood gushed out, as a stream it burst forth ; when the crowd saw it, they cried 
^victory, victory.* 

So by the grace of God, Aurangzeb killed the mad elephant, and the three princes also and 
the King, and placed himself ou the throne. 


« AUneiou here to two well-known Hindu tales of the pot-full of kittens saved from the kiln ‘by the grace of 
God/ and of Yistmu saving the life of an elephant from a crocodile. 

30 The JamnS. 
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THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 

IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 

1654—1670. 

BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 

(Concluded from Vol XXXVL, p. 179.) 

A LiTLE further & low in the yalley is a oaue wheere 8 of y® Appostles hid themselues when 
savio’^ was led from Gethsemain.^o Over y® doore of y® Cave is 8 roses Out in ye naturall rock in 
memory of y® place ; other marks wt^in y® Cave are through tyme worne out. ffolloweinge the vaile, 
we caime to that of Jehoshaphat, w®^ is but narrow, yet reacheth to y® Dead Sea, wc^^ is about 20 
Engl miles from Jerusalem. Att this place, by a small buildinge & part of an Old ruin howse, is 
a deepe well [the well of Nehemiah] wherein the Jewes, when they weere carried into Babilon 
Captives, hid the holly fyer & at their e returne found it theire in an Oyly substance, w®Ji by them 
beino-e spred on the wood vppon the Alter, fyer from heaven [camej & Consumed the woodJ^ 
The water in that well, neare 30 yards below the Top, doth Over flow once in two yeares,i2 thereby 
portending great plenty, ffratre Thomas, in 10 yeares he had lived in Jerusalem, hath knowne 
it Overflow 4 times, & y® effects seene as aforesaid. Neare this place was the tree, now an other 
grows theire, wheere Isaah [Isaiah] fled to from Manasses, w®^ tree opened to receive him from the 
pursewexs & closed againe, but the pesewers seing wheere he went sawed him w*^ the Tree in two.i^ 

Siloa [Siloam] is hard by, wheere the man borne blind washt & was restored to his sight. 
Theire I washt. Neare this is y® hill [on which] Sollomon built a temple to y® Idoll Molock^^ & 
by y^s the fountaine Modona [Madonna]. A litle aboue y* is the place wheere Judas hanged 
himselfe [Aceldama] And a litle further is many Selpulchers of the Jewes. Theires the Sepulcher of 
Zacherias cut out of a great rock & stands now as in the time when first finished, a verrie large 
place of One intire stone sepated from y® rock 10 y*^® & is as bigg as many Chappells in England. 
A stones cast from it is the Sepulchre of Absolon cut out of the rock in his life tyme, & stands 
vndefaced as in Savio’^® tyme. Neare this is the tomb of Jehossephat in a valt.i® A valt neare 
this in y® rock, in w®^ S* James Junio^^ [the Less] hid himselfe. A litle aboue these is y® heade of 
Brooke Kydron, now noe water runs theire, by w®^ heade they show in a stone the print of 
Savio’»‘» foote in a rockj® & theire touch theire heads & Crosses & Kisse it and pay Devotions. 
Wheere Gethsemain was is now a wild wood, near w®^ is y® place, wheere Savio® left 8 
Appostles when he went to pray in y® Garden^® ; against this was y® Golden gate. Neare this they 
show y® place y® Virgin Mary prayed for S* Stephen. And the place where y® Virgin Mary let fall 
her girdle to S* Thomas.^^ a litle further is y® groat [grotto]i8 in w®** or Savio’^ swett drops of blood 
& in ye groat we all p*^ o’^ devotions. 


30 See Maxindrell, A Journey from Ale^tyo to Jerusalem, p, 137. 

See MauncLrell, A Journey from Alej^fo to Jerusalem, p. 137, and Pocooke, Travels in the East, p. 424, for 
variants of this legend. 

32 <« They told me that sometimes it overflowed.'* Pooocke, Travels in the East, p, 424. 

Compare Maundrel], A Journey from Aley:po to Jerusalem, p. 137, “ a little higher in the valley, on the left 
hand, yon come to a tree snppcsed to mark out the place where the evangelical prophet was sawn asunder.** 
Poooohe says the tree was a white mulberry, Travels in the East, p. 423. 

i, e., the Mountain of Offence, See Pooocke, Travels in the East, p. 424. 

35 i, e., the Fountain of the Blessed Virgin. See Maundrell, A Journey from Ale^^o to Jerusalem, p. 137. 

3® All these places are described by Maundrell. 

13 Compare Maundrell, A Journey fromAlep:po to Jerusalem, p. 141, “Near the bottom of the hill is a great 
stone, upon which, you are told, the Blessed Virgin let fall her girdle after her assumption, in order to convince 
St. Thomas, who, they say, was troubled with a fit of his old incredulity upon this occasion.’* 

3* Maundrell remarks, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 153, “ Almost all passages and histories related 
in the Oospelare represented by them that undertake to shew where ev© 3 ?y thing was done, as having been done 
most of them in grottos. 
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In a Chappell Tiider ground into we descend by 49 large flagg stone steps, & sener[all] 
nations bane theire Chappells in it, & men are Constantly in it to keepe the Ips [lamps] Continewally 
burninge, are many accordinge to Chappells, saints & holly places in it. Theires the Sepulchre 
of y'‘ Virgin Mary & Joseph, S Anna^® and S Joakim. Aboue this is the place wheere Stephen 
was stoned to death wtiiout y® Citty.’® The gate in y® Citty wall cald the gate of S^ Stephen.^® The 
Pooll of Bethesday w^i^out y« Citty wall, or rather a hollow wheere was y^ pooll, but now drie.-o The 
howse of Anna w^-Mn the Oitty, who was Mother to ye Virgin Mary, who was borne theire.^® Tlie 
howse of Symon the Pharrisee. The dolorous way,^® soe cald by reason Savlo^ was led that way 
to be Criisefyed, the lenth about 800 paces. The Pallas of Pylat.^® The place wheere o’^ Savio^^ 
was scorged & Crowned thorns.^^ The arch on Pylat stood when he said behold y® 

The place wheere Savio^ let fall his ciosse & Symon compeld to carrie it.-i The pallas of Kinge 
Herrod.2i The howse of y® rich Glutton, the howse of Lazarous y^ poore man against it. The 
howse of Arronnica [Veronica] wheere Savio^ had y® blood wiped from his face.-^ The gale of 
Justice leading to mount Calvery.^i The preson of S* Peeter .21 The beautifiill gate of the Temple .21 

2cl days pgresse, 10 July 1069. Wee went out at Damaskus gate beiuge the 10 day July 1C 09 
and see first the groat of Jeremiah, in he composed his lamentations .21 A litle further we Crept 
into a groate, in w®^ we see in seuerall roomes or valts 7 or 8 [of] the Sepulchres of 42 Kings since 
Sollomons tyme. At y® enterance of y® first is a round stone iik a Milstone but thicker, by art turns 
to stop ye enterance. Theire are severall doores all stone hewne out of the rock & Turne on theire 
naturall hinges to admiration, lett into y® rock aboue and below at y® mouth of the tombs, soe 
ariifitially neither I nor anie w®^ liaue scene them before vnler stand how they are made to moiie.^- 
A peece of One I brought away w^^ me. We returned by y® gate of Herrod, w®’^ is a litle One, 

Sd day. Being e 11th July 1669. We went out at y® gate of Bethlem. On the left hand is 
Mount Sion, wheere Savior instituted the holly Sacram*. Theire y® hollygost descended at 
Pentecost. Theires y® Sepulchres of David & Sollomon, [on] wcIj place now the Turks haue built 
a Moske.23 

On y® west side of y® hill is the burling place for xpians, and many Tombs,^^ The xpians theire, 
espetiallj Greeks & arminyons goe to y® graves of theire dead relations & in Company, 7 or 8 or 
more. Some tymes I haue seene 30 in a Company Kissinge the grave & howdeinge ; This not for 
one day but many days. And theire is One w®^ gennerally begins y® crieinge note, or leade y® 
mumg tone & y® rest follow. The crie is to this purpose, woiiLlst thou die yt had wife, Children 
& lands, & did this & thothei* good deede. On this mount is y® Pallas of Oaiphas & y® place 
wheere Peeter warmd liimselfe & the Cock Crew .24 We euterred back by the gate of Mount Sion 
& vewed the Pallace of Anna [Annas]. The armenion Church in a litle grote of is y® boddy 
of 8? James maior [the Apostle] interred, whose heade w’as cut of. 24 We staid Mass & observed 
theire Musique simballs & brass beaten thin put on a long staffe, moueiug they make 
miisique. They haue Images in thtire Churches but give noe adoration to them. The howse of 
S* Thomas neare it, now a Morgue [mosque]. The howse of S* Marke, now y® Church of y®® 
Sirrians. The Iron gate at ends the Old Citty.24 The howse of Zebbede.24 

4ih day. The 12> J^dy 1669, We went out at y® gate of S* Steephen to Bethlem. In y® way 
stood y® figg tree Savio’^ Curssed. The howse of Symon y® Leaper The sepulchre of Lazaras^^ 
neare his Castle, the ruins of w®^ stand to this day .24 Halfe a mile further is the howse of Marry 


All these places are mentioned by Manndrell. 

Of. Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 145, ^'It ( the Pool of Bethesda ) is 120 paceslong, and 
40 broad, andht lea*st S deep, but void of water.” 

21 All these places were seen by Maundrell and Pooocke. 

22 Maxuidrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp. 102*— 104, has a long description of the sepulchres of the 
kings. 

23 These places are mentioned by Pooocke. 24 these are mentioned by Maundrell. 

2 ® Lazarus, the brother of Martha^ind Mary. 
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Blagclelen,26 neare jg a stone in the ground in the forme o£ a Dolphim, Savio’^ sat on 

when they told him Lazar as was deade. The howse of Martha neare it. 

From thence we went vp to Mount Calverey, from w<Jii Mount we see pi'ectly y« Dead sea & river 
of Jordan. Thence we went to Bethage [Bethphage] wheer Savio^^ sent for the Asse. Theirs 
a Church, & in it they show y® print of or Savior's foote he left when he assended.2« Great devotions 
we pay theire. Neare this, a bow shot of, is the place Savio^ made y® prayer, & the place 
Savior wept over Jerusalem. A groate hewne out of a rock a Church & 12 Arches, in w<^^ 
y® Appostles made y® Creede.^Q By this in [? is] a rock, in is the Tombs of 47 Proffetts.^® 

We returned by the gate Sturkelena, neare w®^ is the howse of S5 Jn® y® Evengelist now 
a Convent. The Citty we Compassed ; they say its 3 Engl miles round, but I iud.se them not aboue 
two.27 The wall was built about 100 yeares since by a Genoa Runagado, And hath 7 gates. 1, 
The golden gate was wald up. 2. The gate Sturkelena.^^ 3, Mount Sion gate, 4. Bethlem 
gate, 5, Damaskus gate, 6. Herrods gate. 7, Si Stephens gate. 

5^^ day. We enterred the Temple, being ye 13 day July 1669, every Pson Payinge 17^ Lyon 
Dollers.-® 1®* place we see is on Mount Calverey, on w®^ x^bram offerd his sonn Jsaac, but this is w^^out 
y® temple gate & a Chappell to it. 2. The stone of vnction, wheere they annoynted or Savio’^s boddey 
when taken from the Crosse. On this stone is spent abondance Kisses & prayers and much Mer- 
chandize hallowed, as Lynnen webbs, beads & many other things, & all reliques. 20 Lamps burne 
Over it, & are verry large & rich, being all of Silver, & some set out w*^ rubies & other Jewells. 3. 
The holly Sepulchre, in w®^^ burne Continewally 42 great Lamps, all Silver, & set w*^ Jems & verry 
ligg. 4. The stone, Noli me tangere for o* Savio^ had not then assended. 5. The Chappell of 
the Apperition, 6, The Alter of Scorgeinge, 7. The Alter of the holly Crosse. 8. The presou 
where Savio^ was putt. 9. The Chappell where they devided o* Savio’® garmi®. 10. The 
Chappell of Hellen where y® 3 Crosses were found. 11. The Chappell of y® iuuention of the 
holly Crosse. 12. The assent to Mount Calverey .so 13. The Chamber where Christ wasnaled to y® 
Crosse. 14. The place where he was Orusefyed. 15. The rent in the rock impossible to be don 
by art. 16. The Navell of y® world. 17. The Stone where the Angell sat. 18. The Chappell of 
y® Lattins. 19, The quire of the Chinch. 20. The Sepulchre of y® Kings Died in y® Holly 
band, 21. The Chappell of y® Abbisseens [Abyssinians]. 22. The Chappell of y® Arminyons. 
23. The Chap: of y® Greeques. 24. The Chap: of y® Oopties [Copts]. 25. The Chap: of 
y® Jacobites. 2G. The Chap : of y® Gregorians, 27. The Cha : of y® Nestorians. 28. The 
Chappell of y® Marrionites [Maronites]. 29. The Sepulchre of Joseph of Aremathea & Necode-^ 
mus. 30. The Rock where they say y® head of Adam was found • they show y® heade. 

July 1669. 1. We went out at Bethlem gate for Bethlem, formerly cald the gate 

of Hebron. On y® left band is the village wheere the Jewes tooke Oounsell against o^ Saviof , 2. 
In the way is y® place where the Turpentine [terebinth] tree grew.^^ 3. The Oisterne of the 


2® All mentioned by Maundrell, 

Ma-ondrell gives the dimensions as 2^ miles. A Journey from Aleppo io Jerusalem, p. 146. 

28 Dsnally called the Dung Gate. See Haundrell, A Journey from Aleppo io Jerusalemy p. 148. Compare Della 
Valle, Voyages, Yol. I, p. 319, Nous arrivames 4 la porte de la ville appellee Sterqniline, parce <ine de oe Ooste-la 
elle est pnrgee de toutes oes immondioes par nn oondnit on esgont qui y est.’’ 

29 Hanndrell says, None enter in but such as have first paid their appointed oaphar * , * . For Franks 
it is ordinary 14 dollars per head. A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 90. 

so These and the following places are mentioned by Maundrell and Pocooke. 

SI ** In the road { from Jerusalem to Bethlehem) you meet , ... the famous turpentine tree, in the shade 
of which the Blessed 'Virgin is said to have reposed, when she was carrying Christ in her arms, to present him to the 
Lord at Jerusalem. Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusulem^ p. 116 f. 
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Magy.33 4. The place \\’heere y© Propliett Habbakluike was taken vp by the heare of the heade & Carried 
to Babbilon.^-' 5* The Convent of the Greekes whore y® Propliett Elias dwelt ; neare it is a stone 
wheere they say he lay, & theirs seeoieingly a print of a Boddy in yo stone.32 6, The bowse where 
Jacob Lodged when he caime from Alesopotamia to Hebron.^s 7, q ^ame to Rama Ephrata where 
is y° ruins of y® sepulchre of Rachell.32 8. Bethleni, a mile from it, is seuerall systems belonging 
to K. David, w^ii in his tyme weere kept lockt, now open, but the springs that fed them most stopt. 
9. Att Bethlem is A monastrey of y® ffranciscans, & hj it is a Large Church built by Q. Hellen, & 
afterwards by Paula Romana,®^ in w®^ are 434 large Marble pillers in the boddy of y® Church, such 
as are rarely now in anie other place to be seene for lenth & bignesse. We weere showne tymber at 
Joppa, w®^ they s^ was to repaire the roff of it; pitty its it should lie as it now does. 10. Att 
y® vpp [upper] end of this church is (downe 6 steps) y® place where stood y® Manger, & y® Virgen 
Mary was delivered of 0 ^ Savio?. 12. On the right side of y® place y® virgin was delivered in, is a 
great Marble Stone in w®^ Alarble they show, & its lik y® picture I gen^^y see drawne for Jerrom 
in the naturall stone Naturally theire. 13. Next is the Chappell of y® virgin Marter Katherine, 
whose heade & Chappell the[y] haue showne me in SpaineS^ in the Dukd [dukedom] of Tuskany. 
14. The Alter of Joseph, 15. The Sepulchres of the Innocents. 16, The Sepulchre of S*^ 
Eusebius, 33 all in the same grote, & round we went in j^estion [procession] w^ii Kandells in 0 ^ 
hands, singing according to y® bookes then in o^^ hands, & kneeling see often y® ptestant [protestant] 
knees weere not a litle weary. 17. The jjlace where Jerrom Translated y® hible out of hebrew 
into lafctin, & Jerroms Sepulchre. 18. The Sepulchre of S*^ Paula & Etochia^s hir daughter. 
19. Goeing out of the Church on the left hand is the scholes of Jerom. 20. A bow shot 
south from this Church, is y® grote y® virgin xMary fled to w*^ 0 ^ Savio’^ for feare of Herrod 
and as she past into the Grote, w®^ is in a rock, some of hir Milk spurtled ags*= y® side of y® groate, 
w®^, by its vertue, hath Chainged them into Milkey earth, w®^ they make into Cakes sell to pilgrims 
for yo virgins Milke, & being pulverated, they give to Oatle or uursses w®^^ want Milk, Ss it increases 
theire Milk, or if lost, recovers it. 37 

day July, We went to the fountaines of Sollomon, cald the sealed fountalnes, 3 Miles 
from Bethlem west, & by them are 3 large fish ponds of gr^ depth, And below them are, in y® valley, 
y® Gardens of Sollomon. The sealed fountaine we went downe into, y® spring some 10 yards lower 
then the surface of y- earth & a large vale in is a great Cisterne, from whence by aquaducts its 
carried throw daile <& over rock to Jerusalem, being about 8 english miles from it.33 Neare these 
are y® village of the shepherds. Next to them the bowse 0 ! Joseph. Next thing showne vs the 
place wheere the Angell appeared to the sheperds, now a ruined Church theire in memory first built. 
A place on a hill wheere Paula Dyed.39 

16 July 1669. We returned back to Jerusalem by y® Mountaines of Judea ; in y® way we rid 
over y® plaice wheere Senacharibbs army was incamped & y® Angell slew 1,000,000 in a night; y® 
place is verry Title, & in reson vnlikly to conbaine halfe y® noraber ; its about 5 Milo fro Jerusalem. 


32 See Poooclie, Travels in the Eastf p, 435, for all these places. 

33 S. Paola Romana was abbess of the convent of Bethlehem in the fifth century, 

3* The author is confusing Saint Catherine of Alexandria with Saint Catherine of Siena. The former, 
martyred in the fourth century, was said to have been transported to the monastery founded by St. Helena on 
Mt. Sinai ; the latter was buried in Spain in the fourteenth century. 

St. Eusebius, a bishop of the fourth century, was killed by an Arian woman with a stone, and was 
afterwards canonized. 

36 St. Eustoohia was superior of a monastery at Bethlemen and was martyred in A. D. 419. 

3T Maundrell gives this legend, and adds, A Jovmyey from Ale^yo to Jerusalemt p. 122, “the virtue ascribed 
to the chalk perhaps may be true enough, it being well-known how much fancy is wont to do in things of this 
nature. ’* 

38 goo Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp. 118—120, for a description of Solomon's Pools. 

3® “ An old desolate nunnery, built by St. Panla, and made the more memorable by her dying in it. Maundiell, 
op. cit,, p. 120. 
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Distant from this is a village now, & many years agoe, is & was inhabbited by Christians, & the 
Turks haue attempted to live among them, but die all ia verry short tyme after theire comeinga 
among them ; Soe now they lett y® xpians live quiet theire Neare this is y^ place y® marble 
pillers at Bethlem weer hewne out. A mile from this is r P^ace y® buuches of grapes weere taken 
from by Caleb !k Joshua, vnlikly now to y® eie to beare anie such. A mile further is yQ fountaine 
wheer Phillip Baptized the Eunuke.^^ By this is Phillips village.^i 

3 mile further is the Besart of John Baptist. In y® edge of a rocke is his bowse, & hewne 
out of y® rock, the bei wherein he lay cut out of y® stone, w®^ the Padrey showes to be his reall 
held- 3 Miles further is the bowse where Elizabeth dwelt & the fountaine by w®i^ we dyned.*^! 

Xeare it a stones cast the bowse wlieere S* Jii® Baptist was borne>2 

Next that a mile on y® rocks is the Sepulchres of y® Maccabees. Some few Miles from that, & 
about one Mile froms Jerusa, is a Convent of Greekes called y® Oonueiit of the holly Crosse, The 

tree on y® Crosse was made Savio^ sufferd on being Out thence. Over w®^ place was built 

by Queen Hellen a faire Church, in y® vpper end of w®^ they, the Greeks^w®!^ now hold it, tho y® 
xpians of spiandom did formerly, show the hole out of w®^ it was digged, & pmitt not vs to goe neare 
it w*^ 0 ^ shoWes On, they esteeme y« ground soe holly. We refresht o’^ seifs theire good water 
& one bowers stay, being almost spent w^^ riding in the heate. Betwixt this & Jerusalem is Mount 
Guibaon, on w®^ Solloman was crowned Kinge, alsoe is a faire fish poole cald Sollomons. We 

eiitred y*^ Oitty at y® gate Bethlem, & as at every Mile & some tymes less, we p^ a doller & | a doller 

& 3 dollers a man for Copher headmoiiey,^^ Gards & usance, Soe now, coming from Bethlem, they 
at y® gate took 3 a p® as usence Money. 

17 day July 69, The Oerenioneys of the Convent, wheere all this while we sate and dranke & 
lodged, for, tho abroad, o^ pVitions attended vs from that Oonuent (saue at Nazareth & Bethlem 
wheere y3 2 Conuents belonge to them), being pformed, & Leauoiiig 0 ^^ Gratuitys of 30 Dollers 
a man, we Mounted for Rama. Litle of note in y® way, saue y® bowse of Jeremiah & tho good theifs^ 
neare w®^ we lay in the wide rocks, & had Jacobs pilloe & not soe much plaine ground as to lie at lenth 
in. Ait Ramali we got by sun rise y® 18, at w place the villann clruggerman of Joppa lives y* tooke 
28 Dollers a heade to Gide vs 50 Mile & sent Only one footeman. The Druggermans [Dragoman’s] 
name is cald Abram [ Ibrahim], a grand Roge, for he is for this money to give vs a Meale of good 
treat at goeing & y® same at returne And send w*^ vs a good gard of Jenuesarys & Mount vs 
well y none of w®^ we had, 

18 July, Arriveing at Joppay, we hyred a boate for Mount Carmell but o^ landinge place was 
Capha,^^ a mile beyond it. Soe we took horsse & paid 2 dolP® p’^ head for Copher & horsses ; y® 
Ariabbs take it, being theire Command^®. Arriveinge at y® top of Mount Carmell, w®^ is 2 Mile 
from Capha, theire stands y® ruine of an Old Oonuent, Alsoe y® groote wheere Elias slept, Kept by 7 
Padrey or ffrauciscan fryers who live in a small Convent under that ruined, w®^^ is a bow Shott aboue. 
Att the bottom of this hill, they showed vs a large Grote or Oaue hewed out of y® naturall rock, 
where Elias preched, & w^^iu y“ a place wheere y® Angell appeared to him, both now kept by 5 
Indians, live theire, Converted in India by the padre Guardian, & caime out of it him, & 
spend all theire tyme in Devotions. Two leagues of, aboue on the Mount, they tell vs of Elias 
foaataine,^5 & ye y^ay to yS y® feild in w^-^ are found y® Stone water Mellons.^5 Telling vs this 

— Elias posing by y® Garden, desired of him a Mellon. The gardner said they weere 
stones. Replied the pfet [ prophet ] Elias, stones lett them be, of w®^ I haue One to show. 


40 « We came to a village called Booteshallab ; eoncerziiiig which they relate this remarkable property, that no 
Turk can lire in it above two years. By virtue of this report, whether true or false, the Christians keep the 
village to themselves without molestation.” Maundrell, A Journey from Ale^yo to Jerusalem, p. 128. 

All these places were seen by Maundrell. Yol. XXXVI, p. 179 : n. 100. 

*2 See Maundrell’s explanation of Elizabeth’s two dwelling-places. A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p . 125. 

See note on Vol XXXVI, p. 179 : n. 100, ** See Maundrell, A. Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 76. 

See Thevenot, A Toyage info the Levant, for these and many of the other sites mentioned by Bell. 
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19 July 1669. We departed from Mount Garmeli for Jii^ de Acra, wbeere we landed by 10 
Clock ill the morninge; ye bay is 3 leagues over. But I must not forget o’^ hansom, tho meaiie, 
treate at y® Convent on Mount Carmell ; y® padrey governedore, being a pious & wise man, prayd 
for vs, & gaue vs good advice, & fish, eggs & fruite & cleane linnen, & box [of] dishes, spoones 
& forks, as neate as if in a princes Court. Att night we put to sea for Sidon, but put back ; y® 22 ^^ 
we attempted againe, & pceeded. In the way we vewed Tyer, hath litle to show, being ioyned to 
y® maine land, tho formerly an Isle. Theirs a small Caine [hlian] for Marchants; its 7 leagues from 
Sydon & 3 or 4 Leagues good ground & well Cultured ; Ollive trees & walnuts & s'euall Towns in 
y® way. 

We arrived at Sydon at 4 Clock in y® afternoone 23 day, & weere respectfully treated by y® 
french marchants tlieire.^® Jn ye towne is litle of acc^ sane y® bashaws Serallia, w®^ we had y® 
pviledge to se & driiike a dish Coffe w*^ him ; 2 Castles it hath w^Mn in y® sea, a bridge from 
them to y® towne. Its forme[r] Circumference yet to be seene, w®^ I iudge 5 English miles, but now 
not One. 

2S clay July. Att 8 Clock at night, we imbarqned for Byrnte, w®^ is 8 leagues from Sydon & 
on y® sea coast. We arrived theire before day of the 24^^ July 16G9. The trade of it y® french 
haue Tottally, w®^ is for silk & is y® fynest turkey makes. The price Currant, when wee weere 
theire, was 10 Lyon Dollers the Ilotteloe,^^ since falne to 9. Theire Rottilo makes 3 Engl great 
pounds at 24 ounces to y® pound liabberdepoyze [avoirdupois]. Its well stored variety of good 
fruite, And hath many Mulberrie trees about it, w*^ good plaines about a mile brode & a mile longe* 
Its a small Towne but hath seuerall vessells belonginge to it. One, when I was theire, on the stocks, 
iudged would cost to put to sea 7000 Dollers. Its much ruined, as appeares by large bowses of fra 
stone w®^ are not inhabbited, & decays more & mor as y® Marches told me. Eight of the longest & 
biggest Fillers of blew stone all of a peece lie w^^out the towne, 4 & 4 .^ [ and ] stand at some dis- 
tance one from an other but not in anie order as when sett in the building the[y ] did belonge to, of 
■wch they only remaine to tell y^ theire formerly was on[e ] in or near the place they now lie <& stand 
in. 


About a mile from Bariiie they show the place wheer George slew the dragon, and 
hono’^ George as theire Champion.^® 

July, 25 1669. Wee imbarqned from Barute at as3ara[‘asr],^® w®^ is 4 Clock in y® 
afternoone, & arrived at Trippelo in Sirria next day, 25 July 1669, at One Clock in the 
afternoone, At Consul Waggoners [Wagner’s] bowse, a Dutchman. 

In the way, w®^ is betwixt Byrute & Trippilo 10 Leagues, we se seuerall small townes on 
y® Mountaines adioyneing Mount Lebanus, w®^ are inhabbited by the greekes & better cultured then 
anie place of y® Turks seene by vs since we pted from Jeruselem till we caime theire. 


46 vVe were met by several of tbe French merchants from Sidon j they having a factory there, the most 
considerable of all theirs in the Levant.” Manndrell, A Journey ffom Ale^^o to Jerusalem, p. 59. 

*7 Compare Thivenot, A Voyage into the Levant, ed. 1687, Part II, p. 32, *'The weights that are used in that 
Conntry (Aleppo) for gross commodities are the l^ottle and the Oque, The Bottle weighs commonly 600 Drachms, 
or 500 Pound weight of Marseilles. The Bottle of Persian Silk, contains 680 D{s or five pound and a third of 
Marseilles weight, the Bottle of Aleppo is of 720 D^®, or 5 pound weight and a half of Marseilles.” 

At the east end of Beroot are to be seen seven or eight beantiful pillars of granite, each foot long, and 
three in diameter.” Maundrell, A Journey from Alep;po to Jerusalem^ p. 56, 

*9 Manndrell, op. cit, p. 50. 

Compare The Travels of Certain Englishmen into Foreign Countries, 1500—1611 (ColleoHon of Voijages and 
Travels, fg, 791), “ The third time for public prayer, every day, is at the tenth hour of the day, called by the Turks, 
Kindi, by the Moors, Assera, about three or four of the clock, afternoon. 
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Att Trippeloe, Consall Peeter Waggoner, a noble spirritted & Gennerous pson, both for 
Company & his entertainem^ ttcJi I tasted of, staying theire till the 27 day July, I found theire 
5euerall Engl Marchants of Alleppo, french & Dutch, Chased away by sicknesse theire, 

Blunt & Hemsworth, my fellow travellers into y® holly land, then pted me. They for 
Mount Lebanus to a greke festiyall & I for Scanderone. This feast the Greeks call yQ feast of 
Expiation in Commemoratio of o^ Savio’^^ Transfiguration. 

In the Cittie of Trippiloe are several! faire buildings. It stands a mile from the Sea, a place of 
£?ood trade for Loge silk, & the Bashawe hath a Doller for every Rottelo^i shipt out & sends his 
sary" to se it weighed before baileiuge. Theirs 5 Castles or towers on the Marreene, is a mile 
from y® <& On the Marreene is a large Caine [kliaTi] for all marchants goods to be put in, 

or saifiy laid up. 

27 July 1669. I imbarqued for Scanderoone in a boate I hyred, all y® Marreners turkes, & I 
all alone, Consull Peter Waggoner haueing sent aboard pvitions & wyne for 3 tymes my voyage 
vnknowne to me. It was 8 Clock at night when I imbarqued, & at 7 Clock in the morninge on ye 
29 day July I arrived at Scanderroone, haueing had a fresh gaile all y® way. Its betwixt these two 
places 45 Leagues. In the way is only one litle towne for we saile terra terra for feare of 
y®Malte 2 ;e ; The land towards the sea verry high & mountanous, always haueing Clouds dwelling on 
them. 

Thursday 29 July 1669, I went aboard Capt Dyer Bates, who would not let me goe for 
Cyprusse as I had hyred the boat to doe, but Cap* Kerringlon sent hir theire to meete Cap* Midleton 
& Cap*^ Morris to baue theire Company for England. 

ony* Wed^ 1669, With Cap* Bates, Baalam, Steele we tooke horsse fro 
Scanderoone for Alleppo at 6 Clock afternoone. Alexand' Travell, Pine, Hussey & 7 
More set [out] for Alleppo the day before. We lay the first night at By land, w®^ is 10 Engl miles 
from Scanderoone & in way weere much hiuderd or stopt by a great Carravan from Mekay 
[Mecca], w®^ weer from first to last a days iurney longe, in Cammells, mules & horssmen. At 
Byland, by y® cold waters, we pitched, and had y® Musique w®^ the Jackalls made who are theire 
Terry many, & 20 Ouple of deepe-mouthed hounds in a feild make not halfe the noyse. Theire barqe 
is like a Contrey Curr. 

5 Augi 1669, Thirsday, noone, we over tooke y®worshipU y® Consull of Alleppo^^t the pson 
[parson], Mr Sramptonss and about 20 of the Alleppo E^l factorey, who had beeiie in the 
mountaines dureing the heate of the Contagi® at Alleppo and weere returneing to Alleppo, pitched 
at a ifiace Cald the Cold waters. They ingaged stay in theire Tent, for owne being put on 
a vnruly Mule run away w*^ it & spoiled it. 

6 Aug^K We pitched at y® brinke of y® River Ephraim & at sun sett remoued, And 
Caime by sun set on y® 7, for we lie still all the day '& ride in the night, for y* the heate is not to be 
indured to ride in in the day time. 

7 Aug^K We pitched at A Church & y® ruins of a famous Monastery Cald S* Symons.^e 

8 Aug^<. We arrived in Alleppo by Sunn riseiug in the Morninge, but in way weere assalted 
by the Arrabbs, who see wee weere to strong after y® fyreing some pistolls & long Guns ; [they] weer 
invisable to vs but as we past ne[ar], theire stones heere & theire out of theire slings caime amongst 
vs. The Crack they gaue told vs they weer not farr of, but the(y) weere iu y© rocks soe safe we 


51 See note on p. 161, n. 47. 52 gee Tbevenot, Voyage to the Levant, ed. 1887, p. 221. 

es See Yol. XXXYI, p, 174, n. 71. i,e., De Lannoy, see Yol. XXXVI, p. 131, n, 60 

55 SeeYol.XXXYI,p.l34,n.61. 

56 "‘The Monastery of Sfe Simeon the Stylete with the remainder of his so famous Pillar, which is still to he 
seen.” Tavernier, Travels, ed. 1684, Yol. I, Book II, p. 56. 
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could not find them. In Alleppo, Tlio inuUed by the Oonsull to accept his howse, yet I did excuse 
my seKe57 & made bold Jn? Shepherd, ss a marchant theire, whose entertainemt, for five 

weekes dureing stay was bountefall, & he thought not his owne howse entertanem* enough, but 
betwixt Meales, niorne & night, treated vs, either in gardens or some other place, w^*i raritys of 
drink & meat & other Novells of pleasure, 

Alleppo is esteemed One of the best & fynest built Cittys in y® Turkish Empire. Its a place 
of great trade, Many Carravans comeinge to it Druggs, Calls, falladoes, Goats ^Yooll, But silke 
y® Chiefe.®^ In y® Bazars or Shopps, w®^ are in streets intire, & all tradesmen together, are more 
variety of Commodities then in anie other Citty in y® Empire. The Bashaw was at my being theire 
at Candia, & y® sabbashawe Gouern^. The streets are full of Doggs, w®ii y® people haue great 
Charrity for, & give money for them, as we to o^poore. The great number of these doggs make 
theire Citty stiixke, for when aide die, they never berry them, but one eats an other; & in every 
place his Carkasses, w®^ are Noysom. It stands in as good an Aire as anie Citty in the uneversse, 
not a Chide [cloud] to be scene six Months in y® yeare neare it. Its well served fresh xvater, 
fruits of all sorts verry good, Beefe, but espetially Mutton. For goodness I never Tasted anie 
in my life Soe pallatable & fatt. The sheepe follow y® shepherd in those as a dog his in 
England, & haue tailes to y® houghs that weigh 20, 15, some 25^^ weight, all fatt.^o What is more 
then can be eaten they make Candles of, are y® best of Tallow in the world. Theire Wync is 
alsoe verry good, This Citty is 50 Engl Miles from anie pt of the Sea, 

The factories recreation is Coursinge at y® Season wth Grayhounds, & they beginn y® 15 
September, & soe hauo hunting till March following. Theire Chiefe officer in y® ffeilde is cald 
y® Cope of ye Hnnt.®^ He hath 2 assistants & seuerall other officers. They haue gerd^y 10 brace 
of grayhounds in y® feild at once And seldom lesse English in the feild then 50 English, Many 
turks at Certain tymes attend their sports, some french and Dutch. Theire Course is often after 
the pusse [hare] 3, 4, 5 Engl miles w^^i a brace or leace [leash] grayhounds after hir, & she often 

out runs them all. The Cope fynes all y® observe not order in y® feild. Some tymes they hunt y® 
wild boare, of w°^ they haue many & furious [as] many of theire horsses show. I need not 
Commend theire horsses, for gen^^ faime spaires me y® Charracter, Theire grayhounds are like or 
Monggrell Grayhounds in England, Corse shapfc, and theire feete more longe & large and will endure 
besides beinge rapid & swifter, a larger Corse. 

The faotorey Oonsistes of vizt, — 1. The Worship^i Jn® De La Noy, Oonsull. 2. The Minister, 
M^ Tho fframpton. 3. The Ohuce [Chians], Hen : fiutton. 4, Jn® Shepherd. 5. 

Ja® Yarne, 6 . M^ Tho Boddiugton. 7. Steele. 8 . Bloodworth. 9. M^ W Carey. 
10. Person [? Parson] Chappell. 11. M’^ Mun Browne. 12. M^ Edwin Browne. 13. IVD 
Edward Browne. 14, M*^ Hussey. 15, M^ Harrington, 16. M^ Blunt. 

17. M^ ffra. Hemsworth. 18. M* Pooley. 19, M^^ Steereman. 20. 

Richard fflyer. 21, M^ Baull. 22. M^ Metcalfe. 23. M’^ Jn® Taffnell. 24. 

Northley. 25. M^ Anto Baalam. 26. M^ Smith. 27. M^ Langley. 

28. Mr W Ashhby. 29. Mr Edw Hartopp. 30. Mr Aron Goodyeare, 31. Mr 
Ivett. 32. Mr Stubbert. 33, Mr Nicolls. 34. Mr Sam Godscall : 

]je 0 pe[s] y® bowling allies [alleys]. 35. Downes, y® Barber. 36. Mr Ed^ Vame. 37. Mr 

Vame. 88 . Docter Harper. 

fiT See Yol. XXXVI, p. ISt, for John Campbeirs complaint of his treatment by Be Lannoy* 
fis See Vol. XXX7I, p. 134. 

See Tavernier, Travels, ed. 1684, Tol. I, Book II, p. 57 £., and Thevenot, Voyage to the Levant, ed. 1387, 
p. 30 ff. 

Pat-tailed sheep, dumbo. 

Compare Be Bruyn, Voyage au Levant, Yol. II, p. 33 ^ '* Ohasse Anglaise .... Election d nn Maitre 
de la Ohasse .... II y en a ton] ours nn de oetbe nation qtii poute le nom de oapo, pai’Oe qn il est le chef de la 
Troupe, II a deux assistants efe un Tresorier pour I'aide? pendant sou exeroice,*’ 
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Mr Allexander Travell. M'- Artlier Pine, M' Rosse Wood, M' P Rockesley, Mr 

Lee Grarcsner, M' Kinge, Mr W? fframpton, facter Marreen. 

These 8 persons Died at tlie tyme of my beinge tlieire, 2 of y^ sicknesse, 6 of the Scanderroone 
sicknesse. 

In discorse Shepherd, y® King ol ye Arrabbs haueing then given him a vizIt, told 

ine its theire Custome to say, vhen anie euell thought ^omes in theire heade (as to take life or 
estate), they say, stoffiloe [isfaglifirullah], is in Eng, God foijid I doe it^s ; yet none more redy. 

And in discorse concerning the Derell, they Defend tlieire honoring him, and when reproved, Ask 
T® what he was. say, a great Angell in y® Oort of heaven, & for his disobeadience cast mit. 
Whv, say they, then should we not feare him. He is but a courtier out of favo'’ & may be re'ced 
in agLine“ soe its good to keepe frends. The Arrabbs are calcl y® wild, defend theire robbing 
as in^st, & declare themselues the oftspring of Esau. And Jaacob, haueing got all the good blessings, 
kisaw', say they, caime, & his father had not ought to give him, soe bid him goe a broad & Catch 
what he could. Soe they at this day doe. And when they rise in y® morniiige, they turne to y® Sun 
riseing and pray that some good thing may come theire way, Garravan, or passengers, or other bootey , 
w®b they take as if god had sent it them ; for, say they, its not reason thou should haue soe much & 
I soe litle, & live to this day by rapine. 

Att 12 Clock at noone, w®^ the Turks call Assarah [sara'lIhaJiar,^^ noon]. They, on theire 
steeples w<^'^ haue terrets, but no belly [belfry], crie w«^ great noys, somes tymes 5, 6, 7, or more, for 
then all must pray where ever they are. The men ii^y® great Mosk steeple crie in theTurks lingua, 
glory to y® great god & prases to theire great pfett, w®^ is y® light of god elce would sit 
in Darknesse & words to this purposse. They haue songs at eight or 12 Clock at night And at 
4 Clock in y® moriiinge, some times an hovrer, some tymes two or more together, Some tymes for 
safty of some from Meca, there ;3ets tomb ; some |^mes they sing, or howle rather, for some sick 
or deade, & will doe both verry lively. They haue psons they bier w®^ does it, & soe they are many 
or few at one place or 2 or 3 for longer or shorter space. 

The Turks thinke they offend not when they cheate or breake faith the Franks, for the 
on[e] trew beleivers thother Doggs. And if money be in the way they care not to keep peace w^^^ 
Kings. They say anie wind will blow away that paper thats not fastned bagg of Money on it. 

Min[s3ter x-glans p. e., cliristian ministers] ought to be of Currage for otherwise they get noe 
esteeme. A xp,ian embassado’^, [was] affronted by a bassh aw appoynted to dispatch him, [who] 
demanded a great some & woud not dispatch him. Soe y® x^ian became troblesome, often 
thrusting himselfe before y® Bashaw when he would [have] had him elce wheer. On w®^ y® Bashaw 
said, did he not see or feare his attendants, who commanded his life at a word. y® xpian, does 
not thou feare to tell me soe, when thy life in word is in my hand, psenting a dagger at his brest. 
He, seing yi currage, Commended it, and Granted his dispatch. 

In the Ganle Caine [? Ghall Khan^ Corn-market] The Gammells hurds w®^ come thether w*^' 
goods are lefct at 1000 Lyon Dollers p’’ an [annum] to y® Banuian men.®^ 

One night at Supper on y® tarras, some in waggery threw a p® [piece] of a tile among rs, w®^ 
begot a discorse, & M Shepperd affirnid it common to be among y® lurks for great stones, 
potsherds, tiles & such like to come among them as if it rained them. And y* on theire tarras among 
them Once it was soe, but hurt to none, w®^ thiog[s] are Cast by the Spirritts. 


62 i. e., God keep mefron the very idea of it ; see Doaj, SiippUment am Diciionnatres Arabes, s, v. gJiafur, 
6® See p, 161, n, 50. 6* The author shows bis Indian training. By * Bannian men,’ he means merchants. 
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The people cald y® Tarkeman [Turcomans] are great Grasiers & reputed a Cast of honest 
people. They Graise from Bagdat to Stambole in a yeare, & pass numberlesse herds of Cattle 
& droues of sheepe. Some tymes a part of them are 10 days passing a towne. The[y] spreat 
[spread] aboue 100 [? miles] iu the Coiitrey & furnish all places as they pass & Trarell tlieire 
fammilies.®^^ 

IQ Aujust 1669. I Downs betwixt 5 6 Clock in the morning rid around y® Citty 

of Alleppo & vewed y'» graves of y® deal, at weere lOO'^s v^eepeing over y® graves of theire dead 
freinds. That day hD Langley, Godscall, Goody eare weere chased ashore by a Corseir of 

Malta, & robd the vessell of all, & after sunk hir. They came from Trippelo in Assiria, but lost all 
theire robes, I, the weeke before escaped narrowly* 


Seuerall words I lernt of y® Arrabbs.®» 


Ish ish ma haddali 

[a^sh ism hadda ?'] 

What call y'*^ this 

Ish ish mack 

^ai/sh zsmaJs .^] 

Whats yo^ name 

Subbolk heir 

^Subh-al-hhayrJ 

Good morrow 

Mishalk heir 

[mii'a’ al-lvhayr'\ 

Good night 

Shitack Haddah 

li)Cttddcti^ 

Is this yours 

Shite 

[shit\\ 

It is mine 

Became ] 

i [bi-ham ? (how much ? )] 1 

f What price 

or > 

< [aph hadda taman *? > . 

or 

Escod toman J 

[ What is the price of this ?] J j 

[ for how much 

Kittier 

[katJilr : Jsettlr (colloc[.)] 

It is too much 

Gibb 

[Jib: gib (coiloq.)] 

Goe, fetch, or briage 

Roe 

fmft] 

Goe 

Autane 


Give me 

Tawell 

[tavil} 

Longe 

Cosseir 

tqafir] 

Short 

Hyke 

[/isyj] 

Thus 

Halcod 

[hikadda: like this] 

Thus much 

Haddah 

[hadda (colloq.)] 

This 

Haddack 

[haddah (eolloq.)] 

That 

Howne 

[Jiawn (coiloq.)] 

Heere 

Howneke 

[hawnth, hawmhi (coiloq.)] 

Theire 

Hatme Beed 

{Jidt-ni hid (coiloq.), give me wine, 

Give me wyne (w^^out water) 

Sheele 


take away 

Ish liallock 

[aysh hdla¥\ 

how doe you 

Tybe 


well 

Cow Mille 

[IcdmiV] 

verry well 

Crack 

[waraqj] 

Paper 

Gambouhes 

[bdhush, hdbuj (coiloq.) = Pers. 
pd-pusH^ 

slippers 

Mille 

[mallh^ 

Good 


cia The chief meat-supply of Egypt still comes through Syria in this Way. 

66 I have to thank Professor E. Gt. Browne of Cambridge for much generous help in solving the riddles of this 
list The author took down his words in the Syrian ooUocLuial form of Arabic ( vide Crow’s AfaHo Manmh 
Luke’s Oriental Grammars, Series IV), apparently, from a Jewish guide or dragoman. 
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Moimille ‘| 
or > 

r \^warmallh'] | 

f Badd 

Wakesh J 

[ J 

tBadd 

Emtee 

[^aymta (colloq.)] 

When 

Helwack 

\liallah (colloq.)] 

now 

Aslian 

\jsihsan (colloq.)] 

Better 

Eigh 

[«i'] 

Yes 

La 

m 

Noe 

Is youn 

\_ahymun'] 

today 

Amsee 

[ayns] 

yesterday 

Godde 

{ghad^ 

tomorrow 

Imberhalib 

[emlari}f\ (colloq.)] 

Last nigbt 

Il-lyle 

\_al-layla] 

This nigbt 

11 yonn aiitane soof' 

[al-yawn *atl-nlsvf2 

Today give me woll 

Godde beteeke bliorro€>ffe 

{^fjhadi bi-ap'kal hJiarvf^ 

Tomorrow lie give yQ 

Lambe 

Wahad 

[wahid'] 

One 

temine 

[itlmayn ; ifnen (colloq,)] 

two 

telatab 

[thalatJia, ttldta (colloq.)] 

three 

Arbah 

\arha*a\ 

fower 

ham see 

[Jchamsi'] 

live 

Sitte 

\sitii] 

six 

Subhab 

\_sah^a\ 

Seaven 

Temane 

[thatndniya ; teir.dni (colloq.)] 

eight 

Tissab 

[^?Va] 

Nyue 

Ashbarab 

l^ash'a] 

ten 

Edash 

[hidash (colloq.)] 

Elleaven 

Tenasb 

[iWdsJi (colloq.)] 

Twelue 

Telatasb 

[taUt^dsh (colloq.)] 

Tbirteene 

Aibatasb 

l^ard^at^dsh (colloq.)] 

fowerteeiie 

Amstasb 

\_kham$t*asJi (colloq.)] 

fifteene 

Siitasb 

[sitPdsh (colloq.)] 

Sixteene 

Subbatasb 

[sehWash (colloq.)] 

Seaventeene 

Temane tasb 

[tamunPdsli (colloq.)] 

Eighteenc 

Tissa tasb 

[tifaPash (colloq.)] 

Nyneteene 

Ashbexeeia^ 

[‘tsArm] 

Twenty 

Telateene 

[taldUn (colloq.)] 

30 

Arbeene 

[arha^iTi] 

40 

hamseene 

IJchamslTh^ 

50 

Sitfceene 

[sittin'l 

60 

Sttbeene 

\jsahHn] 

70 

Tammaneene 

\tamdnin (colloq.)] 

80 

Tisseene 

iMn] 

90 

Meash 

[wi’o] 

100 

Else 


1000 

Asbaratellass 

\^^ashrai-alf'] 

10000 


fryday the 9** September 1669. Att 5 Clock in ye morninge, Cap Bates, my Bonn Cambell*® 
& my selfe tooke horsse at Alleppo for Scandroon, all y® factory accompaninge ts a league on 
orjray,^ And letumd all, sane Ju® shepperd, Mr Varne, Mr Haitop & Mr %er who 


The first mention of John Campbell in this nedrative. 
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accompauned vs to Han Jarr to y© bowse o£ Bnston, ye Carr [? Carrier] where we staid all that 
night and tooke our leave in ye morninge, being verry merry all ye night. We run some dainger 
oE robbing in the way, but got safe aboard y® Mary MarthoP the 12 instant. Abondance of 
Jack alls, partridg & phesant we see in way, 

20 Sepiemher 1669. Monday. Wee weighed Ancor the Wind atN®K®W litle winde in 
the midle of the day, but at 6 at night a fresh gaile at Cape hcggj^s and brought vs by day next 

morninge at Cape Andrea,®^ or y® Isleland of Cyprus. The bredlh of Cypruse is about 30 Engl 
Miles, the lenth 150. 

28 [September'}. Being thirsday, & y® wind faire & fresh till Sunday the 26, at w^ii tyme we 
weere becalmed 5 Leagues of Candia, at y® east end, till Weddensday followeinge. Then 

a fresh Gaile w<^^^ held till the Sixt of October, w^ii day we Ancored before Messena in the Mould"<^ 
And I oSered the Jurats for ptaek [pratique] for my selfe & Sonn Cambell 200 p® of 8 but could 
not pvaile. 

Sunday the 10 October 1669. Wee weighed from Messena, & past ye vaire [phare]"^^ Scicillia 
On y® One Side, The Callabria On the other, w®^ is y® popes Coiitrey,^^ And not aboue 2 Leagues 
betwixt poynt & poynt, and always seting in a greate Current Betwene Scilla & Cbaribdis. ScUla 
is the poynt on the Callabria side & Cbaribdis on the Sissellyne side. 

Monday 11 October 1669. We weere becalmd, & lay by Strumhelo [Stromboli], y® burning 
Isleland, & w*^in 8 or 4 leagues 6 or 7 litle Islelaods not inhabited, w®^ smooke, but yt Cald vuleaa 
[Volcano] most, & now burnes more fnriosly then Strumbeloe did, at this day flames much 
most visible in the night.73 

Tewesday 12 [Ocfoher}. A faire gaile, held till fryday, on w®^i night we sailed by the 
Isleland Elba. Part y® Spanyards haue Cald port Langowne [Porto Langore] ; thother half y® 
Legornezes or Ittallians haue Cald port ffaiero [Porto Ferrajo], a Brave port ; y® Isleland betwixt 
40 & 50 Miles about and lies 12 leagues South of Legorne. We past 5 or 6 small Islelands not 
inhabbited. And at 12 Clock Satterday none, we weere in the rode of Legorne. 

Batter day 16 October 69. We arrived at Legorne, but weere not pmitted to goe to y® Lazeretto 
till Thirsday after, y® 21 October 1669. 

Fryday, 22 of October 1669. We weere reced into y® Lazeretto by 8 in the morninge, and 
lodged 4 days in One Chamber, and after remooed to an other. And three days after we had beeiie 
theire, I, E. B. was driveing a naile, and on thother side in an other Roome I herd repeated the 
blowes I had given. I knockt at s^all places, other Roomes adioyninge to the places I knockt, & 
weere empty, yet had what blowes soever I gaue answerd psently [immediately] at y® places. 


6T See Vol. XXXVT, p. 174. 

i. e., Ras'Khanzir. Compare Della Yalle, Voyages, Yol. IV., p. 512, ‘^Noxis doubUmes le Cap Chanzir, c’est 
a dire le Cap suruomm^ Porco.** 

69 ** Nous nous trouY^mes . . , , au de la du Cap de Saint Andre de Cypre.*’ Op. cit., loc. cii. 

TO See Vol. XXXVI, p. 175. 

Compare Litbgow, Fainefull Peregrinations, p. 398, “ The narrow Seas, wbicb divide Italy and Sicilia .... 
is called the fare of Messina and fretum Sieulum.” Compare also RawUnson MS., C. 799 (Bar grave’s Travels in 
1645), £ol .9, ** Having past Strambolo we entred the Fare, sailing between Sylla (a Sand on the Shoar of Cicely) 
and Caribdis (a Bock on the brink of Calabria), where the Seae divides itself into sundry strong Currents.” 

T2 See Vol. XXXVI, p. 175. 

Ts Compare RawUnson MS., 0. 799 (Bargrave’s Travels in 1646), fols.S and 9, “ In open view of Cecilia before 
we enter the Vare of Messina are the smoaky Islands of Vulcan, the Lipari and furious flaming Strumbolo which 
oasts up fire with a strange violence and a frightfull noise.” 
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Satterday ye 9 Nouember 1669. This Spirrit and till ffryday y« 15 Nouember 1669 continewed 
Iniockiiige, & soe loud, and at seuerall places, some tymes from 7 to 12 Clock at night- but this 
night ife'came & hiiockt at Cambells bed heade or wall, ag£t this pillow lay (for bedds 
weere on the floore). & soe yiolently as if he would [haye] beaten downe the uall. I was then at ye 
table readiiige but minded it not, w^^i Cambell did, and knoct tunes, all w^ii was answerd 
exactly. This Continewed eyery night for 13 nights, and at last we herd noe more, but on the 
10 Norember 69, at 8 Clock at night, M>* Cambell would knock to see if the spirritt or Devell would 
answer, w^^ it did, at ye 3 seuall places Cambell knock at, w*^^ y* violence as il it would [have] 
beaten downe y® wall & to be herd 40 y^® out of y® roome, Cambell tooke a glasse wyne, & said 
to me, heeres to y^. The spirrit psently said a loud heere to y“, and how doe y^, how doe y^ 
'Wee then weere struck wt^ admiration (wonder). The Spirritt, as if he turnd him selfe in Scorne 
and goeing away, s^ in Turkish, Anass & a sictim, w®^ is in English, sonn of a Whoore, And went 
away. 

Monday the l*’^ Becemh^' 1669, I had y® night before taken some milk to boyle wtii rice & 
boiled it, & eate a pottenger full, soe did my sonn Cambell, but w^^^in half an hower after I w^as 
taken soe violent vommitting as I never had formerly. My Sonns^^ was not altogether soe bad* 
The Docter had iiolis of it, and verry Dilygent, in 4 days recoverd me to my former helth, & told me 
yt the Milk of this Contrey deales litle better all Strangers & y<^ the Contrey people darr hardly 
medle it. My Dyefe was Lemmon broth w^^ egg beat in ifc for the 4 days. We staid from ye 

October to y® 2^ December in y® Lazeretto, w^k is 40 days. We staid in Legorne 10 days, & 
in it nothinge of note, saue y^ its a place of greate trade and a ffree port, And a garrison & 
Exceeding stronge^® & y® gards exact intheire dewty, Soe as none an come in, horseman or by Coach, 
but by y® tinkling of a Bell at y® gate they pass, notis is given Round y® towne to y® gates. 

IS December 1660. Wee tooke boate for Peesa & staid theire 2 days, veweinge the Antiquitys 
of y'^ Once famous place, but now lost by Legorne, steales away all theire trade. In it is a faire 
Church cald y® Dona [Duomo], & to it 4 paire of Brazen gates, 3 at y® west end of Cast brass, for 
bigness & rare worke I never saw y® lik ; y® 4 *^k paire are to [have] been brought from 
Jerusalem.76 Neare y® Church stands a Tower [the Campanile] verry high & built Crooked, 
8 stories high, and alsoe a Ooopeloe [the Baptistery] verry faire at y® w’est end of the Dome 
[Duomo]. On y® North side is A place Cald Oampa Santa [Oampo Santo], by reason y® earth 
of it was brought from Jerusalem, And y® vertue of it is to swell y® Deade boddy put into it for 2 or 
thre days and after in 24 bowers turnes it to ashes.^ The next famous Church is y* of y® Kn^® of 
y® Order of S^ Stephen,^® of w®k order y® Grand Duke is of. They weare a redd Orosse in Sattin on 
theire left side of theire Olokes. 

All more is y® Phizique Garden, w®^‘ hath noe thing admyrable in it. The Towne is aboute 
4 litle Eii0 miles aboute by y® wall, w®k ig verry good, and a Cittidell [Citadella d’Artiglieria] by 
y® river side, w®k comes from fflorrence w^k a Garrison in it. From Pisa we tooke hoisse to Sciana 


T* i. e., Joim Campbell, who was, seemingly. Bell’s son-in-law. 

Compare HawUnson C. 799 (Hargrave’s Travslsin 1^46), fol. 8, ** Legorne is a small Cliyanderthe Duke 
of Tnscany bnt a very valuable one, in respect of its Traffick, its forme and its Strength ; nor does it want the 
conveniency of a handsome Mold for Shipps, nor the Embellishments of a faire Piazza (from which Ours in Oovent 
Garden took its patterne) 

^6 The ancient Bronze Gates, destroyed hy the fire of 1595, were replaced in 1606 by the present doors. 

The Oampo Santo was founded in 1203, by Archbishop Ubaldo de Lanfrauchi, who caused 53 ship-loads of 
earth to be brought to it, from Jerusalem. The story of the marvellous properties of the earth appears to have no 
foundation in fact. 

Santo Stefano di Cavalieri, huift in 1565~-159o. 
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[Sienna] and in two Days got thether. This Citty is 6 miles in Compass, y® streets very faire, and 
the howses high. The Madona, or Chiefe Chnrch, is, for y® panemt vnder foote, y® rarest I ever 
beheld. Its y® Story of y® Old testam^ in figures of Marble, all Complexions laid in in natnrall 
stone. The Library in Large hooke of parchra^ & figuers in gold & other rich Cullers painted Terry 
rare on y® parchm*. Nothinge elce Memorable but y® Chappell of S* Katherine, y® Tirgin saint. 

18 December 1669. We tooke horsse for Roome, And in the way Lodged at Monte friscone 
[Montefiascoue], y® place wheere y® Mnskadiue grape is (y® wyne verry pleasant and good), Next to 
a fyne Cittuated towne Cald veeta herba [Viterbo] in a plaine, for 2 miles round well Cultured for 
grapes, Olliyes And all other garden herbs. 

20 December 1669. We got Roome & Lodged at y® fortune in the Peacha dispaiinia [Piazza 
di Spagna], Jeronemo Martelle, patroon. In Roome we see Peeters, The Pallas of Prince 

Deburgueze [Palazzo Borgbeze] And y® Queene Sweedens pallas, The Pallasses of seuall 

Embassado’^s & Cardenalls, but none Exceeding w^Mn Roome or w^^^out prince Deburgueze his pallas 
w*^out y® Citty. Its but litle, but y® walls about it 3 English miles, and braue gardens, 
wildernesses & walks wti^in it & fountaines, none Exceeding it about Roome & in the bowse many 
rarities, as Statues of Purphre & seuerall great vrns and Fillers, Most of y® Eminent Churches 
and Colledges & theire fests we weere at to see theire Riches & heare theire Musique, We also rid 
round y® Walls Roome, w®^ are judged by ts to be 10 English miles, But the buildings w^idn fills 
not a quarter of the Ground. We alsoe vewed y® ruins of Neroes pallas, part of of w®^ y® English 
Jesiuts hauc for a garden to recreate themselues, lately given to them. 

March 16, 1669 [^1670’]* We left Roome and returned to Legorne On some errand 

y* surprized vs. I continewed in Legorne to y® 13 April 1670 and then tooke a feluke 

[felucca] for Genoa wheero I arrived thirsday morninge the 17*^^ by 9 Clock in the morninge 
at y® bowse of Zachery Humphreys, An Engl man, & y® only bowse for entertainment as an 
Osterrea [osteria] in Genoa, & hath lived in it 38 yeares. Its 40 leagues betwixt Legorne & 
Genoa, & w*^ a faire winde they Gennally make it One Day & night & noe mo:^, buttlie winde 
was iust a head & we put to lodge a shore e^ery night ; its by land 120 Engl miles, but few 
travellers goe it for feare of y® Bandereetoes [banditti] and the bad accommodation in y® way. 

In Genoa is y® largest artifitiall mold [Molo Yecchio] in Chrissendome, One for shipps 
one for Galleys, One for Barks or Settees. The new wall about y® Citty is faire & about 15 
miles iu Compasse; y® Citty q*® [contains] 50 parrishes & devided into 4 quarters, One cald 
S* Lawrence [San Lorenzo], One S* George [San Giorgio], One Barnardo, S^ John 
baptista [San Gianbattista]. Jn y® Citty are hundreds of Princeley pallasses Richly furnished 
w^^ rarities. Indeed its a Citty of Pallasses & gardens for Beauty & rich furniture, as 
Oabbinets, Pictures & Looking Glasses, of w®^ I saw one in a Gentle bowse Cost 
30000 Scowdey [scudi] or Orownes, Marble tables, most Rich & beautifull of all Cull^?. ^ Its 
a Republique Consistinge of a Duke cald prince Royall or imperiall who is Crowned Kinge 
of Corseka, 24 Senator®, The greate & little Coiinsell, 400 Gentlemen, out of w®i^ is chosen 
ye Duke or prince who is Chiefe Only for 2 yeares & then a new One is Chosen out of 
y® 400. They are all traders & theire Riches is in moneys. Tbeire Chief Commodities made 
wtnin theire Contrey is wrought silks of all sorts, w®i^ they make in vast quantities <fc furnish 
most ^s of xendome. Marble good & verry plentifull for Cullers naturall & they 
improve by art. They haue for other things all almost lik London. 

Monday 20^^ Aprill 1670. In discorse w*^ W Zachery Humphrey And Capt. Archer in 
Relation to y® Citty, M^ Zachery Humphrey, who hath lived in Genoa 38 years, told vs 
yt in auo 1658 y® plague began in Genoa & ended in August ano 1658 and many days theire 
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died Tlire thowsand a day, Soe that in a Spations & poppnlotis Citty in the afore tyme was not 
left a live of all sexes & ages abone thirieene thousand & odd hundreds. Ent now in ano 1670 
its yeiTT Ml of people & trade. In ano 1650, Zachery Humphreys wife, then fryinge 
Coilops*^ & Eggs, the winde soe strainge, it blew ye tops of bowses of, & the frying pan out of 
hir hand quite away, never since knowne what way it went. It alsoe Blew shipps out of the 
Mould into y® Sea, & out of y® Sea into y® Mould againe. 

The same day a fileininiiige rideinge in the new Mold [Molo Nuovo], a Gust caime & 
carried quite away bis Meezen Marst, ropes & yards, soe as it was nevei herd of or anie part , 
y® Ship was 600 tans* 

Of Satterday y® 26 April 1670 Arrived from Cailes [Calais] 2 of y® King Engl ffriggotts, 
y® Jersey & Ceniurion w**^ money for y® Genoez & some for y® Legornez, [which] they, every 
yeare [on] y® West Spannish India fletes arrivall, Receives for Marchandize & interrest money 
y® Kinge Spaine owes vast semes 

Enb. 


TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

BT M. K. NABAYANASiMI AYYAR, B.A., B.L., AND T. A. GOPINATHA EAO, M.A. 

JSlo. I. — Nandi-kkalambagam. 

A "kalamlagam is a variety of poetic composition in Tamil, in which the hero is praised in a 
variety of metres on a number of turais or topics, and should consist of 100, 96, 90, 70, 50 or 80 
verses according as it is in praise of a deity, a saint, a king, a minister, a merchant or a vidian. 
The verses should run in antddi fashion, i.c., the last word of each verse should begin the succeeding 
one.^ The most famous compositions of this kind are Tiruvaranga^J{lcalamhagam oi !Pi}Jai=: 
pPerum^l=ayyangar and the Alagar’^lcalamhagam by an unknown author. 

The Nandi =Jclcalambag am is a poem in praise of a king called Nandi and contains strangely 
enough 110 verses, having ten verses more than even the highest number which is prescribed for a 
deity by the Panniru-j^ditiyal. It is commonly ascribed to a younger brother of the hero of the 
poem, though from the way in which the author speaks of himself this does not appear to be the truth. 
In the final verse of the poem in describing the hero’s death, the poet feelingly says : 

“Your countenance has gone to the moon in the heavens, 

Your fame has entered the dark ocean, 

Your valour has passed to the tiger in the wilds. 

Your fingers have attained the IcalpaTca tree, 

She of the honeyed lotus flower (Lakshmi) has joined Hart, 

The ruddwfire has claimed your body, 

0 I Nandi, the all-bountiful ! where shall I and my poverty find refuge ? ”3. 


78 The MS. ends abruptly here. I have failed to find any further mention of either of the authors of this 
■work. 

^ See the Paxiniru^^dUiyal under the head Jcalambagam, 

2 This verse follows the idea of the hymn in the funeral rites portion of the Taitiiriya Aranyalcct, in which the 
several elements are asked to take unto themselves their own contribution to the physical body of the dead man* 
The king’s countenance is said to have gone to the moon, because during his lifetime his face rivalled the moon in its 
brightness, and after his death it is left as the sole heir to all the brightness and beauty, which was once shared by 
them both. His fame likewise was as vast and unfathomable as the ocean, his valour Tvas like the tiger’s, his fingers 
would yield every request and wish of the suppliant, like the 'kal^gaU tree, lakshmi is said to have re-joined 
Oari, because during the king’s lifetime the Goddess of Toitune was undivided from him. [Vide Tramtaka^, 
Anuvdka 1, section 4, ] - 
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Tlie Impression produced by the verse is also corroborated by the general tenor of the whole 
work. The hero, Nandi, is described in this work as being a Pallava king : — Fallavar hoii 
Na'udi — verse 2 of Introduction, verses 15, 35, 40, 70, &e., of the poem. (The Pallava king 
Nandi.) Fallavar ttnral — i\ 1 (born of the Pallava dynasty). Fallavar lolari — 59 (a lion 
among the Pallavas). Fallavan — vi\ 65, 83. Kddavan-—t\ 29. 

In verse 39 the king is said to have belonged to the race of the moon i^Cliandra-lcul a 
liraMsan (the light of the Chandra = kula or the Lunar Eace). 

His capitals appear to have been the modern Conjeevaram — rt*. 8, 10, 22, 29 and 80; 

Mallai, ^ the modern Mahabalipuram, situated in the Chinglepufc District — vv, 1, 3, 46, 54, 72 and 
83 : and Mayilai, or Maiiapptir, the modern Mailapur, a suburb of Madras — w, 44, 51, 55 
and G9. 

His rule extended over (V) the Tondainadu — w- 4, 5 and 89 ; (2) the country watered by the 
Kavori: — Kdviri vala nddan — vv, 11, 17, 27, 28 and 44, Fomii iiaundliu tnarinan — (king of 
the prosperous country watered by the Ponni, 2 .e., the Kriveri). 'Sonddan — ( owner oi the Chola 
country) v, 74. (3) Over the Chera country: — 'Serancidan — v» 74. (4) Over the Kofigu 

country: — Kohgd! — r. 41- (5) Over the Alagai Nddu: — Alagai nddan — z;. 39. (6) Over 

the western regions ; — Kudakh= udai vendan — v» 65. 

In verse 28, he is described as Kdoiri vala nddin Kumxri = Jckongan Gaiigai-mandlan Tcurai 
halal vira ^ Nandi’* ~ the valiant Nandi, lord of the prosperous country watered by the 
KavSri, of the sea-coast round Kumari ( the Gape Comorin) and the spouse of the Ganges. ” 

He is said to have held sway over the B^a kings “ Vada VShgada-nddudai mannar 
pirdn ” — V. 55. “ Lord over the kings of the northern Venkata ( hills). ” See also rz?. 33 and 
67, where he is described as vada Vehgadattdn (lord of the northern Venkata hills). 

Nandi is said to have won battles at the following places : — (1) TeUdru — vv, 28, 
33, 38, 49, 52, 53, 71, 75, 79, 80, 85, 86 and 96. (2) Kuruhodu — vv. 2, 35 and 84. 
( 3 ) Palaiydrw — 1\ 31. (4) Yelldra, — y. 23. ( 5 ) Nalldru-— v. 61. 

In verse 27, the Ch8ra, Chola, Paudya kings and the kings of the northern regions are said 
to have paid tribute to him. He had fought with the Cheras and the Oholas ( vv. 42 and 81), 

and also with the Pandyas ( vv. 4 and 81 ). 

In verse 81 he is described as having thwarted the intentions of his younger brothers, 
thus : — 

“ Kula virar = dgarrt = aliyaU 

tamhiyar - ennam - elldm jjalicddga venra talai mdna vtraituvan 

Bemhiyar Tennar Berar^edvr vandu rndyuh^cheruvenra 4’C. 


s In vv, 54 and £3, the place is called Kadap — Mallai, which is the name by which it is known to the Yaishnava 
iMr Tirumangai (see the two decades on Kadar^ • Mallai - nalasayai^am, and the decades on TiruMi and 
Tifunaraiy^^)> The iMr describes it as a flourishing sea-port (Tbrmeixm4&n,dagam, verse 9.) The place was also 
praised by in verse 70 of his ii/arpA. 
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“The great hero who conquered so as to destroy the hereditary warriors [who perhaps 
helped his younger brothers ] and so as to defeat the intentions of his younger brothers ; and 
%vho killed the Sembiyar (the Ch6]a), the Tennavar (the Puudya) and the Cherar who opposed 
him in battle.” Prom this we can infer that the phrase “hereditary warriors” may refer to 
the Cholas, the P^ndyas and the.Chgras, who might have helped the younger brothers of Nandi 
against himself. 

Nandi seems to have been a patron of Tamil Literature — 'paindamiUly = dyginra iHmdi 
( the king Nandi who studies classic Tamil) — * z?. 104. Tamil Nandi t\ 107* 

He is called hj several snrnames in the poem : — (1 ) Avani-Ndranan verse 4 of the 
Introduction, vv. IB, 2 ’/^ G4 and 66 of the Text, (2 ) Yidel-vidugu vv, 13, 18 and 74. 
( 3 ) Vlildrama-lcopan^ — vv, 20 and 55. (4 ) Kuvalaya-mdrttdada^} — y. 29. (5 ) Mdludoya^} 
— -y. 48. ( 6 ) Mdnodayan — v, 63. ( 7 ) Varatuhyao} — y. 89. ( 8 ) Mdnahharaj} — e?. 109. 

( 9 ) Nandi ^ cliohtrdtnan — v, 106. ( 10 ) Vesa^banddn — t\ 96. 

Having now summarised all the information of any historical interest in the poem, we 
shall proceed to discuss them in the light of inscriptions. The king, who is the hero of this 
poem, cannot be Handivarman-Pallavamalla who was opposed by the Dramijas in about 
700 A. H., since of the numerous battles which he and his general Udayaoliandra are said to 
have fonglit,® not one of those given in this poem are mentioned. We are therefore compelled 
to conclude that he must he the same person as the Nandi, who was the son of Dantivarman 
mentioned in the Bahxir plates,® We have inscriptions of Nandippdttara^ar, who fought the 
battle of Telhiru, at Conjeevaram^ in the Chingleput District, at Sendalai,® KOvIladi^ and 
Tillaisthfinam^® in the Tanjoi’e District, and at Tiruvadi^^ in the South Arcot District. We 
know from the poem that one of his surnames was Avani-Nara^an, In one inscription to 
Nandivarman found in the Muktisvara temple at K^veripprxkkam ,^2 the place is named simply 
as Kuvadippakkam, while in the inscriptions of Nripatungavarman and the Ohola kings who came 
after him the place is called Kayadipp^kkam alias Avaiii-Narayai3.a-eliatury^dimafLgalam.^3 
^I’he inscriptions thus corroborate our poem in these particulars. That “ Nandippottarasar who 
was victorious at Tejllru ” should be the same person as Ko-visaiya-Nandivikramavarman is 
evident from the fact that Kaduvetti = Tamila = pPdraraiyan, who is mentioned as an officer 
of the one^^ is also mentioned as an officer of the other.-^® The . Bahur plates say that 
Nandivarman was the son of Dantivarman, This Dantivarmau was a contemporary of the 
Hashtrakuta Govinda HI. (A. D. 782--814). Therefore the Nandi of our poem must have 
belonged to the middle of the 9th century A. D. We do not propose in this paper to enter 
into the question of the necessity of postulating a Gaiiga'^Pallava dynasty, which has been 
dealt with by one of ns already in the Madtas Christian College Magazine^^ and which will be 
dealt with again in detail in a forthcoming paper in the Epigrajyhia Indica, 

In the Bhdrata-venha of P0rund§vaii§;r mention is made of a king who was victorious at 
Tellaru. If this reference is to NandippottaraSar who was victorious at Tellaru/’ we can fairly 
infer that Perand6vanar was a contemporary of his. 


* Perhaps Vgra-Jto'pa^ (a man of fierce anger). 6 s, 1. 1., Vol. II., pp. 363-864. 

6 jSJp. Ind.^ Voh IV., p, 181. 7 12 of the G-overnment Epigraphist’s Collection for 1895. 

« No, 11 of the same for 1899. » No. 283 of the same for 1901. lo 52 of the same for 1895. 

No. 36 of the same for 1905. 12 40 s of the same for 1905. 

Of. Inscriptions Nos. 391, 891 and 395 of the same for 1905. No. 12 of the same for 1895. 

No- 304 of the same for 1897 . I6 QJinsHan College Magazine for April, 1907 . 
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As to the country that he ruled over, 'we find inscriptions of his, as already pointed 
out, in the Chola, and the Tonddi-n^dus, but '^’e have not as yet succeeded in getting any 
from the Ch^ra and Kohgu countries. We cannot say 'v\’hat particular region is denoted by 
Alagainadu, but there is a village called Alagfipuri in the Pudukkottai State. That he was 
a suzerain of the Banas, who ruled over the Vada Vengada-nddu^ is proved by a number of 
his inscriptions in the YShgada-nadu, which is said therein to belong to the Bana country, 
liTandi’s predecessor, Dantivarman, is mentioned as the overlord of the Bana king Vijayaditya 
M&vali V§.nar§,ya,^^ and his successor, Hripatuhga, as overlord of Vijj^dharaA^ 

Nandippottarasar himself in an inscription belonging to the 23rd year of his reign is mentioned 
as suzerain over Vikramaditya M^vali V^ijaraya.i® 

The poem unfortunately leaves us entirely in the dark as to the person or persons against 
•whom he fought the several battles mentioned. The following passage in verse 64: — 
Telldrr = attanre jpcn Vaigai muninda Na7idi'’ (Nandi Tvho fought on the banks of the 
golden Vaigai (river) on the same day as at Tellarn), leads ns to suspect that about the time 
of the battle at Tellaru, the king’s forces must have fought another battle on the banks of the 
Vaigai river in the Madura District, 


Of the king’s surnames, we have already dealt with Avani-Naranan. Videl-vidugu occurs 
in inscriptions found at Tiruvallam, Tiruppalatturai, Oonjeevaram, &c. The meaning of this 
term is not clear. But we meet with similar names such as, Miii;pidugu,20 PagappiduguSi for 
Dantivarman and Mahendravarman respectively. The last part of the surname means the 
thunderbolt in the Kannada and Telugu languages. The other surnames given in the poem 
are not met with in inscriptions. 

The following places are mentioned in the poem as the scenes of the king’s battles, viz., 
Tellaru, Nallaru, Palaiyaru, Kurug6du and VeUaru. Of these Tellaru is a village in the 
Wandiwash Taluk of the North Arcot District; Nallaru is famous for its Saiva temple 
of Darhharanylsvara, and is situated in the French Settlement of Karaikkal in the Tanjore 
District ; Palaiyaru is perhaps the same as Palaiyarai, a village about three miles to the south 
of Kumbhakonam, also in the Tanjore District. There are two places called Knrugodu, one in 
the Bellary Taluk of the Bellary District and another in the Kolar District of the Mysore 
Province. The former is called simply Kurugode, while the latter is called Dodda Kurugode. 
In the first mentioned are several ruins, consisting of beautiful temples of the Ohalukya style of 
architecture, a fine fort on a hill, and it was one of the strongholds of Tippu Sultan. The latter 
is believed to be an old capital of the Gangas. Vellaru is the name of two rivers, one of which 
runs between the South Arcot and the Trichinopoly Districts, while the other passes through 
the Pudukkottai State, Which of these two rivers is meant by the poem we are not able to 
judge from the reference. 

The Babur plates assert that Dantivarman, the father, and Nripatungavarman, the son of 
Kandivarman, were devout worshippers of the lotus feet of Vishnu. The Kalamhagam 
describes Nandi as §ivanai mvludu ^maravdda cJiintaiydn^ Yerse 97 (one whose mind never 
forgot Siva). 


IT Ko. 223 of the Q-ovemment Epigraphist’s OoUeotion for the year 1903. 

18 Ko. 228 of the same for the year 1903. No. 220 of the same for the year 1903. 

20 No. 54(1 of the same for the year 1905. 

2T S, I. J., Vol. II., p. Stl . See also the footnote 5 on. the same page. 
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HISOELLANEA. 


THE FAUJDARl OF BANGASH. 

The Bangashat or Hwo Bangaslies’ included 
Upper Bangash, the modem Kurram Valley, and 
Lower Bangash or Kohat. Under the Mughals 
both constituted Sifaitjddri which appears to have 
gradually been confined to Lower Bangash, i. e., 
Kohafc. Its history can be traced for more than 
a century. 

The faujddr of Bangash appears to have been 
independent of the Biibahdars of Kabul, as was 
apparently the case in all the Provinces of the 
Mughal Empire. Under Ahbar the toman of 
Bangash^ had lain in the Sarkar and Sfibah 
of Kabul, but in 1627, after the death of 
the emperor Jahangir, Lashkar Khan became 
sdbaliddr of “Kabul and the Bangashafe.” 

According to another account, however, Sa’id 
Khan faujddr of Bangash in 1627, for in that 
year he marched from Kohat to relieve Peshawar, 
then besieged by the Afghans, who had risen on 
the news of Jahangir’s death. 

In 1631-32 (1041 H.), Safid Khan superseded 
Lashkar Khan in the sHthaliddri, and Shamsher 
Khin was made faujddr of the two Bangashes. 
Three years later in 1634-35, Raja Jagat Singh was 
SLi[i^omtedt1idnaddr ox faujddr oi the Bangashdt, 
with orders to collect supplies of provisions to 
send to Kabul, whither Muhammad Dfi-ra Shikoh 
w’as about to proceed, Shah Jahan following in 
person, in consequence of the Persian designs on 
Kandahar. 

In 1638 Jagat Singh still held this office, or 
had been re-appointed to it, for in the following 
year he was directed to pour supplies into Kdbul, 
during Shah Jahan’ s stay there. Shdh Jahdn 
returned to Lahore ria Upper Bangash and Koh^t, 
and the prince was directed to follow later. 

A t K ohat, J agat Singh got up a hunt, during which 
56 markTioTi besides other big game, were 
killed. How long Jagat Singh continued to be 
faujddr of the Bangashat does not appear, 
but in May, 1675, Khanjar Khan became their 
thdnaddr or faujddr^ apparently superseding 
Muhammad Wafa, thdnaddr of the ResM Perry and 
Kohdt, who had been appointed in January of 
that year. This was after the unsuccessful attack 
of the Mughals on Sherghar in the Adam Khel 
Afridi country. In the next year Iftikh^r Khdn 
was appointed faujddr of the Bangashat. He 


did not hold the office long, for about 1677 we find 
Ahmad, a Sayyid, brother of Shahamat KMn,^ 
faujddr, and in 1680 Lashkar Klidn, who turned 
the Khattaks out of Kohat, held the post, but 
only for a short time, for Turin Khan the next 
faujddr was reduced to great straits by the Malik- 
Miris of Kohat, who held the Bala Hisar of Kohat. 
Then, in 1685, Rdja Ram Singh faujddr 

Kohat and Bangash, and we find him refusino- to 
obey the order of Amir Kh^n, the Sdbahdar of 
K4bul, to arrest Asliraf Khan the Khatfcak The 
next faujddr must have been one AbduT-Hadi. 
a worthless fellow, son of Iftikbar Khdu* 
Appointed in or after 1695, he was succeeded bv 
Pakhar Khan before 1/06, and about 1708, 
AUahddd Kbeshki was appointed, but he -was 
afraid to take up his office and sent a deputy. 

About 1718, Ahmad Beg Khan, Ming-bashi, was 
faujddr, ’ 

After or in 1722 Yfilbars Khan heczmo faujddr 
of Bangash. 

H. A. Rose. 

A BAKEEVS DOZEN OP CATCHES FROM THE 
JHANG DISTRICT, PANJAB. 
COLLECTED AND TRANSLATED BY 
M. LONGWORTH DAMES, I, C. S. 
(RETIRED). 

I. 

My Wife, 

Sahib ditta jalna ran kujajje nal. 

Hathi vangoh patli, tave vangoh lal. 

Kara khandi rotiah, kunna piwe dal, 

Chappar pay a ghaghra, trua kare rumal. 

Gadha vangoh hingdi, sare vehre da singar. 
Translation, 

God has given me to live with a hideous woman, 

As slender as an elephant, as red as a griddle. 

Sue eats a basket of bread and drinks a degoln of 
ddl. 

Her skirt is a thatch and her handkerchief 
a grass-mat. 

She brays like a donkey, and is the ornament of 
the courtyard, 

II 

Topsy4urvy Land, 

Jaggu sande bol phutte. 

Bakiiah kasai kutte. 

Bhaunkan chor ’te nasan kutte. 

Vainde chor Kirarah muthe. 

Mihah ute chappar utte. 

‘ Bagal na chik, dantri phatdl hai.’ 


BoHq was a royal jd^ytr, or fief, which generally pertained to the fauJdM of Lower 
^ He had a thana as post at the TS,p2 of Hangfi. 
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Translation, 

Let the world hear a topsy-turvy saying. 

[Ihe goats slaughter the butchers. 

The thieves bai-k and the dogs bolt. 

The Kiiars come and rob the thieves. 

The thatch falls upon the rain. 

And * Don’t pull the blanket or the sickle will be 
torn.’ 

III. 

Another Version, 

Chor uchakka chaudhri, lundi ran parJhan. 
Translation, 

Thieves and blackguards are headmen, and prosti- 
tutes respectable women. 

IV. 

My Lover, 

Mil-gaja yar karori. 

Lat-pat vacli, muhabbat thori. 

Yikhenda darwaza tap- vend a mohri. 

Translation, 

I have got a lover o£ a thousand.^ 

Much talk and little love. 

Shows himself at the door and gets out by the 
drain. 

V. 

The JaU* 

Jatt ton bhala mul na bhal. 

Jafct vigaii murshid nal. 

Jatt bulaihyah khade ghal. 

Sir-ion lah-ke mare bhuifu 
Lahni hik na dewne duin. 

Translatioru 

Never think a Jatt good. 

A Jatt will quarrel with his religious adviser. 

If you call a Jatt he will abuse you, 

He will take of his head (his turban) and fling it 
on the ground, 

There is neither first taking nor second giving 
with him, 

VI. 


The Bad Wife, 

Bhairx ran da hhaira ch^. 

Ohhule ute ros b.^l. 

Ate ghundeah khurke val. 

Nak phojindi godiyah nal. 

Translation. 

An evil wife has an evil gait, 

Her child cries on the hearth, 

She scratches her head while she grinds the meal. 
And wipes her nose upon her knees. 

VIL 

Another Version, 

Bhairi ran Khuda di chati 
Na mari-vanje na sati. 


Translation. 

A bad wife is a punishment from God ; 

She can be neither killed nor thrown away. 

VIII. 

The Wicked Woman, 

Hik nar ku-lachan, han da sara, 

Jhera kendi, vehra phara. 

Translation, 

A wicked woman, burner of the heart, 

Stirs up strife and splits the household ( lit., the 
courtyard ). 

IX, 

Misfits, 

Trehi kamm kurah ; 

Mard nun chakki ; 

’Aurat nun lah ; 

Sadhe nun gah. 

Translation, 

There are three had roads : 

A handmill to a man ; 

A road to a woman ; 

Treading out the corn to a hull-buf alo. 


X. 


Vanity, 

Jab gund paraiida, mera jhugga ujar-janda. 
Translation, 

Do up my back hair at once, or my house will he 
ruined. 

XI. 

Bad Habits Stick, 

‘lUat na vanje ‘iltiyan, 

Adat mul na ja. 

Uth kanak-ke choriye, 

Chug jaw'ahan kha. 

Kutta raj bahaiye, 

Chakki chatan 3a. 

Bhed ke jane popale ? 

Pad-hahere kha. 

Translation. 

An evil custom is not given up, 

Nor a habit abandoned. 

A camel will leave wheat 
And graze on camel-thorn ; 

If you make a dog king, 

He will go to lick the millstone. 

What does a sheep know of fruit ? 

It will eat toadstools. 


XII. 

Horses and Women, 
Madhri, chaghri, khanki, 

Mathe ute wat, 

Tarian^ dian eh sifatln, 

Narin chaur chapat. 


1 Xfif., of~a karor. 


2 Arabic 
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Translation, 

Translation, 

Low stature, fatness, greediness. 


And a si^ot on the forehead 

Horses, men, and elephants take after the 

Are good qualities in horses 

maternal grandmother. 

And very bad in women. 


XIII. 


Heredity, 


Chore, munsi, hathleh, rag* nanelmri. 



NOTES AND QUERIES, 

THE LATE MAJOR RAVERTT’S GENERAL 
INDEX TO HIS TRANSLATIONS. 


The accompanying list of works by tbe late 
iMajor Raverty in tbe possession of bis widow is 
published for the information of scholars who 
may desire to know of them and to communicate 
with her at Grampound Road, Cornwall, England. 
They consist chiefly of MS. translations into 
English of vernacular works on Indian History. 
The list was compiled by Major Raverty himself. 

R. C. Temple. 

Volume I. 

Habib-us-Siyar, pages 1 to 10. 

Conquest of tbe ’Arabs in Khurasan. 

The Race who ruled in Iran, 

Tahiris — Kara Khitaes in Kirman. 

Saffaris — AghwanI and Jarmae Hazarahs. 

Samanis — The Kurat Dynasty. 

Ghazniwis — Extracts from Life of Timur. 

Ghuris — His Descendants to end, 

Khwarazmis — Saljuks — Chingiz Khan. 

Slips inserted “Extracts from Babar as to 
Hazarahs,” etc. 

Volume JI. 

Descendants of Timur to page 278, 

Accounts of Zu-un-Nun, Arghuu-XJlugh Beg at 
Kabul. . “ I 

Shah Isma’il, Safawi, and Dzbaks, 

Babar from Tabakat.-i-Akbari. 

Sher Khan — Sher Shah and successors, 

Akbar Badshah. 

{See also Yol. 7 for extracts from Tuhfat-i-Akbar- 
Shahi. ) 

Volume III. 

Reign of Akbar Badshah. 

History of Kashmir. 

Reign of Jahan-gir. 

Reign of Shah-i-Jahan. 

Reign of Aurang-Zeb. 

Volumes IV and V. 

Contain the reign of Anrang-Zeb. 

Reign of Bahadur Shah. 


Volume VI. 

Descendants of Aurang-Zeb to end. 

( Y ith it are Travels of GbulgEm Muhammadl 
Translations as to Mansaba and Sarkars in Ain 
1-Akbari. 

Volume VII. 

Extracts Geographical from Kitab-i-Asar ul-Bilad 
Extracts from Tuhfat-i-Akbar-Shah’i continued 
from page 320 of Vol. 2 { Tarlkh-i-Sher Shahil 
Ibn-al-Wardi. 

Extract from Al-Ma’sudi ( Sprenger’s ), 

Tarikh i-Haftlkllrp—Geographical Extracts from 
tlie Masalik-wo-Mamalik ; more extracts from 
Haft Iklim. 

Miscellaneous Notes on various Hindu Eulers. 
Extracts from Taw'kh-i-Salatin— descendants' of 
babar in Hind. 

Geographical extracts. 

Volume Vm. 

Abd-ullah bin ghurdad Bib from the Gardaizi. 

( On opposite side Alfi— year 195 H. Some Chach- 
nama too). 

As to Hindus from Ehurdad Bib. Tabari to 84* 
year Gardaizi — On ancient rulers of ’A jam. 
As to tbe Turks — FromLubb one side, from Mun- 
ta^iab-ut-Tawarlkh on the opposite page, 

TJie Hakims of Turkistau. 

The Kara Khitaes. 

! Jahan Ara on Turks. 

Volume IX. 

Tafa’i-Khwarazm Shahs, Gur ghins and Ilaks. 
Gardaizi continued. 

Alfi on opposite leaves. 

Eras of Different Nations. 

Fanakati on the of Zamin-i-Hind. Tib- 

bat too. 

Date of Shakamuni’s bii'tb and tenets. 

Short Geographical extract on "Wilayat of Shast, 
etc,, the birthplace, residence and place of 
burial of some saint. 

Mlrza Haidar’s Account of Tibbat. 

Saljuks from Alfi, including notices of tbe Bugbra 
Ehan, etc. Hirat also, Ghur, and other places — 
several years of Alfi. 

Part of Taiikh-i-Rashidi. 
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Volume X. 

Particulars in History of Hiiafc and Marw from 
Fdsihi, etc., and events of those parts yearly, 
up to 744 H. Nikudaris too. 

Extract from ’Abd-ul-Kanm Bukhari. 

Short Extract on Khwarazm. 

Balkh MS, on the Mughals, Turks, and Tattars. 

Extracts from Bd-Rihan — titles of diflcerent 
rulers. 

Extracts from Bom. Bit. Soc. ou Brinjaris, 
Kattiaw ar. 

Haukil of Major W. Anderson. 

Extracts from Accounts of Jammu Rajahs — 8th 
year of Alfi — Khllafat of ’Usman. 

Badghais, Ghur, Gharjistan, etc , conquests beyond 
the Oxus — Turkistan and the Queen of the 
Turks — The Kabul Shah and all events up to 
the death of Tahir-i-Zu-l-Tamanain — More from 
Tabari. 

Volume XI. 

On the Afghans Akhund Barwezali and Khush’ 
hal Xhan. 

Volume XII. 

History of Hindustan fi-om Tabakat-Akbari, 
Budauni, etc. 

Babar from Khafi Khan with extracts from Alfi 
and others. 

Humayun also — extensive extracts. 

Tabakatd-Nasiri, rough drafts to death of the 
Ohangiz IChan. 

Kings of Bakhan, etc,, independent rulers of 
Hindustan. 

Volume XIII. 

Hindus’ History of Hindustan. 

Extracts from Dow and Briggs. Yafa’i — Short 
extract on Mu’izz-iid-Din, 

Volume XIV. 

Mir Ma’sum, History of Sind. 

Afghans of Hind extract. 

History of Babar from his Tuzuk. 

History of Humayun. 

History of Akbar, Zubd-nt-Tariyi, and others. 

Volume XV. 

Tarikh-i-Tabari, copious extracts. 

Kitab-i-Patuh — Conquests of the ’Arabs. 

Jami’-ul-Tawarikh 

Khalifahs of the House of ’Abbas and notices of 
Sind, etc. 

Extracts from the Tarikh-i-lbraliimi on early 
Dynasties, Prophets, etc. 

Nizami on same subject. 

Kings of Iran, Zamin, 

Tabakat i-Nasirx with copious additions from 
Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi Tabari, Guzidah, Jami-ut- 
Tawarikh, Majma’-ut*Tawariyi, Bauzat-us- 
§a£a, Tahir Muhammad, etc. 

Volume X VI* 

Ouzidah — Atahaks — Account of Turks and 
Mughals from the beginning. Account of 


Khwarazm Shahs, of Tnghril Beg, Saljuki, and 
successors, etc. 

Saljuks of Kirinan, YafaT Nur-ud-Din, Atabaks, 
etc. — Giizhiali. 

The ll- Kh ans of Iran. 

Otliei Extracts from Baihaki,Jahan Ara^ Guzidah 
on “Sbars of Gharjistan.” To^^a Timuris— 
Gurganiahs, Harm Ighiir tribes. 

Rulers of Glidr. 

Rulers of Turkistan — The Ilak Khaii from 
Hasan— Jujf Khan’s descendants. 

Sultans of Mawara-uii-Nahr Mughals, 

Abii“l“ Khan* ( I zbaks), Sultans of Khwarazm, 
Taii^-i-&hams-i-Siiaj — Tattar Kh an*s descent. 

Volume XVII. 

Extracts from Rauzafc-us-Saffa. 

Rule of Hajjaj in Ti-ak and progress of ’Arabs 
eastwards. Yafai on the same subjects. 

Amir Timur’s Life. Afghans submit to him, 
Timurs Invasion of Hindustan. 

Mirza Kaidus doings — Afghans too; account of 
Sabuk > Tigin — The Afghans and Mahmud 
— Life complete, etc,, etc. 

On the Chronology of Kitae from Fanakati. 
Volume XVIII. 

Extracts from Rashid Khan’s Account of Dara 
Shukoh’s Campaign against Kandahar. *‘On 
Mummy” or Mumiah.” Account of the 
Hazai’ah District of the Panj-Ab. 

Volumes XIX, XX, and XXI. 
Translation of the Tariyi-i-Alfi. 

Volume XXII. 

The Muhammadan Dynasiies. 

Volume XXIII. 

Jami’-ut-Tawarikh on the Mughals, etc. 

Volume XXIV. 

Ghuzr Turkmans — History of Jaunpnr, etc., etc. 
Comjpleted Works. 

The History of Iliri or Hirar, and its Depen- 
dencies, from the Foundation of the old city in 
the time of the Kaianian Kings of Iian, and — 

The Annals of Khurasan from its Con- 
quest by the ’Arabs, and Death of the last 
Akasii’ah Monarch down to the Present Day and 
its Last Investment. 

Three MS. Books of Stories, from the earliest 
times to 916 H. ( 151 0-1 1 A. D. ). 

The Mahdi, 

A Brief History of the Rise of the Ismailiah 
Khalifahs of Afrikiali and also of the Mizariah 
Isma’iliah of Persia to the period of the destruc- 
tion of their Temporal Power by the Mughals. 

A History of the Mings or Hazarahs of the 
Chingiz or Great Khan, etc. 

Richard Coenr-de-Lion and- Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat from Muhammadan Chronicles. 

H. A. Rose. 
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Vikobnt a smith. The Early History of Imlia from 
600 B C. to the Muhammadan Conquest, inolu ding the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. Second e^tion, 
revised and enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
[March 9], 1908. Ks. net. 

Mb. Vincent Smith’s History of India has been 
a great sneoess, and the fact that a new edition 
has already become necessary sufficiently shows 
that his work really supplied a long-felt want. 
There cannot be any doubt that Mr. Smith has 
many quahfieations for undertaking the work and 
doing it welL He writes with great clearness, 
and he knows how to impart something of his 
own enthusiasm for that long-neglected field — 
Indian History. He has, therefore, rendered 
a real service in spreading knowledge in ch-oles 
which did not formerly take any interest in the ] 
matter and m providing a handy book of 
reference. 

As everybody bnow.s, Indian History presents 
extraordinary difficulties, and nobody would 
expect all of them to be overcome, even in the 
second edition of a book like the present one, 
wbicbf moreover, addresses itself to a larger 
public and not only, or even principally, to the 
scholar. The remarks which I intend to make in 
the following are not intended to detract from 
the value of Mr. Smith’s book. They are offered 
in a perfectly fnendly spirit for the consideration 
of the author, when he will have to prepare 
a third edition. I offer them with the less 
hesitation, as his own judgment about the 
writings of others is often hard, whether he 
characterises the taste of a famous Indian writer 
as the worst possible (p- 316), or categorically 
declares the views of other scholars to be wrong. 
Even when his verdicts are less definite, I some- 
times miss the consideration due to excellent 
work : thus when he declares Senart’s standard 
work: on theAsoka inscriptions to bc“ largely 
obsolete.”! 

To j’eturn to the book itself, I think that some 
objection can be raised against its genei’al plan. 
The treatment of the different parts is very 
nneven. Generally speajcing, the book almost 
exclusively deals with Northern India, and it 
gives the impression of being intended as 
an interesting sketch, of such periods as are 
comparatively well-known rather than to furnish 
a well"balanced treatise of Indian History in its 
entirety. This may be a result of the somewhat 
popular character of the work, but even so I do not 
think Mr. Smith is justified in filling 68 out of 
42^pageswithadesoriptio3;i of Alexander’s l3;idian 
Campaign, though this latter episode “ may claim 


to make a special appeal to the interest of readers 
trained in the ordinary course of classical studies.” 
Four and-a-lialf of these 68 pages form an 
appendix about Aornos and Embolima, with 
remarks which tbe author himself declares to 
have been largely refuted since the first edition 
of his book was published. Considering the 
small immediate results of Alexander’s expedition, 
it would have seemed more sensible to devote 
more space to the history of his successors. In 
this way it might also have proved possible to 
make at least some remarks about the ethno- 
graphical and political relations revealed by the 
Malidhiidrata, even if " the modern critic fails to 
find sober history in bardic tales.” The fact 
remains that the Mahdbhdrata problems belong 
to the most important ones in Indian civilisation, 
and it would seem necessary at least to draw 
attention to them in a book dealing with ancient 
Indian History, 

A more serious objection is that the author 
often makes categorical statements without quot- 
ing his authorities or weighing the arguments that 
make against his views. The ordinary reader 
will accept such statements even in cases where 
Mr. Smith’s authority is not comparable with 
that of his opponents. More reserve would not, 

1 think, have been out of place in many cases. 
I shall take some instances. 

When speaking about the influence of Greek 
civilisation, Mr. Smith on p. 226 in the text treats 
the hypothesis of the Greek origin of the Indian 
drama as a proved fact, and only mentions in 
a footnote that most scholars are of a different 
opinion. Most readers do not care about foot- 
notes, and Mr. Smith’s remark is sure to produce 
a wrong impression in wide circles. 

On the very next page we read that there is 
no evidence that Greek architecture was ever 
introduced into India. It is very difficult to 
understand what he means in saying so. If he 
only wants to say that no really Greek building 
is known to have been erected, the remark seems 
to be rather superfluous. What he says gives the 
impression that only a f^w Ionic pillars can be 
pointed out as traces of Greek influence. 

The remarks about the Gandh^ra sculptures are 
of the same kind. We are told on p. 227 that 
they are of late date and the offspring of 
cosmopolitan Grgeco- Roman art. Scholars know 
that this is Mr, Smith’s private opinion, but 
general readers will certainly get the impression 
that it is the accepted theory, which is by no 


! In this connexion it may not be out of the way to note that a new edition of all the A^6ka inscriptions 
by a eompfft&ni scholar, is already under preparation* 
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means the case. People who know inform me 
that the technique is ceitainly Greek and not 
Koman. Foucher mentions the fish -god with the 
double tail as one of the Greek elements in 
Gandhara ait. If this is the case, and I do 
not doubt it, it will probably be necessary 
to date the Gandhara sculptures back to at 
least the times of Menander, for the same 
fish- god figures on a Mauryan rail dug out by 
Mr. Marshall and myself at Sarnath this winter. 
It cannot be urged against an early date for the 
Gandhara sculptures that they have developed 
the idea of the Bodhisattva, because it has not 
been, and I think cannot be, proved that the 
Bodhisattva is a late development in Buddhism. 
Nor does Mr. Smith's dictum that the Mahayana 
was largely of foreign origin carry immediate con- 
viction. That the Gandhara school knew other 
Bodhisattvas than the prince Siddhartha, is 
certain enough. Maitreya with his flask, some- 
times standing and sometimes sitting in European 
fashion, has long bt en recognised ( thus in the 
Lahore Museum Nos. 569, 572, 1127, 1211, 2353), 
and it is probable that also Avalokit^svara is 
repi'esented. But the great variety of stereotype 
Bodhisattvas which we find in the Gupta period, 
does not exist in Gandhara. There are indications 
that the development had set in which finally led 
to the differentiation of the Bodhisattvas by means 
of their Dhy§,nibuddhas. Thns, I have seen small 
medallions with a Buddha seated in Dhy^namndi4 
over the head of some Bodhisattvas excavated by 
Dr. Spooner at Sahribahlol and now exhibited in 
the Peshawar Museum. If this is, as it would be 
in later art, Amitabha, the Bodhisattva is Ava- 
lokit^svara. And there are, as pointed out by 
Dr. Spooner, various forms of the head-dress, from 
which it will perhaps some day be possible to 
distinguish various Bodhisattvas. In this con- 
nection I may note the curious half-moou in the 
head-dress of a MaitrSya in the Lahore Museum 
( No. B. 2ul7 ). There are thus indications that 
the development resulting in the manifold Bodhi- 
sattva types of later times had already set in. 
B ut the conception is throughout free, and the 
stereotype art of the Gupta period seems to be 
centuries removed from the best Gandhdra school. 
It must be borne in mind that ib is especially the 
latest phase in Gandhara art which has been 
imitated in India, and even in late Mauryan art 
there are things that point towards the Gandhara 
school. 

1 think it is very risky to base any conclusions 
on a theory like Mr. Smith’s about the age of the 
Gandh^ira school, which does not account for 
important features and which is certainly not 
generally adopted. But the author probably 


w^'anted the theory fur his dating of Kanishka* 
He states, again categorically and without proofs, 
that the best examples of Gandhara art belong 
to the time of Kauishka and his successors, and 
“ numismatic evidence alone proves conclusively 
that Kanishka liv’ed at a time considerably later 
than the Christian era ” I do not think that it 
is possible to dogmatise in this way. It seems to 
me impossible to bring Kanishka down to the sime 
time as Ohashtana and other princes mentioned 
by Ptolemy. The fact that the Kushana art in so 
many points seems to be a direct continuation of 
the Mauryan, is strongly against such an assump- 
tion. And I am unable to see how the Mathura 
inscription of Sondasa from Samvat 72 can be 
placed in 105 B. 0 , while Kushana inscriptions 
found in the same locality and dated in the same 
way are brought down to the second century 
A. D., or later. But I do not feel competent to 
take up the thorny question of the Kanishka era. 
It still remains one of the most important 
problems in Indian history, though very much 
has of late been done, especially by Dr. Fleet, 
towards its solution. I think, however, that 
Mr Smith would have done a greater service if 
he had pointed out more strongly how little 
advanced oni’ knowledge about the matter actually 
is. This also applies to other parts of his book 
where he, apparently, brings order into the 
chronological chaos. His arguments are not 
always convincing. It is, e, y., not evident why 
the traditional period of 100 years assigned to the 
two generations of the Nandas should be 
impossible. It is a well-known fact that many 
Indian kings had exceptionally long reigns. 

I shall only refer to the fact that the Eastern 
Ganga king, Ch6dagafiga,who ascended the throne 
in A. D. 1078, reigned for 70 years, and was 
succeeded by three sons, who reigned 10, 15, and 
and 25 years, respectively, while a younger brother 
of the last one, who is not expressly stated to 
be a son of Chodaganga, subsequently reigned 10 
years. This brings the total for these two 
generations up to 130 years. I do not say that 
the traditional period assigned to the Nandas is 
correct, but Mr. Smith is hardly justified in 
putting it aside simply because it does not suit the 
chronological system adopted. 

On the whole I think Mr. Smithes book conveys 
the false impression that considerably more is 
known about the ancient history of India than is 
actually the case. Everything sounds so plausi- 
ble, that nobody who does not know, under- 
stands how great the difficulty really is. In this 
connection I will also mention the tendency of 
the author to tell us that there is reason to 
believe that the development has been such and 
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sucli, or that certain solutions of the problems 
are probable. The ordinary reader* tvill think 
that there is sufficient proof in such cases, 
though very commonly there is not. I only wish 
to call attention to the statement that the oldest 
[Burmese Buddhism was probably of the Mahaya- 
nist form, introduced from India. This theory 
appears to be very commonly held in Europe, and 
Mr. Smith already wrote about it several years 
ago. It was originally started by Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko, but the proofs adduced by him have failed 
to convince me. He takes his arguments from 
Burmese tradition, which is not a very trust- 
worthy source, and, besides, he argues from some 
archaeological finds, which can, all of them, be 
satisfactorily explained in other ways. And so 
far as I can see, the whole foundation is so weak 
that the theory cannot be said to have been made 
probable. It would lead me much too far to take 
it up for discussion in this place, and I only want 
to point out that, in my opinion, it would have 
been much better not to mention it at all in 
a book like that under review. 

The history of Buddhism does not, on the 
whole, play a great role in the book. The author 
remarks that his account of the Buddhist leanings 
of two Gupta kings is new. It has, however, 
been known for some time that the rule of the 
Guptas saw the highest development of Buddhist 
monasteries in India. Not less than three big 
Gupta monasteries have been found in Sarnath 
alone, and we know also that Kumdragupta 
dedicated statues to the Buddha.^ 

Some of the author’s remarks about topography 
are also misleading. Thus the designation of 
new Rajagriha as the lower town, while the old 
and new towns are on a level, though the old 
one is surrounded by hills; the remarks about 
Hanishka’s stdpa as situated at Shdhjl-ki-Dheri 
outside the Lahore gate of Peshawar, though the 
locality an question lies just outside the Ganj 
gate, and it is extremely doubtful whether it really 
marks the site of the old stdpa ; and above all, bis 
statements about the site of Sravastl I have per- 
sonally always thought that the excavation of the 
famous Bodhisattva statue at Set Mahet was 
sufficient proof that that place is the old Sravasti, 
but Mr. Vincent Smith has not admitted this. 


Now, Dr. Vogel has found the mutilated inscrip- 
tion on the umbrella staff belonging to the statue 
among the antiquities found by Mr. Hoey in Set 
Mahet, and deposited in the Lucknow Museum; 
and Pandit Daya Ram has, some months ago, 
found a copper-plate in Set Mahet registering 
a donation to the Jebavana. I think that most 
scholars will consider these proofs as sufficient. 

I do not think it would be fair to give a complete 
list of the details where I think the author’s 
statements will have to he modified. The above 
remarks are only meant to illustrate the most 
serious defect of the book, the insufficiency with 
which the author quotes his authorities and gives 
his reasons. Those who do not know are often 
unable to decide whether an individual statement 
represents an established fact or simply a hypo- 
thesis by the author. On the whole, however, 
I think that Mr. Vincent Smith’s Ancient History 
of India is an extremely useful book, for which 
we have every reason to be thankful. 

The proof-reading has not always been satis- 
factory, Compare the nasty misprints Kiishdn 
( the printer has introduced this form through- 
o\it ) ; Kautalya{p 38 ) ; Kdiwa ( p. 193 ) ; shdshtra 
(p. 199); Vddisjita (p. 197); Kd-gynr (p. 250); 
jay^askandJidvdra (p. 367 }, and so on. Some 
etymologies offered by the author such as 
Kharwar =! Gaharw&r; Th^n^sar = Sthanvisvara ; 
Bbil =s Yillavar, might also be challenged. But 
most of them are of no importance for the 
history of the period. The state of affairs is 
a little different where he uses the form Chada 
occurring on Andhra coins as a support of the 
tradition of the Puranas that theie was an 
Andhra king Chandra, In the first place I fail 
to see how cTiada can correspond to Sanskrit 
Chandra, In the second place, the actual name 
occuiTing on the coins is Chaijasdta, and that 
this is the real name is proved by an inscription 
found some time ago by Mr. Rea on the top of 
a hill at Kodavalu in the Ganjam District. 
Though the impressions I have seen are insuffi- 
cient for giving a full translation, it is quite 
certain that it begins : ^ 

sidham rand VdsitMputasa sdmi-siri-Chada~ 
sdtasa savachharS , • . , 

Sten Konow, 


- When dealing with the Guptas on p. 275 *f., the author makes a curious statement which cannot but create 
confusion. He first mentions the satrap Rudradamau (middle of 2nd centnry), and then proceeds to state that 
Sanjudragupta (4th century) received an embassy from Rudras^na, son of Rudrad^man, without drawing 
attention to the fact that this is a different Rudradamau. In connexion with the Guptas I may also mention 
the questionable use of so common a term as ‘‘augmenting and victorious reign, » on p. 290. Of similar kind 
is the printing of a “fac-simile” of Harsba’s handwriting on p. 316. I think everyone will agree with the 
late Prof. Btihler, that ‘‘ if king Harsha really used these characters in signing all legal documents, he must 
have been a most accomplished penman, and the cares of government and the conquest of India must have left him 
a great deal of leisure.” Compare also the use made of the word Jayas'kandMvd.ra on p. 367- 
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REFERENCES TO THE BHOTTAS OR BHAUTTAS IN THE RAJATARANGINI 

OF KASHMIR. 

Translations and Notes on the Sanskrit Texts 
BY PANDIT DATA RAM SAHNI. 

Notes from the Tibetan Records 
BY A. H. FBANCKE. 

I. 

The References contained in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini.^ 

Kalhana Rajat, I, 812 contains a note on a raiding expedition into Kashmir undertaken 
bj impure Daradas, Bhautfas, and Jdlecchas in the days of Mihiraknla, e. 510 A. B. 

Kalhana RajaU IV, 168, refers to Lalitaditya-Maktaplda’s expeditions against the 
Bhaut:taSy probably c. 722 A. D. 

Kalhana Rdjat, V^IIL, 2886-2888. The pretender Bboja, who rebelled in the reign of 
King Jayasirhha, 1120-1149 A. D., is advised by his Dard allies to march through the Bhautta 
territory to the seat of the powerful Trillaka. Whether he acted according to this advice or 
not. we do not know. 


Tibetan Notes. 

It is only with regard to the second reference that any light can be thrown from the 
Tibetan records. 

The Tibetan emperor Khri-srong-lde-btsan, who reigned from c. 728 to 786 A. D., is said 
in the rGyaWabs to have conquered all the neighbouring nations, the Chinese, the Baltis, the 
Turks, and the Dards of Gilgit (Brushal).^ All Western Tibet was in his power. His 
.successful campaigns must have taken place after 750 A. D., for in 751 A. B. the Arabs 
gained a victory over the Chinese and compelled the latter to abandon Gilgit, as well as their 
other possessions in the extreme West. See Stein’s Ancient Khotan, Sect. II and III. 

That Khri-srong-lde-btsan’s name was known in Western Tibet, is made probable by the 
Balu-mkhar Inscription (see ante^ Vol. XXXIV, p. 203), where the custom-house officer 
jnentioned in the inscription was plainly called after the emperor, his name being Khri-shong^ 
’abum-ydugs. The power of the Tibetan empire in those days is attested by the Annals 
of the Chinese Tang dynasty, and perhaps also by the eighth century Inscription at Bndere 
in Tibetan, which speaks of a victory of the Tibetans over the Chinese. See Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, Detailed Report, p. 569, Inscription 0. So that it is quite possible that before 
750 A. B., the Kashmiris did assist the Chinese during their successful wars with the Tibetans, 
the object of which was to gain a foothold at Gilgit, as shown by Chavannes and Stein. 


I As Kalhana’s Bajaiaranffinl has been already exhaustively treated by Dr. M. A. Stein, it is unnecessary to 
do more here than merely mention the references to the Bhauttas which are contained in that wort. 

« I wish to draw attention to Sarat Oh. Das’ note on Bru-thsat Brutha, or Bmsha (forms of the name of Brnshal, 
i,e. , Gilgit). He says: ** We have in the hKa-agyat certain treatises in inoomprehensible syllables asserted to be 
in the Brosha language.” These treatises are apparently written in the ancient Dard language, and should be of 
tbe greatest importance as relics of an ancient Dard literature, 
s (For srong). 
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The best proof of a former Tibetaa occupation of Gilgit is the occurrence of a considerable 
number of Tibetan words in the Dard language of Gilgit. The following are a few specimens: 
ohmno, Tib. chungha, small ; tihi, Tib. iaU, bread; darum, Tib. darung.jet; kore, Tib. &ore,cup; 
zanjlug, Tib. zangbu, copper-kettle ; zhu, Tib. zJm, greeting; gusle Tib, ^wsces, to bow ; 

Izkegga] mi sto, Tib. mi sto, ‘ does not matter.’ — A man called Gholam Shah, or Gholam Ali, 
from the house Komer ( Yarrakot), Gilgit, tells me that on a stone in hi^ field there is an 
ancient Tibetan inscription and an old mchod-rteUi also containing a Tibetan inscription, 
Tibetan cremation tablets can be found there as well. 


II. 

Jonaraja’s Bljatarangim (verses 167 — 254.) 

The history of Eihchaua Bhoti. 

(157) At that time the Bhotta princes, named Kalamanyas deceitfully slew, in their 
territory, one V'akatanya, the son of a descendant of their dynasty, together with his kinsmen. 

( 158) One of his (Vakatanya's) sons, Rihchana by name, honourable and possessed of an 
uncommon intellect — a wild fire ( as it were ) to the Kalamanya^ family, escaped by chance, 

( 159) Having patched up an alliance with Vyala, Tukka and others, who had combined 
together with secret plans and policies, he resolved to vanquish those fools ( Kalamanyas ). 

(160 ) Through a messenger, he requested his enemies to enroll him as a servant, for his 
funds were running short. 

(161) With his weapons concealed in sand, that lion among men (Rinchana), awaited 
them (the Kalamanyas) on the banks of the river, in order to drink their blood and not 
( to receive ) riches. 

( 162 ) The Kalamanyas who approached the place unarmed, were destroyed by Vyala and 
the others, like grass, by the fire of the axes ( formerly ) hidden in the sand, 

(163) Having washed off the soil of the treason against his father, with the blood of his 
enemies, he went away to Kashmir together with his kinsmen for fear of the remaining enemies. 

(164) The sun of the land® suffered in the sky the rise of Rinchana, like that of Rahuy 
as a safeguard against the ascendency of that fnll-moon, Ramachandra. 

(165) In that fire — Hulncha® who consumed the country with his flaming sword — 
all the people of Kashmir became like moths. 

(166) The eastern and northern districts being occupied by IDulcba and Rincha, the 
people first fled in the western and then in southern direction.^ 

(167 ) (Like) punnaga plants laden with fruit and requiring shade, the distinguished and 
wealthy ( though) seeking protection, were threatened in the valley by a flood of water in the 
shape of T)ulcha, and on the mountains, by the wind-storm, Rinchana. 


^ The text has Kalamatyi, evidently an error. 6 Snhadeva, King of Kashmir. 

« Balnoha, a Turkish (Taruska) invader. [Dr. J. Ph. Vogel]. 

^ The region of Yama, the God of Death, lies in the south. 
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( 168 ) The swift soldiery of RiSchana carried away the inhabitants of Kashmir like 
a swift kite, a young bird fallen from ( its ) nest. 

( 169 ) Having acquired wealth like water from the Bhottas by the sale of the people of 
Kashmir, the raving Rinchana held all quarters like a thunder-cloud.® 

(195) By his prowess did Dulcha overpower (the country, and when he was gone ) , 
Rinchana became predominant. Unchaste women are happy ( when ) darkness prevails over 
the world* 

( 196 ) Rinchana obscured the king delivered from Dulcha, by his increasing ‘supremacy 
as does the western mountain, the moon freed from an eclipse, by its lofty peak. 

( 197 ) Seeing that sun, Rinchana, standing on the top of the mountain of heaven, who 
did not suspect the imminent decline of the moon-like king ? 

(198) Ramachandra, the moon of his race, at every step opposed that royal falcon 
Rinchana in his attempt to seize the piece of flesh in the shape of the city (Srinagar ). 

( 199 ) Bent on fraud, Rinchana every day sent Bhottas into the Lahara Fort under the 
pretence of selling cloth. 

( 200 ) When the Bhotta people had thus been introduced into the fort' of Lahara, 
Rinchana caused their weapons to drink the honey of Ramachandra’^s blood. 

(201) The large-armed Rinchana planted on his breast queen Kota, that Jealha-creeper 
in the garden of Ramachandra’s house. 

(202) For fear of the illustrious Rinchana, the king ( Suhadeva) then left the town ; 
how could prosperity sprout in one burnt by the fire of a Brahmana’s curse® ? 

(208) Afraid, that jackal of a king took refuge in the Pramaudala (?) cave ; how could 
such a sinner encounter death on the battle-field ? 

( 204 ) Oh marvel 1 The cloud of enemies, by showers of the blood of the king on the 
]battle-field, dried the eyes of the twice-born who (by the king) had been made to 
pay fines. 

( 205 ) For nineteen years, four months less five days, did this demon of a king devour 
the land under the pretence of protection. 

(206) The illustrious Suratrdua (Saltan) Rinchana gave rest to the land weary of the 
Yavana disturbances, in the lofty window of his arms* 


• The next twenty-five verses (170-194) contain a descriptioD of the oppressions Dulcha perpetrated in 
Kashmir, and the devastation accompanying his invasion, 

» The metaphor is taken from the fact that a roasted seed cannot put forth sprouts. 
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(207) The district of Kashmir sav7 again the welfare (enjoyed) under its former kings, 
as on the disappearance of darkness a man sees everything as he did before* 

(208) The Lavanyas^^ who had been so firm at every place, trembled before the prowess 
of the king, as do lamps in a strong morning breeze* 

(209) When a hole had been made by the needle of (the king’s) stratagem, and the 
thread in the shape of an arrow passed bhroQgh it, Oh wonder, the wallet ( patched garment ) 
of the Lavanyas became loosened ( instead of fastened ). 

(210) Where, like a naked man in a thorny wood, he (Rinchana) was entangled, even 
there did he roam like a bird in the sky. 

(211) Though prompt in showing kindness, he for the sake of his subjects’ weal, never 
showed forgiveness to a wicked person, whether son, minister, or friend. 

(^ 212 ) Having caused a division among his powerful enemies of increasing prosperity, he 
once went hunting, shining with his royal parasol* 

(213) On the way, Tukka’s brother, Timi by name, tormented by heat somewhere in 
a village, ( took ) by force some milk from a cowherdess and drank it. 

(214) When questioned by the king, who was at once informed by the cowherdess, he 
denied it all. 

( 215 ) Since the cowherdess, though suspected of falsehood, did not lose her firmness, 
the king caused Timi’s stomach to be cut open, in order to ascertain the truth. 

( 216 ) By the stream of milk, which gushed forth from his severed stomach, the fame of 
the king and the lovely face of the cowherdess were brightened. 

( 217 ) Two mares belonging to two inhabitants of Vanavala bore, in a certain forest, 
two colts which much resembled each other. 

( 218 ) The young of one of them having been killed in the forest by a lion, she treated 
the other colt as her own, owing to its similarity in appearance. 

( 219 ) *‘This is mine, this is mine” ; thus did the owners of the mares quarrel with each 
other, and being unable to settle the matter, approached the king. 

(220) The king having listened to their dispute, caused the two mares and tEe colt to 
be brought to him by his own men. 

, (221) Since the colt, owing to its youth, playfully gamboled far and wide, (both) the 

mother and the nurse showed their affection and even neighed. 


Feudal land-owners or barons, also called Damaxas. [Dr. J. Ph. Vogel-l 
« Iccbodana. Is it a proper name ? [D, E. S.). 
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(222) As the judges -were deaf and dumb, and the parties ready to quarrel, the king 
took the mares with the colt in a boat to the middle of the Yitasta. 

( 223 ) When the sagacious king then threw the colt overboard, the mother at once 
jumped after it into the river, while the other (only) neighed. 

(224 ) When that king decided dubious cases in this manner, the people thought that 
the golden age had, as it were, returned. 

( 225 ) When the king entreated the illustrious Devasvamin to initiate him into Saivism 
he was not admitted, because as a Bhotta he was not deemed a proper recipient. 

( 226 ) Owing to his devotion to the sole service of truth, Yiyalaraja was to the king 
a brother, son, minister, companion, and friend. 

( 227) Yyala could undo the deeds of the king, but not the latter of Yyala. The mind 
can put down bodily action, bat not the body that of the mind. 

(228) The pleasure of the king rejected on the tasteful Yyala, that store of art, 
destroyed the impenetrable ignorance of the people, as does the light of the sun, reflected on 
the watery moon, the darkness of the world. 

(229,230) When Dulcha was ready to invade Kashmir, Udyanadeva was at once 
deputed by the king, to turn him back by means of bribes ; bat when Dulucha refused and 
entered the country, he fled out of fear to the country of Gandhara, as soon as he got an 
opportunity. 

( 231 ) The illustrious Udyanadeva intent on taking advantage of (the king’s) weakness, 
and relying on the chief of Gandhara, thus addressed Tukka and others : 

( 232 ) “You will, methinks, go down to hell alive, since craving for honour, you serve an 
indiscriminating master. 

(283 ) Yyala enjoys the prosperity acquired by you at the risk of your lives ; the hands 
exert themselves and the tongue enjoys. 

(234) The king rolling in wealth, gives all prominence to Yyala and disregards you, 
though you belong to a high caste, as Siva with his limbs besmeared with ashes, makes the 
serpent his necklace and discards golden ornaments. 

( 235 ) On the pretext that he had drunk some milk, the king killed Timi like a fish, ( in 
reality ) out of fear of your valour.” 

(236) Hurt by this message and overwhelmed ( ?i/., blackened ) with grief, Tukka and 
his companions attacked the king at once at Yimsaprastha. 

(237 ) By ( a shower of ) blows from their (own ) sharp swords, Yyala drove out of their 
hearts their envy of his sovereignty. The king only fainted. 

( 238 ) They ( the enemies ) then thinking themselves victorious, freed from anger by bis 
(the king’s ) death and puffed up with pride, entered the city in order to seize the kingdom. 
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( 239 ) ilfraid of receiving anotlier blow, the king for a while lay like one dead ; but 
when he saw the enemies far advanced, he rose again to his royal state, 

(240) While these poor-witted men ascended the king’s residence, they beheld the king 
approaching, who had recovered from his swoon. 

(241) Why did you not, why did you not slay the king?” : thus did those wicked fools at 
that time violently accuse each other. 

( 242 ) Angry with each other, they pushed one another from the royal palace and caused 
their own destruction, which ( otherwise ) should have been caused by the king. 

(243) The angry king impaled the wicked survivors ; he thus raised them high, but down 
they went to hell. 

(244) The pregnant wives of his Bhotta enemies, the wrathful king split asunder with his 
sword, like pods full of seeds ( are split ) with the nails. 

( 245 ) The pain in the king’s heart arising from his anger at their treason was allayed by 
the destruction of their race, but not that in the head caused by the blows of their swords, 

( 246 ) Having witnessed, for a while, the deeds of Tukka and the others, like an evil dream, 
the land, so to speak, woke again and free from fear, obtained peace. 

(247) Pleased with Shah Mir who had taken no part in the treason, the king entrusted to 
him his sou Haidar, as well as his (Haidar’s) mother Kota, to bring him up. 

( 248 ) Reared by queen Kota, like a sprouting plant in the rainy season, ( the boy ) enjoyed 
the protection of Shah Mir. 

( 249 ) The king built after his own name a town which was surrounded by a moat which was 
(as it were ) the disgrace arising from his defeat. 

( 260 ) Like the sun on a cloudy day in Pau^a, the king again illuraiued the world for a few 
months. 

(251 ) By a disorder of the wind-humour brought about by the bitter cold of winter, the pain 
in the king’s head became more intense, 

( 252 ) Alas ! the headache of the king, whose virtues were ever capable of relieving the pain of 
numberless heads, went on increasing. 

( 258 ) On the eleventh lunar day of Pausa in the year 99, the headache of the king was at 
last relieved by the physician Death 

(254) Having protected the earth for three years and two mouths less eleven days, king 
Rinchana went to heaven. 


The date of his death corresponds with Friday, November 25th, A. D. 1323, [Dr. J. Ph. Vogel .] 
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Tibetan Kotes. 


The LadalvJii Chronicles contain only a very short passage ^vhich seems to have reference to 
Rihchana Bhoti of Kashmir. It is this : “ His ( Iiha-clien dNgos-grub’s ) son was Lhachen 
rGryaIbu Binehen (or Prince Eincben, the Great God ).” It is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
the Kashmiri record mth. this short notice. 

According to Jonaraja, v. 157, it was the murder of Rihehana’s father, a Vabatanya, by a tribe 
of Kalamanyas that caused his departure from Tibet. The word Kalamanya probably stands for 
‘men of Kharmang,' Kharmaag being the capital of a tribe of Baltis. And it looks almost as if 
the Baltis had at that time tried to overthrow the Ladakhi dynasty. The term Vakatanya may 
refer to the Castle of Vaka near Mulbe, which was in the hands of the Ladakhi kings. We shall 
hardly, however, ever get beyond conjecture with regard to the political state of Western Tibet of 
those days and must not expect the Kashmir chronicler to have troubled much about Rihehana’s 
early history. There are, nevertheless, three reasons in particular which make us believe in the 
possible identity of rGyalbu Rinchen and the Rihchana of Kashmir : ( 1 ) the fact that the 
Tibetan record speaks of Rinchen as a prince ( rgyalhu , ) ; ( 2 ) the identity of name ; ( 3 ) the 
identity of time. 

With regard to the latter point the following may be added. My first attempt at 
a chronology of the Ladakhi kings is found in my article ‘.The Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe,’ anie^ 
Vol. XXXy, p. 72 fi., where Lhachon rGyalbn Rinchen is given the second place among the 
four kings who reigned during the 14th century. This infers that in the ordinary course he reigned 
in Ladakh between 1325 and 1350 A. D. But we now find from the Kashmir record that Einohen 
left Ladakh quite as a young man, and that his reign in Kashmir lasted only from 1320«1323. This 
would make my date for the commencement of his reign too late. As there is no break in the 
succession of Ladakhi kings, we suppose that a son was born to Rinchen, before he left Ladakh, but 
how the government of Ladakh was managed during the minority of Rinebeu’s son, we are not told. 

There is another little item which may be adduced in proof of the general correctness of my 
chronology above mentioned. Of Rinchen’s father, Lhachen dlNgos-grub, it is stated that the 
Iiamaist Encyclopaedia, bKa— ’agyur, was introduced into Ladakh in his time. This would 
point to the two first decades of the 14tli century as the date of the introduction, which is exactly 
the period when the Mongols also received the EncyclojpcBclia for the first time. 

It may be said, however, that Rihchana Bhoti could just as well have hailed from Zangskar, 
Purig, or Baltistan as from Ladakh, but until we can find an historical record of those countries, we 
must be content with such scanty evidence as the above from Ladakh. It is remarkable also that 
Ladakhi folklore contains an ancient song, which relates the departure of a ‘ Prince Rinchen ^ 
from Ladakh. 

As regards the names in Jonaraja’s Chronicle. Rihchana is the Tibetan Rinchen ; 
Kalamanya is Tibetan mKhar-mang; Yakatanya is Tibetan Yaka(?) ; Tukka is probably Tibetan 
’aBrugpa ( pronounced Hugpa or Tugpa). With regard to the name Yyala, two explanations may 
be given: (1 ) the name may have always been Yyala, for we know that Indian names were used in 
Ladakh in former days ; (2 ) the name may have been originally Byaraba, Tibetan for ‘sentinel,’ 
the Kashmiris changing the word byarabcf> to Yyala on account of similarity of sound. Timi is 
perhaps a corruption of a compound name, the first part of which was Tibetan hlirims ( pronounced 
iAm), custom, law. 
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III. 

Tli 0 Expodition of Zaiii'u.’l“*8'I)idIu of Kaslmiir ^gSiinst tlio Eliotta>s* 

(a) Jonaraja’s BajataranginL 

Dr. J. Pb. Togel writes about this passage in a letter to myself, dated the 1st September, 
190G ; ‘ I intended to send you the passage about Zainu’l-^abidln s expedition to Bhottaiand also, 
but it is rather obscure In a letter dated tlie 11th August, 1906, Dr. Vogel 

had, however, given me the general contents of the passage in question as follows : Zainu’l-‘abidln of 
Kashmir (1420-1470) invades Gogga-desa ( Guge ?), saves a golden image of Buddha from the 
hands of the Yavanas ( Muhammadans ) in Saya-desa, and takes the town of Kuluta (Kulu ), which 
apparently' at that time was occupied by the Tibetans. 

(b) Srivara’s Bajatarangini. 

Tarahga I, v. 51. ‘Having conquered the outlying provinces of Sindhu and Hinduvata, the 
king (Zainu’Pabidin) marched with his army to conquer the Bhobfa country.’ 


Translator's lYote. 

The date of this event is not stated in the Sanskrit text. But since Jonaraja, whose chronicle 
narrates the history of Kabhmir till the year 1459 A. D. does not notice it, it is very probable that 
the expedition mentioned in the above stanza took place some time in the last or fifth decade of 
Zainn’l-'abidln’s reign, i.e., between 1460 and 1470 A, D. 

Tibetan ISTotes, 

Although the Ladakhi Chronicles do not mention any expeditions of the Kashmir kings to 
Western Tibet, they contain a reference which becomes intelligible only through our knowledge of 
the Kashmir Chronicles, viz,, that one of king 'aBnm-lde's sons has the half-Muhammadan 
name, Drnngpa Ali. The occurrence of such a name at that time is quite extraordinary, but we can 
explain it in the light of Zamu’l-‘abidin's expedition. The Ladakhi king was probably compelled to 
seek the friendship of the Kashmir king, and may have accepted from him a wife from among his 
relations. A similar case occurs in the history of King 'aJam-dbyang-rnam-rgyal, who, after 
he had become the captive of the Balti king, Ali Mir, had to marry one of his daughters. 

The expedition which is mentioned in Jonaraja's Chronicle, may have taken place during 
the second decade of Zainu’l-‘a bidin’s reign, and the fourth of king ’aBumlde IV, that is, 
between 1430 and 1440 A. D. 

In Schlagintweit’s ‘Die Konige von Tibet,’ A.bh, der El. IBairischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Bd. Ill, p. 862, king ’aBumlde’s son is called a tributary king, as if he had paid tribute to Kashmir. 
I wish to state that the translation ‘tributary king* is due to a mistake. Schlagintweit’s MS. has 
the orthographical mistake glayi rgyalpo, ‘king of wages,’ when hlayi rgyalpo, ‘godly king,’ 
was meant. 

As regards the place-names given in the Kashmir Record ; Saya-desa is probably the village 
of Shel, pronounced She, above Leh, on the Indus, which village has apparently always been famous 
for its large Buddhist images. Gogga-desa is doubtless Guge. 
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Dr. Vogel’s note, that Knluta was probably occupied by the Tibetans at that time, is quite in 
agreement with Ladakhi history. The king of Kiiluta was in a loose way a Tassal of the kings of 
Leh. 


The route taken by ZalnuT-'abidlii was that taken by the Ladakhi king, Thse-dbang- 
rnam-rgyal 1. later on, when he went to Guge and Purang, and returned to Ladakh by way of Kulfi 
and Lahaul. 


Of the expedition of King Zainu’l-^abidin, which is mentioned in Srivara’s Chroniclo, 
we hear nothing in the Ladakhi Chronicle. It may have been directed against Baltistan. 


IV. 

Adam Elian’s Expedition to Tibet. 

Srivara’s Rajatarangini. Taranga I. 

( a ) V. 71. 

Being afraid of his (Adam Khaivs) assassination, the king ( Zainul-'abidin) sent his son 
away after a few days by the road leading to Bhutta, 


Translator’s !N“ote, 

Adam Khan was the eldest son of Zainn’l-*abidin, the younger ones being Haji ^an and 
Bahram Khan. Adam KKan and Haji Khan hated each other, and the latter conspired with some 
officers of the State against the life of the former. It was to avoid this danger that the king 
( Zainu’h‘abidia ) had to send away his eldest son, 

(b) V. 82. 

When in course of time, Adam KMn had returned (to Kashmir) having conquered the 
Bhotta country, Haji Khan marched to the mountain of Lohara under the king’s (ZainuT-‘abidJn) 
orders. 


Translator’s Note. 

It is not possible to find out the precise date of this event, but that it probably took place in 
1451 A.D. may be inferred from Srivara I, v. 86, which supplies the Lankika year 28 
( A. D. 1452 ) as the date of 5aji Khan’s return from the campaign referred to in the verse 
translated above. 


Tibotan Notes. 

Adam Khan’s expedition must have taken place during the reign of the Ladakhi king 
bLo-gros-m^og-ldan, who reigned from c. 1440-1470 A. D. No mention is made in the 
Ladakhi Chronicles of a war with Kashmir under him. The expedition may have been conducted 
against Baltistan. 
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V. 

Tlie Expedition against Tibet under ^lasan Khan, 
Srivara’s Eajatarahginl. Tarahga III, 

(a) V. 32, 


By his (Ahmad Malik’s ) advice ( the king Hasan Khan ) sent back to the BlioUa country 
those who, having been taken captives by liis father ( Haji Haidar Shah ) and grandfather 
( Zainud-abidin ), lived in captivity. 

Translator’s Note. 

This passage alludes to the liberation of prisoners by Hasan Khan (King of Kashmir, from 
A, B. 1472 to 1484 ), soon after bis coronation. Ahmad Malik was his favourite minister. 

(b) T. 396. 

They (the Sayyids (?) and other opponents of Ahmad Malik), the adherents of the minister 
( ai/vkta) Natthaka, observing the king ( Hasan ) favoured him ( Ahmad Malik ) and being unable 
to fight, left ( the country Kashmir) and went to the interior of the Bhotta country. 

Translator's Note. 

The expression ayukta-lsattlialta^yas is doubtful, I have ventured to take Natthaka as 
a proper name. 

This passage alludes to the internecine hostilities of the ministers of Hasan, King of Kashmir. 
Tajibhaffa, guardian of the Crown Prince, Muhammad Kh an, and the Sayyids (?) were jealous of 
Ahmad Malik, the l>e]oved minister of the king, and had succeeded in exciting the king’s anger 
against him. Ahmad was, however, wise, for not only did be not himself take offence at his 
opponents’ conduct, but he also prevented his powerful son, Nauroz, from engaging in a contest, 
with the Sayyids ( ? ), etc. The king afterwards became reconciled to Ahmad, whose enemies had 
consequently to abandon Kashmir. This took place in the tenth regnal year of Hasan, in 
A. 31. 1482; see Brlvara, HI, 891. We learn (however) a few verses further on, that the king 
changed his mind again, and that Ahmad died in prison. 

(c) V. 440. 

Desirous of conquering the Little and Great Bhotta countries, the Sayyids (?) sent the 
illustrious Jahangir and Nasir (or Naslr ) on the expedition. 

(r. 441). The two Sayyids (?) (Jahangir and Nasir) did not follow the Margesa^s advice 
that, if they went together, their work would succeed. 

Translator’s Note. 

The control over all these frontier-stations and the command of the ‘ Marches,’ generally was 
invested in Hindu times in one high state officer, known by the title of « Dvarapati’, ‘ Lord of the 
Gate,’ or some equivalent term. The organization of the system was somewhat changed in the 
Muhammadan times, when the guarding of the several routes through the mountains was entrusted 
to feudal chiefs known as Maliks ( Skr. 7narges% ), These held hereditary charge of specific passes, 
and enjoyed certain privileges in return for this duty. Dr. Stein, Rajat,, transl. II, p. 391. 
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(d) V. 442 — 444. 

One of them conquered the country ( Bhotta), and entered the capital in glory. The other was 
fearful and, having been captured, saved himself by a trick. 

( V. 443 ). Out of consideration for a time, even a brief description is not given ( says the 
author Sri vara ) of the slaughter committed by the Bhottas, who attacked the ( Sayyid*s ? ) army 
from behind. 

( V. 444). Bahadur Agha and some other servants of the old king ( were consumed )like moths 
in the fire — • like battle with the Jyulchanas and Bhottas. 

Translator’s Notes. 

According to Dr. Stein, the terms Little and G-reat Bhutfa-land refers to Baltistan 
( Skardo ) and Ladakh, respectively. 

In the time of Hasan, the Sayyids were exceedingly powerful. The Jahangir referred to 
in V. 440 was Margesa or Margapati (Superintendent of Passes) and minister in the time of 
Hasan. 

The term Jyulchlha occurring in v. 444 denotes some such people as the Bhottas, and the 
five verses quoted above describe a campaign against the Bhottas by Jahangir and Nasir in 
the reign of Hasan ( i.e., about the year 1483 A. D. ). The leaders though desirous of invading 
the territory together, did not actually do so. The result was that only one of them Vvas successful, 
while the other sustained a miserable defeat at the hands of the Bhottas, 

Tibetan Notes. 

This expedition which ended in the defeat of the Kashmir army, probably took place during the 
reign of the Ladakhi king Lhachen Bhagan, who reigned about from 1470-1500 A, D. He 
deposed the last king of the first dynasty, and was the first king of the second {rnam-rgyal) 
dynasty; Of this king it is said in the Ladahhi Chronicles that ‘ he was very fond of fighting,’ but 
we are not told whom he fought against. The change of dyoasty and the great confusion resulting 
from it, may be the reason why the historical accounts referring to the latter half of the 15th 
century are particularly meagre. It is, however, very probable that it was Lhachen Bhagan, who 
inflicted the blow on the Kashmiris, and that in consequence of this victory, he was enabled to make 
himself supreme king of Ladakh. The consequence of this victory was that the Kashmiris came 
no more on raiding expeditions into Ladakh, 

Since I wrote my article ‘ Archaeology in Western Tibet/ ante, Vol. XXXYI, p. 89 ff., it has 
occurred to me, with regard to the Inscription of Lhachen-Kun-^dga-rnam-rgyal at Daru, 
that it is possible that it refers to Lhachen Bhagan, on the ground that the founder of tlie 
rXam-rgyal Dynasty may himself have taken a new title containing the words riiam-rgyal. 

Jyulchana is very probably a Tibetan word, bnt hardly a prox^er name. It may be a corruption 
of the Tibetan words rgyal chen, or rgyahan, the former meaning ‘ great king ’ the latter ‘ victorious,’ 
If Jyulchana stands for rgyal-chen, it would probably point to Lhachen Bhagan, who had made 
himself supreme king, the deposed members of the old dynasty having become rgyuhehiing, or ‘ little 
kings,’ 

TI. 

The Bhdftas in Prajyabhatta’s Eajatarangini. 

(V 28), At that time (in the time of Path, pronounced, in India, Fateh ) through the 
predominatioa of Kali there was a ( remarkable) equality of all classes of people, whether they were 
wicked or virtuous, learned scholars ( Bhattas ) or Bhottas, actors or rogues. 
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Translator’s Note. 

Path, was King of Kashmir from 1486 to 1513 A. D. Being incapable of governing 
himself, he entrusted the discharge of royal duties to his Margapati and minister, Ibrahim. The 
latter proved worse than the king and so misused his powers that the country was a scene of utter 
lawlessness during the whole of that reign. 

Tibetan Notes. 

At first sight this text would make it appear that there were Bh6t;tas among the subjects 
of the Kashmir kings. This is not probable, for Ladakh as well as Baltistan were independent 
possessions during the 166h century. But the trade between the Panjab and Yarkand, through 
Kashmir and Leh, was probably carried on without any interruption, and this trade brought many 
Ladakhis and Baltis to Kashmir. They had there not only a rest-house of their own, but apparently 
also a Buddhist place of worship. There is a masjtd below the castle hill of Srinagar, which is still 
known as the Bodo Masjid, and that it was formerly a Bnddhist temple is shown by the fact that 
behind the white-wash on the walls the pictures of Buddhist saints are to be found. This is well 
known to all Ladakhis. 


Conclusion, 

In conclusion I may say that the Muhammadan Chronicles of Kashmir seem to contain 
material which is of importance to Western Tibetan history, though as yet a single instance only 
has come to ray notice. It is in the Tawarikh-uBashidi written by Sultan Sadd’s Son in 
Kashmir, It is there stated that in 1631 A. D., Sultan Sa‘!d of Kashgar invaded Tibet ( Ladakh) 
with an army of 5,000 men and died on his way back. This is very probably the same expedition 
as is mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles under King bKrashis-rnam-rgyal I., who reigned 
during the first decades of the 16th century, probably till about 1635 A, D. 

I cannot think that Sir Walter Lawrence drew upon Muhammadan sources when he wrote his 
account of Rainehan Shah (Rihchana Bhoti) in his Vallej/ of Kashmir, He calls Rainchan 
Shah the founder of the Jama Masjid and of the shrine of Bulbul Lankar, With regard 
to this statement, Mr. Nicholls says — 

‘‘The first line of the inscription over the gate- way of the Jami Masjid at Srinagar is illegible, 
but the Tarikh-i-Kashmlr Ayaml states that the mosque was first built by king Sikander the second 
and then burnt down. The second line of the inscription says that after several years Hasan Shah 
rebuilt it. Since then the inscription records other fires and restorations. 

A manuscript from which I have taken an abstract, records that Sikandar But-shikan first built 
the mosque, and it goes on to mention its being burned down and rebuilt by Hasan Shah and 
Zainu’l-'abidm. 

I have no evidence regarding the building of the mosque by Rinchana, the Ladakhi king of 
Kashmir, and should be glad to know on what the supposition is based 

I regret I hare no notes regarding the ‘ Bulbul Lankar.’ ” 

Sir Walter Lawrence may have based his statement on popular tradition. The man from Gilgit 
mentioned above who visited the Jama Masjid, tells me that people connect the Jama Masjid with 
the Ladakhi king of Kashmir, because, in the court of the masjid^ there is an ancient stone-sculpture 
with a Tibetan inscription, which is believed to date from the time of the Ladakhi king. 


18 Dr. Yogel^s letter to me, dated the 5th November 1903. 
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TAIMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

3Y M. K. XAEAYANASAMI ATTAE, B.A., B.L., AYD T. A. GOPIXATHA EAO. SI.A. STionAi. 

( CcniintieJ from j;. 17 S . ) 

JIo. II. — Iraiya|iar = agappoi'vij.“ 

Uature of tRe work. — TLis is a treatise on the subject of love {aga^porid). It 
deals mainly with the analysis of the mind in love and incidentally also with courtship, 
elopement, marriage and such other topics. To give an exact idea of what is meant by 
agapporul we shall take the definitions of porul and agam as given in the commentary of 
ITaohchiiiarkkiniyar on that classical Tamil grammar, TolkAppiyam Poi’iil is defined :l^ 
the three purushdrihas (^dharma, artha and iama or in Tami.l aram, pond and inham), their 
transitoriness and (pnoksha), liberation from these three ; and that division of rhetoric, which 
deals with porul, as defined above, is called porul=adigdrani: thus we see that poriil=adigdrahi. 
is universal in its character and embraces every variety of subject bearing on human life. 
Porul ^adig dram is divided into two classes, parapporn? and njapporM?. Of these pwrapporn/ 
deals with the deeds of the warrior hero outside the family circle, — mainly with war; 
agapporul has for its subject love, pure and simple, which is defined in T olkdppiyam (p. 2) ; 
as “ the happiness which is generated by the coming together or meeting of two lovers equally 
devoted in their love, which happiness continaes even in their separation as an inner feeling 
towards the other, indescribable in -its nature.” Agapjporul is further divided into kalaviyal 
and harpiijdl. Kalavvjal is described both in TolMpiyam and Trahjandr= agapporul as ‘being 
the same as the gdndharva system of marriage described in the 'Sdstras of the Brdhmanas, ’ while 
•Icarpu is defined ‘ as the union in marriage of a woman and a man of proper lineage and with 
proper ceremonies.’ The essential distinction -therefore between the two consists in that 
dealavyal analyses the sentiment of love as exhibited in secret courtship, whereas harpu deals 
with that sentiment in the married state. Iraiyapar = agapporx4, in treating of agapporul, 
comprehends within its scope both halavu and Icarpu, 

Description of the work : — The work consists of sixty sdtras and there is attached to it 
a very masterly commentary in the finest TamiJ. prose. The commentary gives a very 
interesting tradition of the three TamijL Saugams, about which so many confiioting things have 
been written. For fuller information regarding the subject the reader is referred to Prof. M. 
Seshagiri Sastri’s B^say on Tamil Literature, and to Mr. V. Kanakasabbai Pillai’s Tamils 
EigMeen Mundred Years Ago. ” 


Authorship. Shtras. The pQyiram portion of the Commentary attributes the work 

to Sfimasundara, the Siva deity at Madura, and the story it gives as to its origin is shortly 

— In the time of the last of the Forty-nine Kings, who patronised the third or the last 
San<^am, and went by the name of Ugra = pperu = Taludi, there was a severe famine, and the 
'king, finding it impossible to support the learned men who were gathered round him, requested 


0 In the former article insert the foEowingsirofa. Page 170; Footnote 2 : add:- “(vMe E-opdiaia 8, Anurdfe 

1, Section 14)-” o 

•Pao-e 171. For read euam. ^ 

1 See naee 81 of edited by Dambdaram Pillai, Madras, 188o. ^ . 

■a The references to the Iraiyaxpir-agavporul in this work are to Mr. Damddaram Pillai’s second edition 
printed at Madras, which contains a long but very mialeading introduction. See for this account. p.p. C to 8. 
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them to scatter themselves to seek their livelihood. After the lapse of twelve years, when the 
rains fell and the country attained its normal state, the king sent his emissaries to gather the 
scattered scholars. They were able to bring only those who were versed in orthography^ 
syntax and prosody. Rut they could find none who were versed in jporuladigdvam. The king 
exclaimed: “Are not these three subjects useful only as aids to the jporuladigdram? My 
getting these is as though I never got them.” The god S6inasundara, perceiving his trouble of 
mind, determined to remove it, — seeing that it was in pursuit of knowledge. He, therefore, 
composed these sixty siitras^ engraved them upon three copper-plates and placed them 
underneath the [ntha, or platform, on which the image of the deity was placed. The next 
morning, the priest of the temple, after sweeping and cleaning the whole temple, unlike 
his usual custom, began to clean the base of the platform also, when he was overjoyed to find 
the set of copper-plates with the ,j)oruladigdram engraved upon them. He ran with the 
copper-plates to the king, who saw the special grace of the deity towards him and gave the 
w'ork to the poets of the Saiigam, to be interpreted and explained. The several poets gave 
conflicting interpretations and, finding themselves unable to come to an understanding, 
went to the king and requested him to nominate an umpire to give an authoritative decision. 
The king replied that the forty-nine poets of the Sahgam were the best literati of the land and 
that it was impossible for him to nominate one better than themselves, and advised them to pray 
Somasundara himself ^ to vouchsafe to them an umpire. While they all lay within the temple 
praying to the deity, a voice was heard thrice repeated, which said : “ In this place is a dumb boy 
aged five years, named Rudra-Sarman, who is the son of Upptlri-kudi-kilAr ( = the headman 
of the village of Upptlri-kudi ), Do not slight him as a mere boy, but seat him on a pedestal 
and recite to him the various commentaries composed by you. Whenever he hears the true 
interpretation, tears will come into his eyes and he will manifest symptoms of pleasure, but 
he will remain unmoved when the interpretation is not correct. He is the deity Kum^ra 
(i. e, Subrahmanya ) and has taken this birth owing to a curse. ” Hearing this voice, all the 
poets arose and, after circumambulating the temple, they approached Uppuri-kudi-kil^r, related 
to him these circumstances and requested him to permit his son to be taken with him. With 
his permission, they adorned the boy, and seating him on the elevated Sanga platform, they all 
sat down below and recited their respective commentaries. He heard all without any 
symptoms of pleasure, except occasionally when the commentary of Madurai- Marudan.- 
ilanaganar was recited. But at every word of ITakklrar’s Commentary there were evident 
signs of pleasure exhibited by him. Thus was ITakkirar’s established to be the truest 
intrepretation. 

The Commentary then continues the story thus : — “ On account of this some say that the 
Commentary is by Rudra-sarman, the son of Uppflri-ku^-kiiar. But he did not compose 
it, he only heard it. Thus the fact is that the work itself was composed by the deity of Alavay,^ 
the Commentary by Hakkirar, and that the latter was heard by the deity Kumara. We shall 
now relate how the Commentary was handed down. 

1. R*akkirar, the son of Maduraik -ka^akk^yaiiar taught it to Kiravi-korra^ar ; 

2. He taught it to TanUr-kiiar ; 

S. He taught it to Padiyan-gorranar ; 


* Tlie reference is here to the custom, according to ^hich people will not leave the temple until the deity 
vouchsafes their requests to them. 

* i,e., Hadura. 
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4. He tauglit it; to Sslvatt-^&iriyar Perunjuv^nS^r 

5. He tauglit it to IVIanal-ar-^^feiriyar — Puliyankayp-pemfijeadanar ; 

6. He taught it to SellUr-asiriyar Andaip-peninkumaranar ; 

7. He taught it to Tiruk-kunratt-^&iriyar ; 

8. He taught it to Madavalanar IJan^ganar ; 

9. He taught it to MuSiriy-a&iriyar Nilakantanar, 

Thus does the Commentary come.” 

This is a free rendering of the very interesting account given in the Commentary regarding 
the origin of the work. The tradition is that all these events took place in the reign of 
Ugra-pperu=airaludi and that the Commentary itself v^as written at that time by Hakkirar, 
the president of the Sahgam. The date of the work we shall discuss later on in the light of the 
facts disclosed by the verses quoted in the Commentary, But we may observe that the 
Commentary itself clearly negatives the tradition that it was actually written down by 
Hakkirar. Ho doubt it might have been the fact that the substance of the work was what 
was propounded and taught by Nakkirar to his disciples ; and this seems to have been handed 
down from generation to generation, till at last MuSiriy = a&iriyar Hilakantianar, or his 
disciple, might have reduced the work to writing. 

Illustrative verses in the Commentary. — There are more than 400 of these, of which 
315 only, in ])raise of a king going by various names, such as Hedum^raij, Sso., are serially 
numbered. These 315 form the larger portion of a species of composition called kdvai, which 
according to the Tamil grammars should consist of 400 verses in the kalitturai metre.® These 
verses will form the material for our study. From an analysis of these only one conclusion is 
possible, that they refer to one individnal alone. 

The hero of the K6vai.® — The hero is named Ne^umaran of the PaT?.dya Dynasty. 
That he is a Pandya is evident from the following verses and designations which denote 
aPandya:— Vv., 1, 7, 44, 83, 89, &o, Minavan — z?. 11, &c. Hariyan — 19, 80, &c. 

Panchavan — - vv, 20, 51, &c. Tennavan — vv» 23, 36, 65, 76, &o. 

The surnames of the king : — ( 1 ) Ilchitan,^ ( 2 ) Parahkusan,^ ( 3 ) Vicharitan » 

(4 ) Var6dayan,io ( 5 ) Arikasari,^^ ( ^ ) ‘ Banantakan,^^ 7 ) 'Satturn-durandaran,^^ 

( 8 ) Yisaiya-charitan,!^ ( 9 ) Kali-madanan,!® ( 10 ) Manadan,i« ( 11 ) Eanodayaii,^?^ 
(12) MaramS (13) Hedumaran.i^ 


^ Evidently a misleotion of ParunjuvaranAr, « See Pamiru-pdtUyal under Uvai. 


’f vv. 1, 7, 44, 83, 89, &o. 

10 vv. 16, 35, 41, 56, 87, &o. 

^3 vv. 149, 172, 193. 

^6v. 163. nv.315. 


8 vv. 3, 13, 27, 85, 71, &c. 

11 w. 22, 28, 47, 52, 55, 144, &<5. 
« w. 153, 239, 296, 

1 * w. 6, 25, eS, 74, 77, 80, &c. 


» vv. 12, 48, 63, 161, 170, l76, &o. 
12 V. 135. 

18 vv. 175, 189, 264, 291. 

12 vv. 24, 49, 70 , 72, 79, 81, 84, Sea. 
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Personal ciiaract eristics of the king. 

That he was a dark man appears from the descriptions : ^ huru-md-mani va'finGn^ z\ 141 (he 
who has the complexion of the large blue jewel), and ^^Icdr^vanoian pol vav.yan^ ’ 145 ( he whose 

complexion w^as as that of the cloud-colonred Vishnu. ). He was a great lover of the Tamil 
language, as he is called : — tin ^damil vendan^ vv, 1, 26, 67, &c. ( the king who belongs to a race 
having sw^eet Tamil as its language ), and anr = AgatHyanvdy = urai = taz'u tin = damil IcSUont 
i\ 80 ( he who learnt classic Tamil as spoken in the days of old b}^ the sage Agastya.)2o 
verse 228, Nedumaran is described as having churned the ocean and obtaining nectar therefrom 
given it to the Devas. The same facts are mentioned in verses 23h and 301. Perhaps he was 
regarded by the poet as the incarnation of Vishnu. 

Battles won by the king : — 

( 1 ) Sennilam, vv» 1, 17, 20, 58, 65, &c. 

( 2 ) Pali, vv. 3, 13, 51, 78, 88, &Ce 

^.3) Vilinam, vv. 4, 7, 10, 80, 59, &c, 

( 4 ) Kot^ru, vv. 5, 36, 86, 149, 234, &c. 

( 5 ) A?;rukkudi, vv. 6, 11, 26, 29, 43, &c. 

( 6 ) Pulandai, vv. 8, 12, 27, 31, 37, &c. 

( 7 ) S6vur, vv. 9, 16, 44, 46, 52, See. 

C 8 ) Naraiy^ru, vv. 15, 18, 23, 57, 100, &o. 

(9 ) Kadaiyal, vv* 19, 21, 24, 34, 39, &c. 

( 10 ) Nelv61i, vv. 22, 53, 106, 116, 145, Svc. 

( 11 ) Manarri, vv. 38, 42, 175. 

(12 ) Vallam, vv. 40, 99, 108, 119, 131, &c. 

( 13 ) Venmattu, vv. 45, 237, 

( 14 ) Kalattur, vv, 120, 

(15) Neduhgalara, vv. 164, 180, 186, 188, 197. 

(16) Sangamahgai, vv, 202, 266. 

( 17 ) Iruhjlrai, vv. 205, 269. 

( 18 ) Mandai, vv. 255, 261. 

( 19 ) Kujandai, 272?. 257, 293, and 
(20) Vtoaru, w. 305. 

Of these battles, those occurring at Anmkkudi,^! Pulandai, 23 g6vur,23 Kadaiyal, Naraiyaru 23 
K6ttai;u,26 and Vilinam » were fought with the Oheras. At KSttaru, Pali and Kadaiyal the 
king m said to have encountered a number of kings (vv. 298, 162 and 39). The battle of 
ITaraiyaru was probably a naval one ( vv. 57 and 292 ). 


*0 Agastya 5. said to be the author of Piragaitiyim, the earliest gramraar of the Tamil language, which is now 
o^y known by quotations. The author of the earliest extant grammar, TolUppiyanS^-, is" said to have been his 
dxseiple. The work under discussion describes the PSr = apettiyam as being extant in the first and second Sangams. 
« V. 6. IS vv. 8, 91. 118, 110. S3 ig^ 4^^ 32, 1S5. s* v. 24. st 57, 157, 292. 

26 if* 149 

27 v. 288. 
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His titles. The king is styled Yaiiavan-3 (ChSra ) Sembiyan-^ and ( Chf'k ), and 

Tennavan^i ( Pandya). He was so styled, because he claimed to have conquered the territories 
ruled over by the Cholas and Oheras. He is also called PonnLna Ian (Lord of the Kavtnd 
country). t\ 309, aud Kanni=r pPeruman ( lord of the country about the Cape ComorEn ), r, 3C. 

His date. The two Siunamanur Plates recently discovered by Mr, G. Venkoba Rao srire 
the following genealogy for the early Pandyas^^ : — 

( 1 ) Jayantavarman. 

( 2 ) Arikesaidn, Paraiikusa, Maravarman ; conquered the 

Pallavas at Saiikaramahgai. 

! 

( 3 ) Jatila. 

( 4 ) Rajasimha I. 

( 5 ) Yaragnna Maharaja. 

( 6 ) Srlmara, Srivallabha, Ekavira, Parachakvakolabala ; 
conquered Mays'! Pandya, K8rala, Simhala, Pallava 
and Yallabha. 


( 7 ) Varagunavarmau. ( ^ ) Parantaka, Viran^rayana, Sadaiyan, fought at 

Kharagiri, siezed Ugra and destx’oyed Pennagadam. 
Married Yanavan-Mahadivi. 

( 9 ) Rajasimha IL alias Mandaragaurava, xAbhimana- 
m^ru. 

The Anaimalai Inscription of Parantaka alias M^rahjadaiyan, discovered by one of 
us and published by Mr. G. Venkoba Rao, gives the date 770 A, With the aid of the 

information gathered from these sources, we can find the period of Arik^sarin Par&nkufea 
alias Mclran of the poem we are discussing. The hero is said to have fought at Sangamanga- 
and Helv^li against an unmentioned foe. From the fact that the former place is situated near 
Conjeevaram, the capital of the Pallavas, we might infer that it must have been fought with 
Pallavas. This conclusion is borne out by the statement made in the Sinnamauur Plates, where 
Siihgamaugai is called by the more correct name of Sankara mahgai. Mr- Y. Yenkayya rightly 
guesses that this battle must have been the same as that fought by ITandivarman Pallavamalla 
and his general Udayachandra at Sahkaragruma, and hence Maravarman alias Arikesar. 
Parahkusa must be the contemporary of Handivarman Pallavamalla of the Udayendram grant. 
This Pallavamalla is supposed to have died about 780 A. D. The Parantaka-MAranjadaiyan of 
the Anaimalai Inscription has been identified by Mr. G. Venkoba Rao with E'o. 3 of the 
genealogical table given above, and should therefore be the son of the hero of the poem. 
iXedumaran of Iraiyandr- agapponih therefore, being the father Parantaka Maran-Sadaiy an 

or Jatila, wdiose date is 770 A. D., and being a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, 
who died in 760 A. D., must have lived during the middle of the 8th century A. B. 

The date of the Sfitras.' — In addition to the narrative we have given in full above, which 
occurs in the pdyzram portion of the Commentary, there is a passage at the end of that portion, 
which says that the SHiras were composed during the time of the Pandya king irgra = 
pperu-valudi, or the last of the 49 kings who patronised the last or the third Sahgam, the 

vv, 74, 77, 130, 117,' &o. 207, 30(1, Sembiyas is the same as Cholaij. 

so V. 177. 117- 

Tke Annual of the Assistant Archseological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, for 1907, p. 66. 

33 jRjp. Ind., Vol. Vill., p. 317. 
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reason for its composition being* tliafc the deity of Madura took pity upon the king, who was 
sincerely regretting the loss of ponil-adigdram,^^ Who this king was we az’e not in a position 
to say definitely in the present state of historical knowledge of that period. But he does not 
seem to be identical with the Neclumavan of the illustrative verses. This much is certain from 
the pdyiram^ vis., that the composition of the Sutras was contemporaneous with !N"akkirar, the 
original propounder of the. Commentary, 

We saw above how the pdyiram portion of the Commentary relates that the substance of 
the Commentary was composed by Nakkirarand handed down to nine generations of disciples. 
Thus it appears probable that IJfakkirar taught the interpretation orally to his son, which was 
similarly transmitted by him down to Musiri-asiriyar Nilakaiitanar, who, or whose disciple, 
probably reduced the matter to writing. 

Coming to the body of the Commentary, the fixed point from which we should start is 
furnished by the references to the Pandya king, 3Sredum§>yan, in the illustrative verses, whose 
age we have assigned to the middle of the 8th century A. 1). In regard to these verses there 
is hut one possible theory, viz., that they were subsequently added by the person, whoever he 
was, who might have reduced to writing the matter handed down orally from Nakkirar. 
Then the date of Kakkirar, and consequently the date of the Sutras, should be earlier than 
the middle of the 8th century A. D. Anyhow it cannot be earlier than 750 — 270 = 480 A, D. ; 
working backwards by allowing the usual 30 years for each of the nine generations of pupils. 
This is the earliest possible date, but perhaps the true period in which the Sutras were composed 
lie somewhere between 500 to 700 A. D, 

Place names mentioned in the work. Of the places that are mentioned in the work 
some might be easily identified ; thus : — 

Vilinam is situated on the sea coast 7 miles South of Trevandram. 

Kottaru is a flourishing town near NTagarkoil in South Travancore. 

Pulandai is perhaps the modern Pulam in the TinnevelJy District, notorious for its 
Mamva highwaymen. 

Eadaiyal is the modern Kadayam, a station on the Qailon-Maniyachchi branch of the 
South Indian Railway- 

Kulandai is also in the south of the Tinnevelly District and contains a Vaish^ava temple 
praised by the Srivaish^ava AMrs ( saints 

Tatfc^m another place sacred to Vishnu and sung by Alvars, is situated in the South 
Travancore.3® 

jSTelveli is Tinnevelly, the chief town of the district of the same name. 

Sangamangai is near Oonjeeveram and is noted as the birth-place of the Saira derotee 
SShja-N ayanilr.®^ 

SSvfir is known to be the scene of a battle fought between the 0h6j[a ParSntaka TI and 
Yira Paadya. According to this work, it was also the site of a battle fonght between 
Ngdnmaran and the OhSra king. Hence, it must be looked for in the south of the Tinnevelly 
District. 

We are unable to identify the rest of the places. 


» See p. U. This is very stransre, eiaoe the p&yiram says that the TolMppiyam, -whioh contains the entire 
pBru} = adigdram, was enrrent dnring the 2na and Srd Sangams and it sumres in its entirety to the present day. 
What had become of the Tolktppiyam in the days of Ugra = ppernvaludi? 

“ „ ITamn&lpar. 

Fide Sd%a Pwrd^am, verse 2, ’Periyafuvdrtiam. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 

BY Y. VESKATYA, M. A., EAI BAHADUR. 

Introduction. 

Indian antiqnities Have often been tHe hobby of hard worked District Officers and thei'e is 
no doubt that to them Indology — including folklore, epigraphy, ethnology, numismatics, and 
literature — has been more indebted in the past than to the professional archeologist. In 
Sonthern India the contributions of Mr. F. W. Ellis, the linguist, Sir Walter Elliot and 
Dr. Burnell to historic il research are well knowu. To Mr. Sewell we owe the foundations of 
systematic archsB^logiccd work in the Southern Presidency. The viceroyalty of Lord Cnrzon 
and the great importance he attached to Indian monuments have, no doubt, led to a great deal 
of interest being taken in tne subject throughout the country. In the Madras Presidency 
the cause of historical research has been greatly strengthened by the addition to antiquarian 
ranks of two senior Civilian officers, viz, Mr. A. Butterworth, 1. C. S. and Mr. Y. Yenngopaul 
Chefcty, I. 0. S., on whose “ Collection of the inscriptions on copper-plates and stones in the 
Illellore District” this article is mainly based. The historical interest of the former and the 
literary tastes of the latter have apparently led them to combine together and undertake the 
arduous task of printing in one volume all the stone inscriptions and copper-plates found in 
the Nellore distinct. The two editors certainly deserve to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of their self-imposed and disinterested undertaking. Those who are conversant 
with the work of editing inscriptions will appreciate the anxiety and trouble to which the 
two gentlemen must have been put, particularly because both of them were not working in the 
same district all through the period. 

The editors are naturally disappointed at the poor results of their laborious undertaking. 
It is true that if these two gentlemen had devoted their energy to a tract of country possess- 
ing more ancient and valuable monuments, they would have made a more substantial 
contribution to South Indian history. All the same, the fact of their having exhausted the 
inscriptions of a district cannot be overlooked. No doubt, excavation under skilled supervision 
— particularly in the northern portion of the district^ — may bring to light more monuments. 
But for all practical purposes we may proceed on the supposition that all the inscriptions 
of the Nellore district have been secured. 

Iiinguistic Value of the Nellore Inscriptions, 

In the first place it may be remarked that the collection of Nellore inscriptions has 
a linguistic value. The district appears to have been in ancient times one of the localities 
where the Tamil and Telugu races came in contact. The traditional boundary of the Tamil 
country is VShgadam, i, e. Tirupati, in the north, according to the Tamil grammar 
composed about the beginning of the 13th century A. D,,^ though at present the prevailing 
language at Tirupati is Telugu. The author of the IJ annul evidently repeated what he found 
in the Tolgdppiijam^ the earliest Tamil grammar, where Ydngadam and Kumari, are said to 
be the northern and southern boundary, respectively, of the Tamil country. 


1 The archaic fragments and damaged inscriptions found in the Ongole (O. S and O, 39), Kandnkiir (KR. 31, 
KR. 32. KR. 67, and KR. 69 ) and Kanigiri f KG. 8 and KG. 25 ) t&lnkas and the Bar^i { B. 2 and B. 7 } and Podili 
(P. I) divisions justify this surmise to a certain extent, 

2 South-Jnd, Vol, HI., p. 122. 
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The word triUhga (to which Telugu has to be traced) is connected by Yidja,niitha, tlie 
author of the rhetorical work Pratdparii Irlpa, with the three famous lihgas of Siva, m. tliose 
at Kalahasti, Duksharama, andSilsailam ^ This derivation does not represent the extent of the 
Telugu country. The three places might denote roughly the extent of the dominions of the 
Ka katiya king Frataparudra, whose protege Vidyinatha was, and who floarislierl about the end 
of the 13th and beginning of the 14rJi century A. At any rate, this does not in any way 
help us to find out the southern boundary of the Telugu country. Of course, when the Tamil 
grammar gives Tiriipati as the northern limit, it cannot mean that the Tamil language was 
unknown beyond that place. In more ancient times, the Tamil race probably extended 
farther north. The Chola king Karikala seems to have been remembered in the Nellore 
district® even better than in the modern Tamil country. Consequently, it may be presumed 
that during his reign, and perhaps also during the period represented by the Tamil classics, 
the northern boundary of the Tamil country was further north than Tirupati. It may be 
argued, however, that the reminiscences of Karikiila in the Telugu country cannot be taken 
to represent the extent of country over which Tamil was spoken at his time. They can at 
best denote only a temporary occupation of the Telugu country by the Cholas during the time 
of Karikala, The volume of Nellore inscriptions proves that, even at the time when the Tamil 
Isannul was composed, the language was understood and might have been spoken much 
further north than Tirupati. The northernmost village in the Nellore district, where Tamil 
inscriptions have been discovered, is Pakala in the Kandukur Taluka. Here w^ere found three 
Tamil records more or less damaged. Two of them belong to the last quarter of the 13th 
century, while the third is undated. Telugu inscriptions of about the same period are also 
found in the village, and I suppose the fact of some being in Tamil is due to the accident of 
the donors in these cases belonging to the Tamil country. In fact, the donor in one of 
them was from Uttaramallur in the Cliingleput district. Similarly, an inscription at 
Simhacbalam in the Yizagapatam district belonging to the time of Knlottunga I. is in Tamil,® 
because the donor hailed apparently from the Tamil country. Such stray records are due to 
accident and cannot prove any thing. Bat in the Atmakur taluka of the Nellore district, 
Tamil inscriptions have been found in four villages, viz. Atmakur, Babtepddu, Ghiramana and 
Navuru. Three of them belong to Kulottunga III., and in one of them Ghiramana (Sirumanai) 
is said to be situated in Jayangonia-Ohola-mandalaTu (A. 26), which was the name in ancient 
times of Tondai-ndda,^ i. e, the Falla va dominions. In the talukas of Nellore, Gudur and Rapurj 
and in the Yenkatagiri Zamindarl, Tamil inscriptions are more numerous, while all the 
villages of the Sulurpet division have them. Consequently, the volume before us establishes 
beyond all possible doubt that, in the southern portion of the Nellore district, Tamil was known 
in the 12th, 18th, and 14th centuries. Teluga must have taken the place of Tamil in this tract 
of country after the Yijayanagara kings extended their dominions thither,® The same change 
appears also to have taken place in the south-eastern poi'tion of the modern Ouddapah district.® 
These facts show that we must accept with reservation the statement of Pavaiandimuni, 
author of the Tamil Is annuls as regards the northern limit of the Tamil country. 


s Ante, Vol. XXI., p. 19S. 

* See my Annual Ee$ort on Epigraphy for 1905-6, Part II., paragraph 44. 

5 In the sequel it will be shown that a number of local families in the Telugu country and particularly in the 
Nellore district claimed descent from this ancient Chola king. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy 1899-00, paragraph 22. 

, T We know from other inscriptions that Tonlai-nadu extended in the West as far as Punganur in the North 
Aroot district ; see my Annual Be'port on Epigraphy for 1903-7, Part II., paragraph 33. 

® See also my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903-04, paragraph 14. 

» See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-8, Part II., paragraph 49. 
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Paucity of early Inscriptions in Nell ore. 


As regards til e liistory or the district, what strikes one on looking through the 1,400 
pages of the volume of Nellore inscriptions is the paucity of materials for the earlier periods. 
This characteristic the district shares with the rest of the Telugu country on the east coast. 
It is true the other coast districts of the Telugu country have not been exhaustively explored. 
But so far as they have been examined, the same characteristic feature of their antiquities 
is noticeable. No doubt, the history of the country has been made out largely from coppei’- 
plate grants. The Eastern Chalukya dynasty which held sway — according to an inscription 
of the 11th century from the river Manneru to Mahendragiri^® — over the districts of Granjam, 
Tizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, and the northern portion of Nellore, is represented 
mostly by copper-plate grants. Only two exceptions to this general rule occur in the Nellore 
volume. At Budamauarayalap^du in the Podili Division ( P. 1 ) is a curious inscription which, 
like the Amaravati pillar^^, has to be read from the bottom upwards. It is dated in the 12tli 
year of Vishnu vardhana-Mahslraja. Vishnu vardhana was a title borne by no less than ten of the 
Eastern Chalukya kings. But as the alphabet of the inscription is archaic, there is no doubt 
that it has to he assigned to one of the earlier kings bearing this surname. The other early 
Chalukya stone inscription belongs to the time of Yikrainaditya-Maharaja (D. 2) of the 
Chalukya family, who, if he was an Eastern Chalukya at all, must be Yikramaditya II. 
( 11 mouths A. D. 925 to 926 ).^2 is a significant fact worthy of record that Telugu literature 
cannot be traced beyond the period represented by the earliest stone inscriptions of the Telugu 
country. Names of poets belonging to earlier periods have, no doubt, come down to us. But 
none of their works has survived.^^ Thoughthese facts do not admit of satisfactory explanation 
at present, they deserve to be registered for future investigation. 

(To he continued,) 


' 10 B-g, Jnd., Vol. VI, p. 335. n 8ou.ih-In>i. Inscrs,, Vol. I, p. 25. 12 Vol. SX, p. 269. 

13 In his Lives of the Telugv, Toets (p. 9) Rao Bahadur K. Viresalingam Pantula Garu mentions the fact and 
says it is reported to be dne to an aooident. He says that the whole country was once burnt down by foreign 
invaders, when all literary monuments disappeared. This seems to be a surmise based on the name given to the 
country ' viz. V^hgl, Vehgi-desamu or V^gi-d^samu, which is apparently derived from the root v^guta. But 
the name existed already in the 4th century A. D., as it is mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudrao-upta, and the kingdom of V^hgl was established in the 7th century, as will be pointed out below. As 
most of Sie lithic records of this part of the country are not older than the 11th century and as the earliest 
known literary work is the Telugu translation of the Mah&bMrata made by Nannayabhatta in the same oentary 
(ante Vol. XKVII, p. 245, footnote 1), this explanation is not tenable. At any rate, the absence of inscriptions 
and architectural ’monuments cannot be accounted for in this way. Professor Kielhorn has noticed the absence of 

stone inscriptions in the case of three families, vts. the GahadavSla kings of Kananj, the Maitrakas of Valabht. 

and the Eastern Chalukyas of V^hgi ( Bp. M., Vol. VIII, p. 149, footnote 3 ). He is of opinion that there must 
have existed a considerable number of stone inscriptions of each of these three families and remarks : “The 
stones on which these inscriptions were engraved have been probably used for building purposes or lie buried in 
the eround The process by which the stones of deserted temples disappear gradually may be seen even now in 
villa^-es Eor instance, at Eyil, in the South Arcot district, the Jainas asked the Oolleotor for permission to use 
the stones of the Siva temple for repairing their own. If the permission sought for had been granted, no trace of the 
Siva temnle would have been left. The stones of the enclosure wall in the temple at Gahgaikonda-Oh61apuram in 
the Trichinopoly district were utilized by the Public Works Department in 1836 in building the dam across the 
river CoDroon, known as the Lower Aniout ( TricUnopoly Mannah p. 343:). The rampart of the ruined fort at 
Lnnanhr ( near Trichinopoly ) is said to have been pulled down by some » NawSb^ and the stones used in building 
or Wring the Trichinopoly fort. It is also reported that the stones of several ma^dapas and of the enclosnr^^^ 
the tank in front of the temple ( at Kannaphr ) were utilized for building the bridges over the Coleroon and the 
^vers In earlier times, religious animosity played no small part in the destruction of ancient monuments 
L their eventual disappearance. If the reigning king happened to be opposed to a particular creed, the monuments 
Tcelono-ino* to it stood very little ohauoe of being protected against vandalism. On the other hand, we have authentic 
of aaoieut kini and chiefs ntUisiag the materials of amonumeatbelongmgtoan opposite creed xn raising 
insuauGBsoi auowu » instance the Tamil Periyapurdnam informs us that a Pallava king, who 

Tirundvukkaragar. One of the first acts of the cmverfe was to demolish the Jama building^ at Patahpuram ( near. 
TuunavuKKarasar. v « g^iva temple out of the materials. Buddhism and Jainism were 

Tiruvadi in the boufch Aroc^ h , it is easy to imagine how the Buddhist and Jaiua monuments 

common opponents of the Bra ’ disappearance of the^monuments belonging to the orthodox Hindu 

crei'd STt^T^T insIriptioM of ths'PallaTae axxd Eastern Ohaiukyas remame to be satUfaetorily erplamed. 
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A VISIT TO RAMTEK. 

BY HIBA LAL, B.A., M.E.A.S. ; Nagpuje. 

Ramtek is tlie headquarters of a taJisil in tli0 Nagpur district of the Central Provinces. 
It derives its name from the temple of BAma on the hill ( tek or iekadi), at the foot of which 
the town is situate. It is regarded as a very sacred place in that part of the country, and 
an annual fair is held there in the month of Karttika commencing on the Purnima which lasts 
for a fortnight. The attendance at the fair is estimated to be 60,000. 

I visited the place just before the fair on 3rd November, 1907, and the following days, and 
took the opportunity of jotting down the following notes, especially in view of the fact that the 
archaeologists and antiquarians, who have visited the place, being mostly Europeans, have not had 
access to the principal temples. So far as I know, Beglar was the first archaeologist who visited 
the place in 1873-74. He has given a somewhat detailed account in his report,^ but he was not 
admitted inside the inner group of temples. Mr. Cousens, who visited the place 31 years 
afterwards, found himself similarly excluded. He writes in his report, 2 that ‘ the European is 
permitted on sufferance to approach this holy of holies as far as the lower step of the inner 
gate, where he is met by a fat Brahman with an oleaginous smile, who politely informs him 
he may go no further.^ About 20 years ago when I first visited it, I was also about to share 
the same fate, but my coat saved me. I then grew a small beard, which dubbed me a Mnsalman 
in the eyes of the temple-keepers, but an intelligent fellow amongst them observed that I could 
not be one, because my coat, or more properly angarkhd, was cut on the right side and not on 
the left. 

Ramt^k has been held by some to be identical with the Ramagiri of Kalidasa’s MSghadCita,^ 

Rama is believed to have stayed for some time at Ramt6k while 
V arious names for Kamtek. . 

on his way to Lafik^, and to have visited the place again from 

Ayodhya, after his installation as king, to chastise Samhuka for his audacity, in practising the 

penance, which the Brahmans complained that he, being a Sudra, was not entitled to. The 

other old names of Rfimtek are said to have been Sinduragiri ‘ the vermilion mount,’ and Tapogiri 

or Hhe mountain of penance.’ Both of them occur in the mutilated inscription belonging to the 

end of the fourteenth century, to be referred to further on. The reason assigned there for first 

of these names is that god in his man-lion incarnation killed the demon Hiranyakasipu on this 

hill, which became red like vermilion with his blood but there can be little doubt that the name, 

as suggested by Mr, Cousens, was given because of the red stones, which when newly-dressed or 

broken, look almost blood-red, especially when the sun shines on them. The second name 

Tapogiri is said to have been given to it because the sage Agastya, who was born of a pot and 

had once drank off the ocean on getting annoyed with it, practised penance here. The 

JRamdyaua says that Rama, after leaving Chitrakuta and visiting the hermitage of Sutikshna, 

went to that of Agastya. On entering his abode he saw the places sacred to Agni,® to Vishnu, 


^ Included in Ounnigliam’s, Vol YII, p. 109 ff. 2 1905, p. 41. 

s See Rai Debi Prasad’s (Puma), Dh^ddhara Dhdvcma, an excellent metrical version, in Hindi of MigkadMa* 
with critical footnotes, p. 2 ff. 

^ Prdgatra divo nriharih suTdr^r vvihhida vakshah lcarctjai]ji> iitdgraih I tadirakta^'drdru'iTifitas tato ^ yafh • • 
. . . . { Here the line is broken off in the inscription). The RdmUh MdMtmya also says : — mrmyakaiiyoT 
deha/i jpurd I raht^na tina sarvis^ hhidito mrichchhmdlaya^ { sindtSirct sadvi^o jdias t 6 na SindHra 

parvvaiali \ 

® There was an Agnitlrtha at which is mentioned in the inscription. 
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to Indra, to the sun,® to the moon and the other gods, and beheld the sage Agastya, surrounded 
by liis disciples, clothed in the skin of antelopes and vestments of bark. The Adliydtma 
Rdmdyana says that there were thousands of sages engaged in religious pursuits in this hermitage, 
and well may the mount have been named Tapogiri, 


The temple of Ramachandra stands conspicuous amidst the group on the western end of 
^ the hill, some 500 feet above the town. With their many coats 

Ihe group o »-ama emp es. white-wash, these temples can be seen gleaming in the sunshine 

from a long distance. The group is enclosed within a citadel, said to have been built by the 
Bhonsla king, Raghuji 1. (1743 — 1755). In front of the temple of Rama stands that of 
Lakshmana, both built in the same style, locally called hemddjjajithu They are made of hewn 
stones, well-fitted together without mortar, the mandapa before the sanctum sanctorum being 
'supported by eight massive pillars. The idols are of black marble, and are said to have been 
found in the DudhaM tank, and to have been snbstitated for the original ones which had been or 
become mutilated. The other temples in the group are dedicated to Kausalya, Satya Narayana, 
the eight-armed Mahishasura-mardini and DharmSsvara Mahadeva (in one temple), Lakshmi 
Narayana, Vyankatesa, another Mahishasura-mardini^ and Hanuman. Over the Lakshmi 
Narayana temple there is a domed balcony called Rama Jharokha, which Beglar took to be the 
name of a god. Looking from this place down below, the Ramt^k town looks like a beautiful 
map, the numerous tanks distributed in the various quarters of the town and the green fields on 
the outskirts contributing much to the charming scenery. All these temples are included in the 
innermost court-yard, and there is also a palace said to have been the x'esidence of the 
Suryavamsi kings, who came from Ayodhya and ruled there. There is also a platform with 
an arch, known as Kabir Ghabutara, Kabir Asana or Kabir Kamana, which is claimed by the 
Kabirpanthis to have been the place where Kabir sat, but the pujdris say that it was the 
swinging place of a Sfiryavamsi princess. None but the higher-class Hindus are admitted 
within this court, the gate of which is named Gokula Darwaza. In the second court the 
principal place is the temple of Harihara with two statues. It is popularly known as the 
Dasaratha Temple, this name being more lucrative, as the pujdrt informs the pilgrims that it 
is absolutely necessary for gaining full religious merit to see the father first before seeing the 
son. Of course, no darkana is meritorious without a present. The entrance of this court is 
named Bhairava Darwaza. The next court, whose entrance is called Singhpur Darwaz^, is 
occupied by temple servants. This was the place where the Marathas had their arsenal, of 
which a few wall pieces may still be seen on the spot. The last court contains a very ancient 
and huge image of Varaha ( boar incarnation) under a small flat-roofed temple ; and in another 
part there is a Manbhao temple dedicated to their black deities, Krishna and Devi. The 
gate- way of this court is called Yaraha Darwaza, outside which there is a small masjid. There 
are various stories about it, one of them being that the Musalman king, who wanted to despoil 
the temple, was attacked by a swarm of black bees, which prevented him from desecrating the 
inside ; so he built a mosque outside and left the place. Others say, ^Rdma RaMin led jodd Jiai^ 
‘Where there is Rama, there is Rahim/ 


The other antiquities on the hill are two temples with huge idols of Narasim ha holding 

a wheel in one hand, an old baoUfS, very old temple of the dwarf 
Other antiquities. incarnation called Trivikrama, of which only the portico 

remains, and a modern temple of Dhumresvara Mahadeva besides the remains of fort 


* On the bank of the Amb^^ tank there is still a temple dedicated to the sun. 
^ This is popnlarly known as "EkMoit. 
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avails. Abonfc two miles awaj at the eastern end of the hill, there is a cave dedicated to 
NagarjuDa. Down the hill the most notable places are the temple of Chandika Devi built of 
massive blocks of hewn stone ; the Kapur Baoli, which is a small square tank embanked on 
all sides with rows of temples, in one of which there is a slab containing mutilated figures of 
the eight Siddhis (likely to be now submerged in the new irrigation tank to be constructed by 
Government at a cost of about Rs. 13 lakhs); the Amblla tank with several temples on its banks, 
of which that dedicated to the Sun is noticeable; and other tanks and wells, such as Chakorda 
Talao, Ram Talai and DasasvainMha Baoli. There is also a group of Jaina temples and images 
which ai'e all modern, except the huge image of S/intimltha, about 18 feet high, which is very 
old. The local Jainas say that Rama was ot one of their pursuasion, and that when he visited 
Ramtck, he first worshipped Sfintinatha, since when that image has been in existence. 


The Inscription. 


The Inscription, which has been incidentally referred to before, is affixed to the temple of 

Laksbmana on the wall of the sanctum. The rough stone of the 
building is plastered with a black shining cement, which has 
the appearance of a real polished black marble. There used to be about 80 long lines engraved on 
it, but many are gone on account of the cement having fallen offi The major portion of the 
inscription is devoted to the description and religious efficacy of the Urthas at Ramt^k and the 
surrounding places included in the 'panch hrosi or 5 'kos^ area, which is recorded in the Iid?nteh 
Mdhdimya as being protected from the influence of the Kali Age. The whole composition is in 
Sanskrit verses written in beautiful characters, exactly resembling those in which the Kalachuri 
inscriptions of Ratanpur are found engraved. Indeed, when I saw it the resemblance was so 
strong that a mere look suggested that it might be a Haihayavam&i record, which it finally 
turned out to be. The top portion, which is much mutilated, contained some historical data 
about the family of the reigning dynasty, of which the only suggestive phrases which remain 
are : ‘ YAdavovamSah, Sri Simha^ia Kshopipatdr, and Sri BAmachandrali. The last two 
names occur in the Raipur and Khalari Inscriptions of the Haihayavaih&i king, Brahmad^va, 
from which it appears that Brahmadeva’s father was Ramachandra, whose father was Simharxa. 
The mention of YAdavavath&a further confirms their identity as Haihayas belonged to that 
race.^ Brahmad^va’s inscriptions are dated^® 1402 and 1415 A. D. So his father must have 
lived about the end of the 14th century. This establishes the fact that the temples of this 
group are at least 600 years old. The tenor of the inscription shows that it was engraved 
when the temples were repaired rather than built, which would place their construction 
a century or two earlier. The Haihayas ruled over MaM Ko&ala now identified with 
CRhattisgarli, but it once included all the country up to the confines of Berar, as would 
appear from Hiuen Tsiang’s record. In fact it seems that in the 7th century A. D., the 
capital of Maha Kosala was somewhere in this part of the country, very probably, at Bhandak, 
which the Chinese traveller apparently visited. Latterly, it would appear that it vyas 
transferred to Raipur in Ohhattisgarh, and the western portion must have remained in their 
possession, while the original house long established at Tumm'Liia^^ and subsequently at 
Ratanpnr kept the eastern portion under their sway. 


* The orthodox way of calculating this area, is a Icoi ia each of the four directions and one towards the sky. 

® Cunningham’s Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 71. 

Mpigraphia Jndica, Vol. II, p. 229, and Indian Antiqucvry, Vol. XXII, p. 83. 

A village of this name with ancient remainsunknowu to archseologists, still exists in the BiUspur district. It 
is 45 miles north-east of Ratanpnr. It is from this place that one of the kings removed his capital to Ratanpur. 
{Rpigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 32 ff.) Since I wrote the above, I visited Tumm^na on 22nd May 1908, and dug out 
a superb temple-door beautifully carved in the mediseval Brahmanic style. I propose to give an account of 
this place in a separate article. 
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With regara to the description of the holy places, many can be easily identified. Thus of 
the Ashtatirthas mentioned in the Inscription, the Pitritirtha I take to be the Ambala Tank,i3 
where oblations to the deceased ancestors continue to be made. The Ghakratirtha is the present 
Ohakorda Tank. The V^jimedhatirtha is the present Dasasyamedha Baoli, and Ramatirthe, 
the Ramtalai, at the foot of the hill. The Manikalakunda is, apparently, the Mansar^^ Tank, 
about 4 nailes west of Ramt^k, and Hamsattrtha one of the two tanks in Nagardhan, five miles 
south of Ramtek, Here there is an old temple of Mahadeva called Kotesvara, near which there 
is a tank that is said to be Saihkhatirtha by some, and Snklatirtha by others. Harhsa (swan) , 
Saihkha (conch-shell), and Sukla, all connote whiteness, and it is possible that these may be 
alternative names. There is another tank here called Pushkarini close to the fort, which is 
also visited by pilgrims \vhen going the Ashtatirtha round. 


The Inscription states that Lakshmitirtha was the most important of all, and this may 
possibly be the Japala Tank, from which the pilgrims begin their round. The eighth tirtka was, 
apparently, Mokshakunda, possibly the Kauinarika Baoli, which is reckoned as one of the eight 
iirthas. It is stated to be situated to the south of the hill and, for aught we know, it may be 
one of the two tanks at TTagardhan mentioned before. The Sinduravapl on the hill and 
Karpuravapi down the hill, still retain their old names, and are known as Sindilra Baoli and 
Kapur Baoli. The story about the former is that Harasimha, after killing the demon Hiranya- 
kaaipu, threw his mace down, which fell with such an impact as to create a hole, afterwards 
the Sindura Baoli. The inscription mentions * mdtaro ashtd Mahasiddhi,’ w^hose statue, as 
intimated before, is lying beside the Kapur Baoli, and the * terrible-faced Kalika,’ which may be 
identified with the goddess of the Chandika, Temple. 


Sambuka has also been alluded to as ‘ that Sudra saint who attained salvation by meeting 
his death from the hand of Raraacbandra, and known here as Bhumraksha.’ The name is now 
changed to Dhtimr§&vara, and is represented by a ling a, over which a temple has been recently 
constructed, and is the first to be met with on the way to temple of Rama. This is believed to 
be the spot where Sambuka practised his austerities, and was killed by an arrow discharged by 
Rama from a place at the foot of the mountain, now turned into Ramtalai tirtha. The story is 
that, while dying, Sambuka asked for three boons at the request of Rama, to wit, that his corpse 
might he petrified into a liny a in sUu, that Rama should stay on the hill for ever, and that he 
should be first worshipped before Rama. These were granted, and this is why every pilgrim 
first makes offerings to the BhumrSsvara Mahadeva before worshipping Rama. This ^ory 
probably refers to the existence of a Saiva worship prior to the existence of the existing 
Yaishnava temples, and the concession made to the older creed. Several Saiva temples are 
mentioned in the Inscription, such as Ghantesvara, SudhSsvara, KIdara, Ambikanatha, 
Bharmesvara, Muktisvara, &c., showing the predominance of a Saiva worship, and one of the 
gods, Bharmesvara, who derives his epithet from having given shelter to Bharma, whom Kali 
(Age) was pursuing, is even enshrined within the inner court of the Vaishiiava temples. In 
the same court there are two Mahishasura-mardinis, the consorts of the Destroyer, and there is 
mention of Maha Bhairava, after whom perhaps the Bhairava Barwa25a 'was named. 


This is situated within the horse-shoe o'UTFe of the mountain. The Sindura giri or Rojntt^k M&hotwya sXbo 
says: ^ sailasydbhyantar^ pitrittrbham anuttama^h. 

This is supported by the 8 ndiXrag it i Mdhdtwya where it is said that Manikala is near Kedara, which is to 
the west. Again * ManiJcdX6 nara/t sn&tvdj Hedi?hhdm atckaySb stldhth,^ * A wise man after bathing iu the ManikMa 
should worship Hcdimha.* The Hcdimh^ hill is situated exactly on the hank of the M!ansar tank. 
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The other gods (outside the family^^ of Rama) mentioned in the Inscription are Nrisiiiiha 
(man-lion), and Adi Kola-, or boar incarnation, together with Anjanejaor Hanuman,bnt I could 
not find any reference to the dwarf incarnation, whose shrine appears to be the oldest on the 
hilL The statue is still on the hill with one leg raised, but much mutilated, the details of 
which may be seen in two similar figures beautifully carved and placed in niches of two 
temples^® at Puri, within the enclosure of and near the great Jagannath temple. Lastly, the 
rivers Sura and Kalipa, which join near Ramtek and retain their old names are eulogised for 
their sanctitv. It appears to me that this Inscription formed the basis of the Sincluragiri or 
Rdniteh Mdhutmya, expanded into sixteen Adliydyas as published by a local Press, but at EamtSk 
there is said to be a manuscript containing forty-two Adkydyas, 


The most interesting place appears to be the cave of Nagarjuna, over the entrance of 

which a Mtilguzar has recently set-up a structure, to give it an 
Nagarjuna. appearance of a temple. This makes the place conspicuous, as 

the solitary white speck on the eastern end of the mountain can be seen from a long distance. 
Inside the cave there is placed a figure of Naga, and a human head supposed to represent 
Arjuna, worshipped with a meaning satisfactory to the vulgar. Those who claim to be more 
informed tell the tradition that Nagarjuna was a Brahman, who practised severe austerities in 
that cave, long before the advent of RAma to Ramtek. His penances ultimately secured him the 
boon that he would be an era-maker like Salivahana or Vikramaditya. This is yet to come, and 
the people believe it will. 


1 am inclined to believe that this tradition has some facts underlying it. It discloses that 
one Nagarjuna lived in that cave long before the construction of Rama’s temples, and although 
the evidence is nob very great at present, I venture to surmise that this NTftgftrjuna was the 
great Buddhist reformer of ancient India, tlae founder of the M^bdhyamiklt philosophy, 
‘He appears in literature as a man of remarkable genius, as an almost universal scholar, 
a Buddhist religious enthusiast of rare liberality, a profound philosopher, a poet, and author of 
great literary abilities and an intense lover of his species.’^® It was not only as an apostle of 
Buddhism, however, that Nagarjuna was famous in his life-time and long afterwards both in his 
own land and foreign countries. He was also trained in all the learning of a Bramanical 
student ; he knew the virtues and qualities of herbs, the secret influences of the stars, the science 
of alchemy and the arts of the magician and exorcist. He was so renowned as a physician and 
eye-doctor tbat the fame of his success reached China. Mr. Thomas Watters considers that 
he probably lived about the 3rd century A, D., and the general testimony as to his native 
place is that he was born in Vidarbha. 


Sita and her sons, Kuia. and Lara and Lakshamana, whom the composer of the Inscription describes 
paradoxically ; ‘ mdidptctramaytm vva Jcshitim rnCim vib/iraoh chhitohhif vihhuh M Rdmdvatari hariJj. sahachrarah 
saJhkhc i py aiamkhdtmakah, Lakshmana though a snake {^amTtha) by being an incarnation of l&eshanitga, is not 
snake-sonled. 

15 I observed a slight difference in the subordinate figures of these statues. In the Iti.mt^k statue there is 
a figure close to the leg on the ground, and an absurd story has been invented to the effect that the whole represents 
a brother and sister, the former kicking the latter (which the uplifted leg suggests), with the result that for that 
sin he got maggots in his other leg, which the sister, out of compassion for her brother, is picking out. The 
popular name of this statue is * Bhau hahin, ’ i. e., brother and sister, 

Watters’ Ymn Chwany, Vol. II, p. 203 ff. 
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A legendary account of him which Mr. S. C. Das, C.I.E., has given at some length from 
Tibetan sources in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, VoL LL, pp. 115 ff., states that a rich 
Brahman of Vidarbha, to whom no son had been born for many years, once saw in a vision that 
if he gave alms to 100 Brahmans he would get a son. He did so accordingly, and a son was 
born, but the astrologers predicted that he would not live more than a week. They were, 
therefore, requested to find some remedy for averting such a calamity, and they said that his 
life could be prolonged for 7 years only if the parents entertained lOOBhikshus. This was done, 
and the child lived on nntil the fatal seventh year began, w^hen his parents, unwilling to seethe 
painful end, caused him to be removed to ‘a certain solitary place in company with a few retahiers. 
As the boy was passing the last mournful days, one day the Mahabodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
Khasarpana visited him in disguise, and advised him to go to the great monastery of IfM^ndra 
in Magadha, as the surest means of escaping from the hands of death. He, accordingly, 
repaired to that famous Vihara and informed the head of the monastery of his impendingdanger. 
The latter, thereupon, advised him to enter the holy order of monks. This saved him from the 
clutches of death and he was ordained a Bhikshu and commenced his studies there. After a few 
years’ service in the monastery, he obtained the subordinate office of steward of the congregation. 
Daring the first part of the tenure of that office, Nagarjuna is said to have propitiated the 
goddess Chandika, by whose agency he succeeded in providing the great body of priests with 
the necessaries of life. He learnt other mystic arts^ and by his religious practices he obtained 
the perfection of a Siddhi. The JSTagas used to attend his sermons in the shape of young boys and 
they invited him to their abode in the Naga-land (nether-world), where he spent three months. 
He was asked to settle permanently there, but he declined on the ground of his being required 
to preach the sacred religio'n in Jamba Dwipa. He returned to ISTalSndra with costly presents, 
and also with the religious volume called Nkga Sahmrilcd* It was for this connection with the 
Nagas that he obtained the name of N%^rjuna. He afterwards visited many places, and then 
returned to his country, where he erected many chaityas and temples and composed many 
works on science, medicine, astronomy, and alchemy. When the high-priest of NElSndra died, he 
succeeded him and matured the Madhyamika philosophy, which had been merely conceived by 
bis illustrious teacher and predecessor. He finally became the head of the whole Buddhist 
church. Nagarjuna is said to have been a great friend of King De-cbye (Sankara) of Southern 
India, whom he had converted to Buddhism. Both the friends took vows of meeting 
a common lot, L e., to live and die together. H%arjuna being a saint, no messenger of death 
ever ventured to approach him. The friends, therefore, attained to unusual longevity, during 
which time the king witnessed successively the death of his many wives, children, and grand- 
children. In his old age the king got a son who alone, fortunately, survived him. Once the 
mother of this prince prepared a handsome robe, which she desired him to wear. The prince 
did not use it, saying that he would do so when he became a king. The mother with a 
deep sigh exclaimed : * Son, how vain is that hope ? Thinkest thou, my darling, that the 
king, thy father, will ever die. He has obtained immunity from death which awaits all mortal 
beings but himself,’ The prince replied : ‘ Mother, must I not rule as a king since I am born 
as a prince ? Live or die, I shall be a king.’ Seeing the son’s resolution, the mother revealed 
to him the secret of her husband’s death, and said, ‘Go andj^eg Kagarjuna’s head and that 
shall quicken thy succession to the throne.’ The prince accordingly went off at once in search 
of Nagarjuna and found him on the top of Sriparvata. Approaching the venerable Srdmana, 
he asked him to present him with his head. N%arjuna knowing what brought him there, 
consented. The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint s throat, but in vain. 
N%arjuna, seeing the ignorance of the prince, showed him the secret which could effect the 
cutting off of his head, by saying : ‘Prince, hundreds of such swords would not sever my head 
from the body, but go and bring that Tcusa grass which alone will effect it. In one of his 
former births, Nagarjuna is said to have killed a worm by cutting its throat with a stick of 
Icusa grass. On account of the inevitable consequences of Tcarnia in this life, that very person 
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-was born as the prince, who severed Ids head from his trunk with the Ictisa grass. At the time 
of death, Nagarjuna told the prince that he would rise again at a future time and his head would 
ao-ain be one with his body. As the prince was carrying off the head, it was snatched away by 
^yaksha, who threw it to a distance of five miles, where the saint’s remains turned to a stone. It 
is mentioned in the book of prophecies that- the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to effect its junction. It is said that N%arjuna will again appear in India, 
and live one hundred years to teach the sacred clharma to men and gods. 


To the Edmtdk tradition all these details are unknown, but the little story related by the 
people has some striking coincidences^^ rf-., the existence of a petrified head associated with 
a cobra, and the tradition o£ Nagarjuna’s revival to life at a future time. Apparently, these are 
not fortuitous, and the vicinity of Ramt^k, to the ancient Yidarbha, the modern Berar, lends 
weight to the conjecture I have ventured to throw out, that the Ramtek cave may be the 
place where Nagarjuna awaited his death, after being sent away by his parents. Apparently, it 
is not the place where he was killed. That place lay somewhere in the south on the Sriparvata, 
as the legend relates, and which Mr. Thomas Watters^® identifies with Fa-hsien’s P^o-lo-yue 
apparently, the same as Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li of Hiuen Tsiang. In this place, which is placed three 
hundred li or abont fifty miles south-west of the capital of Kosala, which I take to be 
Bhftndak^® (about 120 miles south-west of R^mt^k), the royal friend of NagArjuna had 
a monastery quarried for him, which was certainly much grander than the modest Ramtek 
cave, as its description by the Chinese traveller discloses. According to the legend, Nagarjuna’s 
head was not allowed to remain in the place where it was cut. It was snatched away and 
thrown to a distance. May it not be that the Bamtek cave, which was originally intended to 
be the grave of NAgarjuna, was, on his death, selected as a suitable place for depositing at least 
a portion of his supposed petrified remnants ? 


Hark the portions italicised abore. 38 On Yuan Chwang, Vol. IT, p. 208. 

In view of the fact that General Cunningham held that the capital was ChAnd^, and Mr. Fergnsson was 
inclined to take it as WairligaTh, it seems neoess»xry to state that in those two places the ancient remains 
are neither so extensiye nor so old as those of Bh&ndak, nor are there any traces of Buddhistic remains, whereas 
Bhtindak possesses them pretty abundantly, there being a Buddhistic cave and dagoha there still in a fair state of 
preservation. It, therefore, seems more reasonable to suppose that Hiuen Tsiang should have preferred to visit 
a place containing Buddhistic shrines than otherwise. The Chinese pilgrim has noted that ** there were lOO 
anghCc,rd>mas there, and 10,000 priests. There was a great number of heretics, who lived intermixed with the 
population, and also Dfeva temples. The king was of the Kshatriya caste, who deeply reverenced the law of Buddha, 
and was well-affected towards learning and arts.” This description very well agrees with Bhfindak which contains 
also remains of many old Hindu temples. An inscription found in the Bhilndak cave, wrongly said to be brought 
from Eatanpur, shows that a line of Buddhistic kings belonging to the P&nduvamsl Kshatriya caste ruled in that 
place even till the 9th century A. D. ( J. B. A. 8., 1905, p. 621). One of the kings mentioned in it is identified by 
Prof. Kielhorn with the CTdayana of a KAlanjara inscription, in which he is stated to have founded a temple of the 
god Bhadr^svara there. ^ This name of Siva is, to my mind, full of meaning. In BhAndak, the most sacred temple 
and perhaps the oldest (judging from a broken inscription in very old characters discovered in 1903, when Pandit 
HtrAuanda and I visited it), is that of Bhadrantoa, commonly called Bhadran&ga, owing to the cobra now 
being worshipped there, which, apparently, was originally dedicated to Siva. This name is synonymous with 
BhadrOsvara. and was, apparently, given after the name of the town Bhadr^vatl, of which BhAndak is universally 
believed to be a corruption. To a king of BhadrAvati, the presiding deity of which would naturally be called 
BhadranAtha or Bhadr&svara, this name would, as a matter-of-course, be dearer than others, and he would, therefore, 
be incHned to give the same name to the temples built elsewhere by him, and that seems to be the reason why 
XTdayana called the KAlanjara temple by that name. General Cunningham rejected the strong local tradition that 
BhAndak was old BhadrAvat!, and the scene of the capture of the SyAmakarna horse ( as described in the Jaimini 
Aivam&dha), oy the Panda va hero,Bh!ma, from YauvanAsva, whose palace is still pointed out. He endeavoured 
to prove that BhAndak was a corruption of VAkAtak, which Drs. Biihler and Fleet have disallowed on philological 
gwunds. No such objection, I think, would arise in identifying it with BhadrAvatr. And there can be no doubt 
about its once being a capital of Buddhistic kings. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A BALLAD OF THE HAKLA3 OF GUJBAT 
IX THE PAXJAB. 

Tlie HtikLia, ■w'lio clHim to be Pun's^dr Rdjputs 
by origin, give the following legendary table of 
tneir descent : — 

Alexander the Great 
I 

his son 

I 

Gang (took j)ossession of Kborasan) 

bis son 
{ 

Raja -Jagdeo of Matlira. 

his descendants for 14 generations ruled Mathra, 
among them being: Raia Nand Pal 
1 

I ill 

Godain Masd DhOr Bhdl 

Raj a Bhag wana ( D habal ) 

A I 

Raja Sangana 

R^a Hik or Rdja Hikdev 

his descendant Raja Bard 

his son 

grandson— dethroned by Shahabn’ddhi Ghori. 

They say that Bhag wdna was the most powerful 
Punwdr ruler of his time and that his son Rangdna 
ruled over Mathi’d and Narwarkot, with an army 
so numerous that it required a lakh of tents to 
shelter it. Hik or Hikdev is said to have been 
king of Rdjputana, and to have conquered all 
India, Later, a descendant of Sangana not of 
Hik), called Raja 3iru, founded Baindli in the 
Kharian tahsil of the Gujrdt District and ruled 
over the Jetch Doab, as well as MathiA — which 
in his time was plundered and burnt by Mahmdd 
of Ghazni. Bard himself was also taken prisoner, 
but restored to his dominions in the Jetch Doab. 
Barndli, the chief village of the Haklds, was 
founded in 1009 A. D., and Bard’s son and 
grandson ruled the Doab till deprived of it for 
helping Khusrau Malik against Muhammad of 
Ghor, who left them only a few villages. Yet 
Hakm chiefs accompanied the Ghori when he 
conquered Herat. 

The Haklds claim to be Greeks who manied 
Rajputs, and are called Punwar from the ancestor 
of that name {sic). They say Alexander’s son 
cared for nothing but religion and renounced his 
kingdom, but his son Gang wished to reign and 
as he could find no kingdom in Greece became to 
Khomsan, was there hailed as king, and founded 
Herat. Forming alliances with Indian kings and 
by intermarriage, Jagdeo, his grandson, became 
ruler of Mathra, where fourteen of his descendants 
reigned alter him. 


I The Haklas are now Muhammadans . In 17i:*7 
1 their chief, Chandhii Ahmad Khun, recovered 
fi*om the Jhelam river the guns of Zaman Shah 
Abditli and received as his reward Bavnuli and 
Bhago in j-fyar — worth Rs. ‘25,000 a year. His 
son, Ala Din, also held the jatjir, and his grandaoii 
Mihi* Din aided the British at Chilianwala in 
Tiie following ballads arc attributed to Mir 
Jamal, Panjuiina, a hi^rdst or bard, ajjparently. 

I. 

I BIsm ilhih-i /•- Ralimdn-ir-Baliaih. 

Huq thhia hoy a Hakld sdti ndm {dd) Tawdr, 
Godain, ie Masdu, Dhorg Dhabal char hete Rdjd 
Xand PuL 

VTadiuii icaddtl Edjd Bliagirdnd, 

21atlirdnagn, te Narioarkot^ l:ahe gcwsdlUit mill: 
Bdja Sangliund. 

Ijdkh loahlirdn^ te lakh haghrat nagtind, 

Charhid Rdjd Haq Dev, dliar lieih sin paMnd, 
Chare kiddn sddhidn, kahe JItr PanjUirundi*. 

II. 

Qudrat hardt sachclie mihrbdii Bab ne mel 

pMddt, 

Bttjd BdiU ne BarndU ras haroA, 

Bdjd Bere Pone Herat kiirchh pnz. 

Gave chaiidhri takhi bhaunan bddshdlu, 

Htihn Allah de bajar jUn clitr-ldi, 

BarchM Kahal ki kaJial Uye loadidt, 

Wich Barndl-garh tdzdn dain qdldi, 

( Ji?r Jamal 
Translation. 

Prom Haq (in truth) are the Hakla, who are by 
caste PunwAr. 

Godam, and Mas^o, Dhor (and) Dhabal, the 
four sons of R§-jfi. Nand Pal. 

Raja Bhagwana was the strongest of the strong. 
Mathra-nogri and Narwarkot, singeth the bard, 
were the realm of Rdja Sanghana,i 
A hundred thousand quarters and as many 
tents were needed for his army. 

When Raja Haq Dev^ got into the saddle and 
rode forth, 

He subdued the four corners, saith Mir 
PanjflrAni.. 

Under (an auspicious) Destiny, a Just and 
Merciful God made the creeper to blossom, 
RiSga Barft founded BarnMi, 

Ri,j§.s Ber^ and Pond over-ran the Herdt. 

Their brave chiefs have subverted thrones and 
kingdoms, 

[ No translation of his line can be had. ] 

Kahal was made famous by Kahal’s spear ; 

In Barndlgarh^ their chargers used to prance. ‘ 
(Composed by Mir Jamal ) 


1 Sangw^nfi, son of Bhagw^n^. 

2 Haq Dev : Dev or Deo is the, was the 
® I. q., Barnalh 


, uBwa affix of taler’s name among the Bajputs of the Jamma HiUs. 
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I am indebted to Capt. A. 0. Elliott for tbe 
above notes. To tlietii may be added the follow- 
bj E, Molloy from Punjab Notes and 
Qin^rits, Yol. IL, para. 280, when, after observing 
that the Haklas are one of the three Gujar 
tiibes of a Hasara Histriet which have some 
pretentions to Rajput descent, he v\ rites : — 

“ The Haklas are probably very receiit coii-v^erts 
to ^luhammadanism, for their social customs 
show many traces of their former faith. They 
are said to be in the habit of eating, etripped 
like Hindus to the waist, with nothing but 
a cloth tied round their loins. Some make 
a chaith/c (a Hindu cooking-place) or something 
very like it, in which they fence themselves oh; 
from intrusion during meal-time. All vessels 
used for purposes of cooking or of purification 
before prayer are strictly kept for their own 
special use, and are not permitted to be touched 
by any outsider. Another peculiar custom of 
the Haklas is said to be that they pray with the 
palm of the hand downwards instead of upwards, 
as is the usual ci^stom of Muhammadans.** 

I may make one or two notes. It is euiions 
that the inventors of this tradition should make 
the Haklas Punwars, for Porus is not impossibly 
connected with that trilml name, Further, part 
of the Gujrat District is or was called Herat. 

Hr A. Rose. 


IS TOBACCO INDIGENOUS TO INDIA? 

Some time ago {ante, Tol. XXXV, p. 292) 
I inserted a query headed as above with reference 
to the assertion made by an anonymous writer 
in the Times on the 22nd November, 1902, that 
there eoidd scarcely be a doubt that certain 
varieties of tobacco were indigenous in India. 
When publishing the query, I ol^served that the 
writer quoted gave no authority for his statements, 
which appeared to he opposed to well-known 
evidence. Nobody has answered my question, 
but 1 am now in a position to give a satisfactory 
reply based on an article by Sir Hay Lankester 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of klareh 
2Sth, 1908, Sir Hay refers to De Candolle’s 
“delightful” volume, the History of Cultivated 
Plants, reprinted in ithe International Scientific 
Series, and to writings of Colonel Prain, now 
Director of Kew. 

All the varieties of the tobacco plant 
belong to the genus “Nieotiana/* named aftei’ 
M. Jean Nieot, who was ambassador of France 
to Portugal in 1560. The fifty species of the 


genus are all American, except two, namely 
S'liaveolens, which is native in Australia, and 
fragrans, wdiieh is found in the Isle of Pines, 
near New Oaledoni-a. Most of the cultivated 
varieties are derived from the species tahacum, 
but the Shiraz plant, persica^. is of Brazilian 
origin, and rustica has been cultivated in South 
America and Asia Minor. 3New varieties pro- 
duced artificially in parts of Asia have been 
supposed erroneously to be indigenous. 
Asiatic language has any native word foi’ 
the herb,, whidi is not mentioned by any writer 
on China earlier than 1680. It was brought 
from America for the first time in 1558, and 
quickly spread over the worlsl through the agency 
of the Portuguese, English, and Spanish peoples. 
Turkey and Persia probably were indebted to- 
England and Spain for the introduction of the 
new drug, while India undoubtedly obtained it 
through the Portuguese. 

Asad Beg, the author of ( Elliot, Y I, 

p. 164;, von Noer, Akhan\ II, pp. 261-1 6-fc), tells 
a long story how he procured some tobacco from 
Bijapur and introduced it to Akbar’s notice. The 
Emperor tried a smoke,, but was dissuaded from 
acquiring the habit of smoking by his physician, 
who said ; “ We do not want to follow the 
Europeans and adopt a custom which is not 
sanctioned by our own wise men without trial. *** 
Other people were less timid, and Asad Beg 
goes on to say that “as I had brought a large 
supply of tobacco and pipes 1 sent some to 
several of the nobles, while others sent to ask 
me for some indeed all without exception wanted 
some and the practice was introduced. After 
that the merchants began to sell it, so the custom 
of smoking spread rapidly. His Majesty, liow- 
eveiv did not adopt it,’* 

The hookah is not mentioned before 1600 — it 
is referred to, sometimes under the name hubble- 
bubble, by Terry in 1616, Florio in 1614, Olearius 
in 1633, and many other writers of the seven- 
teenth century. Several quotations will be found 
in Ymle and BurnelFs Hohson-J&hson. 

It is qnate clear now that no species of Nico- 
tiana is native in India, and that the use of 
tobacco was fntrodueed into India by the 
Portuguese during Akbar’s reign in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, 

ViNCE^sT A. Smith. 
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asoka pillar, edict V— sdiale sambake. 

Possibly tlie formev word is Hindi — sura, a 
small beetle ” ( Fallon ). The second must be not 
sCirA (wliicli does not represent the he and gives 
an improbable meaning, for Indians would Ixardly 
kill a bull), but an animal like a lizard.’’ 

The oil is believed to be a cure for gout and 
impotence. 

“ Tel hai saiide ka ! 

Kan jars cry. ” 

( Fallon, Tlindicstani Dictionary, jy, 7^1.) 

C. M. Mdlvany. 

Benares, 31st December, 1007, 

THE sCFBAHDiRS Ob" KABUL UNDER 
THE MUGHALS. 

The history of the Mughals in Afghanistan has 
yet to be written, but the following list of the 
Sdbahdars of Kabul may be of interest. It is 
excerpted from the late Major Raverty’s Notes on 
Afylidnistiin and the references are to the pages 
of that work. Year. 

Shah Beg, the Khan-i-Dauran, 
resigned in (p. 391) ... ... 1616 

ZamanaBeg, the Mahabat Khan, 

Turk (Sang-Pdjzah disaster, 

1619-20) (p. 392) 1616— 22 

Aman-uTlah, his son, deputy ... j) 10O2— 04 
Ekhanazad Khan, his other son^ V 34 

deputy .* ... ... j 

Khwaja Abd’l-Hasan 1625 

Muzaffar Khan, his son, deputy. } ^ 

Lashkar Khan 5 

Sa'Td Khan Muzaffar-i-Jang, 
circa (p. 397) 1637 — 38^ 


1661— GS 
166S-70 

1670— 72 
1672—73 

1671— 77 
1677 


Under Aurangzeb — 

Lulirdsib Khan, Safawi, son 
of Ali Mardan Khan, Maha- 
bat Khan II 

Sayyid Amir Klidn (p. 399) .. 

Mahabat Khun II, re-appoint- 

ed 

Muhammad Amin Khan 
(after defeat in Khaibar)... 

Mahabat Khan IT, again re- 
appointed in 

Fidai Khan, ’Azam Khand- 
Knkah (p 40S’) 

Amir Khiln (p 109) 

O n Amir K h an’ s de atli in 1 7 0 1 , 
the prince Shrdi Alam Ba- 
hadur, Silbahdar of Multan, 
advanced to Kabul to take 
over the government of that 
province. He appointed 
Sher-i-Zaman, his deputy.^ 

(p. 4L^) ^ 

Ibrahim Khan 

Kasir Khan, N^sir-i-Jang® 

(p. 418) 

Mubarizul-M ulk, Sarbuland 

Khiln, Tuni 

Kasiri Khan,^ with Ganj Ali 
Khan as his deputy at 
Peshawar (pp. 419-20) 

[After his removal in 1724, no Sdbahdlr appears 
to have been appointed, and the Mughal control 
virtually ceased]. 

H. A. Rose. 


1701 

1708 

1710-18 

1718—22 


3722—24 


BOOK-KOTIOES. 


A<;vaghosa, S&tjbIl ANKARA. Tradnit en Fran 9 ais 
sur la version Chinoise de Ktnnarajiva par Edouard 
Huber. Paris : 1908. viii + 493 pp. 

The S4trdlanMra belongs to those work of 
Indian Buddhism which have not so far been 
recovered in the original Sanskrit. The Chinese 


translation by Kumdrajiva belongs to the begin- 
ning of the 5th century A. D. and forms part of 
the Tripitaka. 

The SiUrdlctiiMra is an Avadana work of the 
same kind as the Divydcaddna, the DvdviihSat- 
yavaddna and other works. Some of the stories 


^ In 1647 ZdT-Qadr Khtln was promoted to tbe governor of the cdty and fortress of Kabul, with charge of Upper 
Bangash (Kurram), to which Lower Bangash was added. 

2 Not its SAbahddr. Sh3.h Alam in 1703 would not consent to the appointment of a Suhahdar, and in 1710, 
Nasir Kh^n was, originally at least, only appointed as deputy of the prinoe Iiafb‘ul-Qadr. Sher-i-Zaman had been 
governor of the citadel of K^bul, and he is said to have replaced Nasir Khan (who had acted as deputy, apparently 
of Amir Khtm, but fell into disgrace). 

In 1704 occurs the first mention of a Diwan of K4bul. Munlm Khan, Diwan of the prince Shah Alam, thou 
became Diw4n of the province, 

® At first only, deputy (see the foregoing note) Nasir Khan was removed in 1714, and Sipahdilr Khan appointed, 
but the latter was removed in 1715 and Nasir Kh^n re-appointed. 

^ The son of N^sir Kh^n, who was the sou of Husain Beg Khan Zlk, a relative of Ali Mardan Khan. 
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it contains have been incoiporated in the Dimja- 
via utif, and others can be traced in parallel forms 
ni other collections. But enough remains to make 
tiie publishing of the present translation an 
inipoiiant event. Some of the stories of our book 
Iktve been previously translated by Mr. Beal, 
]‘Ut in a rather unreliable foini. M. Sylvaiu Levi 
has translated two stories dealing with Kanishka 
in. his Xotes siir les Indo-scythes^ But now the 
whole is presented in what appears to be a fully 
reliable translation. 

According to tradition, Asvaghosha was a con- 
temporary of Kanishka and lived at his court. 
There is, so far as I can see, nothing in the book 
to make this improbable. M. Levi has shown 
that the stories about Kanislika contain several 
features which are corroborated by other evidence. 
On p. ‘123 a story is told about Tu-yue-kia, and 
this name has, in the translation, been rendered 
Huvishfea. But in the index this has been cor- 
rected to Asoka. There are, therefore, no allusions 
in the book to events subsequent to the time of 
Kanishka. 

In the story No- 14) on pp. 80 and £E., we are 
told that Kanishka went to visit Kanishkapura. 
We are therefore here taken to Kashmir, where 
the old Kanishkapura can still be traced in the 
village K^nespur, between Bdr^mtlla and Srinagar. 

The historical information which can be derived 
from the StUrdlaiMrc^ is comparatively small and 
unimpoi-tant. Many of the stories themselves 
are, however, new, and add to our knowledge of 
Buddhist lore. They are written in a much more 
vigourous style than is usual in similar works, 
and even through the double translation we are 
able to enjoy the beauties of the original. 

Steit Konow. 

^ BfvLE AcCABEMI^ belle SCIENZE bell’istitoto 

m Bologna. Olasse di scienze morali. Sorie I 

Tomo 1. Bologna : 1908. * 

The old Bologna Academy has up to last year 
confined its operations to natural science. A new 
class has now been added, called Olasse di soienze 
jnorali. It comprises two sections, devoted to 
philology and law, respectively. The first fascicle 
of the first volume of its Proceedings has recently 
been pnbUshed. The first article is a paper by 
Professor Alfredo Trombetti, Soff^i di glottologia 
geaerale eomparata I. I Prommi personali. The 
author’s aim is to show that identical pronominal 
bMes can be found all over the world, and that 
this can be adduced as a proof of the original 
unity of human speech. As the result of his 
investigations, he puts down i as the base of the 
fi*ni person, and was that of the second, and 


these bases, he thinks, are originally demonstra 
tives, meaning ‘‘ this'' and “ that’’ , respectively. 
I do not intend to follow the author through bis 
learned and interesting, but not convincing study. 
Suffice it to say that even if it could be proved 
that two demonstrative bases i and u are used 
in the formation of personal pronouns all over 
the world, that would not x3rove the original unity 
of human speech. Just like terms of relationship 
such as ma, pa, da, &c., demonstrative bases such 
I as i and u belong to the language of the nursery, 
which is the same all over the world, and which 
has without any doubt played a great role in the 
formation of the various groups of languages. 

Steis- Ko:srow. 

Devanagar: a Polyglot Maga-zitstb. Calcutta 

College Square, Bowbazar. 

I WISH to draw attention to this new Magazine. 
It contains contributions in the various Indian 
languages, Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, Mara- 
i thi, Bengali, SindhI, &3. The chief interest of 
the journal to a European does not rest with the 
contents of the various papers, but with the 
opportunity it o^ers of finding samples written 
in the modern vernaculars. The annual subscrip- 
tion is Es. 3-8. 

Sten Konow. 

E. Krishnamacearyar. Eaghuvamsa Vimaesa 

(Kavyagunabaesa Series, No. 1), Srirangam : 

190S. Be, I. 

This book is an attempt at introducing higher 
criticism into the study of Sanskrit poetry. The 
author analyses KSilidasa’s masterpiece in order 
to show how the plot is developed, which rasas 
prevail, the poetical diction, and so on. Though 
it is impossible to agree with his views in all 
cases, the reading of his book is very instructive, 
especially for Western scholars, who are often, 

I fear, too apt to overlook many of those points 
which, to a Hindu constitute the principal charm of 
a poem. But I am afraid that the author will not 
be able to convince us that his methods are in all 
points superior to ours. Thus he maintains that 
the very first verse of the Eaghuvamsa is an inter- 
polation, on pui’ely aesthetic grounds. We should 
here certainly expect an investigation into the 
history of this verse in the works of rhetoric. 
Higher criticism cannot be based on aesthetic 
considerations alone, but must also take into 
account other points. Literary taste varies, and 
it has varied also in India. But even though 
I cannot agree with the aubhor’s views, I have 
read his book with great pleasure. His Sanskrit 
is much above the average, and in many cases 
his remarks help us to detect new beauties in 
Kalidasa’s famous poem* 

Steij- Konow. 
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SOME ANGLO-IXDIAX WORTHIES OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURA^ 

BY LAVINIA MAEY ANSTEY. 

No. III. 

AMBROSE SALISBURY. 

Ambrose Salisbury, whose career in India extended from 1658 to 1676, was one of the 
‘ lesser lights among the East India Company's servants on the coast of Coromandel. Like 
William Jearsey, Salisbury was, for some years, out of favour and out of the Company’s 
service,^ but, unlike Jearsey, Salisbury never openly defied the authorities at home. He was, 
indeed, a man of a very different calibre to the fiery chief at Masulipatam. The glimpses of 
his character obtained from his own letters and from those of his contemporaries, show him as 
timid, undecided, and alternately pitiful and apologetic. It was little wonder that he was 
made a cat’s-paw by the more daring spirits around him, nor that he hovered perpetually 
betwixt favour and disgrace. Of his business capabilities it is difficult to judge. On the few 
occasions when he asserted himself, he boasted of his economical and skilful management of 
the Company’s investments. For his diligence in attending to the dyeing of ginghams, &c., he 
earned a measure of praise from the Council at Masulipatam, but he appears to have been incapable 
of holding his own either with the “ peeter men ” or with the native underlings at Peddapalle. 
Still, insignificant as he was, the story of Ambrose Salisbury’s life in India affords much valuable 
information with regard to the working of one of the Company’s minor factories, at a time when 
records are sparse and fragmentary. The correspondence between Salisbury and his superiors 
in 1666, 1670 to 1673, and again, in 1675, is detailed and connected. From these letters a clear 
idea can be formed of the methods adopted to procure " Saltpeeter and Packing Trade ” and of 
the various means employed by the Company’s servants to serve their own ends under cover of 
their masters’ interests. How the unhappy Salisbury was alternately threatened, censured and 
cajoled, these records sufficiently set forth. As will be seen, though not an illiterate man, he was 
not a facile writer. At times, his sentences are hopelessly involved, but, except in a very few 
instances, his meaning is apparent. His letters, in fact, reveal the man as he was, and the intensely 
human tone of the whole correspondence is an adequate excuse for reproducing it in its entirety. 

Of the parentage and early history of the subject of the paper little is known. Beyond the 
facts that his mother was Susanna Salisbury, that he had a sister Susan and two nieces, Susanna and 
Anna, 2 nothing definite has come to light about his family. It is probable that Ambrose was 
related to Hugh Salisbury (frequently mentioned in the Letter Books of the E. I. Co.), who was 
Collector of Customs and Controller of Prizes at Portsmouth from 1664 to 1676.3 He may also 
have been connected with Mr. Samuell Salsberry, an antient sober man of good breeding,” the 
Company’s “steward” in their factory at Surat in 1664.^ In 1630, “ Ambrose Salusbnrie of 
Eavenstone in tbe Counties of Leicester and Derby” died, leaving a “hopefull son Ambrose at^ 
Cambridge.’’^ It is possible that the Cambridge undergraduate may have been the father of the 
East Indian factor, but no proof of the relationship is forthcoming. 


1 See ante, Vol. XXXIV., 1905, pp. 163 f . ^ Administrations, 1676, at Somerset House. 

* See Calendars of State Fa^ers$ Domestic Series, 

* Surat “ deuerall” 28 January, 1664. Factory Becords, Surat, Vol. 86, 

« Wills proved in the P. 0. C., Scrooge, 41. 
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As “Secoad’^ in Peddapallo Factory, one of Salisbury’s duties was to keep tlie books in 
accordance with a clause in Sir Edward Winter’s ‘^Commission,” of the 20th February, 1062, 

“ Wee doe Order and apoint that our Second at Fort St. George and in all other Factories under 
your Comaund, where wee shall have above two Factors Resident, to keepe our Books of Accompts, 
which bookes shall bee allowed by the Cheifes of each respective Factory and afterward transmitted 
to your Resident to bee perused and allowed of by your selfe or whoe shall Succeed, which Bookes 
being examined and attested, wee doe require that they, with your owne Bookes kept in Fort 
St George, with the Bookes of Consultations, bee yearely sent us home for Engiand .23 

From a paragraph in the “Forts Generali to Metchlepatam ” of the 11th March, 1662, it 
appears that Salisbury had at last gone to Masulipatam. “ And if it is needful!, you may dispatch 
:Mr. Smyth and Mr. Stedd for Yerashroone to gayiie the trade there which is lost but that is 
referred to you according to Consultation as well Mr. Salusbnry to Pettepolee, but that must bee 
when there is “ a Persian Investment.” In consequence of this permission, Salisbury returned to 
Peddapalle some time before June 1662, when instructions were ordered to be sent to him about his 
accounts. On the 27tii June, the Agent at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam. “ Yerashroone 
and Pettipolee Invoyces should bee taken into yours of Metchlepatam and you may instruct them in 
the two factoryes to abreviate theirs by making goods of the same sort and price of one number and 
to keep your Accounts at Cash to a fanato as you doe at Metchlepatam and let the accounts of 
the subordinate Factoryes bee taken into yours as wee enordered in ours of the 16th September 

last ,”26 

Since the departure of Mr. Shingler, Salisbury bad been acting “ Oheife” at Peddapalle. His 
appointment as head of the factory was confirmed at a “ Consultation held October the 20th 1662 
per the Agent and Councell of Fort St. George in Metchlepatam . . . Wee doe hereby declare 

and agree . . . That the undermentioned persons are to take place in order as they are 

underwritten . . . Yht, Pettepolie, Ambrose Saulsbiiry, John Sted.”^'^ But, though his rank 

as senior factor at Peddapalle was thus acknowledged, he was not recognized as the actual “ Cheife 
of the Factory. In the “ Fort St. George Generali ” to the Company of the lOth January, 1662-3, 
there is “ A list of the factors that are liveinge at the dispeede of Your Shippinge ... as 
follows • . . Pettepolee, Arabros Salsbury, John Sted.” Then comes the remark, “Though 

these persons are placed as above, yet wee are not fully resolved on their dispo3alls.”28 

On the 26th February, 1663, at a Consultation held at Port St. George, it was again resolved 
to discontinue a regular factory at Peddapalle : — “ Wee conclude it best that the Factories of 
Yerashroone and Pettepollee bee dissolved because they are soe chargeable, and the business may as 
well bee done without them, and if at any tyme any shall bee employed to procure Goods in those 
parts, they shall bee allowed fower Pagothaes old per month dureing the tyme they are out in that 
employment and to bee allowed Charges Merchandize besides.” 29 

Salisbury evidently preferred to remain in partial independence at Peddapalle rather than be 
subject to the restrictions of the position of a junior servant of the Company at Masulipatam. In 
the “ Forts Generali to the Company of the 10th December, 1663, we read, “ Those debts 
standing out at Metchlepatam in Mr. Johnsons Bookes were the Salt petre men, which Mr. Jearsey 
turned over to Pettipolee Factory, which when Mr. Salusbury hath made up bis yeares bnsinesse with 


*5 ZeiUr Boolt, Vol. 3, p. 102. 2* Factory Records, Fori 8t, George, Vol. 14, 

25 Probably a copyist’s error for 80. Tbomas Bowrey, Countries Bound the Bay of Bengal ( Hakluyt Society’s 
Publications ), pp. 114-116, gives 80 copper cash to a fanam (worth 3d. ) at Port St. George, c.Vc. 1669. 

2® Factory Records, Fort 8t George, Vol, 14. 2 r Factory Records, Fort Sl George, Yol. 1. 

28 Fadory Records, Fort St George, Vol. 14. 2® 0. C. No. 2970, 
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them, wee shall know what is done.’' so jn the same letter, we have the first reference to Salisbury’s 
investment of saltpetre at Peddapalle, and also the first hint of censure on his conduct : — *<Mr. Ambrose 
Salisburie from Pettepolee hath invojced unto us on the George and Martha 703 Baggs of Saltpetre 
at severall prizes from 4 to pagothaes Old per Oandie,3i besides Charges but hath not made any 
distinction thereof unto us. The petre which goeth from hence is marked M, That from Pettipolee 
hath neither marke nor Number. This wee thought fitt to hint to your Worships least you should 
Impute the omission unto us.”32 

The Company were of the same opinion as their Agent at Fort St. George about the 
undesirability of continuing a Factory at Peddapalle. In the “ Generali to Fort St. George ” of 
the 16th December, 1663, the Court of Committees wrote, “Wee absolutely prohibite the making of 
any debts at Pettipoly, Mesulapatam or Verashroone, where wee have already smarted for the 
same . . . And as wee desire the Reduceing of our Factories in the Bay, soe wee doe alsoe on 
the Coast, And therefore referr unto your Consideration the quitting the Factory in Pettipolee, 
which w^ee conceive is not necessary to bee continued, The Callicoes which wee receive from thence 
beeing inconsiderable and may bee made in the same sorts and goodness with you at the Fort or 
Mesulapatam.” 

The year 1664 was a disastrous one for Salisbury. Hitherto he had enjoyed the favour and 
protection of William Jearsey, who had succeeded Mr. Johnson as Chief at Masulipatam. Jearsey, 
however, was in violent opposition to Sir Edward Winter, then Agent at Fort St. George, and 
Sir Edward’s severity towards Salisbury appears to have been aimed at the underling’s supporter. 
In the Fort St. George “ Generali ” to Masulipatam, dated 18th March, 1664, Mr. Jearsey was 
informed, “ If you want money for the provision of Saltpeter, their will bee a necessity for you to 
take np some, for wee cannot Supply you with any from hence. Wee are Sending of Mr Robert 
Fleetwood to reside at Pettepolee, whome wee shall appoynt for that Employment and gett in the 
old debts, to whome wee would have you deliver 1000 or 1500 pagos, and to Consult togeather 
aboute the old debitors. If you deliver them any money, that they bring in one fourth part 
[ more ] than they shall receive now in money uppon Accompt of their debts, that soe in time 
they may be able to Cleare them.”^^ On the 25th March, Ambrose Salisbury was summarily 
dismissed from his post. 

“ Orders Sent to Mr^ Ambrose SaHshury, 

Mr Ambrose Salisbury, Uppoii Sight of this our order yoa are to Deliver unto Mr Robert 
Fleetwood an Accompt of all things apperteyneing to our honourable Masters At Pettepolee and 
places adjacent, whoe wee have Enordred to reside In that place to looke after our Said Employers 
affaires in those Parts, And this our order and his Receipt Shall bee your Discharge from Your 
loveing freiuds, Edw'aed Winter; William Gyfford ; Edward Reade ; William Dawes. 

Dated in Fort St, George the 2oth March iSbdy 

Mr. William Dawes was sent to Peddapalle to carry the Agent’s orders into effect. 

“ Instructions Given to Mr, William Dawes, 

Loving Friends Mr, Williams Dawes, By occasion of Severall Complaints of the Saltpeter 
makers At Pettepolee against Ambrose Salusbury, which that wee may more fully understand, have 
thought requisite to send you thither, in Regard of your language, to Examine and make report 
unto US, and have likewise Mr. Robert Fleetwood to take Charge of the Companys affayres there, 
and for the tnannaging of this affayre referr you unto the followeing lines for Instructions. 


3® O. C. No. 2983. 

SI Tiie candy at Masulipatam was reckoned at 625 lbs. at tkis period, Bowrey, op. cit., p. 217, n. 5. 

32 O. C. No. 2983. 33 Letter Book, Vol. 3, pp. 343 and 344. Factory Records, Fort George, Vol. 15. 

35 Factory Records, Fort 8t, George, Vol, 15. 
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First, at your Arrivall at MetcLlepatam, if Mr. Salusbury Bee there, you togeather with 
Mr. Fleetwood are to produce or Shew him our order for transferring the charge of what ever 
apperteynes to the Company in Pettepolee from him, the said Ambrose Salusbury, unto Ditto Robt. 
Fleetwood, according to which wee expect his Complyance. But if you finde him not at 
Metchlepatam, Then you are to goe immediately to Pettepolee and Exact his Complyance to our 
Said order herewith Delivered you. 

Secondly, you are to Convene all the Saltpeter makers and take account of them what Debts 
they owed and what money hath bin Delivered to them, alsoe what peter they have brought in 
Since Sir Edward Winter’s going home for England. 

Thirdly, if uppon Examination it Shall appeare that Mr. Salusbury hath wronged the 
Company, you are to Call on him and Demand Satisfaction. 

Fourthlee, you are to apply your selfe in person or by writeing unto the Governour in Chiefe of 
Pettepolee and the adjacent places where the Peter is made, touching his favour unto the Saltpeter 
merchants Etsa. buisiness, this in Complyance to the King’s phirmaund [farman] Soe long observed 
by his Subjects, and as soone as the Shipps out of Europe Arrive, wee Shall Remember him With 
a present and, as hee Shall Deserve, Every yeare bee mindefull of him. 

Likewise you are to take Care for the Securing of Such Debts As are Dew from Several! persons 
unto Sr. Edward Winter. 

Lastly having Examined the matters of Difference betweene the Saltpeter makers and 
Mr. Salusbury, leaveing Mr. Fleetwood there At Pettepolee, and Ditto Salusbury (if Comply with 
our order) At Metchlepatam, but i£ hee bee averse, then to hasten your returne, and (as in a former 
Clause hinted) bring him along with you to Reader Accompt Unto Your loveing freinds, Edward 
Winter, William Gveford, Edward Reade.” 

Fort St George^ 25 March 1664.^ 

Though Winter’s orders for Salisbury’s dismissal appear to have been carried out, the Agent 
was unable to detach the disgraced factor from his protector, William Jearsey. In a letter to 
Masulipatam on the 26th May 1664, Winter wrote, “ Wee have it Reported from SeTerall that you 
and Mr. Salusbury by your lycence, Employ Severall to buy up the Saltpeter at Pettepolee by which 
the price is raised and the Company will be prejudiced for which you must Expect to give Satisfaction 
hereafter, and your making a Factory there under the name of Metchlepatam will not bee well 
Pleasing to the Company 

Salisbury continued at Peddapalle, although Sir Edward Winter, writing from Madapollam on 
the 23rd September 1664, assumed that he was at Masulipatam : — * I shall not consent that 
Mr. Jearsey at his Oomeing from Metchlepatam shall intrust Mr. Niolaes with the Companies affaires 
or any of their estate, But, as occasion requires, it shall bee Committed to the care and Management 
of Mr. Charles Proby or Mr. Ambrose Salusbury as Shall bee most Convenient.” Whether Winter 
had, by this time, modified his opinion about Salisbury is uncertain, but if not^ it seems strange that he 
should have been willing to give him a temporary responsible post at Masulipatam. The result of 
Mr. Dawes’ enquiry into Salisbury’s conduct is not recorded, but had he found the accused factor 
guilty of any grave misdemeanour the fact could hardly have been ignored. That Winter realized his 
mistake is evident, for, writing to Jearsey from Madapollam on the 4th October 1664, he gave quite 
a different reason for Salisbury’s dismissal from that contained in the Orders of the previous March : — > 
As touching Mr. Salusbury’s being Displaced there was good reason for it, hee plainely affirming 


f® Factortf Records, Fort St George^ Vol. 15. 


3T factory Becords^ Fort St Qeorge^ Tol. 15. 
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that hee 'would not resolve whither he would Serve the Company any longer till the years Shipping 
Arrived, his time being before expired, but if hee shall enterteyne hiraselfe againe, hee shall bee 
placed as shall bee thought fitting.” ss xhat Salisbury was still at Peddapalle at this time is evident 
from a letter to Captain Egmont of the 29th October, 1664, informing him that “Mr, Fleetwood’s 
boats being all gone to Metchlepatam,” the writer “hath now borrowed of Mr. Salusbury his 
boatce” 

By the time the letter from the Court of Committees of the 16th December reached India, 

the Agent and Council at Fort St. George had realized that it was to the Company’s interest to 
retain a factory at Peddapalle, and on the 8th December, 1664, they wrote to the Court, “ Pettepolle 
is no otherwise made use of then for the provision of Saltpetre, which if wee doe not encouraage, 
the Dutch will quickly snatch it from us, they having againe after many yeares absence, renewed their 
Factory in that place.”^^ 

Sir Edward Winter too, would seem to have repeated of his hastiness and evidently feared that 
the authorities at home would consider his high-handed conduct towards Salisbury in an unfavourable 
light. In a letter to his brother, Thomas Winter, dated 2nd and 12th January, 1665, he gives the 
following explanation of his action : “ I know the Company will be Informed of my dischargeing 
Mr. Salusbury their service, but not the true Cause and Reason of it, which was because he plainly 
told me in March last that he would not Resolve me whether he would any longer serve the Company 
till the Europe Shipps arrived, his tyme being Expired. Besides, I have under his owne hand his 
agreement with the Salt petre Merchants, wherein he Contracted with them to bring in peter att 
4f pagos. new pec Oandye,^ and he rates the same to the Company at 6| pages, old per Candy ; and 
in his Books hath Charged many large and unnecessary expences as he pleased himself e, which must 
not be allowed. This I think a sufficient Ground to keepe him from being Imployed in it again ; 
aud yet Mr. Buckeridge (whom I have informed of all this) is so made by Mr. Jearsey that they 
would Continue him in that busines. Pray let the Committee have notice hereof.”^^ 

It is difficult to decide on the justice of Winter’s charges. In the matter of indecision, the 
allegation might well have been true, for Salisbury’s vacillation is in constant evidence throughout 
his life, and he seems to have been incapable of forming a definite resolution. 

In the year 1665 there is no record whatever of the late head at Peddapalle, but on the 1st 
January 1666, there is a reference to him in a letter from Jeremy Sambrooke at Port St. George to 
William Jearsey at Masulipatam : “ This night is a Letter come from Mr. Clopton at Pettepolee to 
Sir Edward, declareing how hee &ca. are wounded by some falliag out with Mr. Salusbury. I know 
not the perticulars.”^^ On the 25th May 1666, Salisbury was at Masulipatam, when he appended 
his Signature after those of Messrs. Jearsey aud Niclaes to a letter to Sir George Oxindenat Surat.^^ 
This shows that the Chief at Masulipatam, at any rate, still accounted his protege a Company’s 
servant. Jearsey, no doubt, had his own ends to serve by making Salisbury a debtor to his kindness 
and protection. In August, 1666, he suggested a voyage to Tenasserim, the real object of which 
was to anticipate Sir Edward Winter in the seizure of goods at that place. It did not suit Jearsey 
to appear openly in the matter, and Salisbury, being virtually out of the Company’s service, was a safe 
tool to make use of in the matter. However, weak though he was, Salisbury saw through the motives 
of his would-be employers. 


3* Factory Becords^ Fort SL George, Vol. 15. 

See ante, p. 217. 3^57. 

Factory Becords, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 


s® Factory Records, Fort 8t, George, Vol. 15. 
Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 3. 

« 0. C. No. 3175. 
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“ Proposcills of voyageifig to Tennasavee vnadi to Mr, Ambrose Salv>shury^ Metcldepatamt the 6 ; 

August 1666« 

Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have often propounded to you your goeing to Tennassaree 
to secure the Oompanys Fraight of the Madrass Merchant, which may bee Judged to amount 
to 7 or 8000 pagotheas of which Mr.Deering yet never gave any Aocompt, much less made any 
Returne of that, nor of 6000 and odd pagotheas New Mr. Chamber adventured on the Madrass 
Merchant, which hee hath turned over to the Company, besides other Considerable venture 
of other mens, which Sir Edward Winter endeavouring to get all into his possession, Wee have 
all the Reason that may bee to prevent it, as alsoe to Seize upon what may bee the[re] 
Remayneing of his, thereby to Save Our Masters as much indempnifyed as wee cann, hee 
haveing usurpt their authority and Seized on their Fort and estates, and keepes the Agent 
George Foxcroft, Etca. close Prysoners against all Law or Reason, '^5 wherefore wee desire you 
to give us a speedy answer in Writeing whither you will undertake the buisness and goe the 
voyadge or not, the Monzoone drawing nigh, that if you Refuse it, wee may have time to 
Consider of some other course, as alsoe that wee may give advice to our Preinds in the Bay of 
your Resolutions, whoe indeed have pitcht upon you as a fitting Person to send, Wee 
Eemayne, Your assured Freinds, Wm. Jbabsey ; John NiclaesA® 

To this proposal Salisbury replied on the same day as follows : — 

J/r, Salushuries Answer to the proposalls for his vogageing to Tanassaree, 
dated in Meichlepatam the (jtJi August 1066, 

Mr, William Jearsey ^cn., Eespeeted Friends, That you have propounded my goeing to 
Tanassaree to secure the Oompanyes freight of the Madrass Merchant with the several 
adventures belonging to Mr. Chamber and other persons, I acknowledge. Yet, on the contrary, 
you never yet provided any conveighance, nor proposed any conditions, or what commission 
you would give. It is certaine it will bee an acceptable Service to prevent Sir Edward Winter 
his seizure on the Oompanyes Estate, haveing posest himself e of your Fort and Interest at 
Madaras. For my owne part, shall ever give my assistance to advance the Oompanyes Interest and 
would now gladly proceed on this Imployment, were times peacable and other affaires setled, 
as they ought to bee in these parts. You know I have bin out of Imployment and lived at my 
owne expence upwards of two years, and now in this time of warr with the Dutch, upon soe 
short warning, it will bee much discouragement to goe the voyage upon one of the Country 
jnncks, besides the underhand dealing that may bee used by Sir Edwards means with bribes 
&ca., of which hee will not bee spareing, and you not sendiug some Estate or Effects to doe the 
same cannot, in my apprehension, prove advantagious to the Company, and to returne and not 
doe the service I should and you may expect will redound to my great discreditt. Therefore, 
desire you to make choice of some person you shall approve of (as hero are them both capable 
and willing to accept) and excuse, Your assured Friend, Ambrose Salusbury.*’^^ 

This answer was probably partly dictated by the fear of incurring the enmity of Sir 
Edward W^inter. At the same time Salisbury realized, what he hints at in the close of his letter, 
that, in the event of his failui'e to bring back a goodly haul from Tenasserim, his actions would 
be disavowed by Jearsey and his following, and he would thus be in a worse plight than he was 
already. 


*6 Sir Edward Winter was superseded as Agent by George Poxcroft in 1665. Instead of resigning, Winter 
amprisoned Ms successor and kept him in confinement for three years, 

* Factory Records, MasuU^atam, Vol. 5. 
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On the receipt of Salisbury’s answer to their proposals, Messrs. Jearsey and Niclaes wrote 
again : — 


J?ndrose Salus^mry^ In your answer to our paper delivered you to day, yon 
acknowledged that wee Long since propounded your going to Tennasaree, but now declyne 
it under pretence of the Dutch warr and short warning. As to the former, that was 
knowne long before wee had ever any thoughts of sending you, or indeed did imagine wee 
should have any Necessity for it, and for the latter, you have been often spoake to some monethes 
since, and about a moneth agoe you said you would Consider of it and give your answer in two or 
three dayes, but did not minde it. Besides, the tyme is not soe short as you speake of, haveing 
neere a moneth that you may provide your selfe. Oonveighance of the Companys you know wee 
have not, and therefore must make use of the Moores f Muhammadans ], which was alsoe told 
you, to carry you over, of which you may take choyce of three or four. ’Twas never a Oustome 
to give any man a Commission that [? when3 there was noe Certainety of his proceedings upon 
the voyadge, the Conditions you were to goe upon [were] as the Companys Servant to secure 
what belonged to them and what you could more of Sir Edward’s in; however, your 
Endeavours would bee acceptable and you Blameless. 

Your Indented time with the Company wee knowe to bee long since Expired*®, and that Sir 
Edward did, upon his owne humour, turne you out of Service, without the Consent of any body 
elce, and this Wee finde you have taken for a Law and discharge, and thereupon have taken 
your Owne time to follow your Owne occasions, which in all reason should have its Owne 
charge, for while you were here yon never was debarred the Companys accomodation and yon 
may very well Remember that with Mr. Bnokeridge^ Wee resolved, Notwithstanding what Sir 
Edward had done, not to Leave you out, which Sir Edward, after his departure, nuld againe, but 
noe Sooner that the Worsbipfull Agent Foxcroft arrived [in 1665], but wee had you in 
Consideration againe; but hee, being betrayed into those villaines power before any thing was 
Effected, and haveing noe shipping here since the departure of Mr. Buckeridge, things have 
Bemayned unsetled, soe that you cannot Justly blame any body but Sir Edward that you have 
not been in a Settled Imployment, the which could not have lasted longer than wee bad had 
Buisness, and then you must, to save Charges have repaired hither^ But all the while Wee have 
Observed you U nconstant and wavering as it were between two opinions, and as if You had 
slighted or Neglected soe farr as not to acknowledge your selfe to bee in the Number of 
one of the Companys servants, and that is the reason that Wee have not at any time since nor 
now absolutely Commanded your observance, but desire you to take the Imployment upon 
you which, if you doe refuse, you may chance meet with a worse, and repent you of missing 
this, which wee would not have you doe, and therefore doe not take your first paper for 
a positive answer but doe Expect it to this, and Remayne Your assured Friends, Wm. Jbabset j 
John Niclaes.®® 

Meicihlepatamy the fi August 1666.*’ 

The veiled threats contained in the above letter evidently frightened Salisbury, and he 
hurried away from Masulipatam in order to be out of the immediate reach of the overbearing 


** Salisbuiy’s ‘ indented time * was probably for five years. Tliis period elapsed m 1663. 

Nioholaa Buckeridge was appointed by the Ooznpasy in Deo. 1663, to insi^eot their factories on tke 
Coromandel Coast. 

Factory Records, Masuliyaiam, YoL 5. 
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Jearsey. Wlien safely back at Peddapalle, be wrote a long, involved and querulous reply to the 
document of the 6th August : — : 

** Mr^ SalushuTifs Generali to Metehlepatam^ dated in Pettepollee, the lOtli Augvst 1666* 

Mr. William Jearsey ^ca., Bespected Friends, The Reasons I have given noe reply to your 
paper of the 6th instant untill now are two, better consideration being of concernment, and 
opportunity, as on my Journy, which had not till my aiTivall to the place last night. 

My paper delivered you the day of your date acknowledged what you express, my goeitig 
to Tanassaree, which now you say I decline under pretence of the Dutch Warr and Short warn- 
ing, which was not soe much pretence as Reallity, being the same expressed by word of mouth 
before j and as in that paper of mine you mention you never yet propounded any conveyance nor 
proposed any condition, therefore did not esteems it other then by way of discourse, a thing 
not really intended, and therefore replyed would give you my Answer in two or three days, and 
after did not regard it, you haveing eight months a gone propounded the same and not till of 
late dayes made mention of it againe, therefore had little regard to your Second proposal!, 
concluding it would he buried in oblivion with the former and not prosecuted nor observed more ; 
The tyme to provide being, as you say, near one month, I looke not as Suj0Bcient for such a voyage, 
and to take passage on a Moores Jounck to that or any other place (unless compelled) should 
not of my own accord. Had your result gone along with your discourse soe long Since as you 
Speak e of, there might have been conveyance of the Oompanys. Tis not usuall to give a Person 
a Commission before there is a certainty of proceeding, and very few that will promise or 
engage untill the conditions concluded on, and therefore that I have not resolved, you cannot 
impute my fault. I conclude with you I was to goe as the Oompanys Servant to secure what 
belongs to them, as alsoe what I could of Sir Edwards. The former is very legal! and necessary, 
the Latter I will not dispute, and if my endeavours will not accomplish either, they will bee 
acceptable and blameless, but you never promised engagement to Secure rnee Soe to the Company 
and Sir Edward in case of future troubles Should I prove an unprofitable Servant and returne 
only with an account of charges, which conclude you have Some Suspicion will prove noe better, 
therefor you Say you will send noe estate of the Oompanys, and whome you will find to expend 
his owne on this account shall bee glad to heare, or that you Informe how it can bee done 
without a considerable charge. 

As you understand that Sir Edward did upon his owne humour turne raee out of Service 
without the consent of anybody elce, you alsoe know I have bin ever ready and willing to 
accept the Oompanys Imployment and have not removed from this place in expectation of 
a Settlement according as concluded ou by Mr Bnckeridge and your Selves, and Since promised 
many times by you, although at first opposed by Sir Edward, yet after the arrivall of the 
Worshipfull Agent Foxcroft his power was voyde as to the Oompanys Servants, and Since the 
Agent his Imprisonment the power hath laine onely in you to order the Oompanys affairs in 
these parts. I conceive you might as well have answered my Settlement to the Company as you 
can the continuance of a person in imployment established without your knowledge aud consent 
by Sir Edward Winter, which may cause a conjecture or Suspicion by strangers and noe good 
opinion by the Company, but since you approve it I submitt and am content. 

My opinion was always setled and constant to doe the honoble. Company Service and will 
not say I have bin much slighted, onely this, that haveing bin called to engage myselfe with 
yon in matters of greatest concernment in behalfe of the Honoble. Company, the Agent, &ca., 
concluded 1 might have bin accepted off and acquainted with matters of less moment, and that 
is the reason that I have not of late desired to aeqnainte my self e with either. 
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If my refusal! of this imployment now propounded prove to my prejudice and losse and 
that I may meet with a worse, will rather content my Selfe with it then accept of this. Am 
confident the Honoble. Company will not require any person to goe upon an Imployment 
against his owne approbation, therefore depend on your favour for pardon for my non-acceptance, 
and this please to accept as the resolution of Your assured Friend, Ambrose Salusbuey.’* si 

The attempt to assert himself was a failure. Jearsey retorted at once with a sharp decisive 
letter and his attitude left no doubt about the scant regard he had for Salisbury or tor any 
threats he might use. 

Mr Ambrose Salushury^ This instant wee Received your Resolution m Answer to ours, which 
wee did not Expect at this distance, but before your departure, soe that you might have Saved the 
labour of it, for as sylenee giveth consent, soe wee Easily concluded tliat you goeing away without 
giveing a Respond, did not like what wee had Writt and would not goe the Voyadge. 

To give a perticular answere to every thing in yours is not of any necessity, however here and 
there shall touch at some things that either in vindication of our selves or Coulutatioii of you may 
Seem to Require it. 

The Dutch Warr was knowne to you long before the proposall of this voyadge to you, therefore 
could not now bee brought in for a pretence more than at first, and if a inonethes warning, as you 
confess, were not enough to fitt your self for a voyadge, Wee cannot conceive what time you would 
Require, but undoubtedly you could have fitted your selfe in less time if you had jdeased and given 
us a positive answere at first as well as now, to tell us you did not regard it and had little Regard to 
our second ProposealL Had Wee absolutely enordred your goeing at first, which wee might have 
done if you are the Compauys Servant, without makeing any other Conditions with you but 
commanding you to observe such instructions as wee should give you, this had been the Way to know 
your minde sooner and have Received a flatt answere from you as now that you would not, and wee 
will not press it any further, much less Compell you to any thing. 

Tis to bee supposed that if wee enordred you any thing in the Oompanys behalfe that they 
should beare yon out in it, but ’tis very strange that you should scruple to act what you have set 
your hand to as the secureing of what wee could light on of Sir Edwards to have the Company 
indempnifyed as much as you cami. If you think you have done any thing amiss or gone too farr 
herein, you know how you may bee absolved. ’Tis but relenting and makeing a Submissive Confes- 
sion of your Error to Sir Edward, but had you Undertaken the designe and required any Security 
from us, wee should have given ifc you, hut before you asked it how should wee know you were soe 
Wavering, haveing formerly told you soe much of that that ’twas thought you would never have 
appeared soe againe. 

As to your Imployment, our former is Sufficient answere, if yon could bee satisfied with it, and 
for our Imployment of Mr. Fleetwood which you distast, His to get in the goodes for the money 
delivered out by him, under whicli hee may for Ready money procure some more, and when this 
buisness is over hee hath done untill further order from the Agent, 

Your complaints of being made, onely acquainted with buisness of greatest concernment will not 
signify much, if it were granted to bee soe, as you say that you were not acquainted with matters of 
less moment, but wee doe not know wherein nor the time, unless you were incapable by Sickness or 
otherwise. 
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If you read over your Indeature with the Company, you will finde you are oblidged to serve in 
such places and in such Imployment as shall be appointed by your superiours and are not left to 
your owne choyce as you inferr, which wee thinke sufficient answere to you and Remaine Your Reall 
Freinds, Wm. Jearsev; John Niclaes. 

ITetchJepatam the IZih August 1666.** 52 

After this passage of arms with Jearsey, we hear no more of Salisbury for some time. The next 
mention of him, which is far from flattering, is in 1668, when he was still at Peddapalle. It occurs 
in a “ Letter from an unknowne person ” to the Company dated in Fort St. George, 
4 April, 1668 : — 

Truly your Factory at Pettipolee is rather a Charge then a benefitt to you (being managed 
by a very debauch’t Idle fellow one Salnsbury) not furnishing from thence a piece of Cloth towards 
your returnes this yeare ... I give yon a Carracter of your Metcblepatam Servants , , . 

they are all greate abuzers of the Company in words and deedes especially Salisbury at Pettipolee, 
that miscreant.” 53 

From the above extract it seems clear that Salisbury was acting at Peddapallee as an 
accredited servant of the Company. In 1669 he desired to be transferred to the Bay of Bengal. 
The ** Fort Generali*’ to Masulipatam of the 30th June, 1669, contains the following paragraph on 
this head : — 

Mr Bridges also advised that Mr Ambrose Salisbury desired he might goe into the Bay for 
some fitting employment whieh might present, and Mr Salisbury also haveing acquainted the 
Agent and others of us of that his desire, if he doe continne in that minde and still desire it, we 
give our consent that he also may goe for the Bay, so as that before his departure he give up a trew 
and faltbfull account of ail that hath beene under his management and a true delivery of whatsoever 
shall be found remaining or due from him to the Honble. Company ; and, in case he leave his 
place, we appoint Mr Robert Fleetwood to succeede Mm as Chief in Petepolee, as a person who by 
his long experience is the fittest for that employment, and doe appoint Mr John Hopkins who hath 
long served the Company faithfully to be his second to assist him in Petepolee.** ^ 

How long Salisbury had beeu acting as “ Chief*’ at Peddapalle, is uncertain, but it is probable 
that, on the release of Agent Foxcroft in August, 1663, he was reinstated in the Company’s service. 

The de^th of John Niclaes, shortly after Salisbury’s request to go to the Bay,” created 
a vacancy on ** the Coast,” and the “ Chief at Pettipolee ” was appointed ** Second ” at Masulipatam. 

“ Fort Generali to Metchlepatam^ Wth July 1669, 

To Mr, William Jea^sey, We have taken into consideration the Vacancy of a second in 
Metcblepatam by the death of Mr J'ohn Nicklaes, and do find it to be Mr Ambrose Salisbury his 
right of succession, since we have no intention of sending any from hence to fill up that vacancy* 
and therefore have appointed the said Mr Ambrose Salisbury to succede and be second in Metchle- 
patam, haveing given up account of all under his charge at Petepolee, as you will perceive by 


Factory Becords, Masuli^aiamt Vok 5. 
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a Coppy of our Consultatiou about that business, whereunto we do refer you, by which also vou will 
find that we appoint Mr Robert Fleetwood to be Chief in Petepole and Mr John Hopkins to be 
Lis Second and Assistant,’^ se 

At this time Salisbury was occupied in getting in a supply of saltpetre for the Company. On 
the 17th August 1669, he wrote to Masulipatam that he should have SOO Candy ready by the end of 
the month. Knowing that the position of “Second” at Masulipatam was a post of less indeiDendeiiee 
than that of “ Chief” at Peddapalle, he was in no hurry to repair to his new appointment. On the 
8th September, 1669, Agent Foxcroft, who seems to have heard of Salisbury’s disinclination to 
succeed at Masulipatam, wrote to William Jearsey : — 

“Wee doe concur r with them that it is convenient that Mr Salisbury and Mr Fleetwood doe 
respectively continue in the places were they are, nntill they have effected and gathered in the invest- 
ments they have entered upon for this yeare, before they settle themselves in the places whereunto 
they are designed, unless youfinde some other necessity to appoint it sooner, anl that the business 
may goe on currantly in their absence. Wee did understand and intend the charge £? change] of 
Mr. Salisbury from Petepolee to be second to be a raiseing of him, as well as W'e understand 
it to his desire, claymeing the same by right, in which we concurred.” ^7 Three days latter in 
another “Generali” to Masulipatam of the 11th September, 1669, Foxcroft remarked, 
“ Mr, Salisbury advizes that 125 tons of saltpeter which he is ordered to provide wilbe at 
Metchlepatam by the end of August, onely he saith Oxen are hard to be had, there being 
a sickness among them of which many dye.” 

Meanwhile, the proposal to send Salisbury to “ the Bay ” met with great disfavour from the 
factors there. lu a “ Generali to Fort St George” of the llth September 1669, they wrote, “ Wee 
find likewise that your Worship &ca. have Hceacei Mr Ambrose Salusburys coming downe to be 
employed in oar Masters affaires as wee shall find convenient. You very well know that wee have 
already more Persons of large expectations than employments proportionable thereto, there being 
besides the Chiefs of the severall factoryes, eight of Councell who will all bee as unwilJing to grant 
the precedence to him as he (haveing officiated as Cheife of Pettipolee for some yeers) to some of 
them, by which meanes wee must never expect a mitigation but rather encrease of differences, yet 
if your Worship &ca. shall think fitt to gratifye his request, wee desire you to appoint the Station 
he shall act in to prevent clamours against us.” 

The Factors in Bengal need not have troubled themselves about the coming of Salisbury, 
for that individual had long since abandoned his desire to remove thither* On the 14:th October 
1669, the Agent wrote from Fort St, George to Masulipatam : — 

“Mr Salisbury is very earnest to continue^ in his employment at Petepolee. We are not 
willing to appeare to the Company so inconstant to our orders of settlement, whereof we have 
advised them, without some good reason, therefor, before we conclude to gratify him therein, we 
appoint that he and Mr Fleetwood both meete at Metchlepatam and there consult with yourself &ca. 
abput the same, and give us advise of your result, that if you find there is any good reason for it, 
and no detriment to our employers, we may then make some farther order in it, as the case shall 
require.” 


^ This Consultatioa does not exist. 
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la England, the report of Salisbury’s character by the “ Unknowne Writer '’ei had borne fruit. 
At ‘‘A Court of Committees, Tiolden the ^Oth of September 1669, [it was] Ordered that it be 
referred to the Agent and Councel to send for Mr Niclaes and examien the particulars objected 
against him, as also against the said Mr Nelthorp, Mr Fleetwood, Mr Arnold, Mr Salusbury and 
Mr Farley, And if they be satisfied thereof by any particular information or by the common report 
that goes of them, That then they be sent home for England by this yeares Shipping. ”63 In 
consequence of this resolution, the Company wrote, in their “ Generali” to Fort St George of the 
7th December, 1669, [We] “ doe require that you send for Mr Nicklaes and examine the particu^ 
lers objected against him, And also against Mr Robert Fleetwood, Mr Ambrose Salisbury and 
Mr Henry Arnold, whome wee have discharged our Service, being represented to be persons of very 
prophane spiritts, scandalous in theire behaviours and notoriously wicked. And if you are sattisfied 
thereof by any perticuler information or by the common report you have of them, Wee then require 
that they be sent for England by this yeares shipping with all others in our imployment that are 
guilty of the like disorders. But if it appeares otherwise, and that any of them are reformed, Then 
wee would have them sent for to the Fort and remaine in India till wee have an accompt of their 
behaTiours.”®-^ 

Salisbury’ s reluctance to leave Peddapalle for Masulipatam may have arisen from the fact that 
his accounts would not bear investigation. On the 12th January, 1670, Mr Smithson, who had been 
entrusted with the inspection of the Peddapalle books, wrote to the Directors in England: 
“ Mr. Salusbury att his coming hither [Masulipatam] promised to Deliver his Books to me within 
four dayes but I could never obtayue them though he had remayned there Two Moneths. He doth 
absolutely refuse to give any Answere to what Concernes him in the paper for the Extra Expence 
and wrongs done to the Company but only this that his Bookes were passed and allowed by the then 
Agent att Fort and therefore he is not further concerned in them. All that is material! which is 
charged against them is in the Bookes Letter B which will not be found att Metchlepatam nor 
Pettypolee and it is certain they are not att the Fort, Dilligent search having bin made for them.” 6^ 
The inference in this letter of Smithson’s is that the books had been wilfully destroyed or concealed. 

The Company’s letter containing Salisbury’s dismissal arrived at Masulipatam in July, 1670. At 
a Consultation held on the 6th July, it was “Resolved that the paragraphs notifying his discharge be 
read to Mr Salisbury,”®® On the 14th July, Richard Mohun, who had succeeded Jearsey as Chief at 
Masulipatam, wrote to the Company, “ Wee shall come now to speake of Mr Jearsey s disbursements 
upon this Comodity ( Saltpetre ) which is alredy 11000 pages, new, besides 8000 more required to 
redeeme 600 Candy now made, [in] which Mr Jearseys and Mr Salusburys credits are engaged,”®® 

On the 16th July, JL670, Mohun wrote to Fort St George, “As for those persons discharged 
from our Masters Service and required to bee at the Fort, wee doe not thinck fitt to acquaint them 
with it yett not haveing conveighance for them, being well assured that theyle not bee at the travell 
and Charge of an overland Journey voluntarily ... as for Mr. Salusbury, wee have not yet 
seene him.”®7 


When the news of his dismissal reached him at Peddapalle, Salisbury wrote to Masulipatam as 
follows : Worshipfull Sir, &c. Councell, I have lately writt in Generali to Mr. William Jearsey 
acquainting them of the Saltpetre affayre, to which having not received reply, therefore *now 
dh-ect my letter to your Worship, <&c. 


« See ante, p. 224. Court Minutes, Vol. 26, fol. 176. es letter Book, Vol. 4, p. 268. 

» Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Yol. 3. 65 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Yol. 1. 

«« Factory Records, Masulipatam, Yol. 5. 6t Factory Records, Masulipatam, Yol. 5. 

^ This letter does not exist. 
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My laste acquainted that their is now in a readyness 600 [ Candy ] of Oource peetre, beside.s 
some retyned to make good the Kings Accounts, and that the owners thereof are not willing to let 
goe parte and the other to Reraajne on theyre hands, haveing my promise for their Securety, the 
Company not then haveing Stock for its management, the Raynes now drawing on, it is high tyme 
the Kings Peeter [was] sent away and that the remainder were now Refyneing if the Companyes 
Occations require it, 

I understand the Company have turned mee out of theire service, but for what am Ignorante, 
Had the Company given [me] the opportunity other persons have had, Presume should not now 
bee esteemed an unproffittable Servant to them, I formerly paste my promise to procure them 500 
Tonns of the above named per anum and to Invest them 20000 per anum in the Sorts these parts 
afford, and it was never my desire to keepe a Jumall of charges onely, and the charge would be the 
same as now, were the Investment 50000 Pagos, per anum that hope your Worship <fec, will not 
impute the faulte to mee, haveing oneley Loste my tyme in expectation of uncertaintyes. 

In the Bookes lately delivered, Metchlepatam Factory hath Cr. 8080 Pa. new, of which I have 
received hut 3000 Pa. and 10 Gaske of Allom. The remainder was delivered the Bramony before my 
tyme and since the close of them Bookes have received iOdO Pa. which am to give Account of and 
10 Casks of Allom. Metchlepatam hath 1000 pa. Cr. for the charge off the phirmaund &c. which 
the agent hath euordered to take off. Desireing your worshipp <&ca, answer, with my humble 
Service subscribed, Your Worsliipps &ca. assured friend and Servant, Ambrose Salusbi;ry,’’69 

Sir William Langhorne, who became Agent at Fort St. George at the end of the year 1670 
differed from the unknowne wri6er”70 opinion of Salisbury* s character. In answer to tli_e 

Court’ s instructions of December 1669, he and the Council replied, on the 19 th July 1670, ‘‘Wee 
have neither had any Sattisf action, either by perticnlar information or by Common Report that Mr 
Robert Fleetwood or Mr Ambrose Salisbury are persons of Such profane Spirrits Scandalous lives; 
or notoriously wicked as they are represented to you, unless their Zeale for Conformity and against 
nonconformity are made the ground of that accusation/‘7i 

( To he continued, ) 


CELE DEITIES IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

BY S, KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Prefatory IS’ote. 

I propose to give in the following papers a brief notice of what can be gathered from Tamil 
literature, so far brought out, of those that have attained fame either as poets or as patrons, 
I owe the idea to Dr. Hultzsch, Professor of Sanskrit at the Halle University, of attempting 
a catalogue on the lines of Br, Aufrecht’s great work. Having neither the ability nor the 
opportunities of the late eminent savant, I held back for over two years. I now venture upon the 
task, since no one else has come forward to do it. As a starting-point for such a work, which must 
necessarily be chronological at least in part, an attempt is made to fix in the following paper the 
probable age of tbe third Tamil Sangam. In the succeeding papers, I shall give an account 
of what I have been able to gather regarding the Sangam a^id pcst-Sahgam celebrities, as far as 
I can. The attempt must necessarily be tentative in character and it is hoped it will eventually 
lead to a better knowledge of the literature of the ancient Tamils and their history. 


6* Factory Records ^ Masuli^atam, Tol. 9, 
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I. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TAMIL LITERATURE, 

Dbeast as tbe prospect may well appear to the earnest student of Tamil literary history, as 
in fact does early South Indian history in general, there has, of late, been brought to light 
a considerable body of Tamil literature which throws a flood of light upon the much-doubted, though 
often debated, period when literary activity in Tamil reached its high w^ater-mark. Scholars are 
much divided m opinion as to the Sahgam having ever existed at all, except in the active imagination 
of later poets and the idle tongue of tradition. This is not strange, considering how much truth is 
generally overgrown and interwoven with fable and legend. Whether wantonly or otherwise, the truth 
is very often hidden almost beyond recognition in later literature ; and early scholars in modern Indian 
research “have unwittingly contributed their own quota to the very same end. Much has, therefore 
even to be uiilearnt before making an attempt to learn something about this distant past of the oldest 
of the Dravidian languages of South India, Even in the traditions handed down to us, much distorted 
though they axe, there aie certain cardinal facts and characters standing clearly marked out from the 
rubbish outgrowths. It will not, therefore, be without interest to attempt to place these facts in the 
light in which they appear, on an unbiassed and impartial enquiry. 

An attempt will, therefore, be made in this paper to set forth the available evidence 
literary and historical, which tend towards the following conclusions : — 

( a ) That there was an age of great literary activity in Tamil to vrarrant the existence of a body 
like the traditional Sahgam. 

( ^ ) That the period of the greatest Sahgam activity was the age when Sehguttuvan S6ra 
was a prominent character in politics, 

( c ) That this age of Seiiguttuvan was the second century of the Christian era. 

( cf ) That these conclusions are in accordance with what is known of the later history of South 
India. 

There are a number of works in Tamil literature of a semi-historical character of a later and of 
an earlier time ; and these alone will be relied upon here, without altogether eschewing tradition of 
a reliable character, as the sequel will amply shew. So far as traditiou is concerned^ there had been 
three Tamil Sahgamsi that flourished at or about Madura, and of these the third is all that we can 
presume to speak about. This Sahgam had for its members 49 critics and poets wlio constituted 
a board of censors. There were 49 Pandya rulers, among whom were Mu^atbirumftran and Ugra- 
Peruvajudhi who actively patronised the 'Sahgam. This last personage is the sovereign before whom 
the JEuya} of Tiruvajluvar received the 'Sahgam imprimatur. It is not out of place to remark 
here that the author of the Kural was not among the Sahgam members, and there were a large 
number like him at different places, as will appear in the sequel. , 

Taking this Ugra-Pandyau for reference, a number of poets and kings could be grouped around 
him from internal evidence of contemporaneity withont having recourse to any legends concerning 
them. But it is first of all necessary to shew that it is probable that Tiruvaljuvar was 
a contemporary of Ugra-Pandyan. Apart from the verse in praise of the Kurd ascribed to him 
hi is a well-known fact that Tiruvalliivar had*a sister by name, or rather title, AWaiyAr. This 
poetess sings of -this same Pandyan and his two friends the Chola Killi, who performed the 


1 The poem quoted at page 2, note. 
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RdjasCtifa, and the Cheraman Mavenko. although the names ol these personages are not mentioned as 
such in the poem 867 of the Puranctnuru. But poem 21 of the same collection by lyur MulangiJar, 
specifies his victory over Vgngaimarban and the taking of the ‘great fortress of the forest 
( Kanappereyil).’ It also refers to the fame of this Pandyan, transcending the skill of poets. 
This Ugra-Pandyan is credited "with having got the collection ^haJidnuric madie. Certain mythical 
achievements are ascribed to one Ugravarma Pandyan in the Madura Sthalapurana and the Edldi<^a 
or Tiruvilaycidah which achievements are alluded to in the ‘ Epic of the Anklet.’^ 

Leaving aside Ugra-Pandyan for a while, the greatest of Avvaiyfir's patrons — in fact, almost 
the patrons — were Adiyam^ln Neduman Anji and his son, Pohuttelina. Their territories 
were in the modern Mysore province and in the Salem District, with the capital at Tagadur,^ 
identified with Dharmapari in the latter district, though there was another Tagadur of some 
consequence in later history in the Mysore District, not far from Nanjanagudu near Mysore 
town. There was an Adiyaman about the same region who, as the Chola viceroy, was driven 
across the Kaveri when Talakadu was captured by the famous Ganga Raja, the general of 
Vishnnvardhana Hoysaia before 1117 A.D. Of the many poems in the Purandnuru collection 
ascribed to Avvaiyar, the great majority celebrate Anji, one of the last *• seven patrons of letters,* as 
patronage went in those days. Several of these mention the hero and his son by name. Poem 
91 gives the hero’s name and refers to the gift to Avvaiyar of the black gooseberry supposed to 
confer immortality on the lucky eater thereof. The same incident is referred to, with the name of 
Avvaiyar put in it, in the poem Sirupdndrruppadai^ of Kalltlr NattattanAr included in the ‘ Ten 
Tamil Idylls * another Sabgam collection. The poem has for its special object the celebration of 
Ernmanattu Halliyakkon, a petty chief over Vellore, Amur and other places near about, as the 
most liberal among the liberal patrons of those days, the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya, 
and the seven last patrons. Poem 99 of the Purandnvm is of importance, as giving us another 
clue to a different synchronism of the utmost consequence. This poem celebrates Anji’s conquest 
of Tirukk6vilur and states that the hero’s fame transcended the capacity of the poets of an older 
generation, and yet the poet Paraigiar ‘ sings to-day of the glory of your conquest of Tirukk6vilur. ’ 

This mention of Paraijar is of very great importance to literary history. He was a 
poet among the Sahgam members and is credited with a large number of the PurandriitTu 
collection. But Paranar’s fame should have beeu greater, had he really enjoyed the patronage of 
Sehguttnvan S^ra, whom he celebrated in the fifth division of another 'Sangam collection, the * Ten 
Tens’ ( Padirruppattu, ) The parentage ascribed to Senguttuvan there agrees word for word 
almost with that given by the author of the ‘ Epic of the Anklet,’ a brother of the king, and is even 
fuller of particulars. The last verse,^ the Padigam^ written either by a friendly contemporary 
or disciple or some one else in a similar position, explicitly gives us the names of the hero and 
the author, and thus leaves us in little doubt as to the correctness of the connection. It is on 
these two accounts that the commentator of the latter work relies for his fuller account of the 
ChSra’s history. . From the reference to the 'Sirupdn made above, it is clear that Avvaiyar enjoyed 
the patronage of Adiyaman liJeduman Anji. Poem 99 of Purandnuru refers to Paranar as having 
celebrated the same patron. The last verse of the fifth division of the * Ten Tens ’ connects 
unmistakably Senguttuvan with Paranar. Thus then it is clear that Senguttuvan S6ra, 


® ^Haipjpadhik&ramf canto xi., 31. 20 — SI. 

3 Mr. Kanakasakliai Pillai identifies this place with Dharmapuri, Salem District. Vide Bpigra'gliia Jndica, 
VI, No. 34, and ante, XXII, pp, 66 and 143. “Mr. P. J. Eiohards, M.A., I.C.S., informs me that a hill overhanging 
the town Dharmapuri goes by the name Avvaifnalai,’’ the hill of Awai . 

* 11. 99—103. 

3 Vide page 10; footnote on page 11, and canto xxix. Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition recently published, 
pp. 78—76. 'B^lup'padhiMram, 
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Adiyaman Anji, Avvaiyar and Para^iar must have lived, if not actually at the same time, at 
least in the same generation. Sehguttuvan was a remarkably great ruler, and thanks 
to the efforts of our modern * Nachchinarkiniyar,' Mahtoahopadhyaja Pandit Saminatha Iyer of the 
Madras Presidency College, we have two great works composed at his court and in his time, which 
shed a flood of light on contemporary history and which would go a long way in settling many 
a knotty point in the literary history of South India* These are the ^ Epic of the Anklet ’ 
(Silappadhikaram) and ‘ the Jewel Belt" (ManimSkhalai) The first is the work of IJango, the 
younger brother of Sehguttuvan, who, after renouncing civil life, resided at Kunavayil near Karhr 
( Y anji ), the ancient capital of the Chera ; and the second^ the companion and supplement, though 
the earlier composed, from the pen of ( rather the style of ) Madurai KtllavApigan Sattan, 
otherwise known as Sitthalaichchattanar, the corn merchant of Madura. ( His head was believed to 
have been exuding matter on account of the blows dealt by himself whenever he detected errors 
in other’s composition, considering it a misfortune to have to read or listen to such blunders ; so 
uncompromising was he as a critic.) Before proceeding to a consideration of these great works it 
is better to dispose of a few other important characters. 

Of the last seven patrons celebrated in the Sirup dndvmppadai of Nallflr Nattattaiiar (believed 
to be one of the Sahgam forty-nine ), there is one PShan ( otherwise Vaiyavikk6u PdrumTb^han) 
who was so liberal ( inconsiderately so ) as to give a warm covering to a peacock. This same incident 
is referred to in poem 145 of the Puranclnuru ascribed to Paranar. This personage sometime in his 
life transferred his affections from his wife Kannahi ( to be carefully distinguished from the heroine of 
the ‘epic " ) and several poets, among whom Paranar, made poetical appeals on her behalf. The others 
wereKapilar, ArisilKil^r and Perumkunrur Kilar (poems 43 — 47 both inclusive of the Furandniiru 
There is considerable similarity of sentiment in these. Poem 343 of the same work is also ascribed 
to Paranar and it refers to a Kuttuvan very liberal in the donation of wealth * brought d^wn hill-country 
and from oversea. " 

Passing on to Kapilar, another Sangam celebrity reputed by tradition^ to be the younger brother 
of Tiruvalluvar, it is found that he had for his patron and friend a chieftain, VaiPari„ whose demesne 
Paramhunadu comprised 300 villages and who was master of Parambu Hill. Kapilar is credited 
with having composed the hurinji section of the Aigurumru^ the seventh of the ‘ Ten Tens " the 
lurinjippdltu of the ‘Ten Idylls’ ( all Sangam works) and the Innd (that which is bad and therefore 
to he^ avoided ), forty. When Pari fell a victim to the treachery of the ‘three’ powers," who made 
a futile attack on him jointly, Kapilar as his chief friend took his two girls with him to be given away 
in marriage to some person worthy of them and thus do his last duty to his departed friend* Poems 
200, 201 and 202 of the Fmandndvu refer to the incident^ of Pari’s giving a car to the creeper 
mullai and to Kapilar's offering the girls to Vichchikkon and Pnlikadimals Irungovfelof Malain^du* 
Both of them refused to marry the girls, and some insult offered as to the social standing of his 
patron’s family the poet resents in poem 202. Poem 201 refers to Irungov^l having been descended 
in the forty-ninth generation from the ruler of ‘ Tuvarai" » who was born from a sacrificial fire. Tie 
title Pulikadimdl has considerable similarity in its origin to a story which is given as explaining the 
origin of the Hoysalas in inscriptions of a later time. The* following poem resents IrungoveJ’s refusal 
to marry the girls and refers to the destruction of Arayam city, the headquarters of this family, in 
consequence of an insult offered to the poet Kajathalaiyar^® by an ancestor of Irung6v^l’s, The poet 
further begs, with biting sarcasm, to be pardoned for his having introduced the girls as "the daughters 
of Pari, instead of as the descendants of Evvi ( a chief in the Pandya country). 

e The actual story connecting these is regarded as a fabrication by some scholars. 

T Vide ^ ^ 

^ ‘ TuvaraP may be either Dwdraka in Gnzerat or Dwlravati or Dw^rasamndra of the Hoysalas. 

Another poet who celebrates KarikMa, and his Chera oontemperary, Perum^eral^han. ( Poem 65 , Furan^- 
ndrw.) ’ 
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Kapilar Mmself is connected with the Olidra MAiitliaraiiiS§ralI?ramporai and spoken of with 
great regard as a poet by another poet, Porundhil IJ.aiiglraxiAr. Poem 126 by Mardkkattn 
Nappa&alaiy^r refers to his having praised MalaiyamAn Tirumudikkari, who was in posession of 
Mullur Hill. It incidentally refers to the naval strength of the Sera, likening the futility of 
the author's attempt at celebrating Kari when Kapilar had done so, to the endeavour to sail a ship in 
the face of the Chera fleet. Poem 174 by the same author refers incidentally to Mullur Hill, 
celebrated by Kapilar, and directly to SoJiyaveuMhi Tirakkannan ( otherwise Tirukkilli ), who 
rendered yeoman’s service to Periivirarkilli while in hiding at Mujlur. The poem further credits the 
Malayaman Soliyav^aadhi Tirukkannau with having restored the Chola to his position. 

Another person that Kapilar celebrates is Tirunnidikkari, ruler of Malaina^u, with his 
capital at Tirukkovilur and with the hill Muljur. Poems 122 and 123 refer to his having been 
sought in alliance by the three powers. 

Beginning with a consideration of what little is known of these three personages, Avvaiyar, 
Paranar and Kapilar, we have been introduced to a number of poets and potentates living within 
a generation of one another. Before proceeding to a consideration of the chief rulers of the age and 
their geographical location, let us turn aside to glean what we can of contemporary history from the 
two epics of the age of Seng a tt a van, who was, by far, the most important character of the period 
and about whom we could gather an amount of information from the above works. 

The * Epic of the Anklet * is the story of Kovalan ( Gopala, and his wife Kannahi, both of 
the mercantile conimunity of Puh4r ( Kaverippumbattinam), and has, for its moral, the triumph of 
the wife’s chastity and the vindication of the husband’s innocence. The story is as follows in brief 
outline : — Kovalan, the son of MAsattuvan of Puhar was early married to Kannahi, the beautiful 
daughter of Mfindygan of the same place and community; and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp and becoming circumstance, as the two parties were of high social standing. After 
a while the mother-in-law set her daughter-in-law up independently in a different house in 
the same city, provided with all that the young couple might need for conducting a successful 
and virtuous life, as householder aud housewife. Sometime after, Kovalan took a fancy for 
a highly accomplished and exceedingly lovable professional dancing-woman, whose skill in her 
art was unsurpassed — nay, even unsurpassable. The lover and mistress led a happy life and 
had a daughter, the only offspring of their affection. Bisconsolate as Kannahi was, she never 
lost her affection for the husband who had thus given her up, and was quite as faithful to him 
as she would have been under ordinary circumstances. At the conclusion of the annual festival 
to the god India, the usual bathing in the sea brought the festivities to a close. This was a day of 
enjoyment for all and the whole elegant society of Puhar turned out to the beach to spend the day 
in music, dancing, and other such amusements. The happy lovers singing to the accompaniment of 
the ( a Tamil musical instrument now gone out of use ) by turns, suspected each the other of 

having changed his or her affection, from the tenor of the songs. Stung by this imagined bad faith 
on the part of his sweetheart, Madhavi, Kovalan went home to his house, instead of to hers as usual, 
and felt quite ashamed of himself for his treatment of the wife, who redoubled her attentions to him 
since she had seen that something ailed her, lord. Overcome with remorse, Kovalan confessed to his 
wife his position with respect to Madhavi and communicated to her his resolution to make amends 
for his past misconduct by entering on business in Madura on his own account, asking her if she 
would follow him, should he act upon bis resolution. Kannahi signified a ready assent and gave her 
husband the pair of anklets ( silambu ), the only thing valuable he had not as yet given away to 
‘MMhavi, for providing the req[uisite capital to the prospective merchant of Madura, That very 
night the repentant and admiring husband with his faithful spouse started away before dawn 
unknown to anyone, and took his away along the northern bank of the Kaveri. Picking up the nnn 
DSvandhf, a few miles above Puhar, they continued their journey to Siirangam and Uraiyur. 
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Thence taking one of the three roads indicated by the Malainadu Brahman from Mangadii ( Alawavi 
in Travancore), who was returing from Madura on a pilgrimage to the shrines of Vishixu, they 
reached the outskirt of the capital city of the Paiidyans. Leaying his tender wife in charge of 
a hospitable shepherdess and her daughter, he entered Madura city the next day to sell one of the 
pair of anklets. Not hading a ready sale, as the jewel was of very high value, he wandered long 
before lie was accosted by a goldsmith, who was going palaceward at the head of a number of his 
apprentices. Ou Kovalan’s offering the jewel for sale, the wily smith promised to get it sold, with 
a request that he would keep the jewel with him and wait there till he should send for him from the 
palace whither he was then going. Proceeding gleefully to the royal residence, he reported to the 
king that the thief who had stolen the queen’s anklet had been caught with the jewel in his 
possession and had been kept waking under promise of purchase. The king who was much 
distressed at the loss of the jewel and the pain it caused the queen, asked that the jewel to be brought, 
♦killing the thief he actually meant, asking the man and the jewel to be brought, to kill the man, if 
guilty. The plot of the goldsmith, the real culprit, succeeded so well that the king was deluded and 
the innocent hero was murdered, after transacting a pathetic scene much like the one in Shakespeare’s 
Richard HI. News of this calamity reached Kannahi who, in great anger, forgot her usual modesty, 
and bent upon establishing her husband^s innoceuce and the power of her chastity, walked boldly 
forth quite, unlike her ordinary self, with the other anklet in her hand and rang the bell of justice in 
the great gate of the palace. This alarm, quite unheard of in the reign of the then Pandyan ruler, 
aroused the suspicions of the hall-porter that something seriously wrong had taken place. The 
unusual apparition of a young injured woman with an anklet in one of her hands, anger and grief on 
the countenance, was immediately announced to the king. Admitted without delay into the royal 
presence, Kannahi proved that the anklet for which her husband suffered death was hers and not the 
queens’s, demonstrating that the jewel in dispute wasifilled with rubies. The .queen affirmed hers was 
filled with pearls, Kamjahi invoked a curse that Madura be consumed by fire for this remissness of 
her king, who, rather than survive this disgrace he brought upon a line of illustrious rulers, died 
immediately. The queen followed her consort, and Kannahi left the city by the western gale towards 
the hill-country, where she was to join her husband in a fortnight, as promised by the goddess of 
Madura. 

This uuion of the wife and the husband was seen by the hill-tribes, who duly reported the matter 
to their king, then in camp on the hills with his queen and retinue. At the request of the good 
queen, the king built a temple and consecrated it to the chaste lady ( Pattinl Devi ) who had 
undergone so recent an apotheosis. 

This is, in the merest outline, the story of the first epic, and the second is a sequel to this. 
Information of all the proceedings at Madura was given at Puhdr by a Brahman friend of Kovalan, 
who, having bathed atKunaari (Cape Oomorin, near which was once a river), was baiting at Madura 
on his homeward journey. The mother and mother-in-law of Kauqahidied of grief. The father and 
father-in-law renounced life and became Buddhistic monks. 

Madhavi, disconsolate at Kovalan’s sudden disappearance, sent him an importunate appeal to 
return, while he was yet on his outward journey to Madura. Finding it of no avail, she had been 
overcome with ’grief, and when news of K6valan’s death reached her, she gave up life and all its 
pleasures to become a lay disciple of a Buddhistic monk ; while her daughter just blooming into 
a woman of rare beauty^ and womanly grace, entered the Buddhistic cloister. ** Jewel-Belt’^ 
(Mauimekhala) was her name and her renunciation forms the subject of the epic with her name. The 
heir-apparent of Puhar is very deeply in love with her, but she is taken care of by a goddess, who 
plays the guardian angel, much like the Ariel of Shakespeare, To save her from the loving prince’s 
ardour, she is removed to an island by the goddess while asleep 5 and there she is initiated into the 
“mysteries. Having understood her past life, she re|;urns to .Puhar with a ^begging-bowl of 
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extraordinary virtue. The prince still prosecuting his hopeless love, falls a victim to the jealousy of 
an angel, whose wife’s disguise the heroine assumed to keep out her importunate lover, her own husband 
in a previous life. Consoling the queen and the king in their sorrow for the loss of their son, she 
leaves Puhar (at the mouth of the Kaveri) and proceeds to Vaiiji (not far from Krangaiiur at the 
mouth of the Periyar), whore she learns all that the teachers of different religious systems have to 
teach her. Not satisfied with their philosophy of religion, she is directed to Kanchi by her 
grandfather, who had betaken himself to Vanji in anticipation of Puhar being overwhelmed by the 
sea. Manimekhala proceeds to Kanchi and relieves the place from famine by the use of her 
begging-bowl. Learning the true philosophy of the Buddha from a saintly monk, she stopped there. 
This is the merest outline of the two poems, forming a single epic, which are of a dramatic-epic 
character with something of the narrative in it. Containing, as they do, a great deal of the 
supernatural, there is yet much that must be regarded as historical. In one word, the setting is 
poetical, but the back-ground is historical. 

The ‘Epic of the Anklet’ has much to say about the “ three great kings of the south” and its 
companion concerns itself with three likewise ; but the place of the Paudyan is taken by the ruler of 
Kanchi, To begin with the Chola kings celebrated by the poets, two names stand out ; those of. 
Karikaia and KiUi, called indifferently Nedumndikkilli, Velverkilli, Mavankilli, etc. Of these two, 
Dr. Hultzsch has the following in his south Indian inscriptions^^ : — It will be observed that each of 
the four documents, which record the names and achievements of these ancient Chola kings, enume- 
rates them in a different order. One of the four kings, K6kkilli can hardly be considered a historical 
person, as he is credited with having entered a subterraneous cave and there to have contracted 
a marriage with a serpent princess, aud as the Vihhirama Solan Uld, places him before the two mythical 
kings, Sibi aud Kavera.” .... Of Karikala anl Ko-chchengan here follows what the same 
authority has to say ; “ A comparison of these conflicting statements shews that at the time of the 
composition of the three documents referred to, no tradition remained regarding the order in which 
K6-ehchengaq and Karikala succeeded each other. Probably their names were only known from 
ancient Tamil panegyrics of the same type as Kalavali and Pauinapprdai. It would be a mistake to 
treat them as actual ancestors of that Chola dynasty, whose epigraphical records havo come down to 
us. They must rather be considered as representatives of extinct dynasties of the Chola country, 
whose names had survived in Tamil literature either by chance or by specially-marked achievements. 

“ To Karikala the Leyden grant attrlbntes the building of embankments along the Kaveri 
river. The same act is alluded, to in the Kalwgaitupparani and YUzkiraMa Solan Uld, The 
Kalingattupparani he paid 1,600,000 gold pieces to the author o! the Faitinappalau 

Accordinir to Porunardrruppadai of Mudathama Kanniyar the name of the king’s father was 
Ilanjitchenni. The king himself is there called Karigal or blackleg or the elephant-leg ; while the 
Sanskritized form of his name Karikala would mean ‘ death to elephants.’ He is said to have defeated 
the Chera and Pandya kings in battle fought at Yennil. According to the SilappadhiMram his 
capital was Kaverippiimbattinara. In one of his interesting contributions to the history of ancient 
Tamil literature, the Hon’ble P. Ooomarasami allots Karikiila to the 1st century A. D. This opinion 
is based on the fact that the commentaries on the SUappadhfhdram represent Karikila as the 
maternal grandfather of the Chera king, Sehguttuvan, a contemporary of dajabahu of Ceylon. 
Mr. Ooomarasami identifies the latter with Cajabahu I. who, according to the Mahdvamsa, reigned 
from ( 135 A. D. ). With due respect to Mr. Goom.arasarai’s sagacity, I am not prepared to accept 
this view, unless the identity of the two Gajabahus is not only supported by the mere identity of 
name but 'proved by internal reasons, and until the chronology of the early history of Ceylon has 
been subjected to a critical examanation,” 


n Yol. II, Part III, pp. 377 and 378, 
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A careful examination of the first book of the ‘ Epic of the Anklet’ shows that during the early 
part of the life of the hero, the king of Puhar was Karikftla Chola. Apart from the fact that the 
commentator invariably interprets all references to the ruling king as applying to Karikala (and 
this in itself is much, as the commentator was one who was thoroughly qualified for the task and can, 
as such, be expected to embody nothing but correct tradition in his commentaries), there are 
a number of direct references to him — either by name or by the attribute of his having erected the 
tiger-emblem on the Himalayas. The last four lines of canto i-blesses the ruler “ who erected the 
tiger-emblem on the crest of the Himalayas.” There is direct mention of Karikala’s name and his 
rewarding the poet of the Pdlai [^Paitina^pdlai]^ in one of the manuscripts consulted by the 
editor ; further down, lines 158-1(50 of canto vi, mention as clearly as one could wish Karikala as 
ruling at the time, and the commentator explains it as such by giving the passage the necessary 
expansion, not to mention the allusive but undoubted reference to the same personage in lines 95-98 
of canto V. Of the three kings praised in canto xvii, there is reference to Karikala’s Himalayan 
exploit in the last stanza in page 400, and this is the last Ohola ruler referred to. Canto xxi, lines 
l\et se(pj clearly state that Karikala’s daughter had married the then Chera king, whom she joined 
when he lost^^ his life in the sea. These would undoubtedly point to Karikala as having ruled at 
Kaverippumbattiiiam till K6valan’s departure for Madura. The supernatural achievements are clearly 
nothing more than the fanciful way in which these Buddhistic authors attempt to explain even the 
most ordinary occurrences. The most cursory examination will discover that it is so, and the faith 
of these authors in the doctrine of harma comes in for much that would otherwise be inexplicable 
in the story. 

To ireturn to Karikftla. He was the son of Urtivappahftr^r-Ilan jdtchenni and had married 
among the Nangiir V81 class. He is reputed to have assumed tlie form of au old judge in order to 
satisfy the scruples of the parties, who were afraid that, being a youth, he could nqt bring mature 
experience to bear upon the question coming up for decision. His name is actually accounted for as 
having been due to au accident by fire while yet a baby. He is the hero of the tyro poems in the 
“Ten Tamil Idylls,” Porunardrruppadai of Mudathamakkanuiyar and the Pattinappdlai of 
Rudiranganuan^r, for which latter the author received the 16 lakhs of gold pieces mentioned above. 
He defeated the Chera by name Per urns SraMdhan and a Pandyan whose name is not mentioned in 
the battle of Veanil.^s This Chera wounded in the back in battle retired to the north in disgrace.^* 
Rudirangaunanar celebrates another hero, the Tonqlaman IJandirayan of Kftricli.i whom tradition 
traces to the Chola Killi by a “Naga” princess, as stated by Dr. Hultzsch, in the quotation 
above. 

ThisKiUi, otherwise Nedumudi Killi, is the ill-fated successor of Karik&Ia, in whose reign 
a catastrophe befell Puhar and brought the Ohola fortunes very low indeed. While luckily there 
are but a few Karikalas among South Indian rulers, there are a number of Killis,^^ among whom it 
is a matter of great difficulty indeed to fasten upon the individual here mentioned. Fortunately for 
us there are certain distinguishing features which give us the clue. One of the exploits of 
Sehguftuvan Sdra is the victory at Nferivayil, a village near Uraiyur ( Trichinopoly ), where he 


Pages 44 and 45 — Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition of ‘Bi^ap^adhih^ram* There ia nothing in the lines to 
lead one to regard them as later interpolations. 

IS text has it that when he was drowned she called out for him. The waves shewed hii^i to her when she, 
joined him and both disappeared, much like Kannahi’a union with her husband. 

The 3rd stanza from the FaJamoU qnoted at the end of the Formardvruppadau 
Lines 143—148. Formardrruppa^^ai. Vennil is Ko-vil Venn! in the Taujore District. 

Furmdndr^ poems 65 and 66. it Twelve in Purandmru, and nine in BiUppadhiHram, 
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defeated the nine Killis of the Chola family and thus restored his cousin [^brother-in-law] to power. 
From the ‘Epic of the Anklet ’ and the ‘ Jewel-Belt,’ we learn he was the last ruler in Pohar and it was 
in his reign that the ancient Chola capital was overwhelmed by the sea. It is this Killi, whatever 
his distinguishing epithet, that is the Cither of the Tondamto referred to by Dr. Hultzsch. While 
in the Penmhdndrruppadai^ the commentator Nachchinarkiniyar £who must have lived in the 13th 
century A. I), or thereabouts^"®-] makes the Tondaman the son of aNaga princess with whom the Chola 
lived in a cave, which is generally taken to mean the nether-world, the ‘Jewel-Belt’ gives the 
following much less romantic version of the story, which agrees in all details except the cave, so far 
as it goes, while accounting for the destruction of Puhar. Without going so far out as the Hades, 
we find reference to Naga rulers in India and Ceylon, between whom a war once took place for the 
possession of some Buddha-relic, according to the ‘Jewel-Belt.’ Xhe same also refers to another 
race of the Nagas as ‘‘ naked cannibals.” The story goes on to state that Killi fell in love with 
a Naga princess, who appeared before him all alone like a damsel from the fairy-land, in what is 
called the “ Kali KanaB^ ” [ the grove by the back-water ] at Puhar. After a month of happy life, 
she left him [ and this is explained away by preordination ], when she had taken her residence in an 
island near the coast^o 300 miles away from the Puhar. Sometime after she became the mother of 
a l)eantiful son, she sent the child to the father through a merchant, whose ship called at the island on 
its homeward journey. While nearing Pub£r, the ship got wrecked off the coast and the baby’s fate 
was not known for certain. On hearing of this disaster, the king ordered a thorough search to be 
made, and in his paternal anxiety forgot his duty to tbe god Indra, whose annual festival had been 
forgotten. The wrath of the god shewed itself, very likely, in a storm-wave which destroyed 
Puhar completely .21 

This account taken from the ‘Jewel-Belt’ of the birth of the Tondaman makes Dr. Hultzseh's 
objection as to the myth, lose edge, and therefore it is quite possible — nay, even historical — that 
there was a human ruler by name Killi, who ruled at Puhar after Karikala. 

£ Note, — The descent into the Hades, therefore, will have to be regarded as an eastern figure 
of speech and nothing more. There are other incidents throughout these epics, which interpreted 
literally would be quite as absurd ; and these are easily accounted for by the author’s belief in the 
doctrines of Karma and re-births, the main pillars of the Buddhistic faith, as also to a modified 
extent of the Brahmanic. It is this that makes them attempt to account for actual phenomena 
by causes supernaturaL This modern European critics fall to bear in mind, and hence all appears 
grotesquely legendary and absurdly fabulous. These remarks find their full application in the 
‘ Jewel-Belt’, though there is hardly any Indian work of a quasi-religious or ethical character 
in criticising which one could afford to forget them. ] 

The destruction of Puhar referred to above accounts for the association of Kilji with Uraiyur 
at the end of the ‘ Epic of the Anklet,’ in the course of which the catastrophe to Puh^r must have 
happened. The ruler at K^nchi during the period, according to the ‘Jewel-Belt/ was an IJaiix KiBi, 
tbe brother of Kalar KiUi. 


iTa Azxavaradha Vinayagam Pillai allots him to the 9th century A. D. {GkTi»tiaa CoU, Mag,^ XVIIl, 1900. 

We find reference to such wars in in the earlier chapters of the work. 

This Kali Ktnal is refered to in canto vii as the place of resort of pleasure-seekers — nay, a veritable 
“ lover’s arbour ” in Puh&r, 

^ Ftde Kanimihhdtai note, pp. 97 and 98. The island of Ceylon, in whitsh is Adam’s Peak, is sacred to the 
Buddhists. This hill is now known as Samantakfitem and Samanelti, hnt referred to in the work as Samantam 
and Samanoli. 

^ There is a story of similar import with respect to a Ceylonese king, whose wife was ahduoted by a Chola king 
under similar oircumstanoes. There are no grounds to connect the two at present, any rate. 
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This last ruler of Pubar is referred to in. the ‘ Jewel-Belt’ with the following adjuncts indifferently, 
viz,, YadivMdlli, Velverkilji, Mavehkilli and Nedumudihilli. With the help of his younger 
brother, Ilangd [jieihaps ijamldlli of Kanchi], who was probably the heir-apparent as the term 
would indicate, he defeated the Cheras and the Pandyas on the banks o£ the river Kari,22 The three 
poems concerning this personage in the JPurandnuru refer to his having been besieged at Uraiyur 
and Amur by Nalam-killi. After the destruction of Pahar he must have been reduced to the woeful 
plight from which Seiiguttuvan Sera must have relieved him by his victory at NerivayiP^ over the 
nine Chola princes who forgot their allegiance to the Killi. This is borne out by the enmity between 
Nedumudik-killi and Nalaihkilli indicated in poems 44, 45 and 47 of Purandnuru, There are 
besides a number more of Killis, each with a distinguishing epithet which would support the existence 
of the nine Killis [ Killi being a generic name of the Cholas like Senni, etc. ] The author 
of these poems, K:6vil Kil^r, celebrates another Killi who died at Knlamurram. None of these 
Killis is associated with Puhar. In fact neither in the Purandnuru nor in the Birupdndrruppadai 
do we find the city of Puhar associated with these Oholas. 

Leaving aside the Cholas, we find the whole time, during which the incidents narrated in the two 
epics, took place, taken up by Senguttuvan S&ra, whose capital was at Vanji [Karur] at the 
mouth of the Periyar on the west coast. His exploits are recorded in some detail in these works and 
the others referred to already. His father and uncle are celebrated in the two preceding sections of 
the “ Ten Tens.” His chief achievements were a naval victory over the ‘ Kadambu, ’ two invasions of 
the north with victories on the banks of the Ganges over Kanaka and Yijaya, sons of Balakumara 
and the victories at NSrivayil and Yiyalur [there is a Yiyalur connected with Nainian, an ancestor 
of Vichchikkon, whom Kapilar celebrates in poem 200 of the Purandn(tru’\, Like his fatlier, 
Sehguttuvau also claims to have cut out the bow-emblem on the Himalayas. 

Coming to the Pandyas of Madura, we have two names in the ‘Epic of the Anklet/ viz,, 
Neijuih Cheiiyan, victor over the “ Aryan army,” and IJam Chejiyaii, who was viceroy at Korkai 
when Neduih Cheiiyan died at Madura. Before discussing these names we have to dispose of one 
other Pandyan of importance in literary history. When Tirnvalluvar submitted the Kural to the 
Sahgam critics, the king was TJgra-Pandyan, victor over the “ big forest fort [KanappSreyil] under 
the chief Y^ngaim^rban.” The Tiruvilaiyddal Purdham ascribes to him some achievements which 
are of a legendary character, though some might have been possible. These are the very achieve- 
ments 24 ascribed to a Pandya ruler by the Malainadu [hill-country] Brahman from Mangadu, 
(AlangAdu or Alavayi) then at Uraiyur in the course of a pilgrimage to the shrines of Yislmu, who 
directed Kovalan to jMadura from Uraiyur. This praise would lose all point unless it referred to 
the ruling Pandyan when the Brahman pilgrim sojourned at Madura, on his visit to Tirumaliruujolai. 
The author of the epic clearly designates him the Pandyan Ned um Cheiiyan “ victor over the 
Aryan forces,” whatever these forces might have been. There are a number of references through- 
out the work to the erecting of the fish-emblem on the Ilinialayas. It is the boast of Karikala Chola 
and Ugra-Pandyan, Neduihseralddhan [father of 'Sehguttuvau j, that they cut out their respective 
emblems on the Himalayas. These achievements are clearly ascribed to the reigning Pandyan in the 
commencing and the concluding lines of canto xvii. Thus then the Ugra-PandyanS^ of the 


22 Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition of Mamm^Jcha^^u, page 174, canto six, lines 124-130. 

Nerivayil in later history belonged to the Kshatriya Sikhamani ValanMu, i. e., the region round Uraiynr, 
and the royal seorefcary of Virarajendra was the owner of this village as also’ of Tali Tirappanangfi^n. South 
hidian InscripUom, YoL HI. 

2* Canto xi, linos 23-31. There are besides references to his achievements in connection with the ruling 
Pandyan in many places throughout the work. 

23 Stanza 4, bottom of page 400. Mr. Kauakasabhai Pillai in his interesting papers on ** The Tamils 1800. 

Years Ago/’ makes CJgra-Pandyanthe contemporary of the successor of the Killi, the grandson of Karikala. This 
would bring Tiruvalluvar’s Kural too late for quotation by the friendly authors of the two epics, as the Kural 
received the Sangam approval under TJgra-Pandyan. [ Madras Yol. II, No. 0 ]. 
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pirdnas and tradition could not have been any other than the ill-starred Pandyan l^’edurn Cheliyan of 
the ‘ Epic of the Anklet.’ Avvaiyar’s reference to Paranar referred to above would agree quite well 
with this identification, as in accordance with that reference, Paranar should have been the earlier of 
the two. 

The successor of the Pandyan, apparently his son, Pandyan IJam Chejiyan, otherwise 
Yerriv^r-Oheliyan, was in Korkai when his father died and succeeded to bis father’s estate in the 
course of the story. We are vouchsafed no other informatian, except that he propitiated the manes 
of the injured lady, Kaanahi, by the sacrifice of 100 goldsmiths [perhaps a massacre of that class of 
•artisans]. Probably his reign was short and uneventful. He must have been succeeded by 
Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan, victor at Talayalahganam^s over the two other king and seven chiefs, 
-Kapilar is connected with prince Mantharaih SSraliruiiiporaiof the “ elephant-look” by Porundhil 
IJam KlranAr in poem 53 of Furandnurii, This Chera was ruling over Tondi [Quilandy, and not 
the Solan Tondi, on the east coast now in the Ramanad saminddri']^ and was the master of Kolli 
JVIalai27 [a hill in the Salem District quite on the border of Trichinopoly]. His position in this 
region would have been possible only in the light of Sehgnttuvan’s victories over the Kongus at 
Sefjgalam [ red-field], at Viyalur, about the same region, and over the nine Cholas at NSrivayil 
.[near Trichinopoly]. This personage was taken prisoner by the Pandyan Nednm Cheliyan^a 
of Talayalahganam fame. At this latter place, the young Pandyan overthrew the “ Tamil army ” 
under the two king and ‘ seven chiefs.’ This Pandyan was a great celebrity in literature and in 
iiis reign fiourished a number of poets of the Sangam fame. He is the hero of Mdngndi 
Jdarudanar’s Madurailckdnji and Narkirar’s Nedunalvddai among the “ Ten Tamil Idylls.” He 
was himself, like several other rulers of those days, including his grandfather, a poet. 
There are a number of poems relating to him in the Pnrandnuru collection. Thus we see 
that daring the course of the story, the rulers of Puhftr were Karikala and his grandson, 
Kokkilli^^ of Madura, Nedum Cheliyan identified with Dgra-Pandyan and Ilam Cheliyan 
followed later by Nedum Cheliyan, victor over the Tamil army at Talayalahganam ; the Chera 
ruler all the time at Karur [Vanji] was 'Sehguttuvan S^ra, the brother of the author of the 
epic and the patron of the author of the ‘ Jewel-Belt, ’ the father and the uncle of this 
personage having been the heroes of 2nd and 3rd section of the “ Ten Tens.” Ch6y, (prince) 
of the ” elephant-look” must have been his son and viceroy of the newly-conquered territories. 

These were the sovereigns of the three kingdoms who fiourished in the generation of the 
literary celebrities headed by the names chosen at the commencement, vis.^ Awaiy^r, Paranar 
and Kapilar, These were the three stars of the first magnitude in the literary firmament, as 
those in the political, of South India. Other poets there were and patrons likewise. Of the 
latter, mention has already been made of Pari of Parambfinadu and Parambu Hill ; Kari of 
Tirukkoviliir in Malainadu and Muljur Hill ; Irungov^l of Arayam in the Western hill-country 
of the “ Tuvarai^^ family with the special distinction of having killed a tiger to save a saint 
absorbed in contemplation” ; Plhan of Nallur in Malainadu [bill-country] ; and Adiyaman Anji 
of Tagadur and the Horse-hill, overthrown according to the 8th section of the ” Ten Tens ” by 


He must have been particularly young when he came to the throne, Furam, 7. 

The last lines of canto siv, the ‘ Epic of the Anhlet/ refer to the reigning Chera as the mler over the country 
between the Himalayas with the bow-emblem and Kolli Malai, 

A . canto xxviii, lines 115-125, Seliyan is again a generic name like Pandyan, and the father or the 
aon hare the adjunct “ big ” young, ” much as * Smith, senior or junior.’ 

^ Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai places a Nalamkilli between these two. [Madras Review, Yol. IT, No. 7.] 

Tuvarai might have been either Dvaraka in Guzerat or Dvaravati or Halibad in Mysore ; but the latter 
does not appear till much later, and the name tuvarai in classical works is always taken to mean Dvaraka. 
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the Pernih Serai who overthrew Tagadur. These are all mentioned by name as well as by dis- 
tingoishing achievensents, most of them in a somewhat fabulons garb in the Sirn'pfina'irtip^tndai 
of Nallur NattattanSr. Besides these, we have already mentioned' the prince Cbera of the 
elephant look,” ruler of Tondi and master of Kolli Hill. To come to the poets, in addition 
to the three already referred to, we must mention here only a few of the more important such 
as TiruvaBuvar, IiaDg6va(^igal, Siththalal S&ttanAr, Eudiranganuanar, Mudathamak- 
ka^^iyar, Mangudi Marudanar, Narklrar and others, whose works are held even to-day in 
high esteem by the Tamil world as masterpieces in their respective departments. Some of the 
rulers were themselves poets of some merit, and Avvaiyar was not the only poetess. The two 
young daughters of Pdri could compose verses and the elegiacs ascribed to them is proof of their 
ability in this direction. There is besides a poem in Purandndru ascribed to the wife of Bhilta 
Pandyan, who performed satti on the funeral pyre of her husband. These names raise a strong 
presumption in favour of the view that, as the age of Sehguftnvan [including in it a generation 
either way] was one of great literary activity, it might have been the time when the Safigam 
activity was at its height.®^ This was the age when the creed of the Buddha was in°the 
ascendant, which, like all other reform movements of a later time, gave a powerful impetus to 
the development of the vernaculars of the country. Although the Sahgam is not mentioned as 
such in these early works, we find the cultivation of Tamil specially associated ■with 
Madura, which is often referred to as “Tamil Kfidal,”®® despite the fact that a large numbter 
of poets mentioned above flourished in other courts. In the traditional lists of Bangam 
celebrities we find mention of the names of most of the authors referred to above. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that a board of censors like the Sahgam existed about this age it 
Madura. 

Without pausing to examine what other literary men could be grouped along with those 
spoken of already, we might pass on to the consideration of the more important question of the 
probable age of this great literary activity in South India. The two chief epics — the ‘ Epic 
of the Anklet’ and the ‘ Jewel-Belt,’ — were Buddhistic, the latter more so than the former j and 
the other works of the age show considerable Buddhistic influence and follow in this order 
with regard to dates of compositiou. The Eural is the earliest of the major works, as there 
are quotations from this work in the companion epics, which even acknowledge the quotations. 
The two epics must have been composed about the same period — the ‘Jewel- Belt’ preceding the 
epic — the Ahendnuru miscellany is ascribed to Ugra Pandyan, before whom the Rural received 
the Sangam imprimatur. The KundaloUii is another Buddhistic work and, so far as' we know it 
at present, of a controversial character, much like the ‘ J ewel-Belt ’ in plan of work. This was followed 
by the NilahiHtterum, which attempts a refutation of the KundalaUii and must, therefore, be of 
a later age. If this general course of literary activity is correctly indicated by the editor of ‘Sen 
Tamil,’ whose acconnt is relied on here, and if we can fix the probable period of this literary 
activity, this will prove the sheet anchor in the Uteyary chronology of South India. 

In the midst of the confused tangle of mere names and names of similar sound and meaning, we 
have, luckily, just a few distiuct characters and characteristics that make the attempt not altogether 
hopeless, provided the question be approached in the spirit of unbiassed enquiry. Although Killi is 
quite a common name among the Chola rnlers, Earikaia is somewhat uncommon. Sengntfnvan is 
definite enough and his Ceylon contemporary Gajabahn’s name occurs, Inckily for students of Tamil 


SI It will be dear from the above that the author of the Kural could not have hp«n i- ^ 

friendly authors of the epics. Still they quote with great respect from the Kural This conld milv helf •• i 

approved of after being re^ out before the Sangam. SithWki Sittan being oL^oftht atiS 
body. IJangft, however, was not among this body, althoagh he quotes from the Kura} likewise. 

*» Sirupatt and Fur&nanilru and SMingattuffotatfi, of a later age. 
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history, but twice among 174 names unlike Vikramablhu, for instance. Tiie Kolinpatiupparam a work 
composed between (1111-1135 A. D.) refers to Karikala and Ko-kllli in the ‘reverse order Killi 
being followed by K6cheugan, Kariklla following both. There appears, from the Parandnftru. to 
have been a K.lu m the third generation before Karifciila; but theChda succession is fixed as follows 
with respect to this, taking only such names as are specifically mentioned in the order given below— 
Ilanjatch-imi, hisson liarikila, hisgraudson Neduniadi-killi. The Kalingait>jpparaiii,Xi\,Q the great 
commentator who must have lived after Jayath Konian, the author of this work, ascribes to Kill! the 
descent into the Hades. It is just possible that there was a mistake made, as to the particularkilli 
whose union with the Naga princess was thus described by later writers. If this were so, the 
Karikala of the Himalayan fame could not have been Kullottunga I. (1070 A. D.— 1118 A.' J) ) 
certainly, nor the viceroy of Koli [ Uraiyur] in the reign of his father-in-law Eaj'sndra [ 10*53-~ 
1060 A. D. ]. There is one other Karikala of the later dyoasty33 whose epigraphical records are 
available to us — Aditya Karikala [circa 950—985 A. D.] who kille.l Vira Pandyan in battle, 
as if in sport. But the author of ^the Kalingattupparani places Karikala three names before 
Vlranarayana or Parantaka I. while Aditya was the eldest son of Parantaka, a grandson of the first 
of that name. So then we arc driven to the necessity of looking for this Trarifraig far earlieif 
than 900 A. D. 

It was shewn above that the works themselves point to an age when the religion of the Bnddha 
was in the ascendant as the probable period when the works under consideration — at least the 
greatest of them — were composed. Buddhism was overthrown by about the 7th century A. D. 
wheu Hinen Thsang was travelliug through India, and when TirujnSnasambanda flourished* 
About 862 A. D., a battle was fought between Varagmia PandyanSl and the western Gangs king 
Sivamara, at Sri Parambi [ Tirupparambiyam near Kumbhakoaam ]. This would not have been 
possible had the Cholas been at all powerful. Kor do the works of the age under review mention 
the Ganges as so powerful. We are at this period ( 750—350 A. D. ) passing out of the Pallava 
ascendency in South India which must have begun about 500 A. D., if not earlier, with 
Vishnugopa of Kduohl, the contemporary of Samudragupta. There is no reference in the’works 
under notice to such premier position of the Pallavas or even the Tondaman rSjds — the only 
Tondaman of the period figuring as a minor chief, Kdnohl being a Ohola viceroyalty. In the 
Rayak6tta35 plates, a Pallava king by nameSkandasishya, who most have been earlier than Vishtmgopa 
claims descent from Asvattaraan through a Kaga princess. Perhaiis by this time the origin of 
Ilandirayan had been so far forgotten as to make this credible. These considerations leads us to 
an earlier period for Karikiila. This personage is associated with PuhAr even in tradition, and the 
‘ Jewel-Belt ’ tells us in unmistakable language that Puhar was submerged in EilU’s reign. All 
the poems in the Purandnuru about Killi, a number of them with distiuguisihing epithets, connect them 
with Uraiyur, and none of them is connected with Puhar. Uraiyur figures as a considerable town in 
the ‘ Epic of the Anklet.’ Even the Sirupandrruppadai does not mention Pulidr. This is a very 
important circumstance as will appear presently. 

When Senguttniv^an performed an elaborate sacrifice on the occasion of the consecration of 
the temple to Pattial Bdvi [the heroine of the ‘ Anklet’], there was present, among others^ 
G-ajabahn of Lanka surrounded by sea [as opposed to Mavilangai of Erurafinattii JS^alliyakkon]. 
This Gajabahu of Ceylon, IJaih Cheliyan of Madura, and Killi of Uraiyur, built temples to the same 
deity, following the lead of the Chera. The question now is whether this Gajabahu is the first or the 
second of the name. The first Gajabahu ruled as monarch of all Ceylon from 113 185 A.D. ; the 


88 For a Uat of this dynasty of kings, see the table prefixed to mv article, ** The Chola Ascendency in South 
India’* (Madras Review) for November 1902, or the Houth Indian Inscription, Tol III, Part II, recently published. 
8* Amml Report for Slpigraphy^ 1905-03, Part II, p, 25, and JBpigrapMa Indica, Y6l Vffl, p. 295 and 319. 

*5 No. 8: Epigraphia Jndica, Vol. V. . , . 
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gecond as one of three from 1142—1164 A. D, as in the list appended , to Miss DuS’s Chronology of 
India. Br. Hiiltzsch’s challenge to the Honourable Mr. Coomarasamj is to establish by internal 
evidence that the Gajabahii mentioned was the first and not the second of the name. As to the other 
part of his objection, it must have become clear from the above that for the myth about Killi, later 
writers alone are responsible ; and enough direct evidence has been adduced to show that Karihala 
was ruling at Puhar when K6valan began life as a married man, and that his daughter was the wife 
of the Chera king then reigning. To return to Gajabahu ; let us for the sake of argument take him 
to be the second of the name. We know something of the history of South India in the middle of the 
12th century and the geographical distribution of powers. The Chola rulers ought to have been 
either Vikrama or Kulottunga ; the rulers of Madura, either Vlra Pandyan or Yikrama Pandyan, 
the sovereigns of the Chera country were Vlra Kerala Varman and Yira Ravi Varman; of the 
Mysore country, Yishnuvardhana and his son, Narasimha. There were no separate rulers at K^nchi, 
except in the sense that it was an alternative capital of the Cholas. There was an Adiyaman, no 
doubt, about this period [somewhat earlier], but he was the Chola viceroy at Talakad [not connected 
with Tagadur], who was driven across the Kaveri by Ganga Raja, the famous general of 
Yish^iuvardhana, There were no Kongu rulers such as are, mentioned in the ‘ Epic of the Anklet.’ 
Gajahahu himself was in no plight to come to Yahji^® [Karur] at the mouth of the Perar, not far 
from the modern Kranganur [Kodungalur]. Gajabahu was fighting his own battles nearer home 
with hia two neighbours, Manabharana and Parakramabahu, and it was all he could do to' keep 
himself from being permanently overwhelmed. 

The first Gajabahu invaded the Chola country to bring back, the inhabitants of Ceylon, carried off 
by the Chola army on a previous invasion of the island during his father’s reign ; they were then in 
bondage at ‘the city of Kaveri in the country of Soli. ’ He brought back besides the relics and the 
begging-bowl of the Bnddha [“which aforetime had been carried away by the Bhamilas” ]. The 
Jtdjaratnahari while ascribing the same achievements to him, states that the Ceylonese went of their 
own accord “ to serve at the river Kaveri.*’®^ He is there said to have brought a number of the 
Tamils and settled them in Ceylon. In the Edjavali, however, there, is an even more elaborate 
version. 1 he ruler is there called Rajabahu [which may be due to a mislection]. fie was accustomed 
to make solitary night-rounds ; when he heard the wailings of a widow in her house, for her two sons 
had been taken captive by the king of ‘Soli Ratta.’ The adigars [officers] failing to discover 
anything wrong, the king sent for the woman and learnt from her that 12,000 families had been 
carried away, “ when the king of Soli Ratta made his descent u pon the island/' The same achievements 
as in the previous account are recorded, with the addition “ that the king of Ceylon also, upon that 
occasion, brought away the foot ornaments of Pattiui Bevi®® and also the four arms of the gods.” 
This Pattini Devi could have been no other than the heroine of the epic, who was known as Pattiui JDM 
or Pattini Kadavul, This must have been regarded as a valuable relic in those days, when relics 
played such a prominent part in religion. As to the begging-bowl of the Buddha, a bowl of 
extraordinary virtue had been brought by Manim^khala from an island south of Puhar, where there 
was a Buddha seat as well, which had the divine quality of letting people into the secrets of their 
former existence, a belief in which was one of the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism. The * Jewel-Belt’ 
also states that two Kaga kings fought for the possession of this Buddha-seat. These then are the 
native accounts of the Ceylonese chronicles with respect to Gajabahu I. ; but, unfortunately, the 


88 Yanii itself was not the capital of the Chera at the time. The capital of Kerala was then Qnilon, and during 
the period of the Chola ascendency ( 900 — 1300 A.D. ) 

Vol. II, pages 57-58. This mention of the river instead of the town would shew that when the Rdjaratnalcari 
was compiled the existence of the town was passing into oblivion. 

' The distinction between the Chola country and other parts of South India is not carefully made in the 
JfahdvajJisa. Sometimes they specially talk of Soli Batta, at others of Malabar generally, meaning not the Malabar 
Coast necessarily, but India generally. 
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reference to Pattini DSvi does not occur in the earlier compilations. This is matter for great regret. 
It must, however, be noticed that all these works were compiled from earlier writings and living 
tradition. Here follows what} the learned translator of the works has to say about them : — So 
carefully has the text been handed down that the discrepancies found to exist between the more 
ancient and modern copies are very slight indeed. The EdjavaU is a work of different hands and 
complied from local histories ; it is used as a corollary or addition to the two preceding works, 
continuing the narative through the struggles between the Portuguese and their rivals, the 
Dutch, etc.’’ 

All tradition, therefore, and the historical circumstances attending the stories of these 
epics point to the first GajabAliu, as the Ceylon ruler who was present at the celebration of the 
sacrifice by Senguttuvan Sera and if the Edjavali could be relied on, the conclusion would be 
forced upon us. As it is, however, there is but little ground to connect these events with the 
second Gajabahu, as some scholars would have it. 

As to the date of the first G-ajabahu, the chronicle gives 113 — ^135 A. B. as the period 
of his reign, Whatever be the real worth of this actual date, we have little reason to regard 
that of his successor namesake as inaccurate. It has been pointed out that the middle of the 
12th century could not possibly be the time when the poets flourished. There is the 
Kalingattupjfarani, the date of composifciou of which could not have been much later than 
1111 A. D., certainly not later than 1118 A. D. Sundaramuti Nayanar, whom the late 
Mr. Sundaram Pillai placed in the 8th century A.D. refers to Pari,^^ the patron of Kapilar, and 
the general tenor of the epic points to Buddhistic times, which the 12th century was not. 
Taking the Buddha Nirvana, at 487 B. 0, instead of 543 B. 0., as recognised by most 
authorities now, tbe reign of Gajababu L go up to 162 — 191 A. D. Until it is proved that the 
earlier dates of tbe Mahdoauisa are unreliable^® [ except for this error these dates will have 
to stand, and the period of the greatest literary activity in Tamil must thus be put 
down as the 2nd and 3rd centuries of the Christian era at the latest. This will be quite 
consistent with the power of tbe Tamils in the centuries preceding the Christian era, when 
they several times invaded Ceylon and imposed themselves on the Ceylonese as usurpers, about 
the middle of the 1st century B. 0. These facts coupled with the emperor Asoka’s reference to 
these Tamil powers, along with the five Hellenistic potentates, warrants great probability with 
respect to the high state of civilisation of the Tamils, 

Besides the mention of Gajababu, we find mention of a number of other rulers in the 
course of the ‘ Epic of the Anklet,’ who were some of them friendly and others hostile. The 
friendly kings were the “ hundred IcarnaSf^ who provided 'Befiguttavan with a fleet of ships with 
which to cross the Ganges, when he invaded the N’orthern country to punish Kanaka and 
Yijaya, sons of Balakumara, who spoke disparagingly of the Tamil rulers. These brothers were 
helped by Uttara, Vichitra, Rndra, Bhairava, Chitra, Singa, Dhunuthara and iSv^ta.^^ Mr, 
Kanakasabbai takes the “ hundred Icarnas ” as equal to Satakarnin of the Matsyapwrdna, But 
against this, there is the objection that tbe Tamil poet mentions ‘ the hundred persons, the 
Icarnas^ ^ 2 . Q,iid in one place the author even speaks of ^‘the Isarnas ” without the hundred.^* 


S9 The reference is to the complaint which the devotee makes in respect to the lack of liberality in people in hie 
days, although one should choose to describe a miser as a patron liberal as * Pari/ much as Bacon complains of 
learned men turning Faustina into Luorefcia, 

Prof. Rhys Davids finds the chronicle borne ont in important details by the inscriptions among the finds of 
the SSnoM Tope, etc. ( Buddhist India, pp. 299-300}, page 1 et s&q ; J. R. A, S., 1908 ; Jndim Beview, May, 1 908 ; 
the Date of the Buddha by Mr, Gopala Iyer. 

8. A,, canto xxvi, 11. 180-185. 8^ A, oanto xxvi, 1. 149. 5. A., canto xsvii, p. 177. 
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Besides, as would appear from Dr. Bhandarkar’s Dehhan, the name Sfitakamin was that 
of a dynasty and not of only one ruler. The name S^fcakarni alone appears in the early part of 
the list and the date is 40 B.O. to 16 A. D. [see 166, Bombaij. Gazetteer, Yol. I., Part II.] 
The word itself could be taken to mean “ keen-eared (rather than hundred-eared),, figuratively. 
It is hard to understand how a contemporary could have rendered it with the number attached 
not to the ears bat to men. Besides, these were ruling in Southern India, although Magadha 
was included in their dominions. So then, even if the “hundred meant Satakarnin, 
the particular sovereign might have been Yajna Sri who ruled from 154— 17'4 A.D-. in the 
Maharashtra, and 172 — 202 A. D. in Telingana. If this be so, we have also a Yijaya, 
mentioned in all the puranas^ who was in Telingana from 202 — 208 A. D'., bat as 
against this, there is the objection that Sefigut'mvan crossed the Ganges and fought 
with Yijaya and bis brother on the northern bank of Ganges. This notwithstanding, that 
Sehgnttuvan must have flourished about this time, could be inferred from the fact that 
Sehgntfcavan’s father, Pandyan Neduikcheliyan and Karikala all claim victory over the 
Aryan forces. It is very likely that the Tamil forces helped in the overthrow of the foreigners 
by Gotamiputra Satakarni^ and the direct mention of gifts to Karikala by the Rajas of 
Bundelkhand [ Yajranklu], Magadha aud Malava [ Avanti ] could not be altogether a figment 
of the imagination, since it is so very definite. All circumstances, attendmg point to the 
2nd century A. D. as the era of Sehguttuvan and the era of the greatest literary activity 
may he taken to be the 2nd and 3rd centuries after Christ. 

Buddhism was introduced into South India during the last quarter of the 3rd century B. C. 
It must have taken some time to strike root, and in those days must have been, somewhat slow 
in spreading. Judging from the exposition of it, as shown in the ‘Jewel -Belt,’ we might take it 
that it was as yet so free from any element of corruption as to evoke the admiration of even 
Christian scholars, like the learned translator of the Ceylonese chronicles. The early centuries 
after Christ may, therefore, be regarded as the age of Buddhistic ascendency in South India. 
When Fa Hian was travelling in India, there was already tlie early signs of revulsion, and 
Brahmanism returned to the fray. In the next two or three centuries Buddhism was swept off 
the country and the restoration of B-rahmaaism was completed when Hiuen Thsang came 
to India, chiefly through the agency in the Tamil country of the earlier Baiva devotees and 
some among the Yaishnava. From this time the struggle is not so much between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism, as between the latter and Jaini&m. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era then^ we find India south of the Tungabhadra 
thus politically divided. If we start at the source of the Kaveri and follow its course till it 
meets the Amaravati- near Karur, and then go up the latter river continuing our journey till 
we reach the Palnis and the Western Gliauts, we shall have marked the land-boundary of the 
Chera sphere of influence. If we take a straight south-easterly line from Karur till, we reach 
the sea, east of the Zamindarh of Sivaganga and south of the old Chola town of Tondi, the 
south of this line would be the Pandya, and north, of it the- Chola sphere of influence. It must 
not be understood that the territory allotted to each poweir was always directly under it.. The 
frontier regions were always of doubtful allegiance, as could be seen from the care with which 
rulers in those days fortified and strengthened frontier towns. Sb far as the Cholaa were 
concerned, they had always prominently before them the strategical, advantages- of} Fraiyiir on 
the west and Kancht on the north, although their chief city was Puhar on the sea-coast.' 
Karfir was the meeting place of the three powers and it was in its neighbourhood that many 

** This is the more likely, as the Saka Nahapana and of his successor, Eishahadata, ruled over the Maharashtra, 
with Jnuntr for their capital, and their territory extended up to Malabar. This dynasty, together with that of 
Chashtanain M^lva, was overthrown by GdtamSputra S^takarni and his son, Pulimayi, among whose possessions we 
find “the regions of the Malaya and the Sahya.” These Andbrabhrityas came fromDhanakataka near Gantur, and 
driving back the usurpers, recovered their ancestral dominions. (Introduction to Literary Remains of Lr.Rhau 
Dhaji, page 25, and Dr. Bhandarkar’s Delchan, Secs, iv, v, and vi). 
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a hard-fought battle took place. This central region, particularly the hilly portion, Tvas 
therefore filled with petty chief tancies owing allegiance, so long as it could be enforced, to one 
or other of these powers, constituting a group of frontier buffer-states.” Thus there was 
Irung6vel north of the Mysore District and on the frontiers of Cooi^. Xext to him was the 
Adiyaman in the southern-half of the Mysore District and part of Salem with his headquarters 
at Tagadur. He belonged to the Ch^ra family. South of this must have been the territory 
of Pehan with ISTailfir for his headquarters, the country round the Falnis p between the two la&t 
■wa,s probably Parambunadu of Pari. Next follows the Kongu country, which we mi<Tht put 
down as including a part of the Coimbatore and Salem Districts. In a line east of this is the 
hill-country of Kiiri with its headquarters, Tirukkovilur. South of this is the Chola countrv^ 
proper, and north the province or kingdom, according to- circumstances, of Ranch!. South of 
the P^lghat gap and in the Pandya country was the chieftancy of A’ ay round Podiyil Hill in 
the Western Ghats. On the opposite side round Korkai were the territories of Evvi 
During the latter part of the reign of Senguttuvam there was a Chera, probaly a viceroy only* 
holding a tract of country extending from the Kolli Mal’ais^s Tondi on the coast, with the 
Chola and the Pandya countries on either side. This was the prince Chera of “ elephant-look” 
[probably he had small deep-set eyes]. The above appears to have been the geographical 
division of the country. This kaleidascopic arrangenaent vanished and another pattern presented 
itself with every turn that aiiairs took. 


If we call the age under consideration the age of the Chera ascendancy, as Sehgufctuvan 
SSra appears to have been at one time iu hss life the arbiter of the destinies of this part 
of the country^ we pass on gradually from this into a struggle, the Chera supremacy beino* 
shaken by the Pa>ndyan.. Here we lose the thread till we come to about A. D. 400 when 
the Pallavas rise into importance. The Pallava ascendancy begins with 'Vishnugdpa of Kuiichl 
the contemporary of Samudragupta, and reaches its grand climacteric under Narasimhavarman, the 
destroyer of Badmi [Vdtapi], the Chaliikya capital about 640 A.D, A century hence we find the 
Gangas and Pandyas fightrug near Kumbhakonam. This role the Fandyas play several times in 
history. Their position at the farthest end of the peninsula gives them safety. It is only when the 
frontier powers fall, that we see the Pandyas asserting themselves. Throughout history the South 
Indian powers had to oppose the incursion of the Dukhan powers, and from the rise of the Pallavas 
we can have a clear idea of the general position of the South Indian powers^ Yarguna Pandyan 
succeeded in chasrng the Gangas- back into their territory. In another century a new dynasty of 
the Cholas rise into eminence and achieve an ascendancy, matched only by that of the later empire 
of Yijayanagar in its best days. The. decline of the Cholas again brings into prominence the Pandya 
in the south and the Hoysalas in the north. Both alike of these powers are overwhelmed in that 
great wave of Moslem invasion under Malik Kafur. The Muhammadan is beaten back by the heroic 
efforts of a number of chiefs and this movement culminates in the establishment of the Yijayanagar 
empire in the middle of the 14th century. The fall of this empire brings the history of Hindu 
rule in South India practically to a close, and the Maratha Empire belongs to a different chapter 
of Indian history. 


notes and 

SELBCnON OF ANOESTEAL. IsTAMBS AMONG 
HINDFS. 

Ik the Garbh^dh^n ( Conception )’ Ceremonyr 
a Hindu woman is advised, on the authority of 
the Furdnas, to 'hold in mind* the features of 
eminent ancestors of her husband. Sbe is also 
advised^ to 'look upon’ her husband’s features 
immediately after the purification bath, which 
she takes on the fourth day of the monthly 


QUERIES. 

notions underlying a custom* in naming boys 
after the paternal grandfather, or if he be alive 
after the great-grandfather, which obtains in the 
Bombay Pi'esidency. 

Prominent instances are numerous. Bivfiji’s 
grandsOTi, nicknamed Sbabu by Aurangz^b, was 
named Sivaji. At the adoption ceremony of the 
Gfiikwfid of Baroda he was named Sayajxrfio, the 
I name of his illustrious ancestor, though his true 


distemper, or ‘if he be absent to meditate on his I name was Gopfilrfio. The hereditary Diwdn 
features. ’ This seems to give expression t o the ( Minister ) of B aroda is named VithaMo, which 

*6 This was the tract taken from O’ri by his enemy Kari and given to the Chora. 

1 Skanda Pi^rdfia, Madanaratna, quoted in Bddra Karmli^ar, p. 240, 2nd Ed. Bombay : 1895. 
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was also Ms grandfatiier’s name. Tlie son of 
GangMIiarrao Madhavrao Chitnavis, C-I E., 
a member of the Viceroy’s Conncil, is named 
M^dhavrao, after his grandfather : and so is 
Gangadharrao himself. 

The Guptas of Salsette,^ to w^hich the present 
writer belongs, have adopted the custom for a long 
while. His name of B^lkrishna was decided on 
for the following reasons. When he was horn 
his grandfather w'as alive, and so he was named 
after his great-grandfather, whose uncle was also 
named B^lkrishna after the same personage, who 
was, of course, the uncle’s grandfather. The 
writer’s paternal grandfather was named Janar- 
dan after his deceased grandfather, and this name 
is now that of the writer’s uncle’s grandson. 

The eighth ancestor, who was the founder of 
the family in the Deccan, the Karkh^nis at 
Raigadh under Siv^jt of historical fame, was 
named Ramaji®, and among the writer’s cognate 
there have been Ram^s, Ramajis, and RS-mchan- 
dras ever since. The father of Rao Bahadur 
AppS-ji Eamchandra Gupte, formerly Accountant- 
General of Baroda and the right-hand man of Sir 
Theodore Hope, the author of the Bombay 
Account Codcp was an example in the last genera- 
tion. So, again, the writer’s uncle is named 
Jayar^m and his son R^ma ( R^mchandra ). 

The idea is that a boy named after an eminent 
ancestor will take after him, and if, at birth, 
a boy cries a great deal, the belief is still current 
that an ancestor who left some desires unfulfilled 
has been born again in him and demands 
a repetition of his name. He is solemnly promised 
that the demand shall be granted. On the 12th 
day afterbirth, the ndmakarain ceremony takes 
place and the babe is addressed thus; — *‘We 
accept you as so and so and thus give you your 
name. May you shine and prosper as you 
did in your forme.r birth, and may your desii*es 
be fulfilled. 

All this is done in the belief that the soul will 
have no salvation until the unfulfilled desire has 
been satisfied and must be reincarnated until that 
consummation is reached. But there is another 
aspect of this belief, as there is a fixed idea that 
naming a child after a living representative of 
the name in the family shortens the life of the 
person whose name has been taken. If also there 
is any emulation or jealousy between branches 
of a family it is held to be an affront, amounting 
to an insult, to name a child after a cousin just 
dead. The present writer, about twenty years ago, 
unwittingly got into a serious family scrape over 
the name K^ma, which he gave to his son, and in 
this trouble his wife was involved, though she 


had no hand in the naming. When the child 
was born, he was in England on duty, and was 
not so close a student of custom as he is now, 
and had his child named Rama. It so happened 
that the wife of one of his uncles had just lost 
a good-looking boy of that name, and her super- 
stitious feelings were grievously hurt. And then 
within a year another of her sons, a promising 
graduate, died leaving a child-widow behind. 
The loss of her son and the presence of the poor 
young widow roused her to such an extent 
that she sent us word : — “ Go and tell B^lkrishna 
that my son is here laid, and that there is another 
vacancy in the names for him to appropriate for 
his sons.” This was a veritable bomb thrown 
into the family-circle and all the gotrajds 
( cognates ) were aghast, strongly believing 
that the name unfortunately giveu to our son 
was the cause of all the trouble. One result was 
that the writer’s next son should have been, in 
the ordinary course, named Lakshman, but that 
was the name of the deceased graduate. He had 
by that time learnt his experience and searched 
about for a safe name and found it in Raghu- 
n^th. 

This personal experience is related to place the 
existence of the feeling and custom beyond all 
doubt, but here is another instance in the family 
to show how the stigma of a wrongly-bestowed 
name sticks. In 1861 DAdob^ died in England, 
and of him the relatives were particularly proud. 
A cousin named his grandson after him, and the 
ill-feeling aroused thereby is quite lively to the 
present day. The generation that caused the 
trouble has passed away, but a few years ago the 
present writer observed the cynical smile that 
passed over the face of a direct descendant of 
DAdobi. on hearing a boy shouting for another 
so named and belonging to the branch, which he 
considered had usurped the name. 

A son of the DAdoba, who had been given the 
usurped name, should, in the ordinary course^ 
have named his own son D^doh^, but he was wise 
in his generation and called him Sankar, a title 
of Sadasiva. The ceremonial name of the child 
was, of course, Dadobd, but the additional and 
invariably used name Sankar was supposed to 
counteract its evil effect, owing to the attributes 
of the deity after whom it was given. 

In yet another instance bad blood was avoided. 
An uncle had named his child M^dhav while 
at a distance from the family home, but 
a brother also had that name, and as soon as the 
mother of the newly-named MMhav heard of it, 
she changed the name of her babe to MahAder 
and there was family peace. 

B. A. Gupte. 


* No claim is made to a descent from the ancient Guptas. 

* Ji represents a, success, and is an affix of respect. 
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THE INSCRIPTION P. ON THE MATHURA LION-CAPITAL. 

BY A. BAHTH, MEMBRE BE L’lNSTITUT. 

{^Translated from the French hy G. Tarnson, M.A,, Pli.D,; Gottingen,) 

[ The original article, of which a translation is given here with the author’s permission, appeared 
in the Comptes Rendus des Seances da V Academia des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1907, p. 384 If. 
Tiie translation was made at the suggestion of the late Professor Kielhorn, who thouglit that it 
would be of interest to many readers who have no access to the original. The sudden and lamented 
death of Professor Kielhorn prevented him from adding any introductory remarks, which he could 
have done so much better than myself. — G. T.] 

T his inscription, one of the shortest, — it consists of only three words, — is perhaps, in 
some respects, the most important one, of the whole series ; for, even before it was 
published, it had become customary to see in it a direct proof that a whole dynasty of Satraps and 
Great Satraps, with barbarous names, some of which figure also in other records at this same place, 
Mathura, and at Taksacila in the Panjab, the Td^tXa of the ancients, and on coins, belonged to that 
branch of the Scythian nations which, from the time of Herodotus, was known among the Greeks 
under the name of 2d<at, the Cakas of Sanskrit literature. So Mr. Fleet, one of the masters of 
Indian epigraphy, has recently drawn attention to this document : in a very ingenious article^ he has 
improved the interpretation of the commencement : but be appears to me to have gone astray 
half-way, and I much fear that he has rather spoilt the interpretation of the end. 

The inscription is cut, with seventeen others, on a capital of red sandstone, of rather modest 
dimensions ( 1 ft. ins. by 2 ft. 8 ins. ), formed by two lions placed back to back. Judging from 
the [ 385] mortises in it above and below, it ought to rest on one of those stamhhas or pillars that 
formed a portion of the ornamentation of sanctuaries, and, in accordance with what we see on ancient 
bas-reliefs, it should itself be surmounted by some other religious symbol, such as a dkarmacahra or 
wheel of the law. In one of the inscriptions, the one entitled the interpretation of which, it is 
true, is very doubtful, it would seem that reference is made to an army, to war and victory ; and if 
so, the pillar would have been both a dharmastambha and a jayastambha, a monument of devotion 
and a trophy of victory. 

The block came originally from the immediate neighbourhood of Mathura, the 
Mc^opa of the ancients, on the Jumna, the holy city of the cult of Krishna, but which, like almost all 
the great religious centres in India, was also a holy land for Buddhists and Jains. The stone was 
discovered in 1869, and was acquired in the following year, for his patron, Bhau Daji, by one of the 
men who have rendered the most eminent services to Indian archaeology, the late Bhagvanlal 
Indrajl. Unfortunately, the Pandit has not indicated the site of the find with sufficient accuracy ; 
he simply tells us that he made it at some distance from the Saptarsitila, “the mound of the seven 
Rishis,” no donbt one of the numerous tumuli in the plain of Mathura, but for which I find no 
indication either in the Reports of Cunningham or in the voluminous monograph on the district of 
Mathura by Growse. Moreover, at the time of the discovery, the stone was no longer in situ ; it had 
been used for erecting an altar consecrated to the goddess of small-pox. The exact provenance is 
therefore unknown, and we possess as yet no clue to locate, even approximately, the otherwise 
unknown Guhavihara, which is mentioned in inscription H, and to which the monument probably 
belonged. The capital was bequeathed by Bhagvanlal to the British Museum, where it is now on 
view. [ 386 ] Also, it was only after the death of the Pandit, and from his papers preserved with 


1 J, H. As, Soc, of London, 1904, p. 703 sq„ and 1905, p, lh4>sq, 

^ These letters refer to the publication of Bhagvanlal— Buhler, in which the eighteen inscriptions are marked 
A. B. C, to B. 
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the Asiatic Society of London, that liis great work on the Ksatrapas, both those of the West and 
those of the North, was summarised by Mr. Rapson,^ and his version and t.ranslation of the present 
inscriptions were piously published by Biihler,^ with the corrections of the editor, and as the result 
of a new and careful collation with the original monument. 

The eigliteaii inscriptions are cut on every part of the capital, very irregularly, in various 
directions, and in letters of very different sizes. Thus, they strangely recall the mementos which* 
in every country, obtrusive travellers like to leave behind them on their way. "iet they are not mere 
scribblhigs ; even the smallest of the characters are welTformed and cut deeply and caretully. Most, 
if not all, of them were nevertheless to be necessarily illegible when seen from the foot of the pillar, 
and two, A and N, cut close to the two mortises, were even entirely hidden when the capital was 
once put into its place and surmounted by its appendage. From this fact Bhagvanlal concluded 
that they must all have been cut at one and the same time, before the stone was put into its place. 
And, in fact, this is very probable in the case of the chief insciiptioii A, which records the 
consecration of relics of the Buddha Qakjamnni, of a stupa^ and of a monastery, the whole for the 
benefit of a community of Sarvastivadin monks, and the work of the chief queen of the Great 
Satrap Bajula, jointly with her mother, grandmother and other relations. It is the only one of 
these tests that presents a certain development, and it is exactly one of the two that were to remain 
for ever invisible. The same conclusion will also readily be admitted in the case of some others, 
relating, as is probable for some and certain for others of them, to members of the same family and 
commemorating acts of homage, [387] intended for those personages according to Bhagvanlal, 
or rather, according to myself, performed by them. The fact that those commemorations should have 
been thus engraved so as never to be read would, iu any case, be no objection. As. the P.andit points 
out, nothing is more common with that sort of documents. In fact, instances abound in every period, 
from the numerous epigraphs buried within the stupas up to that temple of Upper Siam in which, 
in a long gallery, a sort of absolutely dark tube made in the thickness of the masonry, 
H. Fournereau collected about a hundred bas-reliefs accompanied by descriptive inscriptions 
intended to be never seen by anyone. We may also recall the fact that at Girnar a portion of the 
inscriptions of Acoka, — which were, for all that, edicts, we might say notices, — can only be read 
by one lying down at full length under the rock, and that, it would seem, such has always been the 
case. Those are pious works which indeed admit of a certain amount of publicity, but a publicity 
intended especially for the next world. 

But must the same conclusion be applied to all the inscriptions of the capital, even to those 
which concern personages who were as devoid of titles as possible and appear to have had 
no connection whatever with this family of Satraps? Here I should have considerable hesitation. 
On the one bund, there is the want of order in which all these epigraphs are scattered, as if at 
random, on the stone, while they record religious acts without any apparent interconnection ; there 
are, moreover, the differences in the size of the characters, which appears in no way proportional to 
the dignity of the personages mentioned ; also certain divergences of an orthographical kind ; also 
many indications which do not well agree with the hypothesis of a common origin, of a work 
accomplished on one occasion, by the same bands and in the short space of time required for the 
construction of the capital. On the other hand, even in the still so regrettable absence of fac-similes,® 
it [388 ] must indeed be admitted that there are no cliar«cteristic differences in the writing, since, 
not to speak of Bhagvanlal, epigraphists as distinguished as Buhler and Mr. Fleet, who were able to 
examine the sttiiie and had excellent reproductions at their disposal, have not pointed to a single one. 
But I confess that this latter consideration does not appear to me to possess any great weight. 
Those inscriptions are in Kharosthi, in that cursive waiting, with its indecisive forms, in which the 

3 E. As. Boc, of London, 1890, p. 639 and 1894, p. 541 sq^, * 1894, p. 525 sq. 

5 Since the time when this was written, excellent fac-similes, prepared under Mr. Fleet’s direction from 
photog^raphs made by Sir Alexander Cunningham, have been published, as an accompaniment to an article on these 
inscriptions by Mr Thomas, in Jud., IX, p. 135 sq. 
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variations of the conformation, numerous as they are, do not allow themselves to be reduced to any 
definite chronological order. If we had the least doubt with regard to this, we should only have to 
refer to the strange interchange of positions ( as in the figures of a dance) which equally capable 
and competent men continually make those dynasties to carry out that belong to some time about 
our own era, and do so, in fact, while basing their arguments on the same documents, some of which, 
nevertheless, are in BrahmT, that is to say, in a more regular writing in which the variations are much 
more noticeable. 

Every thing considered, I should, therefore, rather be inclined to believe that a considerable 
number of these inscriptions have nothing to do with the erection of the pillar, that they are 
not contemporaneous with the first consecration, and that they were engraved, not before the capital 
was put into its place, hut on various occasions after its fall. Earthquakes are not unknown in the 
district ; people there still remember that of 1804 ; nor can Mathura, which according to tradition was 
ravaged by the liavanas, the Greeks, have been safe from hostile enterprises during those certainly 
troubled times. We have no means of estimating the duration of that interval; yet there are 
reasons for believing that it cannot have been a long one ; for the KharoithI writing was never fully 
acclimatised at Mathura, and, at whatever period its appearance there is placed, it does not seem to 
have remained long in use. At all events, I do not hesitate to class among those (in my 
opinion ) later inscriptions our inscription P, to which I now return after this long preamble. 

[ 3S9 ] The inscription is cut in two lines, on the flank of the lion on the right hand, and is 
entirely separated from its neighbours. It was read by Bhagvanlal thus : — 

Savasa sakastanasa puyae,^ 

and was translated by him : — ‘‘In honour of the whole of Sakastana, ” that is to say, in 
honour of the whole Se'gestan, in the name of which there has been preserved, down to our own days, 
the memory of the The reading, on the testimony of Biihler and Mr. Fleet, is absolutely 

certain, and Biihlor has also shown that the translation is faultless with respect both to phonology 
and to orthography. As far as the mere form of the Prakrit words is considered, these are in fact 
rendered perfectly and as it were spontaneously into Sanskrit by : — 

Sarvasya ^^^l^^asthanasya pujayai. 

From this glorification of ^akasthana, the conclusion was afterwards drawn that all these 
Satraps and Great Satraps were pakas, namely, those who figure here and elsewhere, Rajula or 
Rajuvula and his son or Qodasa, Kusulaka Patika and his father Liaka Kusulaka (the two 

last-mentioned being vassals of a Great King Moga), also others whose names are of little 
importance here, who appear to have ruled in one or in several divisions, as more or less independent 
sovereigns, 7 from the Jamna to the Indus, and for whom we possess the dates 72 and 78 of 
a non -specified era. 

If the preqeding remarks as to the respective independence of these documents have any value, 
it may [390] perhaps be thought that the conclusion does not necessarily follow, even if the 
accuracy of the translation from which it was drawn be admitted. But is that translation 
an accurate one? Biihler, who admitted both the translation and the conclusion, appears, 
nevertheless, to have been somewhat astonished at this homage to the whole district of the pakas. 

“ It is a remarkable fact,’" he says, no other analogous instance is known.’" As for myself it 
has always seemed to me that even this instance could not be taken into account, and for several 
reasons. 

8 [ But the first word, as read by Bhagvaulal, Biihler, and Tleet. is sart-osa not savasa. — En. ] 

There is, perhaps, an inolination to exaggerate the degree of independence of these Satraps, especially of those 
of whom we possess no coins. The title itself already indicates a certain subordination. ~ To the case of Liaka and 
Patika, vassals of the Great King Moga, is now added that of the Great Satrap Kharapallana and of the Satrap 
Vanaspara, who, in inscriptions recently discovered at Sarnath, recognised the Great King Kaniaka as their 
sovereign : Epigr, Ind,^ Till, 175-179, 
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In the first place, it is not evident that this name of ^aka, or any other of the same kind and 
of a very general signification, has ever occurred in the protocol of any of those foreign dynasties ; 
here, as a matter of ethnology, are found only names of tribes or of clans. Even the members of 
those dynasties that are called Cakas by their enemies and are now, almost by universal consent, 
recognised as such, the founders of the era of that name, the Satraps and Great Satraps of Surastra 
and Malwa, do not give themselves this qualification, with the exception of the son-in-law of one of 
them, Usavadata, and even this unique confession of a foreign origin is not absolutely certain.s 

Another reason that makes me suspect the translation is that no mention is found in it of the 
performer of the homage, in my opinion as essential a point as is the signature to a petition, and one 
which, in fact, is never absent. Even here it is absent only once, in inscription 0, which, as is shown 
by the word puija in the nominative, is a quite general formula of adoration, like namo huddhaya 
and so many others, and does not imply any particular act of homage. Everywhere else, where, in 
these texts, a similar act is involved, the performer of the act is carefully mentioned ; for, with 
Mr. Fleet, I think that all these proper names [ 391 ] in the genitive indicate the persons that pay 
the homage, not those that receive it. 

Finally, one more reason, namely, that this translation appears to me contrary to the usage of 
the language and to the natural sense of the words. Pujd has not the meaning of ‘ glorification it 
is a concrete act of worship, of homage, of great respect, which always attaches to something of 
a religious nature ; it is addressed to a god, to a superior, to parents ; accompanied by a mental 
invocation it may be addressed to an absent person ; it may even be addressed to inanimate objects, 
to a sanctuary, a stream, a sacred tree ; the warrior may make a pujd to his weapons, the master of 
a house to his hearth ; I could even understand that, on returning from a distance a traveller should 
make one to his native country. But I do not see how, from Mathura, a pujd should be made to 
the whole S^gestan. In short, ‘‘in honour of the whole Sakastana” is an English phrase ; it is 
not a religious Indian phrase, nor even simply an Indian phrase at all, 

Mr. Fleet is not any more satisfied than myself with that translation, but for another reason. 
He will absolutely not have it that there is the slightest mention made of ^akas in the epigraphy 
of Northern India. While he is dislodging them from another inscription of Mathura in which it 
was thought that they were found,? they must therefore disappear from the present one. He 
therefore thinks that it is not this name, but the possessive adjective svaha, that forms the first term 
of the compound sahastana, which must be transcribed into Sanskrit as svaJcasthdna, As to sarvasa^ 
he accepts it as a proper name, Sarva or ^arva, the genitive depending no longer on puyae, but on 
some word like ddna, ‘gift, offering,’ understood. He thus arrives, after a first trial on which I will 
not dwell, since he has himself abandoned it, at the translation : — 

“ ( An offering ) of Sarva, in honour of his home.^* 

[392] That savasa should be a proper name of the donor and be construed with a word under- 
stood, is an excellent suggestion, quite in conformity with the usage of those documents ; but 
the interpretation of sahastanasa appears to me absolutely inadmissible. Sthdna cannot, like our 
word “maison,” and, strictly speaking, like the English word “home,” be taken in the sense of 
“ family it is the place of one’s sojourn, the residence, the dwelling in the material sense, and only 
that. Now, one does not make a pujd to one’s lodging, any more than one makes one to “ the 
whole Segestan.” Something else must, therefore, be looked for. 

I will not stop to discuss the various propositions that one may be tempted to offer for the 
solution of this riddle, such as, for instance, that of seeing in it a homage addressed to the 
Qukyasthanay the establishment of the Buddhist monks to which these inscriptions relate. That 

* Nasik, 6 A., ap. ArcA, Sutv, West^ India, IV, p. lO!!, and No. 14, ap. JBpigr, Ind,, VIII, p. 85. Caka comes 
immediately' after a laonna. ’ , . . • . 

® /. jB. As, 8oo, of London, 1905, p. 635 sq, . . . , , 
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would give us neither the name of him who performed the homage nor any very acceptable 
expression for what ^the texts themselves indicate by the proper word sarngJia, ‘the community.’ 
X prefer to proceed directly to the interpretation which appears to me tbe most probable, the only one 
in conformity with the spirit of the language and the usage of the documents. 

The inscription states that, at the Buddhist sanctuary of which the pillar formed a part, a 
an act of homage, was performed, we do not know exactly what, but no doubt some offering or gift 
to the community ; we therefore require the name of him who performed the act ; for we may be 
quite sure that the act was registered only in order that the name might be so. Moreover, the 
designation of the person must be sufficiently explicit • to make it so, we require more than the 
simple name, we require at least a qualifying expression, that is to say, two words. Now, these two 
words are supplied by the text itself, namely, savasa and sakastanasa. For, sakastana is not only 
the proper name of a place, it is also the adjective derived from that proper name, with the meaning 
“ native of Sakastana, inhabitant of Sakastana,” In order that it may have this second signification, 
it suffices to assume a long a in the first syllable, and nothing prevents us from reading it thus, for 
[393] the Kharosthi writing does not mark the quantity of the vowels. In the Brahmi writing, in 
which this quantity is marked, we should probably have sahasiana, as in Sanskrit we have mathura, 
* native of Mathura,’ lca7Vjahubja^ ‘ native of Kanyakubja,’ saurastra^ ‘ native of Surastra.’ The 
Sanskrit grammarians have given rules for this derivation and have imposed restrictions on it ; but 
the Prakrit dialects are very free in this respect ; at the most, they sometimes add their ever-occurring 
suffix ha, as in nasihalca, ^native of Naslka,’ aud even here, in the inscription F, mharaa, ‘native of 
Nagara^* but in R we Iiq^yq taohila, ‘native of Taksill,’ the exact counterpart of our sakastana. 
According to a constant practice, these two genitives, indicating the performer of the act, depend on 
a term understood, which we may, however, be dispensed from supplying, since we do not know in 
what, exactly, the act consisted. At all events, they are independent of piyae ; so much so even 
th<at the latter may in its turn be suppressed, as it is in 0 and B, where we only find “ of Khardaa, 
Satrap,” “of Kodina, native of Taksila,” both of whom, however, without any possible doubt, claim 
to have performed an act of pujd. We have, then, the following translation: — 

Of Sava, native of Sakastana ; to render homage.’^ 

Who was this Sava, whose name, such as it is, I leave as it stands, as being probably a foreign 
one ? Was he a soldier of fortune in the pay of an Indian sovereign, after the immemorial custom of 
the men of his country ? And was this sovereign himself a ^aka, or some other barbarian or 
a native? Or again, was Sava a merchant on his travels, who came with one of those caravans from 
the Ivhyber, which at all times brought into India the horses and camels of Iran ? Was he perhaps 
settled at Mathura ? Or was he a simple pilgrim? We know nothing about it ; all we can say is 
that he must have been a man without a title, but of a [394] certain fortune ; that he was a lay 
Buddhist ; and that he had come from a country then called Sakastana. I believe that Mr. Fleet 
himself will take no umbrage at this mention of a paka, when it is reduced to these proportions ; for 
it commits one neither to the acceptance nor to the denial of what he calls the historical presence of 
the pakas in Northern India. 

Here, however, there is a question on which I do not wish to touch. Were there in Northern India, 
somewhere about the commencement of our era, any paka rulers? We know absolutely nothing 
about it. Mr. Fleet denies it ; and the fact is that, if there were any such, they have not told us so. 
But this is an argument that should not be strained; for the rulers of the South-West, who appear 
indeed to have been pakas, also have not told us so at all, and from ancient times tbe name appears 
to have been a comprehensive designation very variously applied. However, the mention here of 
Sakastana should not surprise us. Tbe term is an ancient one ; it goes back at least to the time of 
Isodorus of Oharax, in whom we have no reason for not recognising the geographer employed by 
Augustus. He places ^ama-Tav^ between Drangiana and Arachosia,'^ that is to say, in the Segestan 
of the later geography ; and the appellation must have been already ancient, for the country was 

10 Qeogr, Grad Min,, ed. 0. Muller, I, pp. 244-245, 
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then under the dominion of the Parfchians ; much earlier, even, it was just about in this region, 
among the nations of the eastern frontier of his empire, that Darius enumerates the ^akas,^^ or at 
least certain tribes of the ^akas, who, as mercenaries much in request, must have possessed settle- 
ments in various places. It might even be that already, before the Christian era, they had some 
establishments on Indian soil ; for, long ago Lassen, ^2 and more recently Boyer, have drawn 
attention to the fact [395 ] that with the M\p rr6\ts of Isidorus of Charax, one of tlie four capitals of 
the pakas of ^akastane, two others exactly correspond in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (2nd 
half of the 1st century), namely, MLvpaydp or Mtppaydpa (naf/ara = ttoXls), one on the lower Indus, the 
other on the Gulf of Cambay. And here also, if, as is probable, these names belong to the language 
of the Cakas, they should be ancient, for the Scythians, that is to say, the ^akas of the first of these 
capitals, were at the time of the Periplus subject to Parthiau kinglets, and those of the second one 
were so thoroughly Hindooised that the compiler no longer recognised foreigners in them. “ It is 
here,” he says, “that India commences.”^^ 

Ilitherto I have not touched upon the question of the date of these inscriptions, or at least 
I have only referred to it in vague terms as somewhere about the beginning of the Christian era ; for 
I think it would be temerity to aim at greater precision. All that we actually possess of data, diredt 
and indirect, foreign and indigenous, has been turned over again and again in all possible ways, and 
arranged in almost countless combinations, not one of which appears convincing to the exclusion of 
the others. When we see, for insfance, Biihler asserting, as an absolutely certain fact, that the 
Satraps of our inscriptions came before Kaniska and the first Kusana emperors, and Mr. Fleet 
stating, as a no less certain fact, that they came after them, and this when, on one side and the other, 
Kaniska and his immediate successors are referred to epochs differing by 135 years, we may be 
allowed to think that the question is not ripe for solution, and may be excused from setting up one 
more system after so many others. We have seen that for two of the Satraps who figure in our 
inscriptions, and exactly in those which may probably be contemporaneous with the erection of the 
pillar and consequently may be the most ancient ones, namely, for Qudasa and Patika, we possess 
the two dates 72 and 78. Unfortunately, [ 396 ] these dates, like all which we have of that period and 
which are not simply regnal years, belong to an undetermined era. The Bhandarkars, father and son, 
refer them to the Qaka era of A. D, 78. Most scholars seek their origin towards the middle of the 
first century B. C., not to mention “ outsiders ’’ who contend that they should be removed much 
f urther back. Mr. Fleet, with greater precision, refers them, with all the other dates which we possess 
for this period, in Northern India, to the era afterwards called that of Vikrama, which commences 
58 B. 0. This is evidently a simplification of matters, and round this thesis, which he has been defending 
for some years, he has not failed to group, very ingeniously, a number of reasons which may render it 
plausible. But still it remains the principal one of these reasons that Northern India is in 
possession of a well-established era, the Samvat of Yikrama, that it is not proved that it had others 
for this period, and that, therefore, it had no others in reality. The reply to this might be that 
a plurality of eras is a normal fact in India, where almost every dynasty has had its own ; that this 
plurality is a priori probable in that period of invasions and of rather unstable governments, when 
there were even several calendars, the Macedonian and at least two indigenous ones ; that the general 
usage of the Vikrama-Samvat in ancient times would itself stand in great need of being proved ; 
and that, finally, there is iu this demonstration something like arguing in a circle ; for, by taking 
everything for one of these anonymous eras, it is clear that nothing will remain for the others. But 
it is also very clear that all the objections in the world could not advance the question by a single 
step. It will be possible to take this step only when some fortunate find has introduced a truly solid 
fixed point into this mass of still floating data which lend themselves only to hypothetical construc- 
tions. 


11 Bekistan, 1, 16; Persepolis, 1, 18 ; N. Ra, 25. I quote after tke edition of Spiegel, the only one that I kaye 
at kand. These lists are somewhat confused, bnt the general position shows clearly enough. 

12 hid, Mterihumsh, IP, p. 387. journ. A, X. (1897), p. 140. Oeogr, Grad Min., I, p. 290. 
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THE NARAYAl^IYA AND THE BHAGAYATAS. 

BY GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 0. 1. B., Ph.D., D. LITT. 

It is probaBl© tliat at least ninety pep cent of tliose wbo are popularly called. 
Hindus, follow some form or other of religion in which the essential element is bhakti, 
or devoted, faith directed to a personal G-od. As will be seen hereafter, this is essentially 
typical of a Monotheistic religion and, as it is a commonplace amongst most Englishmen 
that Hindus are polytheists, the point requires some explanation. 

The object of the present paper is therefore to exhibit in a convenient form the contents of 
the oldest available text-book of the Bhftgavata-P&fLchar&tra Religion, from which all these 
varions sects of the Bhakti-m&rga are directly derived. This text-book is the Isdrdyantya 
section of the Hdnii Parvan of the Mahdhhdrata* As will he seen from the following remarks, 
it does not represent the tenets of the sect in their original purity, hut, with the aid of notes, 
which I have given where I thought they would he necessary, I hope that it will not be found 
difficult to separate the kernel from the Brahmaist shell in which it has been enclosed.^ 

As Professor Oldenberg has pointed out in his Life of the Buddha^ although that part of 
the Gangetio Valley which lies East of the conflnence of the Gahga with the Yamnnji had been 
already occupied by Aryans when the Yedic Religion had become developed in the country to 
its west, nevertheless even so late as the 6th century B. 0. these Eastern Aryans were not 
thoroughly Brahmanized. Here philosophic speculation was the characteristic rather of the 
warrior than of the priestly caste. Buddha and Mahavira were both Ksbattriyas. So was 
danaka, and so, according to the Bhdgavata Purdna^ was Kapila.2 Janaka’s name is intimately 
connected with the origins of the Bh%avata Religion, and the other three were founders of 
Buddhism, Jainism, and the Samkhya philosophy, respectively, all of which were in their essence 
absolutely inconsistent with the Brahmanical Pantheism of the Upanishads.^ 

I think, however, that Oldenberg's proposition can he stated in wider terms. In these 
early times I would confine Brahmaism^ to the old Madhyadesa in its narrowest sense, — the 
country of the Kurus between the Saras vati on the West and lower Gangetic Doab on the East. 
I should say that round this, in an Outland semi-circle, east, south, and west, was a hand of 
unorthodox Aryan communities. According to the Bnhaddranyalca Upanishad, II, i, 1 and 
the KausMtaM Brdhma?ia Upanishad, lY, 1 fi., Gargya, a Brahmana of the Outland, was taught 
by the Outland Kshattriya, Ajatasatru of Kasi. Immediately to the east and south of the old 
Madhyadesa were Panchalas, whose king showed despite to Drona, the Brahmana, in that 


^ In these introductory remarks, I haye made free use of the following, to which the reader is referred for 
further particulars : — Professor R. G . Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit M88, in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year I883-84i. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins’s Great Bptc of India, Professor B. Garbe’s 
Sdmkhya’-Philosophiet and his German translation of the Bhagavad Gitd. Professor L. Barnett's English translation 
of the Bhagavad Gttd, 

- in, xxi, ?o. His mother was B^vahfiti, the daughter of the R&jarshi Mann. According to Bhagavad. Gitd^ 
IV, 1 ff., the doctrines of the poem were essentially the prerogatire of the Kshattriyas, to whom they came through 
Manu from the sun. In Madhusudana’s commentary on the passage, emphasis is laid on the fact that the sun was 
the origin of the whole Kshattriya race. Kumarila Bhatta on I, iii, 7, admits unwillingly that 

Manu was a Kshattriya, and S6m^vara on I, iii, 3, states so plainly. 

® Daksha, who was sprung from. Brahm&’s right thumb (c/. the legend of the origin of Kshattriyas from 
Purusha's arms) had a thousand {sahasra-sdrhkhya) sons who, according to MBh.j I, Ixxv, were taught S&mkhya 
by N4rada. The commentator explains that therefore they begat no children. Similarly Sanaka and his brethren, 
who, according to tradition, took a very prominent part in the promulgation of the Bh4gavata religion, refused to 
beget children {Bhdg, P., HI, xii, 4). 

^ This is the convenient name given by Professor Hopkins to the Brahmanical teaching of the Vpanishads 
before it had developed into the later VManta. 
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quarrel wliicli (like the wrath of Peleus’ son) created the devastating war of the MahdbMrata, 
and who consented to the poljandrous marriage of his daughter with the Panda vas. Pravahana 
Jaivali was a Panchrda Kshattriya, who according to the Chhdrbd6jj/a Upanishad,^ silenced the 
Brahmaiias and taught the Brahmaiia Gautama. He even (V, iii, 7) claimed that his system 
of religious thought belonged to the Kshattriya class alone* 

At the time of the Mahabharata War, a tribe in close connection with these PaSclialas 
was that of the Srihjayas. So far back as the period of the Atharva Yeda^ these people were 
noted as enemies of what was perhaps the most typical Brahmaiia tribe in India, —— that of 
Bhrigu, It was a descendant of Bhriga, Parasu Rama, who is said to have wiped the 
Kshattriyas o:ffi the face of the earth. 

In the eleventh Izhanda of the 5th praptlth%ha of the Chlidniogija Upanisliad just quoted, we 
come to the Kaikeya country in the Panjab, west of the Madhyadesa. Five great theologians went 
to the Brilhmana Uddalaka with hard questions, which he could not answer j so he sent them on to 
Asvapati, the Kshattriya king of Kaikeya, and brother-in-law of DasarathaT’, and it was he v^ho solved 
their difficulties. Nor were the doctrines of the Outland always considered as orthodox. The 
teaching of Svarjit of Gandhira is made short work of by the author of BitapatJia Brdhnana^ VIII, 
i, 4, 10, who contemptuously compares it to the words of a Kshattriya ( Edjanya ). 

If we go further back to Vedic times, we see traces of the same contest between what was 
subsequently Brahmanical orthodoxy and Kshattriya miortliodoxy in the famous struggle between 
Yasishtha and Visvamitra for possession of the sacrificial gifts of king Sudas. At this stage of 
history, the Aryans had not penetrated so far into India as they had at the time of the Mahabharata 
"War, and the scene of the combat is hence further west, — in the Panjab, — but the relative 
positions are notewortliy. Yasishtha, the Brahmana, was far to the west, while VisvAmitra, the 
Kshattriya, came from the Gangetic Doab. 

In later times, to the south of the Madhyad^a, in the north of what rs now Gujarat and 
Rajputaaa, were the Y^davas, and we shall see that it was amongst them that the unorthodox 
Bh^gavata Religion arose.^ 

Putting accidental alliances and enmities to one side, any one who takes a general view of the 
Mahabharata War will recognize that here the same state of affairs is reproduced. On one side were 
the Kurus, inhabitants of the central MadhyadMa, supported by the Brahmanical caste represented 
by Drona. On the other side were the Panchiilas, the YAdavas, and the Matsyas of the Southern 
PanjAb. The protagonists on this side were the polyandrous Pandavas, whose chief hero won the 
decisive combat of the battle by inflicting a stroke which, to Kuru eyes, was against the rules of 
Aryan warfare.® 


^ I, viii, 1 , and V, iii ff. C/. Brihad^Tanyaka, YI, ii, Iff, 6 xix, 1. 

^ VMmiki, JRdm&%ana, II, i, 2. 

8 The anti-Brahmanist tendency of the Bh^avata Eeligion is well illustrated by the story of AmbarJsha, as 
told by PriyS-disa, the commentator of the Bhakia-mdla. Durvasas, the Br&hraan, has insulted a Bhagavata 
Kshattriya (Ambarlsha). He is pursued by Vishnu’s discus, and after appealing without effect to Brahma and 
Siva, is constrained at length to appeal to Bhagavat (Vishnu). Vishnu tells him that he (Vishnu) had formerly 
three (lualities, i, e., (1) that of proteoting suppliants ; (2) that of destroying distress, and (3) that of being the god 
of Brdhwaija-hood {Brdhmanya-ddva). “ Now I no longer honour these qualities,” says he, for they have been 
put aside by my new quality of tenderness to bhaktaa {hhakta-idtsalya).” 

Evan so late as the 11th century A. D., the country inhabited by the Kurus was looked upon as the true home 
of Brahmanical orthodoy. In the second act of the PrabTjdhachandrddaya, we have the unorthodox Ch&rvaka 
congratulating king Mahamdha that all the world has abandoned the V^das, and that euen in the land of the Kurus 
nothing IS to be feared from learning or knowledge. TSm kuru-kiUtrd-^dishu tdvad dMna svapnd ’pi na vtdyd^ 
^rahCdhO-^dayah iankaniyaK 
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We see again tlie same state of affairs in the language of India; the Linguistic Survey of 
India shows that there is a central language of the Madhjad^sa, and round it, west, south and east, 
a group of languages which are all much more closely related to each other than any of them is to the 
central one* It has long been suggested’that these facts point to what may, for convenience sake, 
be called the existence of two Aryan invasions of India at widely separate epochsAo The descendants 
of one of these swarms were the Brahmiuized occupiers of the Madhyadesa, while the descendants 
of the other were the people who inhabited what we may call the once unorthodox outer band. In 
this light, the war of the Mahdbhdrata resolves itself into a struggle for supremacy between the two 
nationalities, as well as into a struggle between unorthodoxy and Erahmaism. In the struggle, the 
Kshattriya party vanquish the Brahmanical, but the victors were ultimately compelled to yield to 
those whom they had conquered. Hothing is more interesting in the history of Indian civilization 
than the skill displayed by the Brahmans, in gradually, with their characteristic astuteness, 
drawing the unorthodox Bhagavatas, and their allies the followers of Samkhya-yoga, into their fold, 
and in enlisting their aid in the struggles against Buddhism. 

The BhSigavata Religion was a very old one, — certainly older than Panini, who mentions 
■bhakti applied to Yasudeva in one of his sutras ( lY, iii, 85, 98 Its founder was K^risliiaa 
YAsudeva, — ^ not the mythological Krishna of later Hindu legend, — but the actual person to whom 
the myths became attached, and who must be identified with the Krishna Devakiputra mentioned as 
a disciple of Ghora Angirasa in Chlidndogya Upamshad, III, xvii, 6. Krishna Yasudeva was 
a Kshattriya, and a member of the Satvata or Sattvata sept of the YAdava tribe. In the older 
parts of the Mahdbhdrata this Krishna appears in the two-fold character of a mighty warrior and of 
a religious teacher. He was the traditional founder of this religion which was strictly monotheistic, 
the object of worship being named Bhagavat, the Adorable One,’’ and its followers calling 
themselves BhAgavatas, the worshippers of Bhagavat. Its practical teaching was strongly ethical 
from the Kshattriya point of view. The religion was at first adopted by the people of Yfisud^va’s 
tribe, the Yadavas, especially by those of the Satvata^^ gept to which he himself belonged; and 
gradually spread beyond the national limits into other parts of India. Hence, in later writings, 
we often find the name Satvata used as a synonym for Bhagavata without any ethnic signification 
whatever. 

Before the time of PAnini, its founder, as has happened to other similar cases in India, became 
deified, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva, he was identified with the Bhagavat. Long 
afterwards, his proper name, Krishna, received the same honour. Other names given to the 
Supreme in later times were Purusha or ‘‘the Male” (probably borrowed from S a mkhya-yoga) 
Narayana, and so forth, but the oldest and the original name was, as has been said, Bhagavat. The 
passage just quoted from Panini shows that in his time his worshippers were also called Yasud6vakas 
and ( from the name of Krishna’s chief disciple) Arjunakas. 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by which this doctrine was 
reached, but to me it appears more than probable that it was a development of the 
Stin-worsliip that was the common, heritage of both branches of the Aryan people, the 
Eranian and the Indian. All the legends dealing with the origins of the BhAgavata Religion 
are connected in some way or other with the sun. According to Mahdbhdrata (xii, 1298»$), 


10 Or we may put it that the invasion lasted for several centuries, and that the latest comers were of a stock 
different from that of the earliest ones. 

See Kielhorn in LB. A. S,, 1908, ,p. 505. Neither PSnini nor Patanjali states in so many words that 
V^sud^va is the name of a deity. The latter treats it merely as a proper name ; but the application of the 
technical word hTiakti to VAsudfeva makes it difficult to imagine who else can be intended, if it be not the God. To 
the present day, the most holy verse of the BhAgavata teaching is the “ twelve syllable mantro,” i. e., to »ama 
Bhagavatt VdiSUd^vdya. 

” qf. MBK, II, 11S6-7 i 1336-7 ; IV, 85, 140 ; XVI, 74, 91-4, IIS. 
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the Bhagarat himself taught the religion to the seer NArada, who taught it to, amongst others, 
the sun, who communicated it to mankind. The greatest and most worshipped of all the 
incarnations of the Bhagavat, — that of Eama-chandra, — was by human origin a descendant 
of the sun. Several of the legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected with the 
sun. Sugriva, Rama’s ally, had the sun for his father. Many stories are told about Draupadi, 
the wife of the five Pandavas, but in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bh/igavatas, the Bhahta-mdla, 
only one is thought worthy of mention, and that is connected with a miracle performed by 
Krishna with the aid of a marvellous cooking-pot given to her by the sun, SatrAjit, Krishna's 
father-in-law was a sun-worshipper, and received from the luminary a jewel which became the 
subject of many stories. One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical literature 
was Yajnavalkya. According to the Vishnu JPurdna ( III, v, -E . ) he refused to obey his 
preceptor’s command to join in worship with people whom he styled miserable and inefficient 
Brahmans.” He explained that he acted “in” or “for hhaldV^'^^ (the MSS. diffier) and 
rejected so much of the Yajtir V^da as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and schismatical White Yajur Veda of its 
own. With this he betook himself to Janaka, a famous king of the Outland, the legendary 
father-in-law of Rama-chandra, and intimately connected with the origins of the Bh^avata 
monotheism. The Brihaddranyaha Upanishad (III, i) of this Vida tells how he discussed 
religious matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed with and silenced 
orthodox Brahmans. According to Bhagavata eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes 
through the sun on its way to the Bhagavat after death. Nimbaditya, the earliest of the 
modern Bhagavata reformers, commenced his career by causing the sun to stand still, and was 
an incarnation of the sun. Even at the present day the sun is given the title of “Bhagavat” 
by the peasants of Northern India. In modern language Bhagavat Sdrya^ the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Suruj Bhagavdn. Finally, in the latter stages of the Bhagavata Religion, the Bhagavat 
is identified with Yishnu, a deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as 
a sun-god. 

We know little about the Bhagavata Religion as it was originally promulgated by Kiish^ 
Yasud^va, The usual tradition is that it was taught by the Deity Himself to the ancient Rishi 
Narada, who taught it to various saints, including the Sun. The Sun told it to the Rishis in his 
train, who taught it to the Gods, who taught it to Asita, a famous Hindu worthy, the traditional 
Simeon of Buddhism, though not a Buddhist. From Asita it spread over the world through various 
channels. 

Modern Bhagavatas recognize two great teachers of their Religion. One of these was the 
NArada just mentioned, to whom is attributed a work entitled the N dradiya-hhahtisdstra. It 
possesses great authority. Equally esteemed is the collection of Bdndilya-bhaktisutras. Like the 
other it is of modern origin. The author to whom it is attributed, composed the 'Sdndilya-vidyd 
quoted in the Chhdndogya Upanishad, III, xiv,^^ 

The doctrines of tlie BhAgavata Religion will be discussed on a later page. Here we may 
briefly say, that in contradistinction to the Pantheistic Brahmaism of the MadhyadSsa, it was from 
the beginning strongly monotheistic. It also taught that the Supreme Deity was infinite, 
eternal, and full of grace (prasfirda), and that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual 
hliss near him. 


This is impoxtant for what follows. 

This famoxis description of Brahma closely agrees with the idea of the deity found in Bhagavata scriptures. 
It is noteworthy that Samkarfich^lrya {V^d&nta-sfitras, III, iii, 19, 31 and elsewhere) maintains that it does not teach 
the knowledge of the Highest Brahma, who is destitute of constitnents. (III, iii, 19, 32) who was himself 

a Bh&gavata, quotes the text with approval, 
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As Professor Garbe has well remarked in India there has always been manifest a strong 
tendency to combine religion with philosophy, and this being fostered by the speenktire inclinations 
of the Kshattriya caste, it followed that as time went on, and as interest in philosophical question 
spread among the people of India, this monotheism, as expressed in their BhSgavata Religion, wa» 
given a philosophical basis. We have seen that the pantheistic Brahmaism was radically oppose d 
to this monotheistic belief, and the professors of the latter naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which sprang up in the freer atmosphere of the less Brahmanized outer band of nationalities • 
These were the ancient Samkhya system, and its daughter the Yoga, 


Samkhya is a purely atheistical system of dualism. It recognises nothing but countless eternally 
existing souls (or males, purusha')^ and matter. It is the oldest philosophical system of India, 
and had arisen in the eastern portion of our outer band where for centuries it had developed 
unregarded by the Brahmans to its west. It is not till after the time of the Buddha that we see 
traces of its influence upon BrahmaismA^ Besides that of the Bhagavatas, several other Indian 
Religions owe their philosophy to Samkhya or Yoga : such are the forms of belief founded by the 
Si va-wor shipping Saktas and Pasupatas,^^ not to mention the far more important Buddhism and 
Jainism. 


I have above referred to the Yoga system of philosophy, as the ‘‘daughter*’ of Samkhya 
This is true only of the system, not of Y6ga itself. According to Samkhya, the soul obtains release 
from personality and transmigration by contemplation on the nature of the soul and matter. The 
system does not trouble itself with the ethical side of life. This deficiency was supplied by the 
Y6ga system. As Garbe points out,i^ in the Bhagavad GUd^ which is largely influenced by both 
Samkhya and Y oga, the word yoga is employed to mean the teaching in regard to duty, while 
samkhya is, in contradistinction, used to mean the abstract theory of right knowledge. The 
conception of Yoga — the abstraction of the thought from the outer world, and the internal 
concentration of the mind, — was very old in India. Originally a belief in the superhuman powers 
which could be gained by this concentration ( a kind of Shamanism ), it became a branch of 
philosophy when this acquired power was intended to be utilized for the obtainment of the 
knowledge demanded by Samkhya. The interaction of the two currents of thought was certainly 
older than Buddhism,20 and, as we have it now, it was systematized in the second century B. C., long 
after the rise of Buddhism, by Patanjali. But, as a branch of the Samkhya system, — Samkhya-y6ga 
as it is called, — it was then no new thing. The Bhagavata scriptures continually refer to 
Samkhya-yoga, but never to Patanjali. According to them the author of the system was 
Hiranyagarbha “ and no other, ”2i Tbe teaching of y6ga inculcates morality, a feature which 
was almost wanting in Samkhya; and the strong ethical tendency of the Bhagavata Religion 
led it to ally itself with the yoga development of Samkhya, rather than with the original system of 
philosophy. 


Bhagavad Gitd, p. 28. 

16 Hardly, however, so ancient as the un systematized Brahmaism of the older Upanishads ; Garbe, S&mTchya 
Bhilosophie, p. 7. 

ii" Garbe, Bdmkhya Fhilosophie, p, 15, 

18 It is worth noting that in the Ndrdyaniya (13293) the close connexion between the Taishnava Bh^gavataa 
and the Saiva worshippers is strongly insisted upon. 

18 Sdihkhya PhilosopUe, p. 44 and elsewhere, 2® See Senart, Origines BuddJiiques, pp. 17 ff. 

81 See N&r^yantya, 13703. Mann Sv&yambhnva was called Hiranyagarbha, and his danghter, B^vahfiti, was 
the mother of Kapila. This tends to show that, traditionally, T6ga was older than S&mkhya. 
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Bat Samkbya has no God, nor, originally, had Yoga. There is no room for the deity in these 
philosophies. On the other hand the Bh-S^gavata Religion was not only tbeistie but was 
monotheistic. How were these two opposing theories as to the soul’s relation to the Infinite to be 
reconciled ? The Bhagayatas solved the puzzle by giving Saihkhja-yoga a God. 

The Yoga system agrees with Saihkhya, and differs from that of the Bhagavatas, in its definition 
of salvation, or release,*’ as the absolute isolation of the soul, which remains henceforth for ever 
without consciousness of any kind. On the other hand, the prominent characteristic of the Yoga 
system as distinguished from the Saihkhya is that it is theistic (^sesvciJ'tz ), while the latter is atheistic 
(nirisvara). Samkhja philosophy gives no place for God in the arrangement of its principles. 
The Yoga system oa the other hand adds a God, and thereby disturbs the philosophy. In order 
to avoid this disturbance as much as possible, the Yoga tsvara is described as merely a particular 
soul, possessed of supreme knowledge and power. He is not the origin of other souls, but is quite 
distinct from them. He is gracious and merciful, and can influence the connexion of the other 
souls with matter. He is hence able to assist these souls in their efforts to obtain the release 
defined above. It has long been recognized^^ that the Yoga system adopted this theism, in order 
to make its teaching acceptable to wider circles. The conception of God has really nothing to 
do with its system of philosophy, and was added on to it from outside without organically 
affecting it. Although the Yoga God may help a soul to obtain release, his help is not necessary. 
All that he does is at most to put the soul into the right way of understanding its connexion 
with matter. That the conception of God, — a monotheos — was taken from the 
Bhftgavata Religion there can be no doubt. The fact was admitted so long ago as 1883 by 
Raj6ndra Lala Mitra on p. 28 of his translation of the loga-siltras. 

On the other hand, the Bhagavata Religion was counter-influenced by the philosophy to which it 
had allied itself ; while it gave theism to Yoga, it took in exchange the general conception of 
Yoga, 28 but in doing so altered the meaning of the woi’d from “ concentration of thought ” to 
“devotion to God.” 

In later writings of the sect we can trace the various changes of signification through which the 
word has passed. Professor Garbe points out that in the Bhagavad Gttd, it sometimes means the 
regular yoga practices of the Yoga philosophy, but more often signifies “ devotion to God.” In 
combination with other words we have harma-y^ga in the sense of the disinterested practice of duty 
or morality, in contradistinction jndna-ybga^ the Samkbya unmoral system of contemplation on the 
distinction between the soul and matter. The Bhagavata Furdna, III, xxiv ff. makes much the same 
distinction. 

In later times the expression Icarma^ytga^ under Brahmanical influence gradually lost its moral 
aspect, and became identified with the Icarma-mdrga of the Miradmsri system, and we see this fully 
developed in the Arthapahchalca of Ndrdyanayarivrdj,^^ which mentions five updyas or ways to 
God, ; — (1) Idarnm^^yoga \ (2) jhanaydga ; (S) hhakti-yoga ; (A) prapatti-y6ga ; {h') dclidryd^ 

hkimdna'-yoga. The fir^t is now represented as the whole Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smdrta 
ceremonies, along with fasts and other observances. These give purification, and, having attained 
this by the performance of the proper yoga practices, the devotee is led to the stage of jhdna-yoga, 


Sae, for iaatanoe, G-arhe, Sdmlchya imd Toga in Grundfiss dor Indo^Aflschen Philologie und Altortumshindei 

p. So. 

See Garbe, Bhagavad p. 43* 

; See Professor k. G. Bhandarkar, Report o% the Search for Sanskrit MSS» in the Bombay Presidency during 
the year 1883*84, p. 68. 
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which is now no longer fimkliya philosophy, but consists in concentrating the mind upon Vasudeva. 
This leads to the third and highest stage, — bhah!i-y6ga^ in which the devotee sees nothing 
but the deity. The two remaining ways are resorts for the weaker brethren, and do not concern us 
here.25 

In tracing the development of the meaning of the word yoga, we have, however, anticipated 
events. When we branched off on to that subject we were in presence of the monotheistic 
Bhagavata Religion in alliance with the Yoga system. In the second stage of its existence 
•sve find this religion in process of Brahmanization. It was, as we have seen, radically 
opposed to the pantheistic Brahmaism of the Brahmans of the Madhyadesa, but the latter 
conquered it and absorbed it. The incorporation was carried out in exactly the same 
way as that in which we see Brahmanism extending its frontiers amongst aboriginal tribes 
at the present day. We have the process before our eyes. Animism is discovered to 
be orthodoxy. Local aboriginal deities are discovered to be identical with Siva or some 
other member of the Brahman pantheon, and the distinction of caste is conferred upon 
the converts. In other respects the aboriginal customs and belief are at first left 
untouched and are allowed to develop of themselves into one of the many branches of modern 
Hinduism. 

So was it with the Bbagavatas. Professor Garbe^^ has suggested, and it seems to me 
that his suggestion bears upon its face the greatest probability, that the immediate cause was 
the struggle for life and death between Brahmaism and Buddhism. The period of absorption 
(30(» B.O. to 0 A.D.), which has been fixed on entirely different grounds, exactly agrees 
with the requirements of this supposition. The purely atheistic Buddhism, also an offshoot 
of Srimkhya-yoga, was naturally farther removed from the Bhagavata monotheistic position 
than the Pantheism of the Briihmans, and the latter won over the Bbagavatas as their allies, 
the price paid being the identification of Vasudiva with the Brahmanical Yishnu, and the 
admission of the Brahmanical orthodoxy of the Kshattriya monotheism. The result was 
a cult of Bralimaized anbi-Brahmaists. The treaty of peace is found in the older portions of 
the Bhagai>ad GUd which belong to this time.^^ These are the earliest available documents 
I'eferring to the teaching of the school. Already Vasudeva lias been identified with Yishnu, 
but not with the Brahma of the Upanishads ; and the personal name of the warrior 
Krishna, the founder of the religion, who, under his family name bad been deified as V'jisudeva, 
is now also given admission to the Hindu pantheon, as that of an incarnation of the same 
deity. Brahmanism has now become master of the souls of India, and has imposed upon 
them chains, — light enough it must be admitted — from which they have never been 
released* 

As time went on, the Bhagavata Eeligion became more and more Brahmaized. We 
see this earliest in the later parts of the Bhagavad GUd, which belong to the first two centuries 
of our era. In Northern India, where the Bralimanic influence of the Madhyadesa was 
strongest, we even see the Bhiigavatas adopting the Brahmaism of the Upanishads: but they 


25 The value of the T6"a system of philosophy is recognized by Bbagavatas down to the present day. A legend 
of the Bhagavata Pur$. 73 .a is still popular, and is referred to by Malik Mul^ammad in his Padumdwatt (dOM, 245), 
which was written 1540 A. D. Malik Muliammad says chhara7^^ Mja JcirLmna leara sdjd, “They (sc. yOgh) 
can destroy the* well- planned actions (even) of Kpshna.” The commentator explains that this is a reference 
to Bhdgavata Pitrdoj-a, X, Ivii, 29. Akn^ra, who was a proficient in yoga, fled in terror from Dvtok^ on hearing 
of the death of Satadhanu. Krishna thereupon became powerless land disease, famine, and other calamities, 
superna tural and physical, assailed Dvorak Krishna advised the people to call him back. They did so, and 
peace and plenty again reigned in the country. 

26 Bhag, Ot, p. 35. 


2T Garbe, op. cii,, p. 37. 
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never made it a real vital part of their religion. It was added on as loosely as their own 
theism had in former times been added to the Yoga philosophy. It never worked itself into 
the texture of the doctrines, but is proclaimed and recognized as truth, or silently ignored 
almost according to the passing mood of the votary. We may say that the text-book of 
one form of this semi-Brahmaized Bhiigavata religion is the li^drdyaniya section of the 'Sdnii 
Parvan of the Malidbhdrata, which is one of the latest portions of the epic (between 200 and 
400 A.D.), and of which a summary is given below. In this, while the influence of Brahmaism 
is clearly visible, the old Samkhya-yoga doctrines still form the essential groundwork of the 
teaching. 

The Pldi'dy'intya sometimes alludes to the religion which it teaches as the doctrine of the 
Bhugavatas, and sometimes as that of the Pancharjitras. The two terms are not exactly 
synonymous, for the Pancharatras^s formed only one sect of the great Bhagavata Religion, 
Professor Bhandarkar-® tells us that DhruvasSna I, one of the earliest princes of the Valabhi 
Dynasty {circ, 530 A.D.) is called a Bhagavata, and Bana (c/rc. 600 A.D.) in the 8th chapter of 
the llanlia'Ckariia mentions both Bhugavatas and Pahcharatras. 

In the early part of the ninth century, 'Samkaracharya systematized the Brahmaist Pantheism, 
and founded the modern Vedanta philosophy with its doctrine of mdyd^ or illusion. In 
a well-known passage of his commentary on the Brahma-siitras (II, ii, 42-45 ) he combats the 
Bhagavata doctrine ( which he also calls Pancharfitra ) and asserts its incompleteness and 
unorthcdoxy. 

I have said that the Brahmaist influence upon the Bhagavata religion had been strongest 
in Northern India. In Southern India, where the old monotheistic SAihkhya-yoga basis had been 
preserved in greater purity, SAmkara*s doctrines were vigorously opposed. The best known 
i’eply is that of Ramanuja ( himself a convert to the Pancharatra religion ) who, in his 
commentary on the same Brahmas utr as (early part of the I2th century) strongly maintained 
the orthodoxy of the Pancharatra cult, and asserted that its dogmas were in essential 
agreement with the Tlpanishads. He accepted the original Brahma-sutraSi but interpreted them 
differently from Samkara. 

Later in the same century, another Bh%avata convert from Saivism, Anandatirtha or 
Madhvacharya, also attacked 'Samkara, and maintained that his doctrines of mdyd and the unity 
of the spirit with the Supreme Brahma, were but Buddhist nihilism in disguise.®® He 
went further than RAmanuja, — who, at least nominally, found a Brahmaist basis for the 
Bbdgavata Religion, — and propounded a doctrine of duality, laying particular stress on the five 
eternal distinctions, between ( 1 ) God and the soul, ( 2 ) God and matter, ( 3 ) the soul and 
matter, ( 4 ) one soul and another, and ( 5 ) one material object and another. 

Anandatirtha’s teaching has remained in Southern India, but Ramanuja’s was carried north 
by Ramaiianda to the Valley of the Ganges, and there, in its turn, superseded the prevailing 
pseudo- Brahmaism which was current under the influence of the Madhyadesa, and developed 
through the preaching of Kabir, Tulasi-dasa, and many other reformers of less importance, into the 
Hhakti Religion of northern India. This Bhakti Religion is still in its essence strongly 


* The name is a derivative of Pancha-r&tra, a period of five nights, and probably refers to the five sacrifices 
performed by the sect. See note to NClirdyar^iyat 12847, below. 

Op, cit, 72, 

See Bhandarkar, ojp. cit,, p. 74, from which the following account of l-nandatirtha’s teaching s taken. 
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monotiieistic, and in spite of \rhat we are told bj writers about India, it is no more polytheistic 
than was that of the Jew who wrote the Eighth Psalm. Just as the Psalmist believed in one 
God, 'Hohhn, and at the same time speaks of man as ‘‘a little lower than the angels” 

(8^), so the modern Hindu believes in the existence of one personal God, Bhagavat, 
NarAyana, Furusha, Yasudeva, or Yishnu, whom he calls a diva, and \^ho created Brahma, Siru 
and countless other beings, divine but finite, also called deva, to work his will. The fact that we 
translate the word uniformly by “ God,” whatever idea it expressed in the original, does not 
prove that the Bhagavatas are polytheists. It is true that these subordinate devas are objects of 
adoration ; but many Christians, who adore persons other than the Supreme, would be most 
indignant if they were told that they were not monotheists. The Bh^gavata scriptures, 
continually insist that a true believer must be a monotheist, — an eMntin. This word 
which literally means ‘‘‘ devoted to one,” cannot be interpreted as meaning devoted to one amongst 
several Gods.'’ The context, and the whole course of the argument shows that it can only be 
translated as “ solely devoted to The One.” 

It is well-known that the great characteristic of the Religion is bhakti, or faith devoted 
to the Supreme.” It has often been discussed whether this characteristic is of Indian origin, 
or is a later addition borrowed from Nestoriaii Christianity The subject has been last considered 
by Professor Garbe in his translation (pp. 29 ff.) of the Bliagavad Gita, and his arguments as to 
the Indian origin of this phase of religion, and as to the pre-Christian application of the word 
to the idea are conclusive. In the first place, a monotheistic religion, in which the object of 
worship was looked upon as a kindly, not a terrible, deity, would naturally beget the feeling of 
blioTiii in the hearts of his worshippers ; but Professor Garbe shows that the word itself was used 
in Pali scriptures in this sense in the 4th century B. 0., and that PAnini, as has already been 
stated, probably in the same century actually speaks of hhahii dedicated to YAsud^va, That 
bhalcti, under this name, formed a constituent doctrine of the original Bhagavata Religion before 
the 4th century B. C., we cannot prove, but the feeling existed in India from the earliest times 
and was not confined to the Bhagavatas, though it was amongst them that it subsequently received 
its full development as a cardinal point in the religious attitude of the soul to the Supreme, We 
see what it is difficult to distinguish from bJialcH even in the Yaruna hymns of the IRig YedaJ^ 
But there is no room for the idea in the impersonal pantheism of Brahmaism, and it is therefore 
natural that the occurrence of the word in early Sanskrit literature should be rare. India owes 
the preservation of the idea of faith to the Bhagavatas, 

The object of this devoted faith is The One God, Bhagavat, NarAyana, Purusha, or YasudSva, 
existing from eternity and to eternity. He is defined as The Endless {ananid). The Imperishable 
{achjutd)^ and The Indestructible (aiindsin). He is the Creator of all things out of matter, ^3 to 


On the present occasion I avoid disenssingr the question of the relationship of Christianity to the modem forma 
of the Bhakti Religion; hut it is necessary to state that I believe that these have been in many particulars influence 
by the cognate doctrines of the Nestorians of Southern India. RAmAnuja, who was brought up as a Vedantist, 
studied, Hved most of his life, and became a PAficharAtra, within a few miles of the Hindii-Christian Shrine of 
St. ThomA Similarly MadhvAchArya was horn at TJdipi, near Kaly An, where there was an ancient Christian 
bishopric. 

mg Vida, II, 28 ; Y, 85 ; Yll, 86-S9- I have to thank Mr. Tawney for these references. See also Mas 
Miiller, Ancient Sanshrib Literature, pp. SS*? 

33 I find different statements about matter. The original belief of the BhAgavatas seems to have been that 

matter was the first thing created ont of nothing ( 5drl not ty fHe Bhagavat, 

hnt sometimes we notice 'echoes of the SSinikhya-j&ga theory of the independent pre-existence of matter from aU 
eternity. 
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,Tbicli is <^iren the SMkhya name of Prakriti, Pradhana, or the Indiscrete (avyahta). From Him 
issue all °soal 3 , which henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals. He has created Brahma, 
Siva and the countless subordinate deities to carry out his orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate the true religion. He generally leaves the burden of ruling the earth upon their 
shoulders but, as occasion demands, from time to time in His infinite grace He 

Himself becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin, or His followers from trouble. The greatest 
and most perfect incarnations are those of Rama-chandra and Krishna, but there are twenty-four 
( not the usual ten ) in all 35. India, again, owes the preservation of the idea of a God of 
Grace, — of the Fatherhood of God, — to the Bha.gavatas, 

There is the usual theory of aeons ( hdpa ), each divided into four ages ( yuya ). At the 
end of a Jcalpa, the universe is absorbed into primeval matter and thence into the Bhagavat, 
awaiting emissioa again in the creation at the commencement of another halpa. 

Turnin- to the relationship of the individual soul to God, it is most probable 3® that from 
the earliest times the soul was not looked upon as eternally self-existent from the past. Each 

eonl was considered to be an eternal part of the Supreme, emitted by Him and given 

separate existence. On the other hand, once so emitted, a soul exists for ever and ever as an 
independent entity. It may be taken as certain 37 that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul was an essential part of the original Bhagavata Religion. 

We may also say with certainty that from the earliest stages of their Religion the 
Bhfi-avatas have shared the universal Indian belief in the transmigration of souls, and in the 
iuevtoble sequence of cause and effect. Everything that a man does is at once an effect of 
things that, have gone before, and a cause of things to come. These causes and effects cling 
to the particular soul that produces them, and determine its fate after death. As a man 
soweth, so shall he reap, and the harvest is the weary round of perpetual transmigration. All 
the reli'o-ious systems of ludia have been based on the principle that it is possible to break the 

chain of cause and effect, and so to “release ’’the soul from the necessity of rebirth. They 
differ in the means proposed for effecting this, and in their accounts of what becomes of the 

sonl when so released. The Mimamsa method of release consists in the due performance 
of ceremonial works. That of the VSdanta is recognition of the identity of the soul 
with the Pantheos. And that of the Samkhya is recognition of the dual nature of soul and 

xaatter. 


M Tki of vrasS.ia or grace has formed an essential part of tie BUgavata Eeligion, so far back as 

Ttor tnre takes ns It is true that the same doctrine appears in the TJpanishads bat only in the latest ones (Kapha, 
T on VI, III ' 20 • VI 21 5 Mimd, HI. ii, 8 : See Hopkins, Great Kfio. 188). It is kenoe reasonable to assume 
JbTt S ’these cases it has been borrowed from the Bhtgavatas. Indeed it is difficult to see how such a doctrine 
cotaa form part of tbe pantlieistio Brahmaism. 

SS The following is tie usual Het of these inoamations. ( 1) The Pish, ( 2 ) The Boar. ( 3 ) Tke TorfoUe, ( 4 ) 
The Man-lion (3) The Dwarf, (6) Paratu-rama, (7) Eama-ohandra, (S) Kpahna, (9) The Buddha, (10) The 
Ml ^ iheVyasa, (12) Prithu, (13) Hari, (14) The Swan, ( toiisa), (15) Manvantara, (16) The Sacri- 

SaMiita.1. vii, 4). (17) Eishahha, ( 18 ) Hayagnlva. ( 19 ) Dhrnva. ( 20 ) Dl^nv^tmu. 

21) NMaandNarayana, (22) DattatrSya, (23) Kapila, (24) Sanaka and his brethren, hiote that Ho. 13, 
Hari, is not the Supreme Himself, but an inoarnation. 

Garbe, BJiag. PP* 


G-arbe, ih.) p. 53. 
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Putting the Mimamsa doctrine of works to one side, we have before us three alternative 
systems of philosophy. In one (the Samkhya ) there is an assertion of two co-existent 
eternal principles. In the second ( the Vedanta), the predominance of the intellectual princi- 
ple is asserted, and this in the end necessarily leads to the negation of the opposite principle. 
The third,*— that of the Bhagavatas — argues that the Supreme Being carries within His own 
nature ‘‘an element fi*ora which the material universe originates ; an element, which indeed is 
not an independent entity, like the pradhdna of the Siiihkhyas, but which at the same time is 
not ail unreal mdijd (as the Vedantists assert), but quite as real as any other part of the 
Deity’s own nature,’* 

Modern BhTigavata doctors arrange souls under four classes, according to their position in 
regard to release. These are (1) those who are devoted to things of this life (fiaddka), and 
who are not on the way of salvation; (2) those who desire salvation, but have not yet become 
fit for it imumvh^hx) ; (o) the pure in heart, who are devoted only to the Bhagavat, and who 
are thus on the way of salvation (hevala) ; and (4) the saved (mukta). These last enjoy 
a perpetual independent existence of never-ending bliss at the feet of the Supreme (BLigavat-pada). 
Their only joy is waiting upon Him (kaimlcarga) , they become like Him, and remain in peace.^^ 
Note that they become Uha Him. They do not become Him, or the same as Him. There is no 
absorption into the Supreme, as taught by the Vedanta, nor is there the loss of all consciousness 
that is aimed at by the Samkhyas. The doctrine that the released soul has an everlasting 
individual conscious existence “near the Lord,” has been the persistent mark of the Bhagavata 
religion down to the present day. Here we have another debt which India owes to the 
Bhagavatas, the belief in the immortality of the soul. 

The principles according to which creation is developed resemble closely those of Samkhya- 
yoga, but, owing to the assumed difficulty of bringing the purely spiritual Supreme into 
connexion with matter, the initial stages are more complicated, and the terminology is not 
always the same. The Bhagavat, or (as he is usually called when looked upon as the Creator) 
Vasudeva, in the act of creation produces from Himself, not only praJenii, the indiscrete primal 
matter of the Sumkhyas, but also a vyuka or phase of conditioned spirit coXlodi saihharsham. 
From the combination of samicarshana and prakriti spring manan^ corresponding to the Sjiihkhya 
b^iidki or intelligence,^® and also a secondary phase of conditioned spirit called pradyumna. 
From the association of prady^imna with manas spring the Samkhya akanikdra or consciousness, 
and also a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit known as aniruldha. From the association of 
anirudlha with akumhdra spring the Samkhya makdbhuias or elements, with their qualities, and 
also Brahma, who from the elements, fashions the earth and all that it contains.^^ I have put 
all this quite shortly, as full accounts can be found in Oolebrooke’s Essays (I, 4B7 ff*), and in 
Professor Barnett’s English translation of the Bhagavad Gitd (pp* 48 fP.), 

The Bhagavata eschatology of the saved is peculiar and interesting. It need not be given 
here as it will be found in the Ndrdgamya below (v. 13B83), 


Thibaut, Translation of VidAnta-sHiras, I, oxvii, with one or two verbal alterations. 

39 There is a fifth class, which hardly concerns ns, vig., the nitya-muhta, or those who, like the Bhagavatas 
personal attendants, are saved froxn the moment of coming into existence. 

^0 Often, however, confused with the SS^khya manas, which is a later stage of creation. 

Of. mrCI/yaniya, 12393, 13034. It will be observed that .several of the Simkhya categories, viz., the snhtile 
elements, the ten organs of sense, and the Samkhya manas are omitted in the above scheme. 130?4» 

omits pradytmna manas. See however, 38603 ff. 
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The twelfth, or Santi, Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata is divided into several sections, the 
latter half ( Chapters 174— 3C7 ) is called the MoksJiadharma Parvan, and a portion of this 
(Chapters S36—353) is called the Is dt dijaniya^ Nearly the whole of the Molcshadharma Parvan, 
consists of lectures on Sathkhya-yoga, together with attempts to reconcile it with Brahmaisra,^3 
One system which I’esults from the attempted reconciliation of these two opposing philosophies 
is attributed to PaTuliakikha, and is explained at some length, but not very clearly, in Chapters 
218,276 and 320 Another attempt at reconciliation is found in Chapters 194, 248 fif. and 
286. They have nothing to do with the Bhagavata teaching, and it is sufficient to refer to 
Professor Hopkins’s excellent account of the various, and somewhat incoherent, doctrines, on 
pp. 14B and 157 ff. of bis Great Epic of India, 

The Ndrdyanipa on the other hand, while claiming to describe Saihkhya-yoga, really 
describes the Bhagavata monotheism as united with this system, but also with more of 
a Brahmaist colouring than we find in the Bhagavad Gitd. It is valuable as, till the formal 
scriptures of the sect are made available, it is the only fairly fnli account of the Pancharlitra 
doctrines that we possess in the original Sanskrit. 

The religious system of modern Aryan India, if we except a few tracts where Siva or 
Durga is the object of worship, is loosely called Vishnuism. Everywhere it is really some 
form or other of Bh§.gavata Monotheism, and the immense importance, for the study of the 
attitude of the modern Hindd mind towards the Supreme, of an accurate acquaintance with the 
system of theology on which it is founded, is my excuse for presenting the following pages to 
the readers of the Indian Antiquary, My own experience is that it is useless to attempt to 
understand the work of the Great Mediseval Bhakti Eeformers, without being familiar at least 
with the Pidrdyaniya, I myself wandered through a maze without a clue till my attention was 
directed to it. All the hhahti writers from Ramanuja down to those of the present day, assume 
the reader’s acquaintance with the principles inculcated therein and in its absence hundreds of 
allusions will be passed over or misunderstood. 

I think there are very few Englishmen who have ever taken the trouble to read it. If it 
bad been more generally known, we should have been spared the frequent mistaken allusions to 
Hindu polytheism, which are a commonplace wherever Indian religions are discussed. At the 
present time it cannot be too emphatically stated that modern Hinduism is at its base 
a religion of MonotheiSm,^^ What follows is a very brief summary of the earlier chapters of 
the Molcshadharma Parvan, succeeded by a pretty fall abstract of the contents of the Ndrdyaniya. 
As to whether the religion here taught is polytheism or monotheism, the reader will now be in 
a position to judge for himself. 


(To de continued^) 


*2 It calls this Brahmaism “ V^d^uta,” but it is hardly necessary to point out that it is much older than the 
developed ** Ved4nia ” of S.aihkarS.charya. 

The gross cloud of combined polytheism and fetishism which covers and hides this monotheism, is kept, even 
by the unlearned Hindfls, upon a different plane of thought. The monotheism has to do with the future life and 
with what we should call salvation,” The polytheism and fetishism ser'^e only for the daily needs of the material 
world. In a country where, as in India, the majority of the people are poor and ignorant, the material overshadows 
the spiritual ; but even the poorest recognizes ( even if he think them too high for him ) the truth of the doctrines 
concerning the One Supremo Beiug, which have descended to him from the Bb^igavatas. 
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SOME ANGLO-I]!iri)IAIs^ WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY LAVINIA MAEY ANSTEY. 

No. III. 

A:mbrose Salisbury. 

( Continued from p» 227 , ) 

From this time until his re-instatement in the Company’s service, in ]672, Salisbury remained 
at Peddapalle and conducted the Company’s investments in much the same \vay as before, at the 
same time, no doubt, carrying on a profitable trade for himself. The correspondence between 
Salisbury at Peddapalle and Mohun and the Council at Masulipatam, from 1670 to 1672, on the 
subject of Saltpetre, the dyeing of Ginghams, ^2 etc., is complete and tells its own story. 

“ Meiclilepatam Generali to Pettepolee. 

Mr Ambrose Salisburpt Being ordered by onr Masters to send them 50 peiccs of Ginghams 
dyed red, which wee Suppose are for an experiment, they being soe small a quantity, and to bee in 
a readiness against the returne of their Shipps from the Bay, which wee presume will bee early in the 
month of December, if not before, you may remember upon yonr departure hence, wee did then 
make it our request unto you that you would undertake the getting of it done at Pettepolee, it being 
the oiiely place in these parts for dying that Colour, which wee now againe desire, and that they may 
bee dved a very good red, and with what possible speed they may bee. Wee endeavoured their 
getting done at Maddapollam^^ where wee provided the Cloth, but the people there not being 
accustomed to that Colour, would not undertake it. The Cloth wee have some dayes since ordered 
to bee sent you from thence directly, which wee hope will arrive soe tymely as that you may 
Seasonably gett it finished. Wee desire you would pardon the trouble which from us is unwillingly 
imposed upon you by Your loving friends to serve you, W. Lakghorne ,* Richard Mohun ; Joseph 
Htnmbks, 

Metchlepatam, the 28t7i Octoher^ 1670.”^® 

MetcTilepatam Generali to Feiiepoke, 

Mr Salushury, Sir, this day was received yours of the 3d Current, 76 which gives us an account 
of your reception of our Generali, wherein wee desired you would take care for the dying of 
fifty peices of Ginghams for the account of our Masters, which wee had then ordered to bee sent from 
Maddapollam, and is, as wee finde by Mr Hopkins’s and Fields last Letter unto us, accordingly 
done. Wee accept of your readiness in the preparation you have already made with the Dyers for the 
more speedy finishing, and returne you our thancks^ desireing you will excuse the trouble wee have 
given you and, according unto your desire, have seut you Eighty Eight Pagos. which, at the rate 
that you informe us they will stand the Company in, or neare it, being one Pago, and three quarters 
per peice, is Eighty Seaven and a halfe. Wee intreate your care in the goodness of the Colour, and 
that you will gett them dyed as Oheape as you can, in both which you Will doe your Selfe noe 
disservice, since you know whoes Ooncernes they are and alsoe oblidge us to continue Your reall 
friends to serve you, W. Langhorne ; Richard Mohun ; Joseph Htnmers. 

Wee have alsoe sent yon according to yonr desire six yards of red broad cloth.77 

Metchlepatam^ the 6th November, 1670/^ 

An Indian cotton cloth, generally striped, see ante, Tol. XXIX., p. 889. 

There is no note of Salisbury's visit to Masulipatam in 1370, but it was probably then that Langhotne 
en<i^uired into his case and formed a favourable estimate of his character. 

Maddapollam (Madhavayapalem) factory, a settlement of the Company, subordinate to Masulipatam, was 
a dep6t for cotton cloths, also a place for ship “build i ng and a health resort, 
w Factory Records, Masulipatam, VoL 5. 

76 This letter does not exist. ” Mciory Records, MasuUpulam, Tol. 5. 
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On the same date {5th Noy. 167- ) the sending of 88 pagodas to SaL^-bury at Peddapalle is 
recorded in the Masulipaiam Consultation Book,^^ where Salisbury is described as “ a person 
experienced in those parts and the Houble. Company having no servant there at present. 

“ Metchlepaiam Generali to Pettefulee. 

Mr Ambrose S'dushury^ Sir, your severall Letters of the 7th were all received the 9th instant 
with some von desired may bee sent the Ho noble Company, which shall aecordirigl)^ bee done. Weeare 
sorry that you made that mibtake about the charge ol dying the Ginghams sent you, which wee now 
finde is 2| Pages. ]'er peice and formerly you advised us was bnt 1| each, which wee had before your 
last acquainted the Agent and CouncLl with, but must now pass for a mistake of yours. Wee then 
sent you according to your desire Eighty Eight Pagos. and now send you more fifty Pages, which, 
after the rate or 2| Pa. per peice, is more than Compleates the Summ you write for [by] halfe 
a Pago. 

Sir, wee desire you will hasten your dispatch what possible you can, for that wee have had 
lately advice from the Bay, a Pattermarr \_pathmar, a courier ] arriveing with us the 7th past, that 
the Bappy Entrance they intended to dispatch from thence the [?] ulto. last month and two More 
immediatly to follow her. The last Ship, the Zant, will bee detained with them untill the 5th of 
December and noe longer. Sir, you now know the longest tyme wee have, therefore pray use all 
dilligence to have them in a readiness against the tyme, but if possible before, for wee would not 
deferr it untill the last. Mr Stiles is dead. Haveing not farther to add, Saveing the committing you 
to the protection of the Allmighty, doe remain, Your loveing friends, W. Langhorne ; Bicbard 
Mohun ; Joseph Hynmers. 

Metchlejpatam the 13^^ November^ 1670.”^® 

“ Metchlepatam Generali to Fettepolee. 

Mr Ambrose Salushury, Our Masters occasions requireing packing trade, and understanding 
from severall of your Letters that its much cheaper to bee had with yon then here, wee have thought good 
by your Peone to send you two hundred Pagos. to provide 1000 Guniieys \jon%^ sacking], Ropes 10 
Candies, Twine 5 Candies, Cotton 5 Candies and of Dungarees \_(iangri^ coarse cotton cloth] of 
12 Covits [of 18 in.] in length, if to bee bought at 6 patch^o to a Pago. 5 or 600 patch, all which 
wee presume you will gett as cheape as you can; and for money, wee shall furnish you withall as the 
necessity shall require, desireing you that you will bee as speedy in your returnes as possible, for 
that wee stand in great need of them, haveing much Cloth still io bee imbaled. The Gmghams wee 
hope you will have in a readiness to bee here against the appointed tyme, which you may conclude 
will not exceed the 10 next month, therefore hasten your quick dispatch, which will undoubtedly 
doe you a kindness With the Company, noe less to us, Your loveing freinds, W. Langhorne; 
Richard Mohun; Joseph Hynmers.®! 

Metchlepatam the 28th November 1670.” 

The abo^e transactions with Peddapalle were entered in the Masulipatam Consultation Book as 
follows : “ Observing the packing Charge of the Honble. Companyes to amount to a considerable 

sume and that supply ed hitherto at worst band, wherein much might be saved by providing the stuff 
from Pettipolee, it was resolved to enorder Mr Salusbury, he living there upon place and the Honble, 
Company having no Factor there, to make a provision of Dungarees, Gunnyes, Cotton Roape and 
twine for their Accompt and to send up to us by Boates : on accompt whereof wee send him new 
pagodaes 200 this day .”83 


« lactory Becords, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. T9 Padory -Records, MasuHpatam, Vol. 5. 

^ *0 See Ynle, Eolson-Jolson, s. v. Patch. Here the word seems to be used, as Mr. Wm. Poster suggests, for 
piece,’ 

a Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol, 5. as Paciory Records, Mosiaipatam, Vol. 1. 
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Salisbury’s answer to the letter trom Masulipatam or the 28th Xov. is dated four days later. 

Richard Mohun Coitncell, I have received yours of the 28th ultimo with 

two hundred Pagos. which you desire to have speedely returned in Packing Trade for Supply 
of your present occations, therefore, in Conformity to your order, upon reception, Sent one 
hundred and fifty Pagos. with strict charge to hasten all that possibly may bee and to take 
speciall Care to buy as good and cheape as any ^Merchants doe. I have enordered one hundred Pagos, 
for Dungarees and suppose their will bee per Pa. 6 Peices of them of 12 Co. if not more, it being 
the onely place for that Sort of Cloth in the Country that I know, as alsoe for Cotton, of which 
have enordered 5 Candy which price cannot certainely advize you, but assure you as much as canii 
bee boughte, doubt not in both you will find a Considerable difference betwixt that price and 
Metchlepatam it being much cheaper then in that place.. The remaining fourty Pagos. have this 
morning delivered in parte for Gunny es, Ropes and Twine, haveing contracted for 200 Pa. and 
promised one hundred and fivety Pa,, Speedely, therefore desire the favour of you to remitt the 
Sayd Yallue that I may Comply, and what of that above Sorts now-in a readyness shall Speedely bee 
sent you, the remainder Soe soone as finished. The Gungliams, had not the Wethere prevented, 
would now have been neare finished.. Here hath. been noe cleare Wether this 12 dayes and more, but 
now hope it will not bee wanting, and that they will bee dona by the tyme lymmitted or in two or 
three dayes after, for I doe hasten them all that may bee, and shall endeavour in all the above 
expressed the Honble, Companyes advantage and your good likeing. With kind respects subscribed, 
Your assured Freind, Ambrose SALusBURvi^ 

FeitepoJee, 2nd Dec. 1G70.*’ 

On the 5th December 1670, it is recorded in the Masulipatam Consultations* that New Pagos, 
88 ’’ were to be sent to “Mr Ambrose Salusbury att Pettipolee in order to the dying of 50 Ps, 
Ghingbams into red . . • he being a person experienced in those parts and the Honble. Company 

having no servant the-z’e at present nor any here that can be spared from hence to > assist 
therein.®^ 

On the 8th December “150 17ew Pagos, more ” were sent to Ambrose Salisbury upon his 
“advice that he was at work to make provision of Dungarees, Gunnys &ca.’'®5 

The letters containing these remittances must, have also contained orders for SaHsbury to 
repair to Masulipatam. In reply, he wrote ; — 

“ Mr. Richard Mohun Councell, By your Servant have received yours of the 8th with one 
hundred and fivety Pagos., which shall lay out according to your Order in your formers, and at 
my comeing'give you account of all received for Account of the Honble. Company. The Ginghams 
might now have been finished, had not the Weather'prevented, here having been noe fitting Weather 
for this purpose, for this Close Clowdy Weather the Chay®® cannot speedely bee dryed and 
prepared. All haste possible is made wfith them,, and they will very speedely bee donn. The 
Dungarees and Cotton have send againe to hasten, and may now dayly expect them. I shall now 
hasten what Ginghams etca. in a readyness, and shall set forward towards you soe soe soone as the 
Ginghams donn and that the Dungarees Arrive. £1]] Take Notis of the Compauys order to 
Accompany you to Fort St George whiclr shall readely Obay, with' kind respects^ conclude, Your 
assured friend and Servant, Ambrose Salusbury.®®' 

Petiepolesi the ID^ December 1670.'' 


FoGiory Records, Masuliyaiam, Vol. 9. Records, MasuU:patam, Vol. 1. 

Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 3 . 

Indian Madder : the root of the Indian plant, oUeOandia wnlAlata, need to give-a deep, red dye to Indian 
oot{;o:i3. See ants, Vol. XXX., p. 399 f. 

See ante, order of SOth Sept. 1669. 


« Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 91 
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“ Metolileimtam Generali to Pettepolee- 

Mr Ambrose Silusbnnjy Sir, The (7o«.si had her dispatch hence the I4th instant, and just now is 
a great shipp comeing into the Roade, which wee judge to bee the JRainhow. Wee therefore desire you 
to hasten the Ginghams Etca, Packing trade that all may arrive seasonably with us, for that wee 
shall not longer detaine her then there is a necessity for, which, as wee suppose, will not bee above 
foure dayes at farthest. Therefore pray fade not as you vallue the Esteeme of those whoes buisness 
it is, besides the kindness done to Sir, Your loveing friends, W. Langhorije ; Richard MohuxV ; 
Joseph Hvxmers ; Geo. Chamberlaine.s^ 

Metchlepatamy the 19ih December 1070,” 

‘‘Ifr, Ekharcl Mohin, I presume you have received the Ginghams sent you with myne of 19th, 
which hope are to your likeing ; the remainder shall bring with me. Sir, I writt to the Peeter 
Braraeney [ Brahman], who is now in Metchlepatara, that I have Sent for such Goods for you, and 
wisht him to give a Peon (he having Severall now unimployed) that the Goods might not bee 
hindered in the Way, but hee, on purpose that [I] might gaine your displeasure by non complyance 
hath denyed, and I have the news that they are detayned [by the] Governor of Oiindeveare^^^ to whome 
have writt to free them. They were stoped by a nother before, otherwise they had beene with you 
eight dayes agonn. Sir, pray demand of him the Cause of his denying a peon, the Goods being for the 
Company. Sir, I doubt not in the future more erly complyance, and purpose to Set forth, as in my 
laste advised. In the meane tyme Present you the Service off, Sir, Your much obliged friend 
and Servant, Ambrose Salusbury.^^ 

Fetiepolee the December 1670.” 

^^Metcldepatam Generali to Pettepolee* 

Mr Ambrose Salushurp^ The last night was received yours with 25 Ps, of Ginghams, which are 
soe well done as wee doubt not but will bee to our Masters Likeings and future encouragement for 
the dying that Comodity. Wee desire you to hasten the remainder with all Speed. Captain 
Goodlad came into the Roade yesterday about 5 a Clock, but as yet none come ou Shoare, soe tliat 
wee cannot informe you any thing of the Bay affaires. Pray minde the quick dispatch of the 
Packing trade to us, for that wee stand in great need thereof, which is all at present from Sir, Your 
friends, Richard Mohun ; Joseph Hynmers ; GeO: Chamberlaine,®^ 

Meichlepatam the 22th December 1670.’^ 

Oa the 28th December, 1670, in a “ Generali to the Honble. Company ” the factors at 
Masulipatam thus alluded to Salisbury’s services “ We shall bee glad the redd Ginghams dyed afct 
Pettepolee may give good content, Mr Salisbury haveing looked very well after that buisiness and 
reduced the Charge to 2| Pa. per peice, which wee have tryed with Lime Juice and tinde to hold 
the Colour extraordinary well. Wee are informed they will looke much better when washed, which 
doubting whither to bee done soe cheape or well with you, shall reserve two or three Ps. for the tryall 
to send hence by the first shipp. The said Mr Salusbury haveing likewise done you very good service 
in the provideing of Dungarees Etca. Packing stuff enordered to him. And truely, whatsoever 
may have been said of him for the past, whereof wee cannot altogeather excuse him, wee heare noe 
new cause of blame since our arrivall, hopeing your pious animadversions on the like occasions have 
and will worke a very good effect in all your Factories and bring the desired blessing on your 

affaires.”®^ 


89 Fadory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. flo ? Cundanore, the ancient name of Karnul. 

M Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. ' 92 factory Records, Masulipatam; Vol, 5. 

*8 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 
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Salisbury duly arrived at Masulipatam, probably early in January 1671. While there, he 
received the following letter : — Mr, A?/tbrose Salusburt/i Sir Wm. Langhorne and Mr. Hynmers 
intending this day to Sett forwards towards Madrass, Wee thought good a second time to mind 
you of your goeing thither, It being our maisters orders for your soe doeing, as \yee formerly 
advised yon, wishing your Complyance in accompanying these Gentlemen thither, and that you 
accommodate Sir Wm. with the Companys Flagg, Trumpets, Crooked homes, pipes and Drum, 
which is all at present to toll you wee are Sir, Your Lovemge Friend, Rechard Mohux ; Matt: 
Mainwaring ; Geo. Chamberlaine.®^ 

Metcklepafam, the Ath February 1G70-1.” 

It is to be presumed that, as directed, Salisbury proceeded to Fort St. George, but there is no 
record of his arrival at or departure from that place. lu August of 1G71 he was once again at 
Masulipatam, engaged on business of his own, and he subsequently resumed his investments at 
Peddapalle for the Company. From September onwards he kept up a constant correspondence with 
Richard Mohnn and the Council at Masulipatam. 

‘‘ Mr. Ambrose Salushunj, Sir, We haveing an order from the Agent and Councell for the 
Spediest provision of Gunnyes and Ropes for theire Occasions at the Fort, it was the Cheifs &ca. 
intentions upon his first arriveall here from thence, fiiideing you here, to have desired your speedy 
undertakeing it, since we know you are well acquainted and knowing in those Commodities, and did 
the last yeare make provision for us of what we had then occasion to use, but findeing you then had 
some buisness of your owne which Detarded you in this place, we were not so pressing as otherwise 
the necessity of that buisness required, which now from your one information being accomphslied, 
and your Selfe ready to imbrace your desires, we herewith give you 500 hnndred Pa., in the 
investment of which we minde you to use all possible dilligence for its procury and at the Cheapest 
and best termes, since it Concernes our masters, wherein with them you will doe your Selfe Credit. 
We likewise remember you of Clearing the last yeares account upon the Same occasion, which is all 
at present Save to wish you good success in your uudertakeing. We remaine, Sir, your loveing 
Freinds, Richard Mohun ; Matthew MainwaRINg ; George Chamberlaine. 

' Metchlepatam September Zrd 1671.”®® 

“ilfr. Richard Mohim Fsteemed friends, In performance of your order, inclose the 

accounts which suppose you will find to agree with your bookes. I did use my utmost endeavoure 
to agree With the Gunny people and, upon the same condition agreed on last yeare, would have given 
them out the 500 Pagos. received from you for that account, but their demands are [so] unreason- 
able that I could not close with them, they denying to give more then 50 Gunneys per Pago, and 
their price for ropes is 3 Pa. per Twine, 4 Pa. per Candy, pretending want of Raines hath advanced 
the price of Hemp, but I am of opinion they will accept the former termes in a day or two. II not, 
shall forbeare to give out money without your order. There is one Gundell Ancatawdree 
[Gundala Venkatadri] in Metchlepatam of the Gunney people cast, who hath a long tjme taken 
the name of the English and under that pretence employeth most of these persons that are best able 
to comply, and lately received one boates Ladeing of the above Goods and hath now two more 
Ladeing which you may justly make Seizure on and take at the prime cost which, should hee 
refuse, and make his address to the Governour, hee will fleese him when you informe him this 
action ; hee hath given out 150 Pa. new lately, which you may please to returne bin, or I will doe 

it heare to his order, which hee cannot deny, for hee hath not any such grant from the king. 

Please to hasten your order for the money shall remain untill your answer. I shall by next give 
you account of Alejayes®® and Dungarees. In the Interim, with kinde respects, close up, resting 
Your assured friend, Ambrose Salusbgry.®^ 

Petiepolee the WiJi September 1671.” 

8* Factory Jtecords, MasuUxaiam, Vol. 5. Factory Kecords, 3Iastdijpaiam, Vol. 5. 

9® Alachdii, a silk cloth. Factory Records, Masulmiaw, Vo . 9. 
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“if/*. Amdrose Salushury, Sir, Youra ol the 11th present came to hand this day, by ^vhich wee 
observe that the packing trade wee enordered you to provide cannot be done upon those cheape 
termes which both you and us expected. However Since their occasions at the Fort require them, 
and that as speedy as possible, wee desire you to make the best and cheapest contract for them you 
can. And for Gundell Ancatadree, whome you mention to be a greate dealer in that Commodity, 
haveing one boate laden and two more in a readiness with you to come away, and all this done under 
the notion of the English, wee disowne the knowledge of it, and are resolved as his boates thence 
arrive here, to make seizure of th3m ; and if he shall upon it make any address to the Governor, wee 
shall then acquaint him that, Contrary to our knowledg, he hath useds the name of the English to 
abuse both him and ^us., Minde the Dungarees and musters of Allijaes to send as sooiie as 
conveniently you can unto your loveing freinds, R. Mohun ; M. Mainwaring G ; Chamberlaine. 

Wee intend to send you^the same quantity of Ginghams wee did the last yeare to bee dyed red. 
Wee therefore desire you to advise us when you can be m a readiness for them.®^ 

Metchlepatanj the 13 Sepiember 1671.” 

“ Hr Mchard HoJiun ^'ca.^ Esteemed friends, last night yours of. the iSth instant received, 
wherein you are pleased to referr it to me to make the cheapest contract I can with the Gunney 
People. With much difficulty had concluded with them the day before yours arrived, for 300 Pa. 
at 34 great Gnnnyes, 60 [Pa.] the small, Ropes 2|, twine as before. Indeed theirs more trouble 
and danger in dealeing with theise People for this Summ then, with Merchants for tenn tymes its 
valine. I have' sent to other places for them sort of People and hope in. few dayes to make an 
agreement for the remaiuder. The tyme is so Short for soe great a quantity that causeth them to stand 
upon their tearmes. Had it been for my owne account, sliould have given them their demands, 
rather then have been troubled soe long with discourseing about it. As to Gundell Ancataudree, 
shall referr him to you when the two Boates arrived, which Suppose may already, or in a day or two, 
but hope shall have sufficient for the Phrt, I am enquireing for Allejaes, which shall speedily give you 
account of. If you intend the Dyeing of Ginghams the sooner you send them the better, for the 
longer tyme they have to take the oyle the better they will take the Dye. This is what the present 
requires, save that to assure you my readiness to comply with any of your Commands^ imposed upon 
Your assured friend, Ambrose SALiisBURy.QQ 

Fettepohe, the 22f/i September 1671.” 

“Ifr Riohard MoJiun Etoa. Co'/,mzU, the 20th instant writt you by a Peone I sent to 
accompany 7100 Gunneys therein, expressed, which you may expect by Land to be with you [in 
nine] or tenn [days]. The 21th writfc you, concerning the above, as alsoe the red Ginghams, to 
which referr you, having used all Dilligenoe to accomodate your occasions with Packing stuff and 
sent to many parts- of the' Oountrey Where its named [?.made2, Have now, this very Instant, 
bought the quantities undernamed you saying you should want more then the amount of the 500 Pa.; 
and they being now made thought it might bee an acceptable Service, the price being the same as 
formerly, and such a quantity is not at any tyme to bee had, and to give out money for provision of 
them may stay Six months, that I hope you accept, therefore desire you to send by a Servant 
of yours 200 Pa., and assure you all. hast possible shall bee made for their speedy arrivall to you. 
I hope the Ballance of last account will alsoe bee cleared. These [I] hope will bee a Sufficient 
Supply for the Fort and youi: owne occasions for the present shipping. I shall bee glad, if in 
any other service I may appeare to bee Tour assured friend and Servant, Ambrose SaIjOsbuby^ 
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I have given earnest and received a bill for the following Goods vizt , : — 

Gunneys at 34 Pr. Pa. 4760 Pa. 140 0 0 

Ditto at 60 Pr. Pa. 600 Pa. ... ... 10 0 0 

Roapes 16C.9 Mds. at 2| Pa. Pr. Md. ... 37 0 0 

Twine 4 Candy 3J Pa. ... 13 0 0 


Pa. 200 0 0^00 


Fettepolee, the 22th September 1671.” 

“Jlifr. Richard, Mohiin ^’ca. Councell, These are to acquaint you that in 10 dayesor 12 you may 
expect 7100 Gunneys, Soe that if the Bantam shipp with you and your occasions require her stay 
neare that tyme, a day or two presume will not hinder her proceedings, aud i£ the Fort in present 
want of Packing stnffe, in my Judgement you cannot have a better opportunity to supply them. The 
remainder, to compleate the valine of that summ received last from you, will arrive in good tyme 
with you, for I hope you will have 5 or 6000 more with you within a month ; the rest will follow 
Soone after. I assure you have used all Dilligence to Comply with your desires. If your Intentions 
for the Dyeing of the Ginghams you mentioned continue, pray procure your Governours Letter to 
this, that I may have freedome to Employ my Dyers whome I please, for the Late Governour was 
soe abusive that many people have left the Government and the Dyers that are here will compell mee 
to employ them, and forbid my takeing any other unless you send the Letter above desired. I have 
not more but to assure you my ready desires to Comply with any your Commands, which shall upon 
all occasions endeavour to mannifest, as alsoe that I am Your assured friend to serve you, Ambrose 
Salusburv.^ 

Fettepolee 24tth September 1671.” 

Mr. Ambrose Salushury, Sir, Yours of the 22d Came to band yesterday, wherein wee 
observed the quantity of packing trade allready provided, with what now contracted for. The 500 
Pagos. already delivered you, wee would have its full vallue sent from Pettepolee to the Port upon 
boates, which wee suppose may be hyred there, which wee desire you to doe, and not to send it 
heither, Since it will by soe doeing only ad to its charge, which wee would avoyd what possible, there- 
fore pray minde it. 200 Pagos. according to your desire wee now send you to be invested as the 
former, aud sent us heither, but would have the Gunneys to be those of 60 for a Pago, and likewise 
those for the Fort if possible, but if the other sort of 34 for a Pago, already contracted for and must 
be received, wee know not how to help ifc, but must accept them, which wee desire with all speed may 
by boate be dispatched for the Fort directly from you, and the Ginghams, as already advised, to be 
dyed red, wee shall with what possible speed send you from Madapollam, they being of the same 
sort wee sent you the last yeare which pray prepare for. Our Governors letter to your Governor 
shall send you that you may be permitted to make choyce of your owne dyers without any 
molestation. We hope this will be timely to prevent the comeing heither of the packing stuff for the 
Fort, which is the needfull at present from Your Loveing freinds, Richd. Mohun ; Mat. 
Mainwaring ; Geo. Ohamberlaine. 

As to Gundall Ancatadrees boate of packing trade which you informed us he had bought in the 
name of the English, at their arrivall we seized upon them, but the Dutch cheife sent to us that 
they were his^^and that he had been imployed by him, upon which we dismissed them.3 

Metchlepatam the 2^tJi September 1671.’* 

100 Factory ■Record,^, Ma^uUpatam, Vol. 9. ^ mords, Masuli'^atam, Yol. 9. 
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Mr. Amdrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee haV'e now four of jours before us, vizU the first of the 28 
past with two of date the next day, the latter of the 12 presant,^ to all which wee shall reply the 
most needfnll. The 200 Pagos. sent you we understand you have received, and that you intend the 
observance of our order in the sending for Madrass 500 pagos. worth of packing trade, which we 
still confirme, but for what part of it you have sent ns heither wee intend to keepe and returne you 
your boate empty, Since have lately received the Forts Generali, wherein wee finde they are not soe 
pressing for that Commodity as formerly, and therefore you will have the better leizure to make up 
on the quantity out of what youll since have or shall provide, which, being accomplished, dispatch 
directly to them, and the overplus to us as soone as conveniently you can. Your accompt wee 
likewise received. Wee reiterate our desires concerning those Gunneys of 60 for a pago., that as 
many of them as you can be sent us, and those of 84 for a pago. to the Fort. You have done 
well in makeing provisions for dying the 50 ps. of Ginghams, which, whilst wee were at 
Madapollam, used our utmost endeavors to get in a readiness to send you, but the wevers could not 
soe soone provide them. Wee hope ere this they are upon the way towards you, haveing given 
Mr Feild (whome we have appointed there for the negotiating our Masters affaires) a strick 
charge for their speedy dispatch. Your dilligence iu the things will undoubtedly much commend 
you to their favours and oblidge us to remaine, Your verry loveing freinds, R, Mohun; 
M. Mainwaring ; G. Chamberlaixk.^ 

Metcklepaiam 17 ih October 1671.’’ 

Mr Mohun Councell, my last was of the 12th instant, to which have not my reply. 
You may please to understand that I have contracted and delivered out the vallue of the 700 Pagos, 
and there will bee more 37 pagos., as I am advised, due to the Gunney men with Charges, which 
please to send, some Gunneys being now deteyned for it. Alsoe, please to remitt 75 Pagos. for 
Boates. I shall have them as cheape as Customary, Soe soone as the Goods arrived and laden 
shall send you the account. If you please to supply your present occasions with 2 or 3000 of them 
Gunneys, shall have Sufficient to make up the Fort 500 Pagos. I have given forth money 
for ashes for the Ginghams, but here is none arrived. I did omitt with the Ginghams last yeare to 
advise you write with them to England, that if they should, when they arrive, bee spotted (as I doe 
thinck they may, being not well dyed) that wash them in faire water and the Chay will returne and 
not a spott appeare after being well dyed. This is the property of good Chay, which bad will not 
endure. Desirelng your speedy answer and Oomplyance, I remain, Your assured friend to serve you, 
Ambrose Salusbury. 

Pettepolee the l^th October ^ 1671.”® 

*^Mr Bichard Mohun Councell, Yesterday Morning writt you, and in the Evening received 
yours of the 17th® wherein you have confirmed your order for sending to Madarass 500 pagos. worth 
of packing trade, which shall accomplish with what hast may bee, and, Since the occasions are not soe 
urgent, you have done well in keeping them sent you. When the above Summ Compleated, the 
remainder shall bee sent you in that Sort of 60 Per pago. with the accompt of the whole. My last 
desired you to send 37 pagos. for said account and 71 Pagos, for Boate Cooly [ hire ], which doubt 
not of your Oomplyance. I have, as advised, given out money for Ashes, and yesterday, before yours 
arrived, Sent money for oyle, and have this Morning delivered money for Potts, the tyme being 


* These letters do not exist, * Factory Becords, Masidi^atam, Vol. 5. 
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very short For that worke and the Season is unfitting, Dry weather being the tyme for Dyeing ; but 
however, my Endeavours shall bee Employed to have them done in tyme. When the Company shall 
tliinck mee worthey the Service, hope your Mendshipp wJl bee ready to give it. Your reall friend 
to serve you, Ambrose Salusbury, 

Pettepolee, the 20#^ October^ 1671. 

Salisbury was, at that time, looking forward to the arrival of the Company’s letter in answer to 
the one in which Agent Langhorne had commended his condiict.s On the 23rd October 1071 in 
a “Generali to Metchlepatam ” the Oonncil at Fort St, George wrote to Masulipatain ; “ Pettepole 
was the only Factory the Company settled under Metchlepafcam and that order hath never been 
contradicted, therefore we still continue our former order that what business is transacted there that 
it be ordered by you, and an account thereof be given to you, and if there may be such Considerable 
luvestmenfcs be made there at cheaper Rates then at ISIefechlepatam as Mr. Salisbury formerly 
advised, there may the next yeare, if our Masters advise for such Commodityes as are there to be 
had, then be occasion to settle factors there if it be found needfull.”® 

The correspondence between Peddapalle and Masulipatara from the 24th Ocfc. untill the 
26fch Nov 1671 is mainly concerned with details about the dyeing of Ginghams, the procuring 
of “ packing trade” and Salisbury’s difificulties with the sub-governor. 

“Mr Richard MoJiuti, ^ca. Councell, This Instant is arrived the 50 Ps. of Ginghams you 
enordered for Dyeing, which shall with all possible speed hasten, therefore intreate you to send 
effects that tyme may not bee lost. I desired you to send 75 pa. for Boates, but am not yet assured 
how many Boates they will require, but assure you I will bee as frugall as I can in this and what else 
you shall Committ to my care. With kinde respects, I remaine. Your friend and Servant, 
Ambrose Salusbury. 

Fettepolee the ^ith October 1671. 

Sirs you may please to send 50 pa., which, if not Sufficient for Boates, shall advise.”^® 

“Mr. Richard Mohun ^ca, Comoell, I desired you to send 37 pa. for Gunneys, there being 
that quantity laden more than I delivered money for, which have returned. I doubt not Comply ance 
to the full amount of what received. Last night arrived a Boate with the vallae of 200 pa. in 
packing stuff or neare that amount. The rest will in few dayes bee ready. I alsoe writt for 75 
pa. for account of Boates, but you may please forbeare Sending untill the Boates Laden and my 
advice arrive of it, but for Dyeing the Ginghams, pray hasten Effects that they may not bee hindred. 

I remaine. Your assured friend to Command, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Peitepolee, the 2^th October 1671.”^^ 


T Factory Mecordsy MasuUpatomt Vol. 9. ® See onfe, p. 227. 
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“ Mr Ambrose Salnsbur^, Sir, Wee shall now give answer to both yours of the 20 and 24 
instant, received the 25 and 26 following, and to the first take notice of your dilligence in your quick 
provision of the packing trade appointed for the Fort, and of your speedy intentions to dispatch 
them towards them, and, for the surplusage, to hasten to us as soone as ready in that sort of 60 
Gunneys for a pago., wherein you will doe well. The 37 and 55 pags. you desire to have sent 
you, wee have now delivered to two of our bouse peones with more pags. 59 towards the Charge of 
the 50 peeces of Ginghams in your last advised us to have received, which we desire you to see that 
they are well dyed and timely for our shipping. Your frugallity and readiness in the manadgemeiit 
of those our Masters concernes will undoubtedly give them occasion to take notice thereof and 
oblidge us to Continue Your assured freinds, Richard Mohun,12 &ca. 

Meichlepatairii the 27ih Ootoher 1671.^’ 

Mr, Richard MoJiun Councell, I have received yours of the 27th October with the money 
sent by your Servants, being 200 pags., 37 pa. on account of packing trade my last acquainted you 
I had returned, but my order came to late, they being on the way before it was received. The 75 pa, 
for Boafces shall deliver soe soone as the Contract made, and when the Goods are laden, shall advise 
you what agreement made, and sent yon the account. I have paid good part of the 88 pa, 
received toward the Ginghams, which shall take care to have well Dyed and tymely, which doubt not 
of, the weather being now fitting for that worke, and assure you shall bee as frugall as I can. I am 
oblidged to you for your readiness in answering my desires, the money comeing very opportunately 
to pay for a quantity of Chay," which had I must, and if been disappointed of, should have found it 
difficult to have mett with soe much of the like Goodness. I hope my Endeavours and Complyance 
with your Commands will bee answerable to your expectations, which if you please to approve, the 
Honoble. Company will accept, for which favour shall acknowledge my selfe, Your oblidged friend 
and Servant, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Pettepolee, the Isi November, 1671 .”^® 

Mr Richard Mohim ^ca, Councell, Since your Peons departure this Morning, a person hath 
enformed the Governour the Garden upon the Island is not the Companys but his owne, upon which 
I sent a Bill under his hand, received by Mr. Wm. Daniell, in which two Moores are named as 
wittuesses, who deny that they had any knowledge of it. It is the Custome of these People to putt 
the names of absent persons as witnesses. There hath formerly been many disputes in tyme of Sir 
Edward, who can best informe you of it, as alsoe Mr Fleetwood, if with yon. I doe understand 
the bnisiness in reallity to bee thus. The Persons father whom I have above named, being Servant 
to Mr Miller who made the Garden or planted it, this person haveing the mannadgment of it at the 
Charge of bis Master after Mr Miller gone, hee pretends the Garden to bee his owne, here being 
none of the Nation in many years. I have all my tyme kept a Gardner in it to continue the right 
to the Company, and have had noe discourse of it many years. This Governour being newly come, 
may thinck to gaine of mee vSomething, but hee will miss of his expectation, nor doe I thinck the 
Garden worth a rupee, onely tq continue the name of our Nation. The Governour sent word hee 
would bu[i]ld a Musket [ Mosque ] in the Garden to prevent our further Clame to it, and place the 
man that pretends hath right to it to oversee it. I leave it to you to end the dispute with your 
Governour to whome this Governour now writeth, and remaine, Your assured friend and Servant 
Ambrose Salusbury, 

Pettepollee, the 4:th November 1671. 

This Bill is indorsed by Mr Daniell with his name to it,”^* 
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Mr. Richard Mohan ^‘ca. Councell, I have acquainted you what I conceive needtull concerning 
the Garden, 15 which if yon please to. have the buisness ended there and confirmed nnder the hands of 
the Goveinour <&ca. it will prevent any farther demands. Please to send your Governours Letter 
to the Governour that the Dyeing worke &ca. may not bee hindred, the Gw-ernoar being gone you 
sent a Letter unto from your Governour. Last night hee sent to mee to take some Chay of him for 
my Dyeing work, but I sent him word that I was furnished, but though I am not fully, yet I will 
not bring up that custome to buy of a Governour, for it will bee after demanded as a c'usiome, and 
in tyme, may force it upon them that may Succeed here, and his Ohay is all refuge, the best being 
Cull’d out and gone, but were it as good and cheape as I buy else where, 1 will buy none of him, and 
this [ presume, sticks in his storaaek and maketh him bee soe busy about the Garden, which doth 
not concerne him, which I sent him- word, but I keepe faire weather with him and purpose to con- 
tinue it, desireing you to hasten the Letters, which pray lett bee efiectuall. I remaine. Your friend 
and Servaut, Ambrose Salusbury, 


Fetie'polce, ike Uh November 1671.”“^® 

Ambrose Salusbury^ Sir, Wee have now before u& two of yours both bareing darte the 4th 
Currt, by which wee understand your receipt of one from us of the 27th past with the 200 pag'<. 
sent you for the carrying on our Masters affaires* appointed by us under your matladgment. That 
you are provided with materialls necessary for dyeing the Ginghams wee are pleased, the same that 
the money sent soe opportunely arrived for its procure* Wee hope their ’well and timely finishing 
that they may be here soe early as to take their'passage upon our homeward bound shipping, which 
pray minde, since it coacerae& you as well as us, and for any further supply, if needfull for the 
carrying on. of those concernes of our Masters, advise us and wee shall furnish you. Wee shall not 
be unmindefull to acquaint the Governor the indignity offered to the Honble, Company bv 
a pretender to their Garden with you, and doubt not but to procure this reprehensive Letter to 
bis Sub- Governor for permitting and punnishing the imposture with what elce requisite, wee 
shall m a few dayes advise yoiu In the interim, wee remaine, Sir,. Your Loveing freinds,- Richard 

MoHtTN,17 &ca. 

Metchlepata?n, the 6'th November 1671..^’ 

Mr Richard Molmn ^ca. Councell, Yours of the 6'th pre'sent hare received aitd doubt not oi 
a tymely Comp'lyance in what you have Committed to my Charge for account of the Eonoble, 
Company, the Packing trade being neare done, and the Ginghams will not bee long in hand, br.t 
I have not yet the full quantity of Chay they require, and the money received is all disposed on for 
Ghay and other Charges, Therefore, desire you by the Bearer to send the remainder 37 pagos. If 
the Companys occasions require a quantity of those Goods, and the Chay bought at first hand in the 
Season when new cometh in, which will bee in January and February, they will finde the Dyeing to 
come much cheaper, but at this tyme good Chay is difficult to procure, -being very little remaineing 
now in the hands of persons that will part with it, T-his is- wliat at present requires from A our 
assured friend to C'ommandy Ambrose SALU8B¥RYf 

Pettepolee,,ihe 10;?^ November, 1671”^®- 


See tlie foregoing letter. 
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llr Ambrose Saliishury, Sir, Yours of the lOfch wee received thelast night, and are wed satisfied 
that onr Masters Affaires committed to your manadgment are in soo good a forwardness and will, 
according to expectation, be in a timely readiness both for the Fort and this place. The oO pags 
YOU desire wee now send yon, and for what elce necessary for the compleateiiig their business upon 
advice shall be complyed withall, from Sir, Your loveing freinds, Richard Mohun1«> 

Metohlejoifairij the 14//i November 1G71.” 

Mr Rickard Mohiin c}ca. Coimcell, I have received yours of the the 14th with 37 pa. The 
Ginghams will bee with you in good tyine and the packing trade is all done. When laden, shall 
advise you the quantity, and what more is reqiiisit for that occasion, which is all the present requires 
from Your assured friend, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Feitepolee, the 17 tJi November, 1671.” 20 

“ Mr Ambrose Salasbunj, Sir, The Companys goods contracted for are now most of them brought 
into the Factory and our presant want for imbaleing them is roapes and twine, which wee desire you 
to dispatch towards us per the first opportunity of wind and weather, and that you hasten the 
Ginghams that all may be timely for our expected shipping, which by Gods blessing will not now be 
long ere doe arrive here. The packing trade for Madrass, if not already sent, wee judge will now 
doe better to send it directly heither for the saveing of charges, which may be done by ladeing it 
upon the Companys ship from hence theither, but let it be male up apart with a distinct account of 
it sent therewith to Sir, Your loveing freinds, Richard Mohun^i &ca. 

Metchlejpaiam, the 24th November 1671.” 

“ J/r Richard Mohun ^^ca, Councell, This Instant yours of the 24th receivel, by which understand 
your occasions require Ropes and Twine for Imbaleing your Goods, which shall speedily bee sent 
you. The Ginghams will bee finished in ID dayes, which suppose will bee tyuie enough for the 
Shipping, but had not I a dayly Eye over them, they would not bee done in this short tyme. The 
Packing trade, as you enorderd, have prepared Boates for, and paid the money received from you 
in part, therefore cannot now get back, part being Piaden and the rest will very speedily, when yon 
shall have account of the whole and what Contract made. This is the ueedfull from Your Assured 
friend^ Ambrose' Salusbtjry. 

Fette^olee, the November 167l,”23 

On the 28th November 1671, Salisbury was re-instated in the Companys serTice. 

At a Court of Committees holden the 2Wh day of November 1671: Resolved That upon the 
good character received of Mr Salusbury of his being reclaimed, the Court consent that he be 
readmitted into their service and to receive encouragement as he shall deserve.”33 


19 Factory Records, Masulipaiam, Vol. 5. 
Factory Records, Masiclipatam, Yol, 5, 
Court Minutes, Vol. 27, fol. 192. 
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Extract from a “ General Letter to the Agent and Counsell at Fort St George from the Court 
of Directors^ dated London^ 18 December, 1671: — 

“ Wee doe also order that Mr Ambrose Salisbury be againe admitted iuto our Service and that 
he receive such incoragement as his abillityes and faifciitullness in our Service shall merritt.”-^ 

Extract from a “ Generali letter to the Cheife and Counsell at Mesulajgaiam'' from the Court of 
Directors, dated as above : — 

“Upon creditt of your Recomends, wee have againe enterteynei . . * j\Ir Ambrose 
Salisbury.” ^5 

The news oE his rehabilitation did not reach Salisbury until the June of 1G72. Meanwhile, he 
continued to transact the Company’s business at Peddapaile as before. 

“ MrA7nhrose Salusbu^y, Sir, Yours of the 2Gth presant are received yesterday, which advises your 
receipt of ours of the 24th and that you will, according to our desires, hasten the roapes and twine 
therein mentioned, and as for the packing trade ordered to be sent to Madrass, Since the boate 
agreed for and the moneys paid in part to them for its transport theither, you must keepe to your 
contract and dispatch it away as soone as you can. The Ginghams, if heere in the time you 
mention, I hope will be erely enough for the Bay shipping, which wee presume you will not be 
unmindfull of, Since wee in a verry few dayes expect one from thence if not all three, which is all 
savethat we remember us unto you, and remaine Your verry loveing freinds, Richard Mohux,2c &ca. 

Metchlepatam, the November 1671.” 

“Mr Richard Muhun Councelh I have received yours of the 29 th ulto. In Performance of 
your order, have sent a boate for Roapes and Twine, but the Goveruour of Battapuiide [? Bapatla] 
hath sent mee word that noe boate shall pass uiitill hee have a peice of good redd Cloth for his 
Master, Mahmud Cawne [Muhammad Khan]. Therefore, pray, by the bearer, send three yards of 
the best Broad Cloth of 2 pagos. per yard, and if you please not to allow it, Charge mee with it. 
This Goveruour hath now detained a Boate of Gunneys about Six dayes and demands juncan 27 Since 
the falling out about the Garden, 2S wee have not had any Message or buisiness till now, and hee 
knowing that I sent you the Engagement, and in all this tyme you not giveing any reply, doth 
encourage him, as well it may, to proceed in this manner. Therefore, pray Immediatly send an 
Eifectuall order from your Goveruour to cause him to Suffer all business to pass freely. The 
Ginghams are neare done. Had not the Cloudy weather hindred they had been with you now. 
They will bee with you in good tyme, doubt it not, and the Gunneys &ca. will have dispatch as soone 
as your Governours Letter received. With Kinde respects, Remaine, Your reall friend, Ambrose 
Salusbtjrt. 

Pettepolee, the Srd December, 1G71,’'29 


2* LeiUr Vol. 4, p. 501. 

2® Factory Records, MastcUpafam. Vol. 5. 

2^ OtLstoms, See Ynle, JTobson^Johson, 's.vho 
2* See ante, p. 272. 
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Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Late last night wee received yours of the 3 presant, which advises 
that the Governor of Beatfeapunde would not permit t those boates to pass you intended with roapes 
and twine for us untill you have presented him with a peece of fine Red Cloth 3 yards, of which, as 
you desire, wee now send you., which you may prtsent him, rather then that our business should be 
impeded, since our Masters goods are now most in the Factory and ready to embale, had wee those 
materialls, which wee desire you to hasten, aince our want presses'US to it. To yeur Governor of 
Pettipolee, wee send you two of this Governors letters, which he hath sent us word are to require 
and Command him that he peaceably permitt you to send us the Companys goods as you shall think 
most requisite, ^nd that in bis assistaiico he doth further you by boates or what e’ce necessary for 
voiir accommodation, and likewise about the Garden, that you continue it undisturbed. Pi ay hasten 
the Ginghams, for wee now every houre expect ship on ships from the Bay. Not haveiDg further to 
enlarge, wee remaine, Sir, Your lovenig freind's^ Riich.^rb Mohun &ca.^^ 

Iletchlepatam, the 6th Becember 1671 .” 

The MasiiKpatam Council evidently realized that Salisbury’s position at this period was 
anomalous, and if we can judge from a paragraph in a Utter t© Fort St; Georg©, were anxious for bis 
re-instabement. 

JExti'ctct Metchlepaiam Gruerall to the I)eee7nber 16 , 1 . 

As touching Pettepolee, if a settled Factory there by appointment of the Company,, wee should 
then concurr with you in point of provision of packing materialls for your supply, but since they have 
not, and that wee are forced to req^uest Mr Salusbury to doe us that kindeness, who Keiiher to hath 
done it for God amercy, although out of there Service, wee judge you may better doe it then us being 
a power above to gratifie him.^i 

(To be continued^ 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


L. B. BjMINSTT, a SUFPLBMSlN'rABr CiLTALOaOE OE 
Sanskrit, Fali, and Fbakrit Books in the 
Libbaet oe the British MusEiritf, acquired 
DURiNO THE YEARS 1892 — 1903. Loadoa ; 1908, 
Txii pp.i 1,096 col. 

The present catalogue is a continuation oFthe 
volume published by the late Professor Bendall, 
and Br. Barnett imthe preface informs us that* the 
principles observed are mainly the same in both 
works. The vaidous works of the P^li Canon 
have, however, been arranged under the heads of 
Abhidhamma, Sutta and Vinaya, and the various 
recensions of Panini and Kachchayana under the 
headings Panini and Kachchayana, respectively. 
This is, of course, a deviation from the strictly 
alphabetical arrangement, hut I think it is 
a welcome one. The numerous cross-references 
make it easy to find every book, even to those who 
do not know that it may belong to one of the 
above wider groups, and those who know will like 
to see such books brought together in one place,. 


The number of books* with Burmese titles 
occurring in this catalogue has made it Uecessary 
to give rules for the transliteration of the Burmese 
alphabeti These have been drawn up in accord- 
ance with the actual pitoniHioiation., and, as 
closely as possible,, follow the official translitera- 
tion, I have always thought this a very 
unsatisfactory method. Tiie use of avrio denote 
an 0 - sound is not' in accordance with the transli' 
teration- of other connected alphabets, and the 
same holds good for the denotation of aspirates. 
On the whole, the transliteration of Btiimese is, 
from the point of view of philology and biblio- 
graphy, a very difficult question, and also a very 
important one. I hope that the system adopted 
by the British Museum will not become generally 
used. This is, howevei*, here a minor consider- 
ation. The whole catalogue is an admirable woi'k, 
which will be extremely useful to the student, and 
the author is to be heartily congratulated ' on its 
completion. 

Sten Konow, 


** Factory BecordSi MasuUxa^lm, Vol. 5. 
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SOME REMARKS OK THE EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH CARRIED OUT 

IN THE YEAR 1904-5. 

BY F. O. OEPuTEL. 

[This pcaper was read in the Indian Section of the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Copenhagen in xlngust, 1908. The Congress formerly adopted Mr. OerteVs 
snggestion, that arrangements should be made to collect and translate all the 
Silpafeastras, dealing with architecture and sculpture, that can be traced Perhaps some of 
our readers may see their way to co-operating in this work. — Editor,] 

I MUST claim your kind indulgence in respect of my paper being somewhat sketchy and 
wanting in illustrations, but I bad only a few hours yesterday afternoon to prejMire it in. 
The Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of Lidia for the year 1904-5, with the account 
of the excavations carried out by me during that year, lias only just appeared, and until it was 
published I did not feel justified in making any communication on the subject. The volume 
is amongst the books presented to the Congress by Sir Charles Lyall on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India, and I only saw it for the first time yesterday. 

The api^earance of the volume at this time enables me to give you a brief supplementary 
account of the results of my work at Sarnatb. It may not be out of place if I explain how 
I, an engineer by profession, came to undertake these excavations. The study of Indian 
art and architecture has for many years engaged my attention, and my travels in Burma and 
Ceylon have given me a special interest in the Buddhist art and religion. So, when Benares 
became my head-quarters, I soon came to occupy myself with the ruins at Sarnath. My first 
work there was to erect a suitable building for the custody of some statues and carved stones, 
which had been removed from Queen's College to Sarnath. Next I prevailed on the local 
authorities to construct a good metalled approach-road to the site. And finally, during the 
last season I was there, I obtained through Mr. Marshall, the Director-General of Archaeology, 
the permission of the Government to attempt some excavations. The success attending my 
preliminary trials led to a liberal grant from the Government of India, supplemented by one 
from tbe Local Government. There were about two hundred coolies at work for nearly 
four months, and the total expenditui’e incurred by me approximated to d04OO. Tlie 
excavations were started in December, 1004, and brought to a close at the beginning of April, 
1905, when I was transferred to Agra. It was a matter of great regret to me that I was 
unable to continue tbe work at Sarnath, but tbe exigencies of the Government service did not 
permit of it. I am glad, however, to be able to report that tbe Arcbseological Survey 
Department, under the direction of Mr. Marshall, have since resumed my excavations and are 
carrying them on to completion. 

Sarnath lies a few miles to the north of Benares, and is a very ancient site, originally 
hnowTi as rishi 2 )aian a f * the alighting or dwelling-place of sages.’ In Buddha’s time it was 
known as mrigaddva, ‘ the deer-park, ’ where the Blessed One once gave his life to save that of 
a doe with young. For this reason the armorial device of the Sarnatii establishmenti 
contained two deer, which were placed on either side o£ a wheel, the symbol of the Sacred 
Law. This device has been found on many old clay seals and stone images at Sarnath, and is 
used to the present day as the symbol of the Dalai Lama in Tibet, Sarnath may be looked 
upon as the birthplace of Buddhism, for it was here that Buddha commenced “turning the 
Wheel of the Law, made his first converts, and established his first community. Its interest 
is heightened by its close proximity to Benares, the old sacred city on the Langes, a city which 
must have already taken a leading part in Buddha’s time, for, when he had attained to supreme 
wisdom under the bddhi-hvaQ at Bodh-Gaya, he turned to Benares as the most suitable place for 
promulgating his doctrine. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang tells us that a column was 
erected to mark tbe spot where Buddha delivered his first address. This column, with 
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a magnificent lion-capital and a long inscription, I was fortunate enough to discover, and was 
thus able to add another to the number of the so-called edicts of the great emperor A&oka. 
The capital of this column is of the Persepolitan bell-shaped type, crowned by four lions 
supporting a stone wheel or Dharmachahra — the symbol of the Law first promulgated at 
Sarnath, Mr. Marshall, the well-known head of the Indian Archeological Department, who is 
a recognised authority on Greek as well as Indian art, speaks of the capital as follows : *^Both 

bell and lions are in an excellent state of preservation and masterpieces in point of both style 
and technique — the finest carvings, indeed, that India has yet produced, and unsurpassed, 
I venture to think, by anything of their kind in the ancient world.” ^ Professor Flinders Petrie 
has drawn my attention to the similarity of the treatment of the hair of the lions to those found 
at Halicarnasus and now preserved in the British Museum. The edict found in the column sets 
forth some regulations of monastic discipline, and threatens with expulsion from the commu- 
nity all monks and nuns not following its precepts. The text and rendering have been given 
by Dr. Yogel and others in various epigraphical journals.^ Among the other inscriptions found 
by me at Sarnath are two of Kanishka, whose connection with a place so far east as Benares 
was, I believe, previously unknown. Two other inscriptions mention an otherwise unknown 
king ASvaghosha. Altogether forty-one inscriptions w^ere discovered by me, ranging from 
the 3rd centnry B. C. to the l*2th century A. D., and displaying in a continuous series the various 
changes in the written characters and Prakrit dialects, which should make these inscriptions of 
special interest to the students of Indian epigraphy. It is probable that this covers the period 
of the supremacy and decline of Buddhism at Benares, and that the 3 2th century, with the 
advent of the Muhammadan invaders, saw the final overthrow of the Buddhist establishment at 
Sarnath. Signs are not wanting to show that the overthrow was of a sudden and violent 
nature ; the shattered walls, broken columns, and mutilated images, and the charred roof- 
timhers and remains of food, testify to this. It is curious to note that at S§,rnath, as elsewhere 
in India, there are no remains earlier than Asoka. There can be little doubt that such remains 
do exist here or elsewhere, and that it only remains to discover them. 

Although Sarnath was probably sacked and burned as earlier as the 12tb centnry, — when 
its shrines and cloisters were wilfully destroyed, its columns and images were mutilated and 
overthrown, and its sacred community was dispersed never to assemble again, — much 
remained to testify its past greatness and to attract the wonder of succeeding generations. 
We have a record of a visit of the emperor Humayun and his son Akbar- to the ruins, in 
a Persian inscription dated A. D, 1588. This inscription is found in the octagonal tower, 
which Akbar erected on the Chaukhandi mound, south of Sarnath, to commemorate the visit 
of his father, and testifies alike to the liberal views of the great Mughal emperor and to the 
importance of the ruins in his days. It is sad to think that all this should have been now 
changed, and that all that made the site of interest should have been removed, leaving nothing 
hut a barren wilderness round the one solid tower, which had resisted all attempts at spoliation. 
This is how I found the site on arrival at Benares. What it was like before even as late as 
Cunningham’s time, we can learn from his own words. When speaking of the Mahabodhi 
temple at Bddh-GayS, he wrote : — The same countless number of small Stupas was found 
by Kittoe and myself around the great Stupa of Dhamek, Benares. But there were hundreds 
of thousands of even smaller offerings in the shape of little clay Stupas, both baked and 
unbaked, from two or three inches in height, to the size of a walnut. Scores, and sometimes 
even hundreds, of these miniature Stupas were found inside the larger Stupas^ enclosing small 


1 Annual Mepoyti of the ArcTicBological Survey of Jndia^ 1904 — 5, p, 36. The capital is illustrated in 
plate XX. of the Beport, I give herewith another illnstration of it from a photograph placed at my disposal hy 
Dr. Holy, 

^ I take this opportunity to correct a misprint on p. 70 in my official report. It was Professor Venis of 
Benares and not * Aenis, * as it is there spelt, who gave the leading in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal* 
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clnj seals. ^ e cannot but regret that all these multitude of interesting objects should 

have entirely disappeared. Probably their very abundance was partially the cause of their 
destruction, as it did not seem necessary to preserve what was so plentifuh As instances of 
ruthless spoliation^ Sherring mentions that “ in the erection of one of the bridges over the river 
Barna (viz,, the stone bridge erected by Jonathan Duncan), forty-eight statues and other 
sculptured stones wei'e removed from Surnath and thrown into the river, to serve as a break- 
water to the piers ; ” and that, ‘^in the erection of the second bridge (locally known as the 
Iron Bridge ) from 6fty to sixty cart-loads of stones from the Sarnatli buildings w^ere 
employed. Cunningham farther tells us: — “My excavations at Sarimth were brought to 
a close suddenly by my removal to Calcutta^ Luckilj I had prepared plans of the buildings 
while the exhumation was going on, for nothing whatever now remains of all my excavations, 
every stone and every brick having been removed long ago. That I was able to discover as 
much as I did, was entirely due to the hardness of the soil at the part where I carried on my 
excavations. It was only after a very long study of the ground that I came to select this 
spot, as there were few or no indications above ground to guide me. 

I have so far only spoken of the inscriptions, as these are our guide to the history of the 
place, but the detailed lists at the end of my official report show that the yield in Sculptures 
and other antiquities was equally important. 1 laid bare the remains of a great temple or 
Yihara, which once contained a large brazen image of Buddha “turning the Wheel of the 
Law ” or, in other words, seated in the dharmaiihah'a’'mudra or attitude. Round this temple 
and the so-called tJagat-Siiigh Stupa to the south of it, I uncovered numberless smaller shrines 
and Stupas of all sizes, with stone images and carvings scattered about amongst them to the 
number of 470 separate pieces of sculpture. These are described in my official report, but they 
admit of a great deal more study in detail. Much information may be gained from them about 
Buddhist iconography. There is a continuous series of Buddha images from the earliest 
known examples to the last, beginning with a colossal inscribed image of Kanishka’s time, 
carved at a time when the conventional Buddha type was not yet settled, and representing him 
as a monk with shaven head and Without the urha or topknot. This Image is of special 
interest, as it was accompanied by a magnificent stone umbrella, 10 feet in diameter, \vhich the 
inscription on the post declares to be the gift of the same two donors in the third year of 
Kanishka’s reign. The series continues through the Gupta period, when the Buddha type is 
seeu already fixed, and ends with the latest presentations of Buddha acccompanied by 
numerous Bodhisatvas and Taras and other northern female deities with many arras and heads. 
These sculptures and inscriptions may also be found useful to settle the relative positions of 
the northern and southern Buddhist churches iu Behar. Hiuen Tsang speaks of 1,500 priests 
at Sarnath studying the “ Little Vehicle,” and makes no mention here of the I^orthern Church, 
but, as the sculptures shew that the ‘‘ Greater Vehicle ’’ was also represented at Sarnath, we 
may perhaps conclude that its infiuence arose after Hiuen Tsang s time. 

Another direction in which the recent discoveries should be useful, is in fixing the 
identity of some of the ruins with the buildings described by Hiuen Tsang, and in modifying 
some of our previous views on the subject. The Dharmek tower, for instance, has so far been 
generally taken for the Stupa erected by Asoka. The discovery of the dharmaohahra column 
completely upsets this view, and makes it more likely, that we have to seek the Asoka Stupa in 
the so-called Jagat-Singh Stupa, not far from the column. If this be so, then the Dharmek 
tower may perhaps be identified with a Maitreya Stupa spoken of by Hiuen Tsang. I have 
given Some reasons in favour of this view, but we must await the completion of the excavation 
before we can venture to pronounce a final judgment on this point. 

In the meantime, I am glad to be able to announce that all the finds of my excavation, as 
well as the subsequent ones, are to be kept at Saimath, and that a commodious new building is 


* Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. 45. 


* Sherring, S<!t/Cred City, p. 25. 


* Cunningham, Mahaboiiki, p. 43. 
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HOW in course oi erection, in which they will be housed, and in which some accommodation will 
also be provided for scholars, who may wish to stady the Sarnafch antiquities on the spot. 

Before concluding; my remarks on Sarnath, I may mention that there are traces left of the 
old direct road, which used to lead due north from the centre of Benares to Sarnath and crossed 
the river Bania near a spot known as Parana Pul, or Old Bridge. Near this spot, on the Benares 
bide of the river, is a large ‘Idgah or Muhammadan place of worship, erected on the site, and 
with the materials, of some more ancient buildings. On the platform of this ‘Idgah, facing the 
kiblali or place of worship, is the stump of a lai'ge column, now covered with a copper casing and 
worshipped by the Hindus as Lat Bhaiyo or ‘the Sta^ of Bhairo,' the hereditary Kobwal or 
police-officer of Benares. We know, from the accounts of early European residents of Benares, 
that this stump is the remains of a large and beautiful column which was upset by the 
Muhammadans in a riot during the ‘Id festivals in the early part of last century. Now, turning 
to Hiuen Tsang, we find that, Just after leaving the city of Benares on his way to Sarnath, he 
passed a large Stupa, with an Asoka column near it. This makes it probable that the ‘^Idgah 
just mentioned, was erected on the site of the ancient Stupa, outside the northern gate of 
Benares, and that the Lat Bhairo is the remains of the Asoka column mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang. If this be so, and I have little doubt on the point, the column probably bears an Asoka 
inscription hidden under the platform of the *Idg§h which is some 16 feet above the ground 
around it* It would be interesting, could permission be obtained, to remove some of the 
pavement of the platform and dig round the stump to verify this conjecture. There is no need 
for disturbing the column in doing so, and the place could be covered up again after a copy 
has been made of the inscription, if found there. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this opportunity to draiw the attention of the Congress 
to the difficulty experienced in the study of Indian art and architecture, owiug to the want of 
accurate translations of the Silpa&astras dealing with these subjects. Dr. Goomaraswamy, in 
his forthcoming book on Indian art, is, I understand, giving a translation of a portion of 
a manuscript from Ceylon dealing with the making of images. This will be interesting in its 
way, but what we more particularly want is full translations of the Sanskrit works on the 
subject of architecture, with the rules for the construction of Stupas, temples, monasteries and 
other edifices, rules still partially followed by the present-day native builders.® That such 
works exist, not only in India, but also in Ceylon and other countries in the east, is well-known, 
but, so far, Sanskrit scholars have not cared to take up the subject, probably on account of the 
difficulty of translating the technical terms. If the Congress agree with me and will give their 
support to my proposal, something may perhaps be done to supply this defect. Professor 
Thibaut has already announced that the Calcutta University are going to arrange for the 
translation of Sanskrit astronomical works. This encourages nxe to suggest that some other 
University or public body, should take up the subject of Indian architectural works, and, if 
possible, depute some young Sauskritist to study the subject in India itself. The only work 
I know of, which deals at all with the subject, is a book on Hindu architecture by a native of 
India, Ram Raz by name, which was printed as long ago as 1830 or thereabouts by the 
Oriental Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society. This book has proved of some use, 
and was the source from which, I understand, Fergusson and others derived their technical 
terms. But it is out of date now, and it would be more satisfactory if we could go direct to 
the Sanskrit works from which Ram Raz obtained his information* 


« [In the Bri'hab’Samhita of Varahamihira, chapter 53 deals ivith the building of houses, chapter 53 with the 
description and sizes of various kinds of temples, and chapter 5S with the description and measures of images. 
These chapters, presenting a variety of interesting details, have been translated by Professor Kern in the Journal of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, N^ew Series, Vol. 6 ( 1873), pp. 279-300,316-20, 322-30. Reference may also be made 
to The Hindu Law <>f Endowm&fd^hy Saraswati. Calcutta : 1897 (Tagore Law Lectures for 1892). This work 
contains translations from various Sanskrit books regarding the establishment and consecration of Semples, the 
material, sizes, and proportions of images, etc., etc, — Editor. ] 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OP THE NELLORE DISTRICT, 

BY V. YENKAYTA, M. A., BAI BAHADUB. 

(Continued from p, 201.) 

The Early Period. 

The inscriptions at Amaravati and Bhattiprola, some of wliicli are as old as tlie Maurya 
period, show that the civilizing influence of the emperor Asoka and of his Baddhist creed 
extended into the delta of the river Krishna. Mr. V. A. Smith goes further and declares that 
the river Northern Pennar may be regarded as the limit of the imperial jurisdiction on the 
soutli-east.ii If this be the case, the northern portion of the modern Nellore district mast 
have come under the influence of the Maurya emperor. 

The Andhras who, in later periods, occupied the modern Telugu country, are mentioned 
already in the Aitreija-Brdhmana,'^’^ where they figure among the progeny of the sage Visva- 
mitra condemned to live on the borders of Aryan settlements.i^ The same work gives the 
names of certain degraded, barbarous tribes, and mentions the Andhras among them.i^ In the 
Mahdbhdrata^ Sahad^va, one of the five Prindavas, is said to have subdued the Andhras along 
with several other tribes.i^ The Greek ambassador Megasthenes mentions the Andhras, i® who 
occupied the deltas of the Godavari and Krishna rivers. The xAndhra territory included 30 
walled towns, besides numerons villages, and their army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and 1,000 elephants. Their capital at the time was Srikriknlam on the lower course 
of the river Krishna, about 19 miles west of Masulipatam.^^ In one of the edicts of Asoka, 
the Andhras are mentioned among the tribes resident on the outskirts of Maurya dominions.^® 
According to Mr. Smith they were subject to the imperial commands, but enjoyed a considerable 
degree of autonomy It may, therefore, be supposed that the modern Kellore district, — or 
at least the northern portion of it, — was originally subject to the Andhras and that the latter, 
also called S^liv^hanas^o or Satavtlhanas and Andhrabhrityas,^^ became subject to the powerful 
influence of the Mauryas during the time of Asoka. Soon after the close of Asolca’s reign, 
the Andhras became independent and expanded so rapidly that in the reign of the second 
king their dominions extended as far west as Nasik in the Bombay Presidency .23 The names 
of several kings of the family are known from the Puranas and inscriptions found mostly in 
Western India. The capital of the dynasty in later times was Dhtiuyaka^ka or Dharanikota,-’^ 
and the family must have exercised no small influence over the history of the northern portion 
of the Nellore district. 


Dr. Burgess’ Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, p. 12, and Bp. Ind., Yol. II, p. 325. 

11 Barly History of India, second edition, p. 151. In the first edition, p. 143, Mr. Smith remarked : On 

the south-east, the Palar river, the northern frontier of the Tamil race, may be regarded as the limit of the 
imperial jurisdiction.” In his book entitled AsoJea, the Buddhist Bmperor of India, p. 70, the same scholar says 
that the 12th degree of North Latitude would approximately represent the southern boundary of the Maurya 
empire. 

12 Bombay Qazeiteer, Yol. I, Part II, p. 138 5 see also Mr. B. C. Butt’s Civilisation in Ancient India, Yol. I, 
p. 148. 

1 *^ Professor Biihler was of opinion that the sage Apastamba, who lived not later than the 3rd century B. 0. 
(Sacred Boohs of the Bast, Yol. II, p. xlvi), must have been born or naturalized iu the Andhra country ; ioid, 
p. xxxvi, and Mr. B. 0. Butt’s Civilisation in Ancient India, Yol. I, p. 202. 

1 * Sacred Boohs of the Bast, Yol. II, p. xxxvii. 1 ® Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, Part II, p. 142. 

1 ® Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. 9. 

1 ^ Dr. Burgess’ Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and laggayyapeta, p. 3 f. 

1 ® Bp. Ind., Yol. II, p. 471. Barly History of India, second edition, p. 195. 

2 ® Saliv^hana is another mode of pronouncing the word S^tav^hana; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part 11, p. Icl. 

21 Ibid, p. 156. 22 Mr. V. A. Smith’s BarVy History of India, second edition, p. 195. ^ 

2 ® When the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang visited Southern India, Dhanakataka was the name of the province 
south of Andhra. How far it extended we do not know at present. Perhaps Dhanakataka and the northern 
portion of the Nellore district belonged to the Eastern Chalukyas of Y^ngi. 
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The Pallavas. 

There is no necessity here to enter into the question of the origin of the Pallavas, 
Mr. Vincent Smith, who had accepted the identity of the Pallavas with the Pahlavas, Pahnavas 
or Palhavas, mentioned in the Purdnas, in the first editon of his Parly History of India, 
discredits it in the second edition. He says that recent research does not support the 
hypothesis and adds that the Pallavas were probably a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed 
ill the country between the Krishna and Godavari rivers.2^ There are some difficulties, which 
I have pointed out elsewhere^^ in accepting this theory of the origin of the Pallavas. At any 
rate, until Mr. Smith’s theory is satisfactorily established, 26 we may proceed on the assumption 
that the Pallavas are identical with the Pahlavas, Pahnavas and Palhavas of the Purdnas. In 
A. D. 150 we find a Pahlava named Snvisjikba as a minister of the Kshatrapa king Rudradaman 
in Kathiawal.27 Twenty years earlier, the Andhra king Gotamiputra claims to have destroyed 
the Palhavas with the Sakas and Yavanas.^^ This defeat was probably one of the causes that 
led them to seek their fortunes further south and east. Their alliance^^ with the Kshatrapas, 
wdio, in spite of an intermarriage, were fighting against the Andhras, might possibly have led 
to their migration to the east coast. The exact time when they settled in the south is not 
known. In editing the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, Dr. Hultzsch remarks^®: “The 
alphabet of his inscription shows that he must have lived in the same period as the Pallava 
prince Bivaskandavarman, who issued the Mayidavolu plates. Further, the language and 
phraseology of the inscription are so similar to tbe Nasik inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and Vdsishthiputra Pulumayi, that Jayavarmau’s date cannot have been very distant from 
that of these two Andhra kings.” At any rate, we have the Pallava king Yisbnugopa 
settled in Kanchi about the middle of the 4th century A. D.,^^ and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the family must have taken possession of Kanchi sometime before tbe reign of 
TishnugSpa. It is, however, doubtful if the Bivaskandavarman of the Mayidavolu and 
Hirahadagalli plates was earlier or later than YislinugOpa.^^ The former claims to have 
performed the asvainidha sacrifice,^^ which implies that he was a strong and powerful ruler 
and that he could boast of extensive conquests.^'^ The facts that his capital was Kanchi and 
that he had a subordinate at Dhanyakataka give us some idea of the extent of his dominions. 
Yijaya-Skandavarman and his son A^ijaya-Buddhavarman of the British Museum plates of 
Charudevi^® come next. Of Vishnugopa, who was the contemporary of Samudragupta, no 
records have been so far found. 

Harly Ehtory of India, second edition, p. 423. 

25 In an article on the Pallavas which will be published in the Director-General’s Annual for 1906-07. 

26 Hr Smith does not seem to be quite convinced of the indigenous origin of the Pallavas. Before putting 
forward this theory on p, 423, he remarks that no definite answer can be given at present to the question of the 
origin of the Pallavas. On p. 404 he says that the origin and affinities of the Pallavas remain obscure. 

27 JEp. Jnd., Vol. VIII, p. 49. 28 Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, p. 317. 

26 The position occupied by the Pahlava chief is shown by the fact that he had been entrusted •with the 
government of two provinces in the Kshatrapa dominions. He was an able administrator, and, in repairing the 
extensive breaches of the Sudarsana tank, accomplished a task which had been given up as impossible by the 
other ministers. 

so Ind., Yol. YI, p. 316. The Andhra dynasty came to a close, at least in the Telugu country, in the 
Srd century A. D. {Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, p. 168 ), and as at Jaggayyap^'fca there is an inscription of 
Purushadatfca, son of MSdharS, of the family of Ikshvdku, who must have preceded the Pallavas ( Dr. Burgess* 
Buddhist Btupas of Amardvati and Jaggayyapeia, p. 110 A. ), the latter could have become the ruling power in 
the south only about the end of the 3rd century A, D. 

31 Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, p. 319. Mr. Y. A. Smith remarks: “ Samudragupta’ s inscription is good evidence 
to prove that the Pallavas had occupied Kanchi (Oonjeeveram) as their capital at least as early as the 
beginning of the fourth century A. D.’* {JEarly History of India, second edition, p. 425). 

«2 Dr. Fleet seems to think that Yishunagopa was earlier {Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, Part II, p. 319), while 
Professor Hultzsch appears to believo that bivaskandavarman was earlier. 

By. Ind., Yol. I, p. 7. 34 These conquests of his are, however, not mentioned. 

S5 Bp. jnd., Yol. YIII, p. 145. 
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The PaUava kings of the Sanskrit charters. 

The kings 
succession: — 


This pedigree is derived from three copper-plates, vi: 2 . the irruvupalli,^^ the Mahgalur,^^ 
and the Pikira grants,^® which are all cidtically edited. The first records the grant by the 
J^umJnahdrdj a- Vishnxigdpajvsirmsbn of the village of Uravupalli in the Muadarfishtra to a temple 
at Kandukura.'^® Mundarashtra must he identical with the Mundai-iialu mentioned in some of 
the Nellore inscriptions,^^ while Kandukura is perhaps identical with the modern Kandukiir.^^ 
The second and third grants belong to the time of Sirhhavarman. The former records an order 
addressed to the villagers of Maiigalur in the Veiigorashfcra country, and the latter registers the 
gift of the village of Pikira in the Mundarashtra. The Darsi fragment’^^ belongs also to 
the same family. No inscriptions have been found so far of the first three kings, viz. 
Skandavarman I., Ylravarman and Skandavarman II, The fourth does not appear to have 
reigned, as he is called Yuvamakdrdja in two of the grants,, while, in the third, he makes 'a gift 
during the reign of Simhavarman.'^^ Of these four charters, two were issued from Pasanapura, 
one from Palakkada and the fourth from the king’s camp pitched at MSnmatura. Dasanapnra^® 
seems to have been the capital at the time, while Palakkada was the name of the locality 
where the Yavamalidrdja-‘^ish.ixagQ^ 2 i was residing. The Chendalur grant of Kum^ravishnu 
II.^^ and the UdaySudirara grant of Nandivarman^^ have to be assigned to about the same 


mentioned in the Sanskrit copper^plates are admittedly later, ^6 and this is their 

Skandavarman I. 

ViravarLan. 

I 

Skandavarman II. 

JTiim^na/iA'ttya-Yishnugopa. 

Sithhavarman. 


Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 320, Op. cii., Vol, V, pp. 50 — 53. 

38 Jbid„ pp. 154—57. ^9 Bp, Ind., Yol, VIII, pp. 159-33. 

*3 The temple was built by the general (s^adpati) Yishnuvarman and was called Yishiiuhara. 

The Kadamba king Itavivarraan, who may be assigned roughly to the 6tli century A. D. ( Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 
I, Part II, p. 291) boasts of having slain Vishnuvarman and other kings and of having uprooted Chancjadanda, 
the lord of K^nchi (above, Vol. VI. p. 29 f. ). The Vishnuvarman slain by the Kadamba king might be either the 
s^nOjpaH Vishnuvarman or the rwramciTidraJrt-Vishnugdpa. The family to which Chanijadanda, the lord of KAnchi, 
belonged is not stated. 

Gan^avaram (N. 19), Koijavalfiru ( N. 31 ), and Vegum ( K. 121 ) in the Nellore tAluka belonged to 
Mun(Jai-nA(3.a. N. 33, N. 72, and N. 109 also mention the district. 

The village of Kanduk^r is called Skandapura in a Sanskrit inscription ( KR. 35 ). A fragment of an 
ancient stone inscription of the Eastern Ohalukya dynasty has been found at the place ( KR. 31 and 32), The 
other inscriptions of the town are much later. 

*3 Ep ', Ind., Vol, I, p. 397 f. It belongs to the time of the great-grandson of Vira-Korohavarman whose name 
must be mentioned in the missing portion of the grant. Vira-Kbrchavarman might be identical with the Vira- 
varman of the foregoing pedigree. In this case, it is just possible that the Darsi fragment belongs to the reign 
of Siihhavarman. VlrakAroha is mentioned in the KAsAkudi plates among the remote ancestors of Nandivarman 
Pdllavamalla ( South*Jnd. Inscrs,, Vol. II, p. 313). 

** Skandavarman, Vishnugdpa and Simhavarman are mentioned in the Kii^akudi plates among the remote 
ancestors of Nandivarman Pallavamalla ( Soufh-iiid. iViscrs., Vol. It, p. 343). Kalindavarman, Kanagdpa, Vira- 
* mha and Vishnusiraha referred to in the same connection probably belonged to about the same period. 

*3 It is not impossible that Daianapura was the ancient name of the modern village of Darsi. It is called 
Darisi (D, 10, D. 12) and Darasi ( D. 13) in inscriptions of the l4th century found at the place. 

*6 Ep, Iiid„ Vol. VIII, pp. 233-33. . Yol. Ill, pp . 112-47. 
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period>9 Professor Hulfczsch is of opinion that the former is pal^ographicallj later than 
the Pikira grant,^^ The extent of the Pallava dominions during the period from the 4th 
to the end of the 6th century A. D. cannot be ascertained. At any rate, they appear to have 
been in possession of the modern Nellore district or at least a portion of it. In fact, four of 
the abovemen tioned Pallava grants are from that district. Kanchi, which was the capital 
daring the reign of Sivaskandavarman and Vishnugopa, figures as such only in the last two of 
the abovemcntioned grants, which are evidently later than the rest.®® 

{To he continued!) 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN VYORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY LAVINIA MABY ANSTEY. 


No. III. 


AMBROSE SALISBURY. 

(Continued from $76.) 

From Dec, 1671 until the end of March 1671 the correspondence between Peddapalle and 
Masulipatam contains bitter complaints by Salisbury o£ the obstructions he met with from the petty 
governors in their endeavours to extract undue customs from the English. Salisbury’s letters seem 
to imply that he considered the Council at Masulipatam somewhat lax in that they did not force 
their governor to give him protection at Peddapalle. At the same time, though he was most 
insistent about getting the “ chay ” into his own hands free of duty, he appeared to be quite indifferent 
as to the fate of the Company’s “ Allom.” It seems probable, therefore, that the “ Chay** was his own 
private investment, for it is not likely that he would have remained at Peddapalle doing the 
Company's work and receiving no pay, had he not, in addition, done enough business on his own 
account to make it worth his while. 


^8 Howr they tit in with the pedigree given above is not apparent. Besides, the authenticity of the Uday6n» 
diram grant has been questioned by the late Professor Kielhoru. 

A. ChendalUr grant — J?, U’dayS-ndlram grant—^ 

1. Skandyarman. 1. Skandavarman I. 


2. Simhavarman. 

3. Skandavarman II, 


2, KumAravishnu I, 

3, Buddhavarman. 

4, KumAravishnu II, 4, Nandivarmau. 

The pedigree of the XJruvupalli, MAngaltir, and PJkira grants furnished in the text is in accordance with the 
sttggestionmade by Professor Hulfczsch on p. m of Ep. Jnd., Vol. VIII. The pedigree originally given by 
Hr, Fleet which we may call C for convenience of reference is as follows ; 

C.- 

1. Skandavarman I, 

2. Viravarman. 

3. Skandavarman II. 


4, Simhavarman 1* 


I 

5. Vishnug6pa. 


6, Simhavarman II. 

I and 2 of jB might be identical with 3 and 4 of C. In that case, it may be supposed, tentatively, that Sithhavarman 
I.of ObadasonoaUedSkandajariuaa III. and his son would be the NaudiTarman of the Udaytodiram grant. 
As regards A, its eonueotion with 0 is more diffionlt to imagine. Kum&raTishuu I. may possibly be identical 
with the r«o<».»aftdrdi®-7i3hnug3pa ( No. 5 of 0>. who doss not appear to 'have reigned. If we suppose 
further that, in addition to Siriihayarmau II, he had a son named Buddhavarman, it is possible to connect A also 
with 0. 

** Ep. Ind., ToT. VIII, p. 234. 

« If this is not due to a mere accident, it may be that the Pallaras had to retreat from Com'eeveram owing, 
perhaps, to a coaliiimi among the Ohola, PJniJya, and Ch3ia kings or to the domination of one of them. In this 
case, the Pallavas had probably to confine themselves to the Nellore district or to a portion of it, where the villages 
granted mtwo of the wper-pUte inscriptions can be traced. BaSanapura, Palakkada, and MInmiitura have, 
ftocordmgly, to bo looked for in the Telugu country. 
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Mr Bioliard Mohun ^oa. Councell^ I desired in nij last 3 yds. of red Cloth of two pa. 
per yd. The Boate which hath been gone about ten dayes cannot return with Gunnej^s &ca. untill it 
arrive, therefore if not sent before this arrive, pray hasten it, and you shall speedily bee Supply ed 
with Roapes and Twine. I writt you of a Boate of Gunneys arrived hither which are to bee laden on 
another Boate to proceed to Madarass, But the Governour will not Suffer them to bee removed or 
Landed, therefore desired your Gcovernours Letter, which pray hasten and the Cloth that the Boates 
may proceed, all being ready. The Ginghams next weeke [you] shall not fade to receive. Desireing 
your Speedy Oomplyance, and if you please not to allow the Cloth, Charge mee with it. This, with 
kinde respects, is the needfull from Your assured friend, Ambrose Salusburv.^^ 

Fettepolee^ the Sth Deoemhei\ 1671.'’ 

“ilir Richard Mohun ^oa, Coimcell, I have deferred answering yours of the 6th, which 
accompanyed the red Cloth, which immediately sent the Governour of Beattapunde, who hath given 
leave for the Goods, but that your occasion may not bee hindred for want of Roape and Twine, have 
now sent you 15 Candy of the former and 5 candy of the latter, which will bee there delivered you 
upon receipt of this, which esfceeme better then to stay for some from hence, because they may bee 
tedious comeing to you. The Ginghams will bee with you on Tewsday. Had not the weather hindred, 
they should have been with you long Since. The Gunneys &ca- will have their dispatch to 
Madaras very speedily when shall advise yon the needfull. In the Interim, remaine Your assured 
friend, Ambrose Salusbdry.33 

Feitepolee, the 16i/i Decemher, 1671.’’ 

ifr Richard Mohun Gounoell, My last to you was of the 15th instant, which hope you 
have received with the Boape and Twine therein Mentioned, which hope will bee Sufficient for your 
present occasions. The Dyers have caused the Breach of my word in the Ginghams, which accompany 
this, and doubt not to your content, and hope they are in good tyms, although not soe soone as 
I expected. Soe soone as the Boates arrived which I writt you the Governour of Beattapunde had 
detained, which I expect to Morrow or next day, they shall proceed, all Being ready. By next shall 
give you account at large. In the Interim, Subscribe, Your assured friend, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Fettepolee, the IWi Fscemher^ 1671. 

If the dampness of the Shipp should cause the Ginghams to spofct ( which suppose not, they 
being well Dyed) you may please to write with them to wash them in faire water and the spotfcs will 
not appeare.3^ Otherwise it may bee they may bee esteemed not well Dyed or not know they will 
endure washing, as our reds will not.” 35 

“Mr Richard Mohun CounGell, I here inclose the account which hope will give you 
satisfaction, Haveing Endeavoured Oomplyance with your order as near as in my power, which hope 
you will accept. Some of the Gunney people have failed of Oomplyance and are now my Debtors 
that I have been forced to buy of others to make good their defect. The Ginghams hope to heare 
are to your likeing, assure you they are very much Courser then the former that I was fearefull they 
would not take the Dye. I have not more at present save to assure you that I am Your ready 
friend and Servant, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Fettepolee^ the ^\th December, 1671.” 

“ Mr Richard Mohun CouncelL, I sent you an account which pray returne, the Boatmen haveing 
taken out part from one Boate, being over laden. They not willing to venture to Sea, have laden the 
same upon one that was not fully compleeted, and that you may not bee displeased at the 
Boatehire Chax’ge as formerly advised, although assure you I offered a Due [ Diu] Boatenian 35 and 
hee would not proceed under 40 pago. I have not more then to assure you that I am Your ready 
friend and Servant, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Fettepolee, the Zrd January, 1671- 2.” — 

S2 Factory Records, MasuUvatam, Vol. 9. Factorij Records, Masuli-patam, Vol, 5. 

See ante, letter of l9th Oct. 1671. Records, JU:asitU:patam, Yol. 9. 

36 Factory Records, Masull'^atam, Vol. 9. Factory Records, Masidiratam. Tol. 9, 
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“ Ur Richard Molmn Ccuncell, In my last to Mr Mohiiii sent the accompt, the Error 
being rectifyed, the Ballaiice is pa. 71: 12: 4 Avhich pray lett bee the Same in your bookes. 
Uinlerstanding your Allome remaiiieing, did Acquainte one or two of the Gunney people, who 
promised to accept it at fa. less I pa. per Maund, which is pa. 19 : G fa. per Candy 520 IL 
if I deliver it where they appointe in truck of Packing trade at the price formerly delivered, but them 
persons are gone some distance hence. However, if you please to accept of the above, then pray 
with all speed seud the Allome, for about this tyme of yeare is brought out of the Countrey a sort 
of red Allome which will hinder the Sale of this if not very speedily disposed on. If yon send it, 
I must bee at Charge to conveigh it unto ];)laces convenient, for it will not sell for 12 fa. per Maund 
iu this place, the Oustorne and Charges here being greate. What packing trade in a readiness shall 
bee sent you, which I heare is to the vallue of two or three hundred page., the rest shall bee with 
you in good tyme. With my service, I rest, Your assured friend, Ambrose Salisbury. 

Of me date [ ? 23rcZ February 1671-2].” 

“31/- Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Y'our Generali to us without date came to hand the 25th 
Currant, and, according as you therein desire, have now laden all your Masters Allom on board of 
a boate, to which wee shall give the speediest dispatch wee can to Pettepolee that you may there 
receive it according to your expectation and appointment. The price you have proffered us for it wee 
are contented to accept, which is 10 Pa. 6 fa. per Candy of 520 pound, only doe expect that wee 
are at noe further Charge or Eisq of it then boate byre unto you. The invoyce of it goeth here 
inclosed. Its amount wee desire may (as you advise) be as speedy sent us in packing trade as 
conveniently you can, which is what wee have at presant to impart save to remember us kindly unto 
you. Wee remaine, Your loreing freinds, Richard Mohhn,®^ &ca. 

Metehlepatain^ the February 1671-2.” 

Mr Ambrose Scilusbury, Sir, Yesterday came to hand yours of the 10th Currant by which wee 
observe that you are still obstructed by your Governor aboute landing and disposeing of the 
Companys Allome sent you, though had this Governors riicca*^® its poecoable disposure. Inclosed 
wee now send you another, which even now cane to us from him, which wee have perused and judge 
to be effectuall. Mirabola Bakero [ Mir ’Abdullah Ba\dr ] at present is not in towiie but will be here 
this night, soe that to morrow you may expect his letter to yonr Governor though we Judge that what 
now sent will be sufficient to the accomplishment of the pre mentioned business, which is the most 
necessary at presant from Sir, A"our loveing freinds, Richard Mohqn, 

Metclilepatam, the I2ih Marche 1671-2.” 

« Mr Richard Mohun ^ca. Councell, Yours of the 11th with your Governours rucca received, 
when Immediatly sent it to the Bramany, who still saith hee hath not order to lett the 
Boate goe hence, nor had hee knowne of it, had not your Governor advised and given him order to 
detaine her, which otherwise hee had not, therefore please to hasten an absolute order that the Boate 
may pass and that I may have freedome to carry the Allom where I please without obstruction. If 
the Governour send a Nobuttee [iiamhiti, MaL, a trustworthy messenger] will bee more effectuall 
then his ruccas, for hee giveing onely his order to his Bramany who both not write an absolute 
order. With my Service, I remain, Your assured friend, Ambrose Saltjsbury. 

Pettepolee, the XAth March, 1671-2.” ^3 

“Mr Richard Mohun ^ca. Councell, When I writt you for the Allom thought your Governour 
would not have made any denyallof former priviledge,but hees soe unreasonable to demand juncaii or 
laud the Goods, when, as advised it will not sell for 15 pa. per Candy in seven yeares, nor will any 
come hither to buy it, the Oustorne soe unreasonable, therefore shall returns it. With my Service 
remaine, Your assured friend to Command, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Pettepolee, ihe\^ ? ] March, 1671-2.”^3 


-8 Fm'iory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 
Ar. Rujs*a, a letter, written doonment. 
Factory Records, Uasulipatain, Tol. 9. 


39 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 5. 

Factory Records, MasuUpotam, Vol. ,n. 
*3 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 
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Mr. Ambrose SahjbshiLry, Sir, Wee expected that the last Rucca sent your Governor by us from 
this would have been sufficient for the cleareing the Company's Aliome hut since yours ol: the 14th 
instant wee finde the Contrary. Wee have agahie sent to this Governor for another Kucca moie 
ed’ectuall which he hath now sent, which goeth here inclosed unto you. Our Dubash acquaints us 
that the Governor was passionately concerned when he heard that his former Ruccaes sent were not 
observed, that if, upon the receipt of this, it was not {mediately released he would discharge him 
from his place and soe acquainted your Governor s Brother who was then presant. Wee likewise 
advised him concerning your Ghay that there might be noe stop, but that you might be free to carry 
and dispose of it as you should see most Convenient, which he readily Consented unto, wherein, if you 
hade any obstruciioii, as also in the Aliome, be speedy in your advices, and wee shall indeavour whal 
in us lyes, which is all at presant, save that wee remember us heartily unto you, and Remaine, Sir, 
}our reall friends, Richard Mohon, &ca.^4 

Metchlepatafn, the IQih March 1671-72.” 

** Mr Richard Mohwi ^ca. Coitncell^ The Letter you sent with yours of the 16th is of noe vallue, 
the Governour denying to lett the Aliom goe. I think I formerly advised if landed here, the buyer 
must pay 5 pa. 3 uncaii per Candy,. 1 formerly landed some here, and it lying two years neare 
upon by the walls, was forced to send it from hence. The juncan where I purpose to send it, is about 
80 fan. or, at most J pa. per Candy, which difference is great. This Bramany Rogue pretending 
to your, Governour hee doth this for his proffitt soe that 50 such Rucces will bee of noe more vallue 
then these received and the Boate must thus remaine. Hee makes noe account of Mier Abdula 
Bakeirs Letter, nor will hee lett my Ghay goe. Please to send such order that the Aliome and Chay 
may pass. WLih my Service, I remaine, Your assured friend and Servant, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Fetiepolee, the l^th Maral^ 1671-2. 

1 suppose your Governour giveth private order not to lett the Goods goe although hee pretended to 
you fairely but bees false as they are all, if not, the least Rucca this Bramany would not deny to obey.”^^ 

** Mr Richard Mohun ^ca. Councell, Last night in hast advised you the Bramany coiitinaeth 
his resolution to detayne the Aliom and hath the Impudence to say your Governour his Master is 
a foole to give his Ruccoes. I thhick your Governour useth the Sea Oustome and giveth one order 
to lett the Goods goe, another that it should not, which is most certaine, if not, it would have gone at 
the first, this fellow not dareing to deny his absolute order, but it is like unto that, give Butter, give 
none. Pray acquainte Mier Abdula Bakeir that his Letter was not regarded by the Bramany and 
please to desire him to send one that may free my Chay and pray lett the Governours Uucca cLare 
all that I may not give you nor him further trouble. Hee may save the Paper hee sends in Ruccas 
for another use xliid send a Moldarr [^?nahaldar, revenue officer] to carry the Buates away, and in 
future shall not trouble his Goverment nor myself e with any more Chay, and what have to doe shall 
bee out of his power where shall have assistance of the Governour and notfc the least obstruction. 
With hearty respects, I remaine, Yonr assured friend and Servant, Ambrose Salusbur^.^® 

FetiepoUe^ the 20th March, 1671-2.” 

“ Mr Richard Mohun Councell, My last acquainted you the effect yonr Governours 

Ruccaes produceth. This Bramany Governour saith all the Ruccaes hee hath yet received giveth him 
order not to suffer the Boate to goe before junccan paid. This peone of yours wall acquaint you the 
same, by which you may judge how false your Governour is to pretend one thing and act contrary. 
The least rucca if absolute, would be Sufficient, but 100 such will availe nothing. Therefore, since 
hee writeth noebody knoweth what, it were much better hee save his paines and paper and send 
Nobuttee to carry the Boates away and pray lett him have the same order for my Chay. The old 
Bramaays are gone to Golcoiidah. Had they been in place, the Boates would not have been thus long 
detained. With kind respects, remaine, Your assured friend and Servant, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Fettepolee, the 22d March, 1671-2. 


Factory Beconls, Ma sully atam^ Vol. 5. 
i actor y HecorJs, MasuUxatam, Vol. 9. 


*•> Factory liecords, Masuliyaiam, Vol. 9, 
Factory Hecerds, Ilamliyaiam^ Vol 9„ 
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Mr Richard Moh^m (^'ca. Councell, I was in hopes you would have sent one Rucca to have 
served for all the Boates, but you mention onely the Allom. I desire you will please to procure 
a Rucca for three Boates of Chay and shall not in future trouble you on the like occasion. Had the 
Boatemen observed my order, the Chay had been landed at Mottepallee [Motnpalle], which would 
have prevented the inconvenience. To land the Chay I will not, because in Seaveii years it uiH 
not sell in this place and to pay junccan am unwilling, haveing not hitherto, for if now paid, all other 
Goods must, in the future, doe the Same, wdnch will bee prejudiciall to them Which may hereafter 
reside here. If you cannot prevaile with the Governour Mier Abdula Bakeir or Mierneir Sier*^^ 
at your request wJl doe it. I shall send you some Gunnejs on the Allome account soe sooiie as my 
Boates are free. Please to hasten such a Rucca as you now sent, for here was raine last nird)t. 
1 remairie, Your assured friend and Servant, Amdbose SALUSBunv. 

Fetiepolee, the 26th March 1672.”^^ 

Whether Salisbury’s “chay” was ever ‘‘ cleared ’’ does not appear, for there are no further letters 
in existence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam until nearly two months later. 

It was some time iu this year that Thomas Bowrey, captain of a “ country ’’ vessel, was 
entertained by Salisbury at Peddapalle. Bowrey gives tbe following account of his visit : — “Anno 
Domini 1G72 I stroke downe to Pettipolee in a Journey I tooke Overland From Fort St Georg’s 
to Metchlepatam, where I visited and paid my respects to Mr Ambrose Salsbury at his 
new house he built in a pleasant part of the towne, ho being Chiefe of the Affaires of the 
Honourable English East India Compaiiie here. He treated me and my people very Geutilelv and 
wold not Suffer me to depart that night. I condescended to Stay all night and take my leave Earlv 
in the Morniuge, but he was as loth to part with me then. I Staid to take a View of the towne and 
after dinner set forward.*’ so Bowrey’s reference to his host as “Chiefe” seems to show that the 
visit took place after the receipt of tbe Company's orders for Salisbury's reinstatement. 

Ou the l3th June, 1072, the correspondence between Peddapalle and Masulipatam recommences, 

“Ur. Richard Mohun ^c2, Conncell, The packing trade to make good my Contract hath been 
redy some time, but the Rivers are not yet soe furnished with water but hope will bee speedily when 
you may expect the full amount to Ballance my account, although were T now to buy the like quantity 
of Allome, should not give \ a pago. or | Per Mannd. With my respects I rest, Your Reall friend, 
Ambrose Salusbtjry. 

Fetfepolee, the 13/^ June^ 1672, 

Pray send the weight of each Oaske with the number.” 

On tbe 21st June, 1672, the Council at Masulipatam wrote to Salisbury desiring that he would 
undertake the business of procuring saltpetre for the Company. 

Mr Ambrose Sahi^hmy, Sir, Its our desire that you Speedylye advise us what Quantitiye of 
Peeter you Can provide for us in four or five mounths time at furthest, and the Sort?, wether 
double or treble refined, with the respective prizes, for we have occasion either for 30; 40: or 50 
tonns as you Shall be able to procure, which pray acquaint us, and wether you will engage the provi- 
sion of it, wherein desire you will [be] as Speedy as Conveniently you can, not omitting the full 
Charge upon it, iintill it Shall come to be laden on board. We Cannot give you an account of the 
weight [of the] Caske Sent you, Since those that Allom Came out in were So miserable Shafcered and 
torn that we were forced, at its landing, to shift in other Oaske as we Could get, which were not 

*8 Mit Mirshahr, whicli would mean the Governor of the City, but probably Mirbahr, Chief of the Customs, is 
meant. 

^8 Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 9. 

A Geographical Account of the Countries Round the Ray of Bengal (Hakluyt Society’s Publi cation b)> 
Second Series, XII,, p. 57 f. 
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weighed. Pray advise the most profitable time in the yeare for makeing investments in Packing 
trade, and what you have now by you of that Commodity to Compleate the former Account Send 
hither as Sooue as yon Can. Further w'e have not to add then that we are, Sir, Your Very Lo%ing 
Friends, Richa ED Mohun &ca. 

We shall expect your advises and accordingly returne you Answer.^2 

Metchlepatani^ June 21, 1672.** 

Unfortunately, Salisbury’s reply to this letter is much damaged, but liis mention of Jearsey 
and his unwillingness to again undertake the saltpetre investment are evidently connected with his 
recollection of the disastrous consequences that resulted from his dealings in that commodity prior 
to 1670.^^ 

Mr Richard Mohun and Councell^ I had 54 

Bns’ness but Mr Jearseys , . . , . Investments. God Almighty in his Justice reward 

him in lus due time and way for what I have Sustained by his means. I returned two or three 
times very ill, in danger of my life, from the Peter Countrey and the Company have given me 
the reward you see, therefore resolve to medle iioe more witli Peter. The Company 
want not Servants for their other buisiriess, therefore may spare one or two for this if 
their occasions require it. I sent you a Boate of packing stuff and shall hasten the remainder to 
Ballance the account. The dry time is the fittest time for provision of that Comodity, it being 
usually made not in the house, but for price I suppose noe difference in the time, for it will bee 
difficult to alter the price. They are a very poore People and therefore danger in dealeing with 
them. I remaine, Your assured friend, Ambrose Saldsbury-®® 

Metchle;patam^ 24f/i June 1672.” 

Mr Ambrose Salusburt/, Sir, Yesterday came to hand yours of the 24 instant in Answer unto 
ours concerning the provision of Peeter, wherein we finde you all togather unwilling to that under- 
takeing so shall [not] further impose it upon you then to desire you will direct us in that affajTe 
how we shall proceede for the Speediest obtaiiieing that quantitye mentioned by the Agent and 
Couiicill for the Honble, Compaiiys occasions, which we Oorammiicated in our last unto you, 
wherein we doubt not your redy Oomplyaiice. Your boate of Packing trade not yet arrived, the 
remainder to Ballance that Account you promise will haysteu, which we shall accordingly expect 
and subscribe, Sir, Your loveing Friends, Richard Mohun &ca.^® 

Metchlepatam, June 27ih 1672.” 

However, unwilling as Salisbury was to “meddle” again wdth “ peter” he was affaid to risk 
the Company’s displeasure by an absolute refusal. Therefore, when he received the news of his 
re-instatement, he wrote in a different strain. At the same time he showed his resentment for the 
injustice he considered he had suffered. Throughout the whole of his career in India, Salisbury 
behaved like a petulant child, indulging in occasional outbursts of indignation, with as sudden 
transition to almost cringing humility. 

“ Mr Richard Mohun Councell, Although the many years loss of time in expectation of 

the Compaiiys Imployment answerable to the knowledge of the Gomnierce of the Countrey, and the 
losses have Sustained by leaveing my residence to serve them may Sufficiently discourage mee from 
takeing tlie trouble of the Peter buisiness, however, Since the Company are now pleased to esteeme 
mee worthy their Service (although know not what it is) am willing to accomodate their occasions and 
comply with your desires, which they have not deserved from mee, haveing preferred all strangers, 
and not taken the least observance of mee, saveing to displace mee upon the Clandestine reports of 
them ill minded persons, whome God will, in his due tyme, reward. I desire you not to lett your 

Factory Records, MasuUpatam, Tol. 5. See anie, 5th July, 1670. Some lines are torn away here. 
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Louse Servants know of your want of Peter, for they will lett the Peter men know it, which will cause 
them to advance the price as they please themselves and the Peter Eraminy is much behinde hand by 
renting of tenn townes, that Lee's not to be trusted. Tour desire is to receive the Peter free from 
debts and Charges and to bee at a certainty in the price, which indeed is the onely way for the Oom- 
panys advantage. The Companys price was old for the Sort double refined besides the 

debts and the Dutch now’ give Ci and 7 pagos. new for the Peter they receive at Ramapatam 
[Ramapatnatn] and they are at all C [barges] upon it, as Baggs,‘Cooly and Boates <&ca. which leave 
to your Consid[eratioa] and desire you to advise the price you will give for the double and tlie [price] 
for the treble refined to bee delivered in the tyme you name, four or five months, on board Shipp in 
Metclilepatam or this Roade, and if your price encourage, I will assure you 50 Tonns, or it your 
occasions require, 190, but you must bee very Speedy, the quantity requireing time, [and] the more 
now in the raines. If you please to send 1000 pa. you shall not faile of Packing trade to its full 
amount, with the Eallance of the Allom account in good time, I remaine, Your assured friend 
Ambrose JSalusbury.'^^ 

Fetiepolee^ the June, 1672,’* 

In the correspondence following Salisbury’s re-appointment as ‘‘ Clieife ” at Peddapalle, the 
Council at Masulipatam adopted a different tone. Since Salisbury was no longer an independent 
person doing their business voluntarily, they affected to be filled with wonder that he should expect 
a commission on the saltpetre he was to procure, said they would “consider of” his demand for 
“diett money,” utterly refused to take any extra “packing trade” off his hanrls^ and, in their letter 
of the 19th Oct. 1672, reproved him for complaining of their tardy replies to his letters. Unfor. 
tunately, there is no letter of Salisburj^’s extant between the 27th June and the 11th December 1672, 
so that we only have the one point of view during those months. 


At the end of October, Salisbury proposed to provide the bags for saltpetre of a different size 
than formerly and was very aggrieved that his suggestion w^as not immediately complied with. On 
the 4th IToveniber he received a sharp rebuke for his unreasonableness. But, in spite of their 
lordly attitude towards the “Clieife” at Peddapalle, the Masulipatam Council were only too ready 
to thrust the whole of the “peter business ” on his shoulders, as appears by their letters of the 4th 
and 20th and 80th November 1672. The following correspondence from Masulipatam continues the 
story up to that date. Salisbury’s replies during this period do not exist. 

“ Mr ^ Ambrose Salushury, Wee have received yours of the 15th Currant To winch as soone as 
receive advises from the Fort ( which we expect within a day or two ) shall perticulerjy Reply and 
advise you the needfull, till which time you must endeavour to perswade the Peeter men to stay with 
you.^ The remainder of the packing trade pray hasten, being our Masters occasions [require] it 
which is all at present from, Sir, Tour Loveiiig Friends, Richarb Mohun &ca.5S 
Metohlepatam, July the 18fk, 1672.” 

“Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, We hnve received yours of the 20th Currant and nou^, haveing 
received answere from the Fort, shall advise you the needfull. For Petre twice boyled delivered at 
the Fort Cleare of all hazard and Charges except baggs, they pay 7 Pagos. per Candy, but not 
questioning but that you can procure that sort much cheaper, we have sent you by the bearers here- 
of 500 new pagos. with which wee desire you to begin that investment, as also to procure for 
p-acking lOOOO ps. Gunny, whereof 2000 must be thick and Substantial! , 80 Candy ropes and 
6 Candy twine both some what finer then the last, and of Petre the quantity desired is lOO Candy- 
Tfhich must be ready against the returne of the Europe shipps from the Bay. In the provision of 
both and especially the latter, we must entreat your more then ordinary Care to prevent badd debts 
and that m all Charges yon use all frugallitie nhich wilbe much for your Credit, not elce but that 
we are, Your Reall friends, Richard Mohun &ca.59 
Metchlepatam, July the 26th, 1672,” 
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*‘iD' Ambrose Salusbury, Oar lasfc to you ’^^as of the 26th Currant therein wee advised you 
the needfull, to which refer you, and then sent you by your and one of the Gompanys Peons 600 
new Pages., which wee hope you will have received [ ere ] this gett [to] your hands, since which we 
have received yours of the 25th ditto, to w'hich have only to answere to what you say touching of 
allowing you 7 Pagos per Candy for double rehned Peter which wee admire you should new mention 
for you know that our masters allow noe advantage to be made of their Imployment (in that nature) 
into which you are now re-admitted, soe you must act as their Servant, When w^ee proposed au 
agreement with you to deliver it Cleare of Ciiarges &ea. you were suspended, soe at you[r] one 
Liberty. The Peterman that tels you wee offered him 6 pagos. per Candy where its made saies 
falce and designes by it, as wee suppose, to deceive, which is all, Your assured Preiiids, 
Richard JMohun^^ &ca. 

MeiMe^atanii July the 27 th^ 1672.” 

Mr Ambrose Suluslury, Wee have received yours of the 3d Currant, ^2 and perceive that you 
have already given out Part of the 500 Pagos sent you for Packing trade, which is well, but to accept of 
the 1000 Pagos. worth you say you have Contracted for Cannot by any meanes doe, it being what 
wilbe prejudicial! to our Honble. Imployers to keep 500 Pagos. dead the whole yeare about. The 
500 Pagos. you desire for the Peeter goes herewith, and must desire you to be as quick in the 
provision of it as possible you can, that soe it may be in a Readinesse against the retume of the ships 
from the Bay, and, for the goodnesse, you must take special! care. For this year you may only 
send us your accounts as formerly you have done, and for the diett &ca. wee shall Consider of it 
and in the next advise you the needfiill. Your loveing freinds, Richard Mohdn, &ca.63 

Metchlepatam^ August the 7th 1G72.” 

** Air Arnbrose Salusbury, Wee have received two of yours of the lOfch and 12th instant, the 
first acknowledging the receipt of Pagos. 500 wee sent yon for the provision of Peeter and for Packing 
trade. Neither the Fort nor this place will require more then what already enordered you. We 
doubt not your promised Care both in the gooliiess and prisses of what you are to provide with its 
timely readinesse for the Bengale shipping. The broad Cloth you advised for, 'vzzt 10 yards of fine 
red and 10 yards ditto Collour ordinary now send you, which wee shall charge you withall, and 
Remaine, Your very loveing friends, Richaed Mohun, ^ 

Aletchlepatam^ August the Ibih 1G7*J.” 

‘‘ Mr Amhiose Salusbury, Sir, This day wee have received the Fort Generali of date the 10th 
Currant, wherein the Agent and Councill eiiorder us to provide more then what wee have allready 
given you order for Sea veil hundred Candies of the best twice boyled Peeter, if to be had good, 
Clieape and seasonable for the return e of their whomward bound shipping, which we desire you w’itli 
all speed to advise both the Agent and us with the price it will come out at, and to send a muster of 
that you are a provideing to the Fort heitber, and if you are sattisfied you can timely provide so 
great a quantity and to the Honble. Gompanys advantage, advise us and we shall send you money 
accordingly. More wee have not to add, but to desire you will be speedy in your advisses 
as directed. We kindely Salute you, and Remaine, Sir, Your loveing friend, Richard Mohux. 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Ohamberlaiiie being at Madapollam.®® 

Metclilepatam, September the Idth, 1672.” 

“iffr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Your Generali to us of the 21th Instant®'^ Came to hand the 23d 
following, wherein you advise the good forwarduesse the 100 Candy of Peeter formerly Enordered 
is ill, and that both for goodnesse and price you doubt not but it will answere expectation, which ve 
are very glad to here, and wish that you could provide the 700 Candys since enordered upon the same 
good termes, for without it the Honble, Gompanys Shipping wilbe in great danger of returning 
some liuiidred tonns dead Freight, wliicli wee desire you to Consider and doe what you can in the 

This letter does not exist. d Factory Records, MasuUjpaiam, Vol. 5. This letter does not exist. 
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Provision of it and be speedy both in your advisses to them and us what quantity of Cotton you are 
able to provide, for both it and Peeter must be in a readinesse against the returne of the Bay- 
shipping, and for what monies you shall need for provision of both shall, as you advise, be sent you 
which is the needfull at Present from Sir, Your very loveing friend, Richaud Mohun, 

3Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine being at Madapollam.®^ 

Metchlepatam, September' the 1672,” 

r. iS. to the “ Generali from Metchlepatam to the Fort^ 

**Mr Salasbiirys lettere will informe you Concerning iiis provision of Colton ^ your directions to 
us about it wee shall observe.^^ 
lih October 1672/^ 

“ Jfr Ambrose Salusbnrp^ Sir, Wee shall give answere to yours of the 2d and 5th Instant"® 
iaheing notice of the Provision of the 100 Candy of Peeter formerly Enordered you and of its price 
of 4 Pagos. per Candy, which wee Esteeme as well bought, and should be heartily glad that you 
could, against the returne of the Bay shipping, provide the 700 Candy more so earnestly pressed for 
by the Agent and Councell, since otherwise our Honble, Employers shipping wilbe in great 
danger of returneing with much dead Freight, which we desire you by all endeavours to prevent, 
since that quantity, if obtaineable, would very much helpe out. Cotton is a Commodity not at all 
desired, but in Case of necessity to fill up, so that if the quantity of Peeter mentioned to be had upon 
any reasonable termes and good, 'wee then suppose there wilbe noe occasion for the other, or at least 
a very small quantity. Wee observe that you have lately received Intelligence out of the Peeter 
Couiitrey of 200 Candies there in a readinesse more then you have bought, which wee wish you to 
agree for at the Cheapest and best termes you can, and be not wanting in your Care of overlooking 
it well that it be not mixt with salt or other trash, bat that it be Oleane and twice boyled and i£ 
possible not in any measure adulterated. Its Probable you may, in a short time, have further 
advisses of more which, if yon doe, and that it can be timely ready and so Conti acted for as to our 
Masters advantage, let not slip the oppertunity. Pagos, twelve hundred wee now send you, 
supposeing it a sufficent supply for the Presant, but as your occasions require, advise us, and you 
shall accordingly be furnished. Your muster of Peeter sent us wee have this day sent for the Fort 
and advise them concerning Gotten, to which wee expect their answere. More wee have not at 
present to acquaint you then to wish you all good successe in your undertakeings and to assure you 
that wee are, Sir, Your loveing and respective Friends, Richard Mohdn. 

Mr Mainwaring and Mr Chamberlaine at Madapollam, 

The Peeter you receive being in a readiness ^nd boats ladings, send it us, that all may be timely 
here against the shipps.^i ^ 

Metchlepatam, October the 8M, 1872.” 

** Mr Ambrose Salushnry, Sir, This day wee received two of yours, both of the l2th Currant^s 
the one by won of your Peons, the other by our Masters, which carried you the twelve hundred 
Pagos., which wee are glad to here are arrived with you in safety. The two Musters o£ 
Nallacundcpallee [? Nallakandapaleni] Peeter wee have likewise receivedjbut such trash as in our 
lives wee have not scene, Judging it to be rather durst and Salt mingled together then Peeter. You 
mention one of them to be twice boyled, but which it is wee cannot discover, both being so alike and 
so bad as that wee are of opinion that to meddle with it would be but a Cheat to our Honble, 
Imployers, of which wee must and shall allwaies have a great Care, besides the prime Cost of 
5 Pagos. per Candy with Oxe hire at IJ bringing to this place Equalls the price of the best Peeter 
in the Country, in soe much that wee doe not thinke fitt to Meddle with it, but leave the 
Provision for the Quantity of Peeter required from us unto your manadgment or as much of it as 
possible you can to be in a readinesse against the Returne of the Bay Shipping, and what yon doe 
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provide, wee desire your great Care iu seeing that it be Cleane and good and free from any Mixture 
of salt or trash. You advise that the two hundred Candy mentioned in your last Letters and which 
vou advised the twelve hundred Pagos. for, was in a readiiiesse, and that you were sending said 
money into the Country to pay for it, which wee are glad to here and that you have since advices of 
the like quantity but more remote, but had noe muster of it. It should be good by the Price you 
mention, being 6^ or 7 Pagos. per Candy of 520 H, which is lese in weight then you have already 
bought and much more in price, w^hich wee desire you to Consider by your Endeavouring to augment 
the one and lessening the other, and to be as speedy in the Provision of it as possible you can. The 
whole quantity desired by the Agent and Councell is Candies 800, of which you advise you have 
300 in a readiiiesse. What more you can procure, pray doe it, for wee shall leave it wholly unto you, 
and now send you, as desired, more Pagos. twelve hundred that money may not be wanting. In 
one of yours to us, you blame us for not sooner answering your letters and sending you moneys. 
Pray comp.T-re the dates of yours and ours together and then see whether you have cause to 
Complaiue, but if the weather be such as to hinder the arrivall of our Peons and money with you or 
your letters with us, wee cannot help that. Both your and our Peons have been 7 days returning. 
Farther have not at present to inlarge save to Committ you and your Affaires to the Protection of 
the Allmighty, and Remaine, Sir, Yonr loveing Friends, Richard Mohun, 

Metclilepatamy OatoheT the 19^7i, 1672.” 

Mr Ambrose Salushiiry, After dispatch of ours to you yesterday, came to hand yours of the 
21th, wherein you continue to encourage us not to doubt yonr timely complyance in provision of the 
Peeter, which wee are very glad to understand, as also that the rumour of the Kings People being iu 
the Peeter Country has proved falce. However, as onr last^^ advised yon, we immediately upon 
receipt of yours of the 15th, 7^ dispeeded to Gnlcondah for the Kings Phirmaimd, which, as soone as 
come to hand, shall Forward to you. The knives and bokeing glasses you desire we herewith send. 
Wee have Considered of what you propose as to the Contents of the baggs of Peeter, but we judge it 
most convenient not to alter an old Custome when their accrewes noe benifitt by an innovation, 
therefore wee would have each as formerly to coutaiiie 1 C. [cwt.] and to be put in double Gunnies of 
the best procureable, w’hich is the iieedfull at present from Your assured friends, Richard Mohtjjst. 
Mr Mainwaring and Mr Cliamberlaine at Madapollam.^s 
October the Uth 1672/’ 

“ Mr Ambrose Salushmj, Sir, yours of the 26th and 28th October^^ came to our hands yesterday 
in the Evening, and wee observe that you do not meane to accept the Peetre as twas, but to have it 
refined and made fitter for the Compaiiys use and that the owner will doe this, and leave it to choice 
to accept or leave. The proposition being reasonable, wee advise you to give him incouragement to 
goein hand with it, for that you know there is orders for 700 Candy, and you mention but of fine 
that you are in election to have, besides the prementioned Parcell. Iloti doe very well to provide 
baggs before hand that there may be noe loss of time. As soon as the Phirmaund [farman] arrives 
it shalbe sent you, though wee are glad to heare you hope you shall have little occasion to make use 
of it, which is so much the better. The Agent and Councell are very desirous to be eertainely 
informed that you can doe that they may the better Goveriie themselves. Wee never heard the 
Commanders complaine of these baggs. If you have, and thiuck it Convenient to put more peeter in 
a bagg then aocustoraary in these Parts, wee leave it to yon. Wee desire to advise what quantity of 
Cotton Yarno you can provide at 11 Pagos. the Candy for wee detaine our advices to the Fort 
to receive yours. Resting Your very loveing friends, Matthew^ Mainwaringj George Chamber- 
LAINE. 

Mr Mohun at Madapollam.^^ 

Meichle^jatam, November the 1st 1672.” 
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Mr Ambrose Salmbury, Sir, Wee are with yours of the 31th pastes wherein you seeme dissatisfied 
that wee should require the Peeter bags to be made of the old demeutions, which you cannot in reason 
blame us for, before you gave us a reason wherefore wee should alter them, since you will perceive wee 
have left it to you. Wee cannot call to minde that you were taxed by us for any wrong d.one the Com- 
piny ’Twere therefore better you waved your unseasonable expressions as to the vindicating your Selfe 
as if Accused for the future. The 1 st Instant wee received a Letter from the Agent and Councell 
wherein they say the cotton yariie may be brought cheaper from Turkey then to buy it here at U 
Pan-os. the Candy. Mr. Mohun being absent have detained your case untill his returne, who, tis 
possible, may furnish you, being destitute our selves. Wee remaine Sir, Your very lovemg Friends, 
Maxihew aiAiswAREiNG ; Geobge Ohamberlainb. 

No date [ ? HA November 1672], Mesalapatam"^^ 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Sir, Wee have received yours of the I2th Instant.so it came to hand 
yesterday in the Evening, when wee Immediately wrote to the Governor, but instead of granting onr 
desires, he returned the Letter sent him without opening. Such is the daily affronts of [the] Capaii 
[capon, eunuch] Governor in Stopping our necessaries and provisions, that wee dare not by any 
meanes oppose, being the time that he may much prejudice the Company on any the least disgust. 
Besides the Companies orders are possitve to keepe a fairs correspondency with the Moores, soe that 
vou must endeavor to mannadg your business to the best advantage you can. Here is noe Wine 
procureable or soe Small a quantity of Spice as you mention. Wee Remaine, &ca., Matt. 
Mainwahino; Geo. Ohamberlaike- 

Mr Moliun at Maclapollani.®^ 

Xove^iler the ^tli^ 1672/^ 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbunj, Sir, Both yours of the 4th JSTovemberSS canae to band yesterday, for 
Tvhicb wee have waited some dales. You will perceive by oar formers that the Governour will not 
vouchsafe us a reply to any Letter sent him, being greedy of a Piscash and, his time now 

short, are in hopes to avoid giving him any, otherwise wee doubt slialbe forced to comply with him 
for the better carrying on the Companies Affaires. Wee are unacquainted with the Peetre man for 
the 200 Candy course Peeter, which you leave to us to Contract for. Wee desire you to doe it if 
you can without liiiidring your provision of the other 500 Candy, but iu case you cannot, then to 
direct us how wee shall come to the knowledge of the Prementioiied Party. Though the jilace where 
it is, is farther distant from Pettipolee then from hence, conceive it may be done at the same charge 

andsoe the same thing to the Honble. Company and more proper to bring all into one Accompt. 

The Agent and Councell, in a Letter lately received from them, disapprove ol Cotton at the price you 
mention as being to deare. Wee therefore desire you only to send us 5 Cciudy for Packing 
immediately and as many Dungarees as you can, of which wee shall want 3000 Patch. Wee send 
you now on that account 200 pagos. Pray deliver the Madrass Peons the masters of Pyeter. They 
call with you to receive them, being the Agents Order. Wee remaine &ca., Matt. Main Wa\ring j 
George Chamberlaine. 

Mr Mohun at Madapollam.®^ 

November the 1th, 1672/^ 

“ Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, Wee have received yours of the IBtli Current,®^ whereby wee take 
notice what you write about the petre, and wish it may prove according to your advice. The musters 
wee take notice you will also send to the Fort. As to the Peetre you write of on this side the river, 
wee hope shall have noe occasion to meddle with it, relying upon you for the full quantity desired, and 
that it be ready in due time, for the provision whereof, if you want any more money, advize, and it 
shalbe sent you, which being what offers, wee remaine, Sir, Your assured friends, Richard Mohun 
&ca.8^ 

November the 20/^ lt)72.’^ ^ 
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Mr Ambrose Salicsbwy, Sir, Wee are glad to observe that you are furnished with Oxen and 
that you are in hopes to have the Peeter in Pettipolee by the 15th next month* Pray hasten all as 
much as possible you can, and you need not doubt but the Agent, as well as our selves, will represent 
your service home, where you neede not question the Honble. Companys good resentment of it to 
your advantage. The Phirmaund is not yet arrived. As soon as we receive it, it shalbe dispeeded to 
you. In the Interime we hope you will [have] noe obstruction in the businesse. If you cannot procure 
Cotton aswell as Dungarees for the 200 Pagos. sent you, pray send the whole amount in 
Dungarees, for that we daily want them to embale the Companys goods. Wee Remaine, Sir, Your 
very loveiiig freinds, Richard Mohun ; Matt. Mainwaring ; George Ohamberlaine.ss 

Metchlepatam the 30tk Novemler 1672.” 

On the lltli December, 1672, Salisbury’s letters recommence. If we may judge from his 
own account, the petre investment was indeed an arduous task and it is not strange that he was loth 
to undertake it. His conduct of the affair elicited the praise of Messrs. Mainwaring and 
Chamberlaine, who, in their letter of 21st December, reminded him of the “creditt” which would 
redowne ” to himself “alone.” Salisbury’s protestations of incorruptibility in his letter of the 26th 
December seem rather uncalled for and ring somewhat false. 

“ Mr Richard Mohun Etca, Councell, T was in hopes, when I writt the former, 87 to have the 
Peter at Pettipolee by the 15th this month, bat in my last advised have caused great part to be 
boiled againe since my being in these parts, that it will bee the latter end of this month before all the 
Peeter will arrive to Pettipolee. Had not the great Rain put a Stopp to this business for a month 
should have sett forth sooner, and not have doubted to provide 800 Candy, however have made such 
improvement of this short time that by the blessing of Almighty God hope you will see such effects 
of uiy labours that will compleate the 500 Candy. T formerly advised that I had contracted for the 
first hundred Candy at 5 pago. per Candy and 200 at 5 pago. per Candy, but, since my arrivall, 
finding the Peeter men I made Contract with to have brought up the Peeter at 3 pago, and and 
4 per Candy, I shall use my Endeavors to make an abatement of half pago. per Candy in the 200 
Candy when the business is at a period. Should I now compell them to it, they would make 
Complaints and bribe the GoTernor and ruin all soe that I must desist till the business be compleated. 
I hear not of any Phirmaund and the Peter Braminy denieth to send downe the old one, the Peeter 
at soe many places that noe small difficulty to content the Governours (feca, and to bring the Peeter 
&ca. to one place to send a quantity togeather, your services all disposed on, and I am in want here, 
there being soe many to please that I am forced to give cloth and glasses, and all will not content 
some ill Conditioned people. And, in the Way to Pettipolee, in some places my letters, the Peeter 
in others, are forced to pay Jnnean, and for the Oxen what it will be I shall, when all concluded, 
give you Account. He assure you in some places I stay not soe long as to eate, time being soe 
short, I have not time to dine but stay from one night to the next. You cannot judge of the 
trouble of this business. God grant me good success in it that my service may be to the Honble. 
Company and your good Jikeings. Dungarees shall hasten per the nextCuffalgh [Icajila, caravan] ; 
Cotton clear, therefore buy none at Pettipolee and in the way with what have now ready qt. 600 Oxen 
[sfc] the rest. Is now arrived News that the Governour of Cundeneere fOundaiiore] hath sent his 
De-Roy [diirdi, prohibition in the king’s name] upon the Peeter, Soe that now if your Governours 
letter will bee of iioae effect, the Company will bee Sufferers and that ruined. I have in many 
J^etters desired you to procure a Phirmaund Soe that I hope you will not blame mee. I remaine 
Yoar assured, A>fnosE Salusbury. 

[^Goodeshenoder^, the lltli December 1672.’* 88 

“ Mr Richard Mohun Etea. Counoell, I advised you last night the Kings people have put the 
De Roy and chop \cimp, a stamp] on the Companys Peeter that is in Gunneys ready to goe hence, 
and upon all the Peeter not weighed. The Peeter at Pettipolee and on the way, and this in Gunneys 
MasuUpaiam^Toh o' Salisbury appears to allude to a letter which does not exist. 

*** Factor Records, MoLmhpatam^ 7oL 9. 
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ready to <roe !s to the amount of nearest 300 Candy. I fear the Peeter in the way will bee detained 
which is upwards 80 Candj. I should compleate all ia 10 daies had not this accident happened and 
liave to the full amount oi your mony five hundred Candy, having made the greatest hast possible 
and used all ineanes to accomodate the Honble. Companys occasions. I have writt the Govenionr 
of Cuiidaiieere, who hath sent 10 gun men to this place and some horsmen to another, who have put 
the Chop on the Companys Peeter that if hee obstruct my business the Kings business will receive 
the oreater dammage when his occasions require the Service of the English Gunners in Golcondah, 
and^hat it is an unjust act not done in any Kings Country to make Seizure of goods provided by 
the Company, and lor every Cask hee shall take from mee thus unjustly, the Company will receive 
a thousand from the King, the Shipping being disapointed of the Comodity, therefore bid him read 
his Phirmaund with good observation and hee will find hee is onely to buy Peeter where Merchants 
and others have it to Sell, but not to rob the Company or violently to Seize on their goods. I will 
send you his answer when received, which expect in two daies. I long Since advised you 
to procure a Phirmaund and acquainted you that I heard the Kings people comeing to obstruct the 
Peeter, therefore caiiuot justly Impute Per mee in fault. I purpose to take of [f ] the chop the 
Kings people have put on the Gunneys and the Peeter, and will venture a brush with them . Pray give 
your Speedy answer unto £ this You cannot but heare the news of Oram Zeabs [] Auiangzeb s ] 
Army being nere Golcondah and have taken two Castells from the king and are 6 leagues from 
Golcondaht Pray, on sight hereof, Send fifty Bundarees^^ and good Peons and I shall not much 
question to bring away the Peeter. I remaine, Your assured friend, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Guodepoiodee l^GundlapalU] the I2th December, 1672*”®® 

“ i/r Richard Moliun Etca,^ This instant have notice that two of the Peeter men have bin 
with the Governour of Cundeneere and have bribed the Governour &ca. to send Peons to obstruct my 
business under pretence of the Kings Phirmaund. They are the most notorious Rougues under the 
Sun. They now^ pretend theire price formerly was 5 pagos. old per Candy. I have theirebill for one 
hundred Candy, being the first which you desired. Herewith send you theire Receipt for fowre 
hundred Pagos. The rest I promised them, if good Peeter, | pago. more per Candy, which being 
fowre and \ pago. per Candy which they were content with, but give them 10 Pago, per Candy 
they will not bee content. I have had Peeter detained and obstructed from being W'aiged this 10 
dayes by the meanes of these villaines, which if they had not done, the full 300 Candy had bin at 
Pettepollee. I must end as I can with them, I bought 21 Candy at 8 pagos. 2 fa. which they had 
not any right unto, but now they will pretend it to belong to them. Pray send at sight 3u or ^10 good 
Bundarees or 50 and I hope to secure them Rogues. I have sent for one hundred andtwelfe Candy 
of that Peeter I advised you soe fair hence and have agreed at 5 Pago, to receive it 10 Miles from 
hence but its not arrived. God send me good success. I shall not undertake this trouble and danger 
for all the Honble. Companys Estate. Pray send two dozen large knives and six penknives and 
detaine not the Peons. However I have bought you 150 Pagos. of Dungarees at 7 patch and 50 
pagos, at 5 patch per Pago, which might have bin at Pettipollee had not them Rogues obstructed* 
They shall accompany the first Peeter. I remaine, Your assured Friend, Ambrose Salusbury.®^ 
Goodepolldoe, IGwidlapalW] the l^th December, 1672.” 

Mr Richard Mohun Eica. Councell^ I Lave in three [letters] advised you of the 
obstruction the Peeter men have made, and of my writing to Cundeneer Governour, from whom 
liave received Answer and order for to free the Peeter although order from Golcondah for Peeter. 
I sent him B guzz.®3 of cloth and the Mazendar [? maJisulddr, revenue supervisor]. Two Peeter 
men and one of my Peons are run away that I fear some loss, although I have given them all the 
Incouragement possible but all will not prevail© with them to be honest in their dealing. You 
may forbeare giving your selfes the trouble of sending Bundarees or Peons, for I hope speedily to 
end, and if occasion require, an Emmiuent Governour whome have had acquaintance with at my 
first being in these parts has promised as many Peons as desire to assist. Pray hasten my Peon, 

*9 Tjifo doubt for Banjara, the carrying caste. so Factory Records, Masulifaiam, Vol. 9. 

SI Factory R,ecoTds, Masuli^atatn, Yol, 9. g, measure varying from 27 to 36 in. The Indian yard. 
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being in want, and send a dozen large knives and Six penknives. I am sending part of the Dnngarees 
with Peeter from hence. The resfe with my selfe will accompany the last Peeter speedily, I shall 
now only stay for Peeter I formerly advised [at] soe great distance having sent many [?] and 
contracted to receive it not farr from this place. Time is now short, hope for a happy conclude. 
My Endeavors have not bin wanting which I hope will bee acceptable. I remaine, Your assured 
Freind, Ambrose Salusbury.®^ 

Goodepelldoe^ the Ihth Vecemler 1672.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salmhury^ Both yours of the 28th past and 12 instant®^ are come to hand, the 
former two days past, the latter to day. Wee are glad to read in them you have and shall be able to 
Provide the whole quantity of Peeter already received money for, But will not be ready soe scone as 
otherwayes it might have Beene had not the Kings people obstructed you. Wee wish it lay iu our 
power to helpe, Mr Mohun having wrote to obtaine a Phirmamid, which it seems yet is not procured. 
Such things you know by your experience are not easily obtained from the Moors empty handed, and 
now to send you 50 Rashboots [rdjputs] would prove to little purpose, in regard there is hardly any 
Petty Governour But is able to Raise 3 times the quantity and will doe it on this occasion in Behalfe 
of their King, Besides the Companys positive order Not to make any Breach or difference With the 
Moors if otherwise to be avoided, which wee would rather advice you to compose it by a small Piscash 
[peshh^sh, present]; though wee cannot pay Juneau, a Custome soe considerable, that after once paid 
they will expect that wee should soe continue for the further [? future]. Thereby will accrew a great 
disadvantage and detryment to our Honourable imployers. Wee commend you and their affairs to 
Gods Protection, Remaining, Your Loving Friends, Matt. Mainwaring; George Ghamberlaixe. 

P. aS. — W oe have sent to you a dozen silver hafted knives which Wee hope will Please the people 
you are to Present. Just now come to hands yours of the 11th Instant. This Governor endeavours 
the Companys prejudice a$ much as [in] him lies in this place, from who wee cannot expect noe 
assistance. Wee heare he is upon the Journey to Golcondah, otherwise wee must be forced to 
Piscash him, Being noe other remedy for it.®® 

Metchlepatam the IQth December 1672.” 

“Mr Richard Moliur}^ ^ca. Sirs, since our last wee have received advices from Mr Salusbary 
that the Kings people put their chop upon the Salt peeter and doubts this hinderauce will occasion 
that the Phirmaund was not procured, which hee sayed would have prevented all this. Wee 
yesterday wrote to the Governour the Report of whose flight and Masters death proved only a fiction, 
he remaining soma foure leagues hence, to desire him to write- to the Petty Goveriiours not to obstruct 
the Companys Businesse under Mr Salusburys managery smoothing him up with faire words to 
keepe in hopes, Not promised him any thing. Wee hope will take effect. The Merchants cloth 

comes now in from the washers and hath done for these two or three days 

[Signed] M. Mainwaring ; G. Chamberlaine.®^ 

Metchlepatam the l^th December 1672.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, This instant came to hand yours of the 24th. Wee are very sensible 
of the trouble you undergoe in having to doe with such pittifull Merchants these Salt Peeter Men 
commonly prove. However, wee hope and question not But your experience will furnish you with 
such means as may prevent their evill intentions as this appears to be when they deny their 
owne hand, which we return you herewith againe, to be a testimony against them. Wee partake 
in trouble with you, for this Governor obstructs this what hee canne in. the Companys Business, 
here. His assistance wee cannot expect for your helpe, to whom else we are to seeke addresses 
to forward this years Business, the time Being soe Nee re at hand for the approach of the 
Companies ships, which wee now dayly expect. This Governor hath forwarned our hired Servants 
longer to us. More wee cannot purchase upon any tearms to ayd you. Wee intreate you to 
make what hast you canne with the dungarees, having most occasion of them of any thing. Wee 
Remaine, Sir, Your Loving Preinds, Matt. Mainwaring ; George Ghamberlaine.^^ 
Metchlepatam, the 19/^ December 1672.” 

Factory Itecords, Masultjjaiam, Yol. 9. These letters do not exist- Factory 'Records^ Afasalipaiaw, Vol. 6. 

Factory Records, M^asulipatam, Vol. 6, ®^ Factory Records, Ji^asulipatam, Vol. 6. 
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*‘3ir Ambrose Salushury, Yours of the 15 instant came to haad yesterday in the Evening. 
You did very -well in presenting the Govr. of Cundanire [Cimdauore] after his reception and 
performance of his kinlnesse may oblige him to the continuance of the same for your future 
occasions, which w^ee hope may not find that obstruction another yeare. As wee obser\e, 
notwithstanding it hath this, you conquered at last and broiurht to perfection, the creditt of which 
will redowue to your s:dfe alone. Your endeavours being applied, wee question not but you will 
prevent losse likely to be sustained by those Peeter Men that are Runne away. Wee have already 
sent you a dozen silver hafted knives, which you had not received at your writing of this. AVee 
hope they will supply the want of the two dozen large and penknives which are not on Enquiry 
upon any tearms procurable in Towne. {^Signed] M. Main Waring &ca.9s 

Mefchlepatam (.^21) Deer, 1672.” 

“ Mr Richard iLro^U7z Etca. GoiincelU Your of the 21th last night came to hand. The Peeler 
men that are run away made stop of the Peeter againe about 3 leagues hence and beat the poor Ox 
people and carried them to the Castle of Cundanere and put stop on my Peeter, which hath caused 
my writing to the Governour againe that admired a Person of his quality and place should countenance 
and encourage such men in their abuses, and desired him to consider the injustice and how niucli it 
would bee to his dishoner to regard the false reports of those men whome all the country know to Lee 
false cheating Knaves. The Muzendar did take the Cloth seat the Governour and the Governour 
sent meo word that I formerly gave the Governour 6 Guzz of Scarlett and 3 maunds of Sandell uood 
(which was by Mr Johnsons advice, being the first Journey upon this occasion), and that bee, being 
in the same i)lace, and not at all inferiour to the other Governour, expected the same, that I have 
promised him, if bee give mee a peon or two to pass the Peeter, that when finished shall return them 
Peous with the Cloth desired, but that have not Sandall nor is any procureable that I know’ of. Had 
not the Peeter men obstructed the 300 Candy, or as much as it nowholdeth out, had bin att Pettipolec 
by the 15th and I expected by the 20th to have bin at home. The Peeter men promised mee a pago-' 
per Candy to accept such atuff as the Braminye provided, but have not hitherto, nor shall I ever 
desire to gaine a penny by this or any other unjust meanes. I advised you the 89 denied Candy as 
reported to bee, which sett 3 peons to cause its boyling night and day will not now bee fifty 
Candy. I bought 21 Candy at 8 pago. 2 fa. per Candy, but they saying that they gave earnest for 
it and being short of their debts must give them I fear five pagos. at the conclude for the 200 Candy 
as formerly advised. God grant It come forth at the price as I hope it will. My Ox people are run 
away and I am forced to hire others, time being soe farr spent. The 21 Candy and about 20 more 
is bad Peeter, but haveing Oxen ready and the Peeter men in debt must accept that or Icofe the 
money. The rest of the Peeter is excellent good. The Peeter writt you a great distance from hence 
have sent money for near 150 Candy, two Parcells arrived, have given Order for what remaines, but 
the way being Woods and Hills I was not willing to send the money at once but 3 times. I must 
desire you to send 6 Guzz. or yards of Scarlett against my return home for the Cundaneere Governour. 
Here [are] soe many Governours, Nauges [ chief ], Braminys &ca. to please you cannot judge 

of the trouble. I purpose to send Cundaneere Governour and Muz[endar] 3 of your knives and the 
Cheife Nauge one. The rest will to day and to morrow bee disposed on, for I purpose to returne to 
make ready the Peeter arrived and leave my Servants to accompany tvhat remaining, I remaiiie, 
Your assured Friend, Ambrose Saldsbury.®® 

December 26^A 1672.” 

Mr Ambrose Salushury, Esteemed Friend, Since our last are arrived here all the Honorable 
Companys six ships. Haveing composed the difference with the Moors wee hope wee shall end our 
Businesse here in three or foure days. Wee intreate you to make all imraaginable hast in the 
dispatch of the Peter hither that soe they may not be detained for want of that RemaiLiug. Your 
assured Friends, Matt. Mainwaring ; George Chamberlaine.^*^^ 

MeUhlepatam the December 1672.” 

{To be continued,) 


88 Factory Reoerds, MasuU<p<tlam, Vol. S, 
iffo Factory RecoriZs, MasnU'j^aiam, Vol. 6. 
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MOHirE KI HAH. 


MOHIYE KI HAR, OR BAR.i 

BY H. A. BOSE. 

The Chronicle of Edjd Mold Paricdsh, Eider of NcVian (Sirtnur) State, 

This poem is in Keonthali, the dialect ot Keonthal, but many forms appear to be Ubed in the 
poem, which are not given in the Grammars of Keonthali by the Revd. T, Grahame Bailey, 
C.M.S., now under publication by the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Text. 

1 Sat kahwar Raj^ Nahlne re, 2 sStoii^ mango^ 
raj, 

Mangarho^ re negie^ mat lal kamat^ : — 

“Ure ao, kaiiwaro, raj lena'det.”® 

Sat Raje re kahwar Mangarho-khe^ dewe,® 

5 Panj kahwar negle her! de pae7 

Do kahwar Raje re bh%iro ae.® 

Bhtirt Chanel dew^ K&l, Akal Bir dew^ 
Palashi. 

M^ngarho ae negle ; pher mat katnltl : — 

“ JigruA chaudhria, awe Kalsl jAi 
10 Bhari Ohande^^ kahwaro^2 k^we bulie : 

Bolo ‘ranql chhufct parji, suhag jaua 
charawe,” 

Jigru chaudhri roha Kalsi jae,*^^ 

Bhari Ohaiide kafiware raklia neshiii lAe : — 

JigrM chaudhriA, rohi kanl joga Awe ? 


Translation. 

1 Seven sons had the Raja of Naban, and each 
of them coveted the throne, 

But the negt of Mahgarh^ cunningly schem- 
ed (to invite the princes, saying: — ) 

“Come hither, 0 princes, and assume the 
ciown.” 

So all the seven princes came to Mangarh, 

5 Where five of them were cast into prison by 
the negi. 

(But) two of them escaped. 

Bhail Ohand went to Kalsi® and Akal Bir 
to Palasi.^® 

The 7iegt came to Mangarh and again 
schemed ( and said ) ; — 

“ 0 Jigrii chaiidkrz, thou must go to Kalsi 
10 And fetch Bhari Chaiid Icahwar hither ; 

Tell Iiim that the people grieve like 
a widow without her lord and that be 
should make himself master of the State.” 

So Jigru chaudJu'i went to Kalsi, 

And Bhari Ohand began to enquire 
(saying) 

“ 0 Jigru chaiidhriy why hast thou come 
here ? 


1 The Q'dg of this song is BrindAbani sd^rang. 

2 Ndshtne re, pi. of * NAhan.’ This form in -tne appears to be rare. S'H, seven, is here declined, but -on for the 
plural is not found elsewhere. Mdngo, the -o in the present emphatic tense appears to be confined to Eastern 
Keonthali. 

® Mdhngai'h-o, the regular formative of nonns ending in'a consonant. Negi-e, the regular agent-form of nouns 
in -U Mat lat hani&i ; “ mat,” frona Sanskrit mati = wisdom ; from the root leoin = to take, past tense 

feminine gender ; “ kamdt, ” from kamduuiyi^d — to gain: kanidt ^aC=gained. Idiomatically the whole phrase means 
wisely resolved or made a wise plan. 

* Mangarh is in NAhan territory. ® RAJ lend lot =2 ‘you may take the throne (imperative). 

® -hhe, acc. and dative (regular). Deii>e (past tense pi.) from dMmCf to go (not nsed in compounds). 

T Bert de pile, dd (declined) is the locative = ‘ put in fetters’ — (de = in, pi. of dd = in). 

** Bhdgt ro de, hhdgi ro, compound verb, meaning having escaped ; from 'bIiAjt}u = ‘ to run or escape ; Ad from 

Auanu =: to conic (past tense plural.) ^ ^ 

9 K Alsi lies between DehrA Dfin and Nahan. Palashi : also near Kalsi. 

Awe Kdlstjdt =s ‘ having gone to KAlst, you may come back.’ 

12 Bhdrt Chande kanwaro, - 0 , - 0 , declined forms in the oblique case. 

’3 Szchdg jdnd chardwe : ‘ he should become our ruler or king.’ 

RoM K&lsijOe : * arrived in K Alsi.’ 

RAkhA neshnd lAe: ‘began to inquire.’ RohA kanl jog A Caoe ? Of. line 31; ‘ why have you come? 
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15 ‘‘Mangarbo re negte rikha^^ Nalitai-kbe 
bulawe. 

Randi cbhutt rah! parj^, siihag ina 
char^we,” 

BbEri Cband kanvrar rob a Nahlnt awe ; 
GufcbS cbiri Gangu dei^s kanwaro-khe 


kbabar bol Sldhie re Kote^^, 

20 SidbiS Kotore^i TbSkure mat lei kamai, 
Pirle PalSnte loi gbari ro kbit : 22 

Kimu kata bSro 1 % cbaure rS paja. 

“ JM ^uu Nablnl kbe,2^ pucbbt awaaa 

Sidbie Koto re Tbikura ri hot Nabtal 
kbe25 tayarl. 

25 Sone ri bijanrl lai26 peike di26 bani ;26 
Hatbe27 lat bSno pande27 

lewa,27 

Sidhi^ Koto ri Tbakxir Nablnl khe dewa. 

Nabini re cbaugino di22 sablia Raje rl 
baitbi : 

Stdbia Koto re tbakure Riji loa jubarl.3® 

30 Soue ri bijaurt bbeto ri nuarl.so 

Bbart Obande kanware^t gidhi neshna lay a: 

“ Sidbe Koto re Tbakura, kant joga ay a ? 


15 “ Thou hast been bidden to Naban by the 
neg^ of Man garb (be answered), 

For tbe people grieye like a widow without 
her lord, and thou should’st go thither 
and make thyself master (of tbe State).” 

Then Bhari Cband kaiiivar went to Naban, 

And after incising Gangii’s thumb, (his 
forehead was marked with the blood as 
his rdj-tilaJc, and) he was placed upon 
the throne. 

When the news of bis (accession) reached 
Sidh^, (the Tbakur) of Kot,20 

20 Sidba, tbe Tbakur of Kot, made a plot. 

(He pretended that) the Pal an! tribes^s 
beyond the river had harassed him, 

And had cut down tbe mulberry tree in tbe 
enclosure, as well as the pdjd tree (tlie 
padma-lcdshia) in bis court-yard. 

(And said be) : “I must make a trip to 
Naban and petition tbe Raja.” 

So Sidha, Tbakur of Kot, made ready to go 
to Naban. 

25 Into bis waist-band he put a citron fruit 
made of gold, 

And in bis band he took a stick, and over 
his shoulder (be threw) a shawl. 

Thus SidbS, tbe Tbakur of Kot, reached 
Naban. 

The KajS’s court was being held in the 
court-yard at Naban. 

Sidh^, tbe ThSkur of Kot, did obeisance to 
tbe RSjS, 

80 And presented his gold citron. 

Bh^ri Cband honwar questioned Sidhi 
(saying) : — 

“ SidhE, ThSkur of Kot, why hast thou 
come hither V* 


E6>h7i6, : kept. ^8 Dei ; gave ( feminine gender, its nom. gMi being fern ) 

Sejli : that ( in fern, gen., the word Jshahar being fern.), in Pah^ri ; Kote in Kot. 

20 Kot, the capital of Batesh territory, whereof Sidha was Tbakur. 

Koto-re, regular gen. of Kot. Of. Mingarho in line 2. 

22 Dit.f PdrZe, beyond the river. PalaBi, the name of a Kanet sept : lod, I am 5 having mannfactuTed^ 

ro JchM, eaten ; i. e., I am greatly harassed by the Pal%!s beyond the river. 

2® Palini : the name of a clan, of Kanets. 

2* Jd,t &un Ncthini Tche : I am going to Nfihan. Pikhhi dwa^d Rnjd : I have to ask the BajS. 

25 NaMnihhei to N^han. 

28 Zat : took. Peihe di, locative = ‘ on his waist-hand.* Ednt s folded. 

2T Edtlfie X in the hand. : a stick. Kdno pdnde ; upon his shoulders. Lewd : a shawl. 

28 Chauffdno di : on the polo-ground ( fern, to agree with sabhd ). 

29 LodjuTidrt : offered his humble respects. 

8® Bheto ri m>dri : gave, as a present. 


Kahware: agent case. 
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Stdhia Koto ra Thakur, laga ashue ronda: 

Aakhi nisliaul^® kot nablu, Rajea, honda.” 

35 Sidhia thakura, kiy^ aukhi 

taiikhe ? ” ^4 

“ Bakaao re Palanie^s loa gbart ro kbae ;35 
Kimu kata b%o ra, cbaure rS paj^ ; 
Awigow^ auii^s arjt kbe ;36 sbikb lat de 

Eaja.”36 

Kholt sbiro di pagri picbhari ro lal, 

40 Bbart Cband kaAware lod thakar sarajhai ;37 

“Ki, Sidhi^ Thakiira, darnu nabin tuwen:^® 
Teri majad, SidhiS, dpi pfirut muwen.^® 
Sathi leja majad, bor daru lejd goli, 

Sidhia Kofeo ra Tbakur tabe araj kart; 

45 Cbdlo Rajd Sabiba, amen pabaro kbe jM 
Ohafidt soeaa lyaun men, khalrl dd 
kashat.’^ 

Bhari Ohand kaawaro ri tabe hot tayari. 

Nawa Rajd boa Kahiai, bor kar awan! 
naraji 

Rduie Gulerie rakht arjd lat ; 

50 “ Suao, Rdja SSblbd, Rdn! rd jdnd : 

Lage bande sufcre, khond nabin Jungo rd 

Rdad.” 

Rdnie Gulerie, teri belt kanie kbal ? 
Ohandt soend lydwand pabdro ra, kbalrt dd 
kashdi/* 

Rdje tiiiye Nabini re, loe kdgat likbde. 


Sidbd, the Tbakur of Kot, began to weep 
(and said ) : 

No one helps me, 0 Raja, when I am in 
trouble.” (Said the Rdja : ) — 

35 Speak, Sidba thdkur^ what is tby trouble r’* 
(And he answered) : — 

The Palau! clan of Balsan have greatly 
harassed me ; 

They have cut down the mulberry tree in my 
enclosure, and the pdjd in my court-yard. 

I have come with this petition : be pleased 
to do me justice, Raja,” 

The Rajd unwound his turban for a moment, 
and then put it on again, 

40 While Bhari Cband kahwar consoled the 
pidkur ( saying ) : — 

** Sidhd Tbakur, do not be afraid : 

I myself will give thee all my aid, Sidba. 

Take men with thee. Take too powder and 
ball. ” 

Then Sidba Tbdkur of Kot besought him 
(saying) 

45 “Rdjd Sdhib, let us go to the hills. 

We will bring back silver and gold, packed 
in skins.” 

Then Bhari Cband h^hwar made ready. 

A new RajS having been installed at Nahan, 
some one else bad to be harassed 

But the Goleri-^3 Rani besought them 
(saying) ; — 

50 ** Raja SShib, hearken to tby queen’s advice : 

We are friendly with the R£na of KeontbaB'^ 
and should not attack him.” (But the 
Raja said ) : — 

** 0 ESni of Goler, where are tby wits ? 

We will bring from the hills silver and gold, 
packed in skins.” 

So the RajS of Nahan bade that a letter be 
written. 


32 djsMe roM&i began to sbed tears. AukJii nishM: in time of trouble. 

3* T6,nJche ; to thee ( tujhko ) =: tAA. 

35 Balsmo re PaMnie : the PalSnis of Balsan. Lod gTia^i ro lch6,e : give me much trouble, 

Awigowdi dun ; I have come, arji Jche^arzi ko : for a request, ^hikh lAt de Hdjd ; O king, instruct them, i.e. , 
he pleased to punish them. 

ST Zo A thdkur samihdi : began to console the Thfikur. ^ Barnd nahtn tmven • you should not fear. 

S3 Api punii muweh ; I myself will fulfil. 

43 Ameh pahdro khe jdi : let us go to the hills. 

4T Hor kar dvarj^i nardji * we will again proceed against, 

*3 So they invaded Keonfchal State without any cause or provocation, apparently. 

*s Goler : a State in the k&ngT& District. Mohl Bark&sh was son-in-law to the R&ja of Goler, 

44 Lit,, Jung4, which is the name of the capital of Keonthal, as well as the name of the Deota, who lives at 
PujyMt village near Jung A 
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55 Likhiro kagat loe Gulero klie pujae, 

Baja sliad^^^ Guleria, Id amen pakap khe 

jat. 

Sari pari Sirmur Raje ri duhat ; 

Java beta Sirmuria, rakba mamle kliebulSis 

Baja pouchiia Guleria Nahini re satane. 

60 Java beta Sirmuria, sab mamle kbe %a; 

ChberponcliM Raje ri Nahini re changane, 

Thara kliSri bhari daru ri, tero goli re pipe. 

Nahirii re changano da ^mako baja* 

Charigoa^s Keoiithalo kho uarpati R^jS. 

65 Age barde*^ Raje re neje re nishan: 

Tino pMihe barde kahcbani de jhap^n : 
Pachhe bardl Raje ri ghore ri shavviiri : 
Ghore dS pSchlie cliali hUthi ri ambari. 

Nahini re cliaugSao di bajill^s karnilo. 

70 Charhi fauj Raje ri, hoi dhauli dh^ro. 

DerS Sya Raje ra Giijro re gSiiweh. 

“ chakro kapre, pahnoh^^ saijjoa. 

Aje hukam Raje ra, Mohipur-o khe lioS.’* 

pera ayi Raje ra Moliipiiro ri sheri, 

7 5 Mohipuro ri sheri di mat lai kamii ; — 

Nawa R^ja hod Nahini, naiiw lend dhardi, 
Parhe ane pandit, rakha dlmrpab pde. 


55 He wrote a letter to the Raja of Guler and 
sent it to him. 

He asked the Rdjd of Gnler to march with 
them into the hills. 

Throughout all Sirmur went the Uaja’s 
order 

That the young men of Sirmur should come 
(to Nahan) and pay their dues. 

The Raja of Goler also came and reached 
the palace at Nahan. 

GO All the youth of Sirmur came, bringing in 
the revenue, 

And the Raja s levies reached the -polo- 
ground at Nahan. 

Eighteen hhdns of powder were packed and 
thirteen barrels of ball. 

On the polo-ground at Nahan the kettle- 
drum resounded. 

Thus marched the warlike Raja against 
Keonthal : 

65 Foremost went the spearmen, with flags 
on their spears : 

Alter them came the harlots’ litters : 

After them the Raja’s horsemen : 

And after them the elephants with their 
howdas. 

On the polo-ground at Ndhan resounded 
the harndL^^ 

70 As the army climbed the hills, every ridge 
grew white (with the uniforms). 

The Raja’s camp reached Gujar^o village 
( and his order came ) : — 

“ Servants, don your clothes as well as 
your armour. 

To-day the Raja’s order is to march to 
Mohipur.” 53 

The Raja’s camp reached Alohlpur field, 

75 And there at the field of Mohtpiir they 
resolved 

That as a new Raja had been crowned at 
Nahan, his name should be solemnly 
chosen. 

So learned pandits came and made thoir 
calculations. 


Bhdjd&t past tense : ‘ called or invited.’ From : to call. 

^6 Chari-godij past tense : ‘ invaded. ’ 

Barde, past tense of harJjriti to proceed ( in the plnral). 

*8 BdjiVt^ present of hd^monU, to sound ; in the feminine : * are sounded.’ 

A hill musical instrument made of brass, The village of GAjar is in Sirmdr territory, 

SI Bdmo, imperative of bdm'i^u : to wear or put on. 

Vahri^^ imperative of yahniri.fi : to wear or pub on. 

Mohlpur, also in Sirmdr. Not only did the new assume the suffix *Park^.sh,’ which distinguishes the 
of Sirmhr, but he also took a new name selected in a auspicious manner. For the suffix Farkttsh, see ante, 
Yol. xxxiv., p. 271, 
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Sat din liae baiicli de, koi nanw rasM da na 
ay a. 

Mabipdrore gwalfue rakhi arjo lai : — 

80 “ Je nafiw dhar^i deun BSje ra, to b^mo kya 
dei ? 

Khera dei nikra, hor b%a dei bagotu : 

Babin de lai dei kaagaiiu, kaiion de pai dei 
darotu. 

‘‘Lana Mobiparore Eilje ra naiiw rakba 
Mobi Parkasb.” 

Kbera ditt^ nikra, b%a ditta bagotu : 

85 Baiibln de l^i ditt 0 ,kaagn.u, kano de darotu. 


Pabino cbSkro Idpre, bor pabiiio sanjoa. 

Aj bukam Eaje ra, Bicbro kbe boa,” 

Pera iya R'Sje ra Bicbro re b%e : 

T^mbii pare KSje re Bicbp re bajare. 

90 Geja clSiida^S-baiiii stt sau bazaro, 

Jiiiie karne Desbu-dbaro ri babaro ; 

“ B^udbo^^ cbakro bagcbe, pabino sanjoa : 

Aj bukam Baje ra, Karganu r^ bol” 

Bera aj^ Raje ra Karganu ri seri; 

95 Karganu ri seri de cbberi Eaje ri gbort ; 

Gbore cbbere Eaje re, uro m£ti ri turain : 

ESje aye bbet de, Ayelu re kunln. 

•EEja baitlii 'riiaS® tambu di, tabe bukmon 
karo 

Kore £non®<^ k%to, bor kalam dawito. 


Sev-en days they spent in divination, but 
found no auspicious name for him. 

Then tba cowherds ol Mobipur begged 
(that they might select a name saying): — 
80 “If we solemnly chose a name for the Eaja, 
what shall we get ?” 

(They were told) they would get a village in 
free-grant and also a robe of honour, 

And their arms would be loaded with silver 
bracelets and their ears with gold earrings. 

(So they answered) : “The name of the Eaja 
of Mobipur must be Mob! Parkasb,” 

And ill return they got their village free of 
revenue and their robes of honour, 

85 And their arms were loaded with silver 
bracelets and their ears with gold earrings. 

( Then came the order) : — 

“ Servants, don your clothes as well as 
your armour. 

The Eaja’s order to-day is to march to 

Bichar.”55 

The IllljiVs camp reached the garden at 
Btcbar, 

And in the market-place of Bicbar bis tent 
was pitched. 

90 Geja, the bdmd, was fined one thousand 
seven hundred rupees : 

He held the free market of the Beshu-dbar 
(the ridge above Pbegu). 

Servants, pack your baggage, and don 
your armour, 

For to-day the Raja’s order is to march 
to Karganu.” 

So the Eaja’s camp reached the Karganu 
plain , 

95 And on the plain of KargSiiu the Eaja s 
horses were exercised, 

And by exercising the RajjVs horses the dust 
was made to fly, 

And the peoplo of (^pargand) Ayelu came to 
•offer greeting to the Eajfi- 

There the Eaja seated himself in his tent 
and bade them 

Bring a sheet of paper, a pen and ink. 


To TiAmo & 1 /A det ? .* then what will be given to us ? Biehar : also in Sirmilr. 

Band 6, ; was fined. Bdindho, imperative of Idndhnil : to bind or fold up. 

iCarg^nfi : a large village in Sirmflr on the bank of the Girl river, 
w Baithi rud : is sitting. Tabe hukmo karo ; then gives orders, 

Anoii, imperative of : to bring. 
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luO Rtiae tes Baglaatro klie, likhi-dont do 
IjatO. 

Slurl Hawaii liklio kagto, hor ram-rSm 
s ala mo. 

Duji likho^s likknie, liari pyunli 
ghareslio, 

Puro maiat mere deslio ri, na to phukuman 
desbo. 

Satlii leawani majto, %3i awana tiiweij. 
lOo Dauo skiro de k%to, jawana awana jao.” 

Bane p%a de k%ato, kar-lai salamon. 

Cliakro ra nokro rS, ye Raja ]1 k£moii.” 

R^je re rigr^ rake, j^wane jai. 

Rape BaghStro rt rahi sabh^ betbi. 

110 IMoblye re rigriie ESna loa jubarl,®*^ 

Rape time Bagbafcro re r^kbe nesbpe 
lai : — 

“Nablpi re rigrd, robe kani joge ^we ? 

Sack bolo,®7 rigruo, ki bukam makbe ?” 

Mukhe nabin, SSbibS, hamen j^nde, kola 
kagato n^on.’" 

115 Kbole p%o da Idgat, rikbe bSjro dbari.®^ 
RSne tipiyen BbagbEtre r^kbe bSncbpe®^ 

\kl 

Sbtri nawen binche kigato re, rSm-ram 
salamo. 

Duje b^ncbe bSncbnie, baxi pyunli 
gbaresbo : — 

‘‘Purpi majato desbu ri, nS to fdkumen 
desk a. 

120 SStbi leawani majato, ipl tfiwen awana.” 

Sare paro mulko d£, cbbero chberaw^. 

Jay£ bets BbagSfcro rS, sab cbbero kbe 
mSngae, 


100 (And be bade that) they should write of two 
matters to the Rana of Bagbat.62 

On the paper was written the address, and 
after that bis greeting to the Rana, 

With green and yellow lines drawn on it 
(and be wrote) : — 

“Come to my kingdom’s aid, lest I lay 
waste your lands. 

Bring with yon reinforcements, and come 
yourself also.” 

105 ( And be bade bis messengers ) “ tie this 
letter in your turbans and go and come 
back quickly.” 

They tied the paper in their turbans, and 
did him obeisance, 

(Saying) : it is the duty of thy servants 
and attendants to do the Raja’s bidding.” 

So the Raja’s messengers went their waj. 

The court of the Eana of Baghat was in 
session, 

110 The messengers of Mobi Parkasb saluted 
the Rana, 

And the Rana of Baghat asked what bad 
brought them thither. 

(Saying): “0 messengers from Nahan, for 
what purpose have you come? 

Tell me truly, messengers, what order is 
there for me ? ” 

They replied : “By word of mouth, my Lord, 
we know nothing, ^tis all in the paper.” 

115 And they took out the letter from (one of) 
their turbans, and laid it before him. 

Then the Ran^ of Baghat read the letter, 

Pirst he read the address on the letter, and 
then the greeting. 

Then he read the lines, the green and yellow 
lines : — 

“ Purnish aid to my kingdom, lest I lay 
waste your lands. 

120 Bring with you reinforcements, and come 
yourself also.” 

In all the land (of Baghat) it was known 
that there was to be a levy. 

All the youth of Baghdt were summoned 
to the levy. 


61 Ltkhi’derii : should be written ( in the fern. ). 62 Bagbdt : the State in wbicb Solan lies. 

€3 Xitkho, imperative of UkhfiAL: to write. 6* ZodjuhM, past tense oi juhdr-lend : to offer salutation. 

6S RtklfiQ mshne l&i : they were asked. es Eohe kani Joge dwe : what have you come for? 

67 Sachholo ; speak truly ( imperative of : to speak). 

63 Rdklie MJro dhari : presented ( past of rakhn((, : to keep ), 

63 Mkhe W ; began to read. BdnohnOt, : to read. Of, Balochi wdngagh ; Northern Balochi, wdchhagh. 
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S^tM leaya majato, s^tht ay^ ape. 

Rana poncho BagliEtro rS Kargaiiu ri seri. 

125 KargSnu di seri de pbul pliOlo tilo. 

Mohlye rt BaghSfcro ri ho Karganu-e melo. 

Raje re tambu dt bSjo^o ch^iidi ri ghindi. 
KM mule KargMue desh Ilaiie ra bahdlJ^ 

Simla ditt ^^2 Bagbatro khe, Kahlurie khe 
SabSbbu, 

130 Koti ditti Basberle kbe, RSja r^kba ghStu. 

Raje Gulerie khe ditt^ K^gane rS krlS ; 

Th^kur Kumb^rsaiao kbe ditti BaghM bor 
Bbarauli : 

Sidbie Th^karo kbe ditti JM bor Karauli. 
“Esbi jtiia, Sidbi^, soin J£i ri, 

135 Desbu-dharo kbe j^nde, kbaracbo kbe boll ” 


A1 p^lgi Mohiyo ri ShargMn ri b^tbi : 

Obeli ri tain lutiiiso pabl ri hSMi. 

Kahuna re KMugowe mat lai karaii, 
Cbal^iide d^ porki cbber laio cbheral. 

140 KSuna re Kanugowe likbio taMko : — 

“J^mS bol^ ranie, to cbbuuwe Simle re 
dbako.” 

BalirS pbiiki gbai^,S2 Bachire rS kbarS 1%^ 
dbuan ; 

J^nufi ni, Bacbir^ jiunda Id muwafi. 

Ai pSlgi RSje ri Habano re bane : 


(The Rana ) brought bis reiniorcements, 
and he came himself also. 

The Rana of Bagbat reached the plain 
of Karganu. 

125 In the plain of Karganu the sesamum 
flowers were in bloom. 

Mobi (Parkash) and (the RUnd of) Bagbat 
met in Karganb. 

Ill the Raja’s tent rang a silver bell. 

Below Kau^3 (a village) in Karganu, they 
divided theRrmn (of Keonthars) kingdom. 

Simla vras assigned to Bagbat and SubatbQ 
to Kablur. 

130 Kod^^i was given to Bashabr, whose Raja bad 
remained at home. 

The fort of Kagan^s was awarded to the 
Rbjb of Goler, 

To the Thakur of Kumharsain was allotted 
Bagbar?® and Bharanli.^® 

To Sidba, Tbakur of Kot, fell Jbi and Kar- 

auli.77 

( And to him said the Raj^ ) : “ Right thro’ 
Jai, Sidhia, you will pass 

135 On your way to Desbu dhar:^® it will pay 
your travelling charges ! 

The palanquin of Mohi Farkbsh came by 
the path of Shargaou.79 

For breakfast they plundered the bazar of 
Publu. 

The Qanungo of KMn^i steadily resolved 

Beyond the lidge of Ohalanda®^ to raise bis 
levies. 

140 The Qanungo of NMn wrote ironically ( to 
the R^ja of Nahan ) : — 

, “ If you were born of a you will 

attack the Simla slopes.” 

Baliir^®® was burnt to ashes, thro* 
Bachira’s®^ house blew the smoke. 

It was not known whether BacbirS was alive 
or dead. 

The Raja’s palanquin reached HabanS forest : 


Tft BA/o ; 13 souaded. From h6jni : to sound. B6i.ndi : is divided. From Hndnd : to divide. 

Dittd : past tense of dend : to give, masculine (feminine, ditti ). KM; a place at Karg^mb. 

Koti : the name of a viliage about three miles from Jung^, said to be the old capital of Keonthal. 

N ^igan : situated near the Ghbnd State. Bagh&r ; in Keonthal. Bharauli is near SubMhb, 

’T J&t and Karauli ; two :parffands of Keonthal. Deshb : the ridge which lies above Ph&gb. 

Sharg4on and Dublb ; both in Keonthal territory. 

liutni, to be plundered : (fern, agreeing with hdtt), KMn and Chaland& ; both in Keonthal, 

** Phuki ghdld : was burnt, or has been burnt. 

BaUr&; in Keonthal. ^ Bachira was a man’s name. 
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145 Pitlithi lagt go Habanie re, mawu ro jyo 
gano ; 

Aya dera Rajc ra Pajhote ri ShiliJ 

Pajhote re Pajhotre mat kamai : — 

“ BSjE aya Mohiya, chhandi kaiiie rakliuii ? 

Bare biche dewa Baje khe, p’pli kbe 
tamakhiu 

150 Aya R^je ra dera Balgo re bage. 

HSsu Pande ri BSmnie mat lai kamai. 

Lota bhari le dudho la, Baje bhe{d! ai, 

Dudh kale BamanJe KSmdhenu rS lyM. 

Phuli karla pbuira, pbule karle ^15. 

155 ‘‘Hamen ebale Desbu-dbaro, tb kboli ^yi 

bSlu.” 

“ He BSjeS Mohiy^, itna bol bole.” 
K^rndbenii ra dbiijLobS, parjS re bole. 

Cbaucbauke pyok£ mero, Rajea; kindS roa 
cb^li?” 

“ Jat ^wanS,®2 Bamoie, Jungo ri Koti. 

160 Jetbe lal-b^tbu rS bbnlkS kbSi,94i hor jau ri 
roti, 

Deshu-dbSro dl karjoii, basne ri tbaloti. 
perS karna Desbbe, bor judb lanS Koti, 

“ Je sbune, BajeS, Bamani ra Jana, 

Ajke Keontbalo khe, pair nahin panS^ 

*165 Dewla jsine je^ ayS tera kalo I 


145 To the forest of Habana®^ came the army like 
a swarm of bees. 

The Baja’s camp reached Sbili, (a rillage) 
in (^pargana) Pajbot.®® 

The people of Pajhot made a sbrewd resolve : 

(They said to one another): “The Baja 
Mohi (Parkash) has come, what reception 
shall we give him ? ” 

They presented provisions to the Bjija^ with 
red pepper and tobacco. 

150 The Baja’s camp reached the garden of 

Balg.«^ 

The wife of Hasu Panda, the Briihmaa, 
made a sbrewd resolve. 

She brought a jugful oif milk when she 
came to visit the Baja, 

She, the Brahmant, brought milk of the 
black cow Kamdhenu.®® 

The flowers were blooming and the potatoes 
were iu blossom. 

155 “ We are marching on Deshu-dhar and you 
come without your nose-ring,”*® (said the 
Raja to the Brabmanl). 

(She replied :) ‘‘ O Baja Mohi, say not so ! 

Kamdhenu’s milk and curds you will not 
find in any of your subjects* houses. 

My parents live in Cbauchauka®® village — 
whither are you going ? 

(The Baja answered :) — “0 Brahmaiii, I am 
on my way to Koti Junga.®® 

160 Where the red pot-herb is eaten with barley- 
bread, 

I shall build me a dwelling-house in the 
Deshu-dhar. 

I shall halt on Deshu, and shall conquer 
Koti.” 

(She said :) ** If you hearken, Baja, to 
a Brahmani’s words, 

You will not turn your steps towards the 
Keonthal of to-day. 

165 If you will go there, know that your hour 
18 come ! 


8® Habana .* a ridj?e in Keonthal. 85 Pajhat : a pargana in Keonthal. 

8’ Balg : in Itatesh territoty, 

88 K^mdhenn : the mythical cow, which never bears a calf, yet always g’ives milk. 

8s To pay a visit without a nose-ring is a bad omen. Chau-chanka ; a village in N 4 han territory, 

8^ KiiM rod cAdie ? : where are yon going to ? s® Jdt awar^d : I have to go to. 

88 Jnng^s the name of* a deity, who lives in Pcjy&li vfllage, near the palace at Jnnga. 

KhM: is eaten. cs jpewld teie : if yon will gn there 
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Bura bairi tetiya, GathSao ra Pumo 

Cbhurie badhale^^ ghore re shiimo. 

Deo bhirla^® Juaga, Kana iN’iip Saino Ta, 
tapo, 

Deshu-dhar ri Kalka. Mun-wen pagra 
japo : 

170 Bure bairi ; Rane re Hanumanie cbele. 

Deshuo ri dharo di mar gupti dele.^oo 

Je shune mere, Sahiba, Bamani ra jana, 
Bahiii lal dun sunangano, bafci ^ahini jiina. 

L%e hiinde sutre, nahin khona Rana.*^ 

175 “Hasii Pande rie, Bamnie, fcbagrt ho ki 
tatl ? 

Khaiide lyawnl jitlro Eeoiifchalo ri mabl. 
Ghore pyawn^, BSmante, Rathmu rS pala. 
Garh KaraS Tarabe, jo unda dtsho Kushala 
Dekhi awaaa, Bamaute, Rup Saino Rina.’’ 
180 Jani bolni Keohthalo, b^chchha ri Dillt ! 

“ Brag charo^ jetbl bSkri,dudh chholo^ billi. 
Je avvela^jitti ro,^ shire p^grl pamih®. 

Je ^welE hario, to gale ghagri pamih.” 


Your enemies are very fierce there, and 
Pum,9G the god of Gothan, 

Will hack off mth knives your horses’ hoofs. 

The deo, the warrior Junga, Rana Ifup 
Saints star, 

Kalka devl of Deshu-dhar ( — all will be 
against you.” She added : — )I tell you 
clearly, 

170 Fierce are your enemies : for the Rana's 
subjects are devotees of Haiium^n. 

On the Deshu-dhar they will slay you 
secretly. 

If, my Lord, you listen to me, a Brahman i, 

I will adorn your wrists with a pair of gold 
bracelets — and to N’ahan you will return. 

Being on cousinly terms with the Rami, you 
must not attack him.” 

175 ( The RajM replied ) : “0 Brahman!, wife 
of Hasu Panda, art thon sane or mad ? 

By dint of sword shall I conquer the land of 
Keonthal. 

I will make my horses drink, Brahmani, 
the cool water of Rathmu. ^ 

I win build a fort on Tarab Hi 11,2 so that 
I may look down on Kushala.^ 

I will come, Brahmani, when I have seen 
Rana Nup Sain.’’ 

180 As if, so to speak, Keonthal were like 
imperial Delhi ! 

“(In Keonthal) the panther grazes goats, 
and cats churn cream. 

If you return victorious, I will bind a turban 
on your head. 

But if you come back in defeat, I will tie 
my petticoat round your neck,” 


per^ Mguwa® Raje ra Saihjo ri serf. 

185 Saihjo ri sert da par^ Raje rS tSmbu. 

Sara h^ll guw^® Keonthal, ilo rS jya lambu. 

Guri rowa meghiila, jhumi roio koheto. 


The Raja’s camp reached the plain of Sainj. 
185 On the plain of Saihj^ was pitched the 
Raja’s tent. 

All the land of Keonthal shook like potato- 
stalks. 

The roar of the guns was like thunder, and 
their smoko like mist. 


phm : tlie name of a deity who lives at Gotb^n. Bdidhle : will cnt. From hddJW'ii: to cut. 

98 BUM : will fight. From bhirnUt, : to fight, * ’ Muh-wen pagr&japo : I speak plainly. 

ICO M6.r gwptl dele : will slay you secretly. ^ EathmfL ; a forest above Koti village, 

2 Ttvbk : the hill opposite Siml4, in Keonthal, -aBnally called Tkri Devi. 

8 Kush^l^: now in Patiala territory. It can be seen from T^rb4 hill, but formerly belonged to the 
Keonthal State. 

* Chdro : grazes. Chholo : churns. 

^ Je dweldjttti ro : if you will come with victory, Bdm'tn: will put. ® Aivigutcuj : has arrived. 

Sain.] : formerly the capital of R now a village on the road to Kotkhai, 

8 Edli guivd : has shaken. From hdXi-'jdnd : to shake-ofi. 
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Saiiijo re garhe para Raje rti meto. 

Andro da Laliro da dbumvaa roa Kigl. 

190 Paui ra jya jharna, roi chbnti 

Dhyare janl cliaiitlie, garh gowa clnitl : 

Sam jo ra Hamiya maiiirii^ Kamal£ : — 

Glieri gliahU^ bairie, pora bhagl ro jama.” 

Sainjo ri lari bate hand de sui 

195 Ghdto khe de-ghala^7 jan ra javita, 

“ Tayiii dewo,i^ chMvro, bege laga mitliL” 

Sidhie Koto re Thakre, iai rakliio boli : — 

‘‘ Tu beduwe tha, Hamiya, Sainjo ra Raua ; 
Bharie dliarStie, pakri ro ana. 

200 Deblie blnale iii, HmiiiyE, bare Raje re 
cliashe : 

Phukh! ghSli teri Sainjo, chhinclihrl re jye 
iisishe. 

Tert Siiiiijo re pother tele khe na tape.” 

Hadi ISla Sidhi^ Tbakur, apane jye clhabe : — • 

**Pliuki ghali terl Sainj, abe ubhe chinla-o 
kabe ? ” 

205 ‘‘Dekhi bhalini tuTOi NTap Saino re chaslie. 
Chin! pam^ 2 i Sainjo, tere Koto re nasbe. 
Maa iwane Deshue, Kot jaM dhali, 

K banal lama^^ jboto di, lama Giri kbe rail. 


And the Rfljl bad fire put to the fort of 
Sainj, 

From within and from without, the smoke 
rushed forth. 

190 Like a stream of water, their® tears rolled 
down. 

On the fourth day the fort capitulated. 

Said Hamiyads (Tbakur) of Sainj, to Ka- 
mala his minister's ; — 

“The enemy has surrounded us, and we 
must make good our escape.’’ 

The wife of (the Tbakur of) Sainj gave birth 
to her child on the way. 

195 She was given barley mash to eat. 

“ Give me more of it, my servants, for it is 
most sweet ”, ( said she ). 

Sidhia, Tbakur of Kot, said sarcastically : — 

“ Thou wast called, Hamiya, Rana of Sainj ; 

Yet at midnight thou hast been caught and 
brought hither, 

200 Thou didst not know the power of the great 
Raja, Hamia. 

Thy Sainj has been burnt, like chhiachhri 
straw. 

The stones of thy Sainj did not suffice to 
make our stoves.” 

Sidhia Tbakur will speak in his own sarcastic 
way : — 

“ Thy Sainj has been burnt, when wilt thou 
be able to ns -build it ?” 

205 ( Hamia replied; : — “ Thou hast not yet 
seen the might of (Rana) Nup Sain. 

I shall be able to re-build Sainj, when tby 
Kofc is in ruins. 

Let but the R^na come to Deshu, and thy 
Kot will be burnt. 

It will be demolished from its foundations 
and cast into the Giri rivcr.’^ 


(To be continued.) 


9 I. tf., the garrison of the fort, 

Chhutiy cithuti ; doubled for emphasis, 
u Grarh gow& chutij the fort was taken. From chUtUjdnu : to be taken. 

12 Hamiya : the then ThS.knr of Theog. a : H§,miya’B minister. 

1^ Mantriy a Pabari term for waztr or chief minister. 

15 Ghert-ffliciljj : am surrounded. From ghert-ghdlnn : to be surrounded. is Sui : gave birth to a child, 

1" JDe-ghdld: was given. From de-//7i<Xljiil: to give away, 

1** Dewo : give ; imperative of denu : to give. 

19 Nd-tdpe : did not sufiBce. From tdvnil : to suffice. 

20 Chinld : will erect. From chin-nd : to erect or to build. 

21 Chint pdinO. : will be able to build. (First person singular.) 

22 Bdm damne de let the Ran^ come. From dwa7j>e deij,u: to let ( him ) come. 

23 Kharj,di Idmd ; I will oause to dig. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENT DRY, 

No. III. 

AMBROSE SALISBURY. 

BY LAYINIA MARY AN3TEY. 

( Concluded from p. 298.) 

I N January 1673 there was much correspondence about the obstructions met with in sending oS 
the saltpetre. The iniquities ol the Peeter men ” and the connivance of the governor were the 
chief subjects of complaint. The want of appreciation of his efforts still rankled with Salisbury and 
resulted in his outbursts of the 14th and 15th January. On the 20th he apologised for his hasty 
words and resumed his usual humble attitude. The Masulipatam Council graciously accepted the 
apology and added a gentle admonition. 

Extract from MetcJilepatam General to the Fort. Mr. Salusbury hath found many obstructions 
in this Imploy for the provision of Peeter. Hee gives us hopes to expect five hundred Candys. When 
it will arrive is uncertaine, haveing received none from him since the coppy of this now sent, though 
wee have writt sever all to him and advised of the shipps arriveall and the prejudice that may insure 
( sic) to the Honble, Company by their detention, 2 January^ 1672-3.’^ i 

Richard Mohun Etca. Frelnds, I now send you two boates of Peeter with what 
Dungarees arrived, which my Servant had sent you many dales since, had not your difference with 
your Governour prevented, which am glad to hear composed. I received 3 boates of ray owne for 
tliis Occasion, and the Governour hath in ray absence sent one of them to Metchlepatam. In my 
Judgment it would bee more convenient and less chargeable to laid the Peeter in this Bay. To send 
it to you will bee teadious and much more charge. The Peeter had bin with you long since 
had not the Peeter man obstructed, but now the Ox people being returned, it will bee I suppose 10 
dayes before all will arrive, about which time, if a Ship arrive here, all hast possible shall bee made 
in it. If you pleas to detayne the Ship for your occasions, shall advise when the Peeter is arrived 
and ready, I remaine Your assured friend, Ambrose Saltjsbttry.^ 

Fettepolee^ January Sth, 1672-3.” 

Mr Richard Mohun Etca. Councell^ My last acquainted you 600 baggs of Peeter with 779 
Patch of Dungarees sent on two boates, have enordered to board the first English Shipp, therefore, 
you may please to order the Shipp that is to receive them. I am now sending 580 baggs of Peeter, 
which is all at present arrived, hope the remainder with your Dungarees will speedily be here 
having sent seaverall to hasten. Had not the Peeter men Obstructed, you would have had timely 
Complyance. My Endeavors I hoped would have found better Success. Soe soon as other Peeter 
ariveth, shall immediately advise you and hasten it all that I am able. I remain, Your Freind, 
Ambrose Salusbury.^ 

Pettipolee, January the 10th 1672-3,” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Yours of the 10th. Current have received and are very sorry to 
heare you meete with such obstructions in your Businesse, however canne seeke noe Remedy, The 
Shipps Being all dispatched and under saile this morning, therefore desire you will please to hire 
what Boats may Be sufficient, and send away the Peter you have in readinesse to the Fort with all 
Expedition possible. Yonr two boats we heare are arrived to New [? Diu] Point, where wee have 
ordered the shipps to take in the Peter. M. Maiwaring- ; Geo. Ohamberlaiite.^ 

Metchelepatam, Uth January 1672-3.” 

^ Factory Records, MasuUpatam, Vol. 6, ® Factory Records, MasvM^aiam, Yol. 9. 

^^actory Records, Masulipatam, Yol. 9. * Factory Records, Masulipatam, Yol. 6. 
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Mr Eicliard Mohun Eica. Councell, Esteemed freinds, I have sent you on fowre boates 1050 
bags of Peeter and dayly expect Peeter to mfake up three hundred Candy, which is all will arrive 
for this occasion. I wrifet you for fifty pago. for Charges but since a Peon brought mee 24 pagos* 
which I sent for Peeter. I find you are angry. If not, you would give some friendly answer to the 
many Letters writt you. In my Judgment it appeared something unfreindly that after I hate past 
soe much danger and Trouble and endeavored my utmost in the Peeter ; to' meet with such acceptance 
will discourage mee for the future from being the least concerned in Salt Peeter. Had you sent the 
I desired of you I am very confident I had prevented obstructions the Peeter men have 
made, but you writt the fifty Peons not able to resist the smallest Towne, but it was your 
misapprehension, for I well know many of those townes will, upon a Just occasion, oppose 1000 of the 
best men you can procure, but very few [of] them will Engage in a quarrell for the Peeter men, 
who are known Rogues all the country over. They have spent 300 pagos. in Peons and broiles and 
now fall out and quarell with themselfes about each present proportion. If you speedily procure 
Mahmud Mynns [ Muhammad Amin ] Letter to the Govern'our of Cundevesre to deliver up the 
Peeter men who have thus abused the Company may freely imploy whom they please, and the 
Hawnacorrell Nawges \_han(xgar^ Naik’s] shall not oppose or obstruct. When the Letter arriveth 
if you please to send mee 40 of your Bundarees \_hanjaras^ carriers ], I will make a Journey for the 
Peeter remaining in severall places. If you shall not speedily procure the above Letter and send mee 
the help of your Servants, I doe herby declare what dammage the Honoble. Company shall sustaine 
will bee required at your hands and not from Your assured Freind, Ambrose Salusbcry ® 

Pettipole, January lUli, 1672-3.” 

“ Mr Eicliard Mohun Btea, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, This morning I received the Inclosed 
receipt for 600 baggs of Peeter and the Boatmen inform’d mee the Ships were under Saile, 450 baggs 
advised you sent on two boates. I thought it would have bin noe way prejudicial! to the Honble. 
Company for a Ship to have taken the Peeter on bord in the Rode, but you have not thought fitting 
to give any kinde of answer to any of the Letters have writt you since my returne, I advised you 
the Peeter remaining at seaverall places, and sent you a Letter of the Chief Peeter man, who said 
the King should detalne [it] for the Kings use. It will bee a great dishonour and loss to the 
Honble, Company to have the Peeter and Cloth remaine where it now is, which leave to your 
Consideration. However you are displeased with mee, 1 assure you my Endeavors have not bin 
wanting, and had not the Peeter men obstructed, I should have complied with time, but since my 
trouble and paine to noe effect I presume I shall bee esteemed an unprofitable Servant, therefore 
shall speedily discharge the Honble. Company of the expenses I am now att for servants, and soe 
soon as I have received the accounts shall send them you. The Honble, Company have lost 
considerable Summs by this Peeter business, and if the same persons employed, the loss will be 
greater, for they take protection and will never comply with Contract, therefore desire to be noe 
more concerned in itt. The Peeter Brammoney hath bin the occasion of these obstructions, I am 
now sending your Gunneys to the Fort. I remaine, Your Assured Freind, Ambrose Salusbury.^ 

Peitipolee, January 15th, 1672*3,” 

[ Enclosed in the letter of the \hth January, 1672-3 ]. 

** Herein send you the Peeter mens Engagement given at my comeing away to pass the Peeter, 
but soe soon as I was come away they againe put Chop on the Peeter and abused my Servants. 
The Cheif of [the] Peeter men received 500 pages, old of Mr Johnson or 1000 pagos. old, and 


^ The hanagars are people who have the right to make fireworks for temples and nobles, and would want 
‘‘ peeter.^ 

® factory Records j Masuli^atam, Vol, 9, ^ Factory Records, MasuHpatam, Yol, 9. 
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immediately takes the Protection, which caused Mr Johnson to make a journey, but returned without 
satisfaction. Your Pawpa Ibabu, clerk, as learnt from Tamil lips] will informe you. My Servants 
are all comeing away and leave the Peeter to the Peeter men, soe that you will doe well to write 
speedily to Golcondah and procui'e Mahmud M.ynns letter if you cannot procure a Phirmaund, if 
both, it will bee much to the Companys honor. The Company were much better send Effects to the 
Hay to provide Peeter sufficient for their occasion. I have very certaine advice your Brammonevs 
Kinsmen, the Peeter Brammoneys hath advised the Peeter men to ruin iny business that I may bee 
out of the Companys favor, and that yoii may give him the Employment, but if ever I light on him 
I am resolved to make an Example of him. Whether I ever meddle with the Peeter employment 
or not I vallue not a rush, nor had I now but that I hoped to doe the Company good Service, which 
I had, if the Brammoney had not prevented, but if I can light on him, bee shall repent and pay 
dearly for this action. The Brammoney sent to mee twoe Letters to send him money, being in 
want, but I excused sending till my business was compleated.’* s 

Mr Richard llohun Etca, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yours of the 14th this night 
received. I have at large advised yon of the unjust actions of the Peeter men, and it will bee 
needless to trouble you more with them. The Brammoney Mr Jearsey imployed hath advised the 
Peeter [men] to act what they have done, hopeing thereby I shall bee out of the Companys favor and 
againe [in] the Agent and your displeasure, by which meanes hee is in Expectation of the imploymeut. 
I shall, in few dayes, send you attestation from seaverall Emminent Persons that the Bramminy and 
Peeter men have consulted to mine my business. The Peeter men want not Incouragement, they 
being of themselves ready to accept any opportunity for their unjust designes and want not the 
Brammoneys assistance. Mr Fleetwood can informe you of them. Indeed it hath bin some trouble 
to mee, for I esteeme it to reflect on my honor to promise more then I am able by their disapointment 
to comply with. According to your orders, shall send what Peeter remaining for the Fort with all 
Expedition. I remaine, Your assured Reall Friend, Ambrose Saldsbury.® 

FetHpolle, January/ 1672-3.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salushai'ij, The many letters which you mention to have sent us which you never 
received answer to as you say, which was two very short ones, which soe speedilie did not require any, 
But wee have long since sent you an acknowledgment of the receipt of them and the 600 baggs of 
Peter. The other wee hope you have dispeeded to Madderas according to our advice. Your 
declaration in makeing us liable to respond for what damage shall accrew to the Honble. Company 
will not prejudice us or Bare you harmlesse upon the examination of the Businesse, wnicli unkind 
charges are better moved. For the future wee desire none, nnlesse better grounded. Your owiie 
letters are sufficient to testifie you had noe occasion for those Rashboots you nowe seem to want, 
neither will you advise us what Boats you want to carry the Peeter to Madderas ; however wee have 
two and are now getting what Rashboots procureable 93 . . • • M. Mainwaeing ; Gteo. 

CllAMBERLAINE.^® 


Metclilepatam, 16 January, 1672-3.” 

‘‘ Mr Ambrose Salusbury, Wee have this instant received yours of present. Wee are sorry to 
read of the obstructions you meate with in the Peeter Basinesse. Wee have advised Mr Mohun 
sent him coppyes of your letters that bee may fully understand the Businesse & wee doubt not But 
that bee hath endeavoured the procury of a Phlrmand from Mahmud Amin [Muhammad Amin], 
which But lately that you wrote for. However wee continue it will tend little to purpose, Being an 


8 Factory Records, Ma$uli:paUm,. Vol. 9. 
10 Factory Records, MasuHjpalam, Vol. 6. 
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old custome to serve the King first occasioned Mr Jearsey to procure that Phirmand, Wee would 
gladly understand what euconragement you would or expect to receive from us. Wee would, if wee 
knew how, give you aill Immaginable for our Imployers Interest, having herewith sent you 
30 Rashboots \_rajpuis, i. e.j soldiers or guards], But wee desire you to use that mediation with 
you that noe complaints are made to the prejudice of the Hoiible. Company. Wee have paid them 
one months pay Pr. each at 4 Rupees Pr. month • • • • M. MAiNWAEiSiGi Geo. 
Chambkrlaine.11 

^Jetchleipata^^ 18^/i January 1672-3.** 

“ Mr Ambrose Salushury, Wee wish w^ce could any wayes remedy those dayly affronts and 
cheats put upon you By those knavish salt Peeter Men, occasioned partly, as you seeme to suggest 
by a Mutiny the Bramine he designed therby to engrosse the whole Imployment to himselfe. Wee 
c-annot remember that hee was ever yet Imployed in that Businesse, Bat upon the Recommendations 
of Mr Fleetwood. However, to divert him from those his unwarrantable proceedings, wee have now 
wrote him to advertize him by way of charge that wee are fully informed he hath endeavoured 
k is the person that hath ruined the Companys Affairs Under your Managery, from whom wee 
< xpect satisfaction unlesse hee presently desists from his practices & becomes instrumental! to Bring 
those people to a faire coinplyance. Wee did yesterday omitt to advise you that the Companies positive 
orders were for their whole Fleete to keepe Company, and therefore not to be seperated, otherwise 
r. shippe might have Beene spared to have taken in the Salt Peeter. Last night arrived the two boats 
who could not proceeds for Madderas without anchors. Wee have gave them leave to returne to you 
to supply themselves, & see to proceede. This day wee had given money in hand for two Boats more 
to come to you. Not mentioning any want of them in yours of the 16th*, received this day, wee have 
received the money Backe & discharged them. Tour Rashboots were dispeeded last night, 
M. Mainwaring ; Geo. Ohamberlaine. 

Metohlepalam, Jan, 1672-3.12 

P. S, — Herewith wee send you a hundred and fifty pagodas for your occasions.’* 

** Mr Rickard Mohan and Councell, Esteemed Freinds, I ans,weTed your two letters of the 3 8th 
about three bowers since, and now is returned some of the People employed in the Peeter business and 
have narrowly escaped with some money. The Peeter men take all they can light on and keep a good 
number people and have some of Mahmud Anmis [Muhammad Amln*s] servants with them, 
I assure you the danger and trouble I have past in this business exceedeth my expression, and had 
I not bene more then ordinary carefnll the Honble. Company would not have a Candy of Peeter 
for theire money, but you are something displeased with mee after all my Care and trouble which 
hope you will bee soe freindly to consider with Charitable thoughts. If the Honble. Company deale 
in this Oomodity in these parts and imploy the same Persons they will have greater losses, I advised 
you in the other above named to send niee Rasbootes for it must [be that] Mauhd. Anmis letter must 
free the Peeter (5^c). With kind respects,! remains Your assured Freind, Ambrose Salusburt. 

FettejpoUee, January the 2Qih, 1672-3. 

Mr. Mohuu enordered mee to send what Cloth procureable to the Fort, but upon Mr Fleetwoods 
and Mr Hattons information of a great danger of the Dutch which I did not apprehend therefore 
[delayed] sending the Goods, Pray immediately advise in itt, I hear you are now sending boates 
of Goods, Ji. A. 


Factory Records^ MasuHpatam, Vol. 6, 
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Mr Richard Mohiin Etca. Councell, Esteemed Freinds, I have received vonrsof the 1 8th. The 
Peeter being such a great vexation and remaining in this nature, caused mee to write yon in tliat 
manner. I cannot expresse the trouble I have had. This day liave received perfect advice that 
Mawmud Myim hath sent a rucca to the Governour of Cundeveare to stopp all Peeter for the King- 
and therefore desire yon to forbeare sending any Rasbootes. I did suppose when I writt for them 
that the Governour oE Cundeveare had made this trouble by the Peeter mens occasion. Now it cannot 
bee done by violence, onely by letters from Mawmud Mynn, which please to procure. I expect every 
day Peeter to make up 300 Candy which I enordered not to come nigh Cundeveare. I have sent 15G 
baggs, which, with 1050 baggs sent to you, is all arrived. Here’s some Dungarees arrived, w'hich 
pray advise immediately if von will have sent to Madarass or to you. There is six overlading of 
Dungarees deteined with Peeter. I was much troubled at the time writt you, which pray excuse and 
esteem me for Your assured Freind, Ambrose Sales buby.^^ 

Petiepollee, January 20t7i, 1672-3.” 

“ Mr Richard MoJain Etca, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yesterday writt you in answer to 
yours of the 18th. My last desired your advice and Order concerning sending the Cloth I have in 
a Readiness to the Fort for Accompt of the Honble. Company, If it should miscarry by the Dutch 
seizure or otherwise, I am not able to Judge the Danger, living without news. I should think Mr 
Mohuns Order is sufficient 1000 times the vallew, but know not whether his other business might 
cause hiirte in writing that Order. I must really assure you that the Peeter Journey hath done 
mec soe much prejudice that a greater vallew then all the Peeters amount will not restore mee to 
the former Condition I was in before. And indeed I did purpose not to have engaged myself in 
Peeter more. Those Peeter men have abused Mr Winter, Mr Johnson and many other as Paupa 
[the babii] can informe you, and they will not doe other. Give them 50 Pago, per Candy they shall 
abuse yoii the more. I have in this Journey endured more then my body- was able, hopeiug to doe 
the Company such service as might bee acceptable, but I dare not undertake a new Journey, therefore 
pray send mce Rasboots. I remaine, Your assured Freind, Ambrose Salxjsbubv’.is 

Fettepolle, January 2lth, 1G72-3.” 

“Mr Richard Mohun Council, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yourS of the 18th and 
this Instant is arrived yours of the 19th with the Rasbootes, but, as advised yon, I had last 
night about ten persons returned, who acquainted mee the Kings De Roy is putt upon the 
Peeter by some of Mahmud Aumis Servants, and the Ox people deny to take up the Peeter 
soe long as the Chop and Kings de Boy continues upon Itt, therefore returne your people. 
I am from good hands informed that Anmis hath lately sent and received letters from the 
Peeter men, and hath a hand in this action with them and last night was informed that 
he’s now at Oundevear. I shall in few daies send you that satisfactory suflScient to make 
appear A mints under-band dealings. Yonr letter shall now send him, and am of the minde 
it will cause him to remove the Obstructions, I most faithfully assure you I hoped to doe 
the Honble, Company good service in the Peeter and was in a faire way for itt, Had I not met 
with such Obstructions the Peeter and Cloth Had bin with you in good time. Had I knowiie of 
such opposition, should not have ingaged in the Peeter for more than its amount. The full 
quantity of Peeter arrived is 266 Md. I expected about 60 Candy which gave orders to 
come another way, but I fear the Peeter men have sent to stopp that alsoe. I hear not 
of itt. If the Honble. Company give time and price they may have the Peeter delivered here 
notwithstanding Mawmliud Anmis Ruccaes and all the Peeter men can doe. The two Boates are 
not fitting to goe to Maderasse being not in rejiaire, therefore must send other when they arrive. 
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Please to forbear more moiiy having received some from the Peeter Country^ and desire roe more 
untill have given you the amount of the former, but thanke you for your readiness, and vsdth kinde 
respects, llemaine, Your assured Heall Freind, Ambrose Salusbury.^® 

Pettepollee, Jamiarij 21th 1672-3.” 

Mr Ambrose Saliishimj, Your two severalls of the 20th. Instant are arrived by which wee 
find that nothing will free the Peeter But Mahamud Ammes order which wee are very dubious lie 
will not easily grant. Tis uoe otherwise now then formerly, therefore the less to be admired at. 
They will undoubtedly respond that the King must be served first. Wee have alwaies hitherto 
advised you wee are very sensible of the trouble you underwent in the Businesse, but that it should 
soe vex you to occasion you to charge us with the obstruction or neglect wherever it lay, it seemed 
something strang to us. However wee willingly passe by all and desire Nothing soe much as a 
Friendly and amicable correspondency, which proves Always the best in the occurrance of the Honble. 
Companies Affairs. Wee canne advise you nothing to the cloth, having never [heard ] any thing 
about it in General. Neither doe you give us any notice for whose account it was provided or the 
sortments or amount. But believe it may come to late for the shipping if not already sent away. 

• . M. Mainwaring ; Geo. Chamberlaine. 

Metclilepatam 2^rd Jan. 1672^3. 

P. The Boats would not goe hence without a months pay/^17 

From January until July 1673 there is a gap in the records. Then we find Salisbury, in 
spite of all his protestations, still engaged in the Petre investment. His strength had now become 
seriously impaired and he was troubled with a “ paine in his left side,’’ However, in August he 
was better and had “ hopes ” of his health againe. ” When sending in his accounts, he dwelt on 
the services he had rendered the Company in the “peeter business’’ and declared that any other, in 
his place, would have left “both Peeter and mony doubtful!.” 

“ 1/r Eichard Moliun and Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Last night had news of Peeter, which 
may expect to morrow if your Governour Obstruct not; soe soon as arrived and weighed, the account 
shall send you. In all this time you have not advised the price of the broadcloth received from you, 
nor the quantity of Dungarees you Received long since. Here’s 725 Baggs of Peeter, besides 30 
Baggs, Remaines of the Factory at Careare [Karedu] 450, delivered on board 6u0 Bales. What 
this will bee I daily expect, know not, but hope the account will not much differ from the price 
formerly made, the first per Candy excepted, for the Charges soe great, that togeather wish itt come 
at the price expressed. Here’s alsoe packing Trade and Dungarees which desire to hasten, but with 
the Capon [eunuch] gon, and Remaine, Your assured Reall Freind, Ambrose Salusbdby. 

I purpose now to send for the Peeter which is arrived near this place, some Persons here having 
inform d the Capon of mee, that bee’s well pleased, and I presume will uot Obstruct mee in any 
Business. Ambros}2 Salusbcjry.is 

Pettepollee, July 2th, 1673.” 

Mr Eichard Mohun ^ Councell, Esteemed Freinds, My last advised you that I shall not bee 
able to send you the Goods here in a readiness, soe long as the Capon Governour continueth. 
Yesterday Morning hee sent a French letter which bee would have mee open and send him its 


16 Factory Records, MasuUpatam, Vol. 9. 
18 Factory Records, IlasnUpatoAn, Vol. 9. 
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contents in Gentue [n e., Telugu], but I returned the letter as received, and that should I open itt, 
cannot read one word in 20, which would bee noe satisfaction to them. He desired mee to come to 
him, which excused, having a paine in my side. Hee desired to know if the letter [ were] directed 
to Metehlepatam, which sent him word it was. l^ews was brought him of 5 English shipps nere 
this point. Hee sent to know their business here and that hee supposed they waited for to take the 
Dutch ships. I sent him word I knew not of any Ships here onely of those at Metchlepatam, Hee 
saith hee heareth wee have nine Ships or Tenn near Porto Novo, and that Side Mearpaffer [Sayyid 
Mir Jafir] hath advised him the English there have reported the French will have 20 Ships speedily 
at Metchlepatam. Hee alsoe demanded if wee have news of a peace to bee shortly with the Dutch. 
I sent him in reply that have not heard of any Ships arrived at Porto Novo nor what the French 
expect, but that wee hope a peace is made with the Dutch and more to this effect, by which I finde 
his Master is freind to the Dutch and that hee is offended with us upon the Dutch accompt, and if 
any Obstructions, that is the Cause. In some monthes since gave you my Judgment how convenient 
Mountepallee [Motupalle] is for the disposure and provision of Goods^® and for the Ships to Lade 
and receive Goods, but your answer was ( if mistake not) that Agent and Counsell would delibertely 
Consider of itt, therefore did not think to write you more of itt, but Considering how affaires now at 
present stand, and in a Ready way to be much worse, its my Judgement the Agent and Councell 
cannot doe a better acte more profitable to the Company then presently to Order One Hundred 
pages, to build a warehouse, and question not a little time will give encouragement for the making 
other accommodations, and Rest, Your assured Reall Freind, Ambrose Salusbury, 

Pettejtollee, July 11/^, 1673, 

Fostcrtj)t. Pray give your Order for sending the Peeter and Packing to you, and it shall 
speedly bee effected, I am doubtfull these may bee Dutch Ships. The Capon hath sent for the 
Old Governour, who is expected to Morrow. About 6 miles hence is arrived the last Peeter, which 
lett continue till the Capon gon, when hope shall have iioe Obstructions. Id^ A. S. 20 

Mr Molmn Etoa, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, I expected by this to have had the Peeter on 
horde ship depending on Boates here, which haveing caused to be arived are found insufficient, 
therefore have now sent to Dew Diu ] for two large Boates, One Boate have advised sent for 
Packing Trade to supply your Occasion, Here’s 13000 Gunneys which with the Rope and Twine 
at Careare is the valine of the 500 Pagos. you enordered for the Fort. Pray advise if you will 
have the Gunneys sent to you or Remaine to bee sent from hence to the Fort, The Peeter advised 
you arrived neare this place, expect to Morrow if faire Weather, when shall speedily weigh and send 
you the Account. I remaine, Tour assured Freind, Ambrose Salusbury,^^ 

Fettepolee, July the \Qth, 1673.” 

Mr Richard Mohun, Chet/e Eica, Counsell, Esteemed Freinds, Last night Advised you that 
in pursuance of your Order have used all meanes for to hasten Boates for the Remaining Peeter and 
Packing Trade, but when expected to Lade the Goods, the Boates were found insufficient, there [fore] 
as advised you, have Sent to Dew, which if not procureable there, shall acquaint you that Boates may 
bee sent from you. The last Peeter, and all to bee expected, is now weighing. The Governour 
doth noe way Obstruct. The Accounts shall bee sent you the beginning of next week. I hoped to 
doe it this, but the Peeter arriving this day, which is now spent, and therefore cannot now bee don. 
You did formerly Order not to make Bookes, but to send the Accompts as hitherto have don, 
which Order have Observed. My last to you desired your Advice and Order for the Gunneys 
provided for the Fort which are in the Companys Factory, and that I have sent a Boate with 
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Fackino* Trade for your Occasions, which may daily expect. Observe the time you are to expect 
the Ships to returne for the Goods you shall provide, which, in my apprehension, will bee difficult 
to goe to the Fort and returne soe speedily to you. By Gods Blessing you shall have those goods 
in good time, they onely waitefor Boates, which if this place did afford, you should have had the 
goods with you now, I present my hearty Service and remaine, Your assured reall J& reind, Ambrose 

Salusbury.^^ 

Pettejpollee, July 19i7i, 1G73/* 

Mr Richard Mohun Etca. Esfceemel Freinis, This Evening have answered yonrs of 

the 16th and Just now have news at Dew, Boates not at present procurable, therefore you may 
please to send Boates for Eight hundred and fifty Baggs, the Peeter not all weighed but supposed 
the whole will bee soe much or more, Here’s alsoe thirteen thousand Gunneys, which if you will not 
have sent from hence to Madrass, you may please to send for. I have three Boates, but One is at 
Careare, and one goeing now to you with packing Trade, the other on Shear, andlier's but one Small 
Boate which will nott carry above 160 baggs, and being Old, I am not willing to hazard the Company 
Goods on her. This, with my hearty Service, is all at present from your assured Freind, Ambrose 
Salusbory. 

Pette^olhe, July 19iA, 1673. 

The Dungarees at 7 patch per pago. as I bought them, thought might Serve your Course 
Goods as well as better. Id, x\. S.*’ ^3 

Richard Mohun Etca. Councell^ Esteemed Freiuds, My last acquainted you Boates are 
not here procureable and that the Peeter here will qt. nerest 850 baggs, all being not yett 
weighed, cannot exactly know itt. In my Judgement the Boates you send were better delivered the 
Goods on Boarde as the Ships pass this place, Or if you think its most Convenient they were better 
to continue uutill the Ships returne from the Port then to be Landed in Metchlepatam and againe 
Shipped to Send on horde. Which you shall judge best for the Honble. Companys proffitt, please 
to advise, and your Order shall bea obeyed by Your assured Freind, Ambrose Salcj^burt.^i 

Pettepollee, July ^\st 1678.*^ 

“df/* Ambrose Salisbury, Wee have now Before us yours of the 19th. 21th. which advise us 

your want of Boates to Bring the Peeter & packing trade for this place, in reference to which wee 
have this day hired 4, who to Morrow will be ready to saile towards you. The tonnage of those goods 
with you wee have computed & find that lease will not serve the turne. Upon their arrival}, wee 
desire you to lade & dispatch them to us as soon As conveniently you canne since time is precious 
& will not at present admitt of delays. What you mention in yours concerning the detaining of the 
said Boats untill returne of the shipps from Madrasse & so to put the Peeter &ca. on Board them 
without lauding here, wee cannot approve, since it will not only create a tronble But be also uncertaine. 
Wee therefore againe desire you that you will send them directly unto us, which upon the approach 
of the Fleete shall be laden Before our Bale goods, which is the neelt’ull at present, • • * # • 

R. Mohuk &ca. 

Metchlepatam, 23 July, 1673.’’^25 

“Mr Richard Mohun, Ckelfe Elea, UoimccZZ, Esteemed Freinds, I have received yours of the 
21th and 23fch instant wich the paper expressing 55 Bales sent by you to Careare. I was informed 
from a Peon of yours when Mr Mohun male this his way to Madrass, that the Cloth of yours at 
Careare was 55 parcells made up in Dungarees but not imbaled, which pray advise, that I may speedily 
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send a Person to make the Boates ready. The two Boates sent from hence reinaine there, but you 
advise not that Potrize Puttaes [Poturaza Patnava is]"® there, if not one must be hired, if all sent 
at once, or one must make two turnes, which will cause the Ships stay the Longer, to which please 
to advise. The four Boates you express are not yett arrived. When they are, they shall bee 
immediately Laden and returnd you. The accompt shall bee sent you when the Goods are all on 
horde. I have some time bin troubled with a paiiie on my left Side nere my Stomach, that I cannot 
list to write without much trouble, and you enordering ihy Accompts as formerly without Bookes, 
desire you not now to expect them from Your afifectionate freind, Ambrose Salusbury.27 

Pettepollee, July 2bt7i 1673.” 

" Mr Rioliard Mohun Etca. Councell, Esteemed freinds, I expect your answer to ray last and 
Order concerning Goods at Careare [Karedu], The Catwall [/jofiraZ, magistrate] of this place 
confidently reported the Dutch had 25 ships arrived at Metchlepatani and that the English and 
Dutch ships were Engaged and many Guns fired, which supposed truth, and. therefore writt you was 
sorry for the loss the Company might Sustaine their Stock being againe sent on horde, but your 
Silence confirmes the Oatwalls news a Story, for that I hope the ships will not meet with any 
opposition from the Dutch. Inclosed send you the Accounts which had bin with you some dales 
sooner had I not stayed for the Boate of Packing Trade, being not able to make them up without iit. 
I hope they will give you the same Satisfaction as if they were in Bookes, the Investment being soe 
inconsiderable. Had I not met with such Obstructions, the Peeter had come at a cheaper Rate then 
now it doth, and I presume had any other Person mett with such troubles, both Peeter and Money 
would have bin left doubtfull to recover, as it hath hitherto, assure you have taken great care and 
trouble in itt more then I know how to Express, hope my Endeavors will find your good acceptance, 
and if you please to examine former Accounts, you will not find any Peeter the Company ever 
received from this place to come soe cheap as this now provided. If the Agent and Oouncell would 
take my advise in provision of Peeter, the Company shall surely find itt theire great profitt. The 
whole qts. [contains] 1872 Baggs and Old Remaines 80 Baggs which had by this time bin all lost, 
had I not removed itt. You may remember Advised you One Boate up with Armagon which 
Sir WilliamSs Ordered to returne hither. With hearty wishes for your health, Remaine, Your 
affectionate freind to serve you, Ambrose Salusbury. 

Pettepolle, July 2Bih 1673. 

Three of your Boates this morning arrived. Puttaes boate not yett come. The Capon Governour 
is returning by way of Gundepollee. Until bees gone 0 ooleys not procureable. Have delivered Matt 
to cover the Boates and to morrow purpose to lade them. I have appointed two Boates to receave 
300 baggs of Peeter each, and upon the Peeter the better to preserve itt, each Boate 3000 Gunneys, 
and Puttaes [Patnava’s] boate must receave 252 Baggs Peeter and 4000 Gunneys, which maketh 
852 Baggs Peeter and 13000 Gunneys, as advised. The Boatmen say that Lading is more then they 
are able to receive, therefore send to you. Id: A. Salusbury.^’ 29 

“ Mr Ambrose Salisbury, Yours of the 25th come to hand the 28th following, advising us of 
the receipt of ours of the 21 23 Instant. The Goods of our Masters mentioned to be at 

Carrear [Karedu]®® are Bales 55 Marked and Numbered as already acquainted you, concerning 
which wee desire your care that you will have Boats and People there in a readynesse to attend the 
returne of our Pleete, that the laud Bales may with what possible speed be put on Board them, so as 
not longer to hinder their comeing towardes us than there is an absolute Kesessity for, which wee 
Mind you May be done at once. Therefore, let Hot Boats sufficient be wanting to effect it, which 


The Patnavars are one of the sea-fishiug castes of the Madras Presidency. 

2’' Factory Records, MasuU%)aiam, Vol. 9. 28 sir William Langhorne, the Agent at Fort St. George. 
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wee referre to your care, since time will Not admitt ol delays. Those 4 Boats wee sent you from 
hence [for] Peeter &ca. wee hope eare this are arrived with you, and that you will, as advised, 
Pweturne them againe with what Possible speed, your accounts the same. Wee are very-sorry for 
your present indisposition. Wishing you health, doe conclude . . . R. Mohun &ca.3i 

Metchlepaiam, 29 July^ 1673.” 

“ Mr Richard Mohun Etoa, Councell, Esteemed Freinds, Yours of the 29th last night came to 
hands, and in performance of your Order shall send to Carrear soe soon as Boatmen are procured, 
for they must goe from hence to put the Goods you express on board the Ships that they may not bee 
delayed, but I am not certaine to doe it at once. I have laden on two of your Boates 400 Baggs of 
Peeter and the third 54 baggs, which to day had compleated, had not Rayne prevented. To morrow 
night the fowre Boates should have Laden and returned you, but they will not receive more then 
Peeter, and I think not secure to force more upon them then they are willing to receave, for should 
any ill happen, they will impute the cause to raee. The Gunneys will remaine for Boates from you. 
One large one will serve. Had those bln large they would have receaved all and saved the trouble 
of other. I praise Almighty God I find some hopes of my health againe. I Remaine, Your assured 
Freliid, Ambrose Salxjsburv.^^ 

Fetiepollee, August 1st, 1673.” 

“ Mr Ambrose Salushmy, From yours of the first Instant, which late the last Night came to 
hand, wee are advised of your receipt of ours of the 29fch, past, wherin wee observe your intentions 
for the sending persons to Oarrea where, with Boats, shall attend the returne of our Fleete to lade 
those goods there in a readynesse for them, which wee hope will take effect, only againe mind your 
quicke dispatch that there be noe delay therein. Wee take Notice that you had laden two of those 
Boats sent from hence with Peeter & that the other two had Beene the same, had not raine 
prevented yon, which wee hope eare this is over & that you have dispeeded all towards us. God 
send them safe. For the Gumiees wee shall send you other Boats, since these Not able to take them 

in, which is what wee have to acquaint you with. . , . R. Mohu^t &ca.®® 

Metchlepatam^ 5 August, 1673.” 

“A/r Ambrose Wee have two of yours of the 2nd. and 5th. Instant, which came 

to hand the 9bh., and with following wherin you advise that you had laden the 4th. Boats with Peeter 
& dungarees, & that you had needed 2 Boats more for the Gunnies, which yet Remaineth with yon, 
which wee this day send you, desireing your quicke dispatch in their lading & returne to us, since 
that now hourly expect the arrivall of our Fleete with us. The 4 prementioned Boats are now 
arrived with what mentioned which shall be continued on Board them for the quicker dispatch of our 
Shipps, which wee hope will not after arrivall here require more than two days stay, since what wee 
have to lade upon them Being in the like readynesse. Wee wish your Boatmen &ca. sent to 
Carrea may be timely for the lading those goods upon our Shipps iu their returne hither. More at 

Present wee have not to communicate only wish you health. , , R. Mohun, 

Metclilepatam, lltli August, 1673.” 

For two yearvS, from August 167B until July 1675, the records are silent with regard to 
Ambrose Salisbury. If he remained at Peddapalle, he could hardly have been occupied in the, 
Company’s business, since, in a “ Generali” from Foi't St. George to the Court of Directors, dated 
20th November 16^4, is the remark, The Factories of Verasheroon and Pettipolle are both laid 
down and of no fuither charge ; Metchlopatam is the place for business.”^^ 

In July 16?o, Salisbury was once again implicated in the misdemeanours of his superiors. 
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Extract from Mr. Matthew Mainwar in gs Charge in the Honble. Companys Behal/e against Mr 
Richard Mokun. Sly. That Mr Salsbury provided a Parcel! of Goods to the amount of 105S-12 
which he thrust upon the Company without consent of any of the Coimcell for want of mony to 
comply In more Propper Returns.” 36 

In the following month an extract from the Diary of Major Puclde shows Salisbury in his old 
quarters. 

“ Mr Salsbury at Pettypoly Ordered to come to Metchlepatani to receive instructions about red 
Sailampores [chintz] and Morees blue cloth] to be sent to Bantam and to bring musters 

and prizes of the same, MetcMepatarn, 10 August^ 1675.” ^7 

** Mr Ambrose Salushury, Sir, There being an Investment to be made in the Honble. Company 
In Some commodities which we understand are to be had in your parts, wee therefore desire and 
enorder you to come to us forthwith to receive directions about the same, not else to Trouble we 
remaine &ca. M. Maikwaring &ca. 

Wee desire you to enquire What quantities of Lead [ red] Sailampores [ and ] red Morees are 
to be had in your parts and to bring us musters of each.3s 

Metchle^atamy 10 August^ 1675,” 

In accordance with these directions, Salisbury promptly repaired to Masulipatam. 

** Mr Mathew Main-waring and Gouncell, Worthy Friends, In obedience to your desire and 
order shall hasten my Repaire to you. The want of boyes will detain© mee, they being taken upp 
by the Govr. &ca, I shall bring with me a Muster of red Sailampores and Morees Although but ' 
little of either at present procureable, which with my humble Servis conclude, Your most humble 
servant, Ambrose Salusburt.33 

Petepole^ 16 August, 1675,” 

The result of Salisbury’s interview with the Councell at Masulipatam is briefly chronicled in 
Major Puckle’s Diary, “ Mr, Salsbury came to the factory, saith the Dutch have taken up and 
bespoke all the red Oloaths, But he could furnish with such sorts as the Merchants have already 
Undertaken.^® Metchle^atam, 25 August, 1675.” 

Salisbury was bitterly disappointed with his reception at Masulipatam. On his return to 
Peddapalle, he voiced his grievances in the following letter 

“ To Mr Matthew Mainewaring ^ca. Councell, Worthy freinds. By the Blessing of Almighty 
God, ime this instant safely retorned, being Satturday noon. I apprehended by your Generali there 
was an Investment to bee made by the Honorable Company in the Comodityes of these parts as you 
expressed, but you are pleased now to say You have contracted with your Merchants for the Sorts 
those parts afford. Had you been pleased to reserve for me a small matter you should by Gods 
blessing have found punctuall complyance at the prizes you receive from your Merchants, which 
presume could bee the same to [the ] Company and noe lease to you to Receave goods from me as 
you doe from other persons. But that you should expect mure from me in the Investment than 
from the Country Merchants that have constant Imprests is to be admired. When you have answer 
from the Agent and Councell to the Letter you have writ I desire you to consider mee, desireing but 
Five thousand pagothaes. 
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You may also please to take into consideration my SsUary,— 12 yeares, two yeares allowance, 
Servants dyet, &ca. and nearest 70 pa. xepayres of the Factory, all which Eeferre to your Charity 
and my two Joarnyesto Metchlepatam, heing sent for, pagothaes 23 :8fa., there being noe person in 
the Honorable Corapanyes servis but hath allowance only my selfe. By the bearer pray Remit what 
you please, being in want of money for my expence, Not else at present, remaine, Your humble 
Servant, Ambrose Salisbuky.^^ 

Petepole, the 2Bth August, 1675.” 

The Council at Masu?lipatam sent a curt reply to. Salisbury’s list of complaints. If he could 
provide suitable goods, they would pay for them. Meanwhile, he was ordered to draw np an account 
of the effects of the Company then remaining in his hands. The question of salary and allowance was 
ignored. 

“iLTr Ambrose Salushurg, Sir, ..Wee are Debtors to yonrs of the 28th ulto. and assure you to 
the best of judgements wee have in all things consulted the Honble. Company’s advantage, 
which did out of our money to [ ? obey] our Instructions for goods they would contract with us 
for, which wee tooke [ ? look ] upen to be much the Securors [ ? securest ] way. You- now talke 
of and [Pan] Investment. Yon cannmakeupin Sallampores to • the amount of pas. 10000, 
But when you were heare you told us you could procure none of that sort, and wee believe you are 
now mistaken. If in time you send in any of Lengths, Bredths and goodness yon Speake of, there 
amount shall be punctually paid you, which. is all wee have at present, But to deliver [ ? desire] 
you Pr. first opportunity to remitt us an account of remaines of that Factory, as debts, house 
moveables, &c. . . . M. M'ainwaring 

Metchlepatam^ 7th Sept. 1676^” 

To this letter Salisbury retorted that he was better qualified to undertake the Company’s 
investments than many who had been preferred before him, and that if 1,000 pagodas were 
delivered to him, he would engage to make a profitable use of them. 

“Jfr Matthew Mainewarmg ^ca. Councell; Worthy freinds, You were pleased to order my 
comeing to Receive directions for .an Investment for the Honorable Company, But at my arrivall 
acquainted mee that you had given orders to your merchants for said goods, and that you have yet 
Remaineing great part of the Honorable Companyes stock. Since you ar.e not cerbaine of the 
Investment that may bee made about Neglawanch^^ as also towards Gingerlee,^^ and that if the 
stock you have sent to the:m‘parbs should* not bee fully disposed of. It will prejudice the Honorable 
Company, and much the more if its not to bee done..by the Fort, time being .short to oompleat 
that work for the timely Retorne of the Honorable Companyes Shipping. Therefore, I conceive, 
since you have part off the Estate by you and are cerbaine of the Investment of that sent 
abroad, You will doe well to Consult your Honorable Companyes advantage. For, ^ould part 
of that money bee brought againe and baveing yet part of the Stock by you, If the Fort not able 
to supply the defect, I wish you to Judge how great a damage the Honorable Company will 
sustaine by your neglect of time for its Investment. 

That the Honorable Company may know liaw much they have sufiered by -preferring persons 
that have not had knowledge of their. Service before mee, I hereby engage myselfe to make them 
a timely Investment of Tenne thousand pagothas in Sallampores of full dementions, which being 
sorted and vallned at the price your Merchants Receive, I will allow Five Per Cent, which being 
Five hundred Pa. is worth your Observance and I presume, if denyed, will be Required at your 
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hands by the Honorable Company, which I Refer to your Consideration, and that you sendeffect[s] 
Tivith speed to prefer re the Honorable Companys intrest and preserve them from damage, Promiseing 
by Gods permission puntuall complyance. And had you given me effects when you delivered your 
Merchants, I should have provided the Amount of Twenty Thousand Pagothaes upon the same 
termes, which is all at present from Your humble Servant, Ambrose Salisbury 

Petepole 2d, September 1675.’^ 

With the despatch of this imperious letter, Salisbury’s temper cooled, and, as usual, after his 
occasional outbursts of self-assertion, he became compunctions and quickly changed his tone. His 
next two letters are humbly apologetic. 

“Ifr Matthew Mabiicaring Commissioners^ Honored freinds, I acknowledge my error in 
pressing you for an Investment since you contracted with your Merchants and crave your pardon, 
knowing the Agent and Conncell referre all the affaires off these parts to your disposure, therefore 
wish I had not given them any trouble, and question not the Honorable Companyes advantage in 
delivery off your mony to your Merchants. But should your occasion require the amount off the 
sum expressed, pagothaes 10000, in fine goodes, should not doubt its procurery, But of the other 
sorts not any. The Account you desire off the Factoryes debts &ca. shall bring with mee, whicli 
hope more satisfactory then to send it, With my servis, subscribe, Your reall freind and servant, 
Ambrose Salisbury.-^® 

Petepole, 1 2th September, 1G75.’’ 

“ Mr Matthew Mainwaring ^ea. Commissioners^ Honored freinds,! last night paid Palankeen 
boyes with purpose to set out this morning but am unfit for travell in the leines, haveing taken cold 
thirefore herein send you the Account off debts and remaincs belonging to this Factory as you 
enorder. The debts great part belonged to your Factory and part returned from the King and 
about 200 pagothaes in Mr Daniells time, which only belong to this Factory. If you shall please 
to send 1800 pagothaes, I will send you 80 Gorge off Sallanipores at 35 and 17 pagothae per Gorge 
[score] the price I give, which doubt not to yonrgood likeing W’hich being the needful!, I Remaine, 
Your reall freind and Servant, Ambrose Salisbory.-^^ 

Petepole, the 13 Sejitember, 1075,” 

The Council at Masulipatam paid no heed to Salisbury’s demands for money for an investment 
and they were equally impervious to his threats. Of his apology they took no notice. On the l4tU 
September, Salisbury again asserted his claims to equal advantages with the rest of the Company’^ 
servants, 

“ Ifr Matthew Mainewaring Sf'ca, Honored freinds, I omitted to acquaint you the 

Honorable Compaynes house was Robd and four pewter panns and the rest of Copper and Brasse 
household stuffo carried away. When I heard of it, which was many months after, acquainted the 
Governor, and the persons being found, was beat and kept in Irons some time, but not confessing, 
was Released, since one dead and the other run away. You are pleased to Present ill my proposeall 
concerning cloth Investment which should not have made had I any allowance from you, therefoie 
You have noe reason to bee displeased Since you all have from the Honorable Company sufficient 
allowance, I will oblige myselfe, may 1 have the allowance that you have, that my servis shall bee 
faithfull and as proflfitable to the Honorable Company as any person iu their servis, May I have 
Investments. It shall appear I have given a small matter in part for the Cloth expressed in. my 
last, which iff you accept not, pray advise. If you will promise my Sallery and allowance due to 
mee and allow mee according to my time and right and send mec mony for 8000 peices of 
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Sallampores at 5 pa. and 12 1 pa. per Gorge, I will engage they shall bee so well bought that they 
shall equall your Merchants cloth of 18 and 20 pa. per Gorge, if not exceed it, which I hope will bee 
approved by you. Had you given niee any thing to subsist upon when with you, I should have 
advised you thus much before, But to send for mee and pat mee to expence and retorne mee in 
dishonor hath very much troubled mee since. Hesireing your speedy answer, I rest, Your assured 
reall freind, Ambrose Salusbury.*^® 

Fetepole, September 14ih, 1675/* 

111 and disappointed, it is no wonder that Salisbury keenly felt his position. He had been 
in India for seventeen years and had spent nearly the whole of his time at a little insignificant 
factory. Now, after this long period of service, he found himself in a far inferior position to those 
who had come out from England many years later. Matthew Mainwaring, who had succeeded 
Mohun as Chief at Masulipatam evidently bore no love to Salisbury and bis influence most probably 
had weight with Major Puckle, the Company’s Supervisor, who thus alluded to the unhappy 
factor -.— “Here is also a letter from Mr Salusbury, a most pitifull Impertinent peece of morralKiie 
that doth dayly follow us with letters that we understand not, and therefore lesse concerned to ansver 
them.^^ 

Metclilepatam, 20 September, 1675.” 

For the next three months there is no allusion to Salisbury. The cold that detained him at 
Peddapalle in September was the beginning of the end» He seems to have repaired to Madapollam 
the usual health resort, and to have been received by Richard Mohun, the disgraced Chief of 
Masulipatam. After an illness of twelve days, Salisbury ended his unsatisfactory career on the 21 st 
January, 1676. His death was noted in Major Ftichle’s Diary. 

“Mr Ambrose Sallushury dyed Intestate, having laid sick at Mr Mohun’s house about 
12 days. Sent Peons to Petypolee to secure his Estate there and Mr Heathfeild and Mr Crawley 
appointed to go and Inventory and bring away what he hath left to Metchlepatara.^o Metchlepatam, 
January 3c?, 1675-6,” 

For a person who died intestate and with very little property, the amount of correspondence 
that ensued about Ambrose Salisbury’s affairs seems ridiculous and disproportionate. As late as 
1682 bis accounts remained unsettled. 

“ Mr John Beathjield and Mr Robert Crawley^ Wee enorder you both to go immediately 
to Pettipolee and there to secure what goods &ca. of the Honble. Company’s or Mr. Salsbury’s you 
shall find in the Honble. Company’s factory or elsewhere, and to take a perticuler account of 
his papers, money and all other things of value, bringing with [you] what else conveniently 
you can to Metchlepatam, the remainder to seale up and leave peons to gaurd it. . , • 

M. MAiu-vvABmo &ca.6i 

Metchlepatam, 3 January, 1676.” 

On the 28th February, 1676, Richard Mohun, who was then at Fort St, George, wrote to the 
Council as follows : — • “ The death of Mr Ambrose Salisbury I suppose you have been long since 
acquainted with all, that he dyed in my house intestate and left his Books with me, which I rendred 
to the Commissioners in Metchlepatam, provided they would give me their Joint receipt for my 
discharge which was denied by some of them. I now do the like to your Worship and Councell 
upon the same termes, that they may no longer lye in my custodie, but that you, for the satisfaction 
of his freinds, may be acquainted with what he has left of an estate and accordingly take it into your 

Possession. ”52 


Factory Ueoords, Masulipatam, Yol. 10. 

5® Fa/story Records, Masulipaiam, Yol. 12, 
Factory Records, Fort St, George, Yol. 28. 
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x oi SIX months nothing seems to hare been done with regard to Salisbury’s affairs. Then on 
the 11 th August at a Consultation at Masulipatam, there is the following entry, -‘Joseph Arnold 
excepts against looking after Mr Ambrose Salusbnryes estate and Mr John Orandons beL other 
were concerned therewith before he arrived at this Coast.'’53 ’ ® 

On the following dity, the 12 th August 1676, at a Consultation held at Masulipatam, 
Streynsbam Master, who was making a tour of inspection of the factories subordinate to Fort St 
George “having enquired why the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salisbury who some months since 
deceased, was not taken care of by the Couiicell here, he dying as is said Intestate, It was answered 
that they were unwilling to concern themselves further than to secure the Cbmpanjes Interest by 
reason his Creditors upon his decease made Severall Demands, As a Moore Merchant produced a 
Bill under his hand for several] goods and Mr Chamberlaine a Bond for Es. 885-15 cash 
1 rineipall dated March 28, 1G67, to pay Interest at 2 p. c. per Mensem and in default of payment 

after 6 mos. at 3 p.c. per Mensem. . . . P. S. - Concerning Mr Ambrose Salnsbnry’s Estate, 

and Air John Crandons, Joseph Arnold always excepted against others having intermedled therein 
before his arrival at this Coast.”5i “ 


On the 20 th September, 1676, administration of Ambrose Salisbury's effects was granted to 
‘ Susanna Salisbury, mother and lawfully assigned guardian to Susanna and Anna Salisburv 
minors, nieces and next of kin to Ambrose Salisbury, bachelor, who died in the East Indies "s:- ‘ ’ 


Salisbury’s affairs in India, however, remained unsettled. On the 22nd Eebruary 1677 the 
Council at Fort St. George wrote to Masulipatam, “We have Information that there are effects of 
Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased in the Custody of some persons of that Factory and Debts of h.s 
unpaid, concerning which the Ilonble. Company having given express orders for the sale thereof, 
payment of debts, and bringing in the overplus into their Cash for friends use 5 we have only to 
Confirme the same unto you as we doe hereby.”^® 


On receipt of these orders, the Council at Masulipatam took the foHo wing steps: ^ 

“ Att a Cmisidiation.'—lxi persuaace of an order from the Agent and Conncell of the 20ib February 
1676-7 concerning the Estate of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased, It is Ordered that ]!k[r John 
Heathfeild doe bring in and deliver to the Commissioners whatsoever he had in his Custody appertaining 
to the said Mr Salusbiiiy, and the same be received by Inventory in. the presence and under tlie 
Attestation of all the Honourable Companyes Servants resident in this Factory, and that whatsoever 
else of the said Mr Salusburyes Estate shall be found in any other place, that the same be also uiider the 
like Caution and circumstances receav’d and Registred and the whole disposdby public Sale or Outcry, 
and the proceed brought into the Honourable (^ompanys Cash for account of the true proprietors* 
Pariiicularly That Mr Greorge Chamberlaine be desired to give in an. accompt of what money he has 
received and possessd himself of belonging to Mr Salusbury since his decease, that so the Accompt 
between them may be adjusted with the more facillity, 

Joseph Arnold excepts against niedling with Mr Ambrose Salusburyes Estate more then 
a witness of what may hence forward come to his knowledge, other persons being concernd therewith 
before my Arrivall on this Coast to the rest of this Consultation I subscribe, Joseph 
MetcMepatam the Stli AprilU 1677. 


** In persuance of an order of Consultation dated the 6 th instant, directing Mr John Heathftild 
to bring in and deliver to the Commissioners whatsoever he had in his Custody of the Estate of Mr 
Ambrose Salusbury deceased, And that whatsoever of Mr Ambrose Salusburyes Estate should be 
found in any other Place should in like manner be brought in and delivered tothe Commissioners, 
as more at large per the said Consultation doth appeare. 


Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. 

^ Administration BooJes at Somerset House. 
Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. 
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In Complyance ^hereunto, the said Mr John Heathfeikl having this day brought in and delivered 
to Us whatsoever appertained unto the said Mr Ambrose Saluabury in his Cnstody, wee do now 
think convenient and Enorder, according to the Tenor of onr aforementiond Consultation, That Henry 
Croon Colbourn and Samuel Wales, Writers and servants to the Honourable Company, doe Journey 
to Pettipollee and that they repaire to the Honourable Companyes Treasury in that place and do 
bring or send by hand from thence into this Factory whatsoever they tinde of the said Mr Ambrose 
Salufeburyes Estate in that place, And for their so doing this Our Order shall be their sufficient 
warrant. 

And Wee doe Enorder that their necessary Expenses for their Journey thither, during their stay 
there and returne to this place be defrayed and allowed them. Matt. MAiNWAiiiNOj Chbi&topjjes 
Kattox ; George ChaxMberlaixe.^s 

Metclilepatam the l^th Aprill 1677.”' 

Whereas John Heathfeild Ohirurgion and Hobert Crawley Writers, by rertme of an order 
from the Commissioners of the 3d of January 1675-6,®® directed to Journey to Pettipollee upon 
the Decease of Mr Ambrose Salusbury, as well for securing the honourable East India Companyes 
Estate in that Factory under the charge of said Mr Salusbury, as also the proper Estate of said 
Mr Salusbury according to the honourable East India Companys Orders in such Cases provided^ 
III observance thereof did proceed and there taking an Inventory of what was there to be founds 
brought with them such Part thereof as then was conveniently portable, leaving the rest there under 
Seale, Since which the said Robert Crawley deceasing, and the Commissioners by important Affaires 
of the Honble. Company diverted from proceeding farther therein, but more esjiecially upon notice 
that Mr George Chamberlaine had singly taken upon him to seize and take into hi-s possession, 
without acquainting the Commissioners therewith, part of the aforesaid Mr Ambrose Salnsburyes 
Estate in money from his Debtors and otherwise, upon a pretence of money due unto him on a Bill 
of said Mr Salusbaryes to Mr Benjamin Brond deceased, for which reasons the Commissioners 
coiibiderd it requisite to forbear farther to meddle therein nntill by especiall Orders from the agent 
and Councell required for the Enquiring after and disposing of the said Mr Salusbaryes Estate, 
This Day taking into their custody such part of the said Estate as the aforesaid John Heatlifeild 
and Robert Crawley brought with them from Pettipollee as aforementioned, according to an 
Inventory thereof taken in the presence of the Honble. Companyes Servants thereunto subscribed. 

We the said Commissioners doe hereby Qiiitt and discharge the said John Heathfeild and 
Robert Crawley for the aforementiond particulars received of the said John Heathfeild according 
to the Inventory aforesaid and do allow of affixing their Seale on what left behind, it being designed 
for the security thereof. In witness whereof wee the Commissioners abovementioned have hereunto 
sett OUT hands this fourteenth day of Aprill 1677 In Metchlepatam. Signd and delivered in the 
presence of Joseph Arnold, Peter Raddiffe. Matt. Mainw’^aeing, Christopher Hatxox. 

The contents of the abovesaid Inventory being this day disposed of by publique sale or Outcry 
amounted unto One hundred and ten pounds Eighteen Shillings and Sixpence sterling, brought into 
the Honourable English East India Companys account of Cash, attested by us, Joseph Arnold ; 
Sam Wales ; Henry Croon Colbourn e.” 

Metchl patam, lAtk April 1677.®® 

The Council at Fort St. George approved of the action of the Council at Masulipatam. In May 
1677, they wrote, “ It is very well that you will make Enquiry into the Estate of Mr Ambrose 
Salusbury deceased, and proceed to payment of his debts, the rest to be made good to the Cash of 
the Honble. Company for the rest of his Relations at home.”®^ 


fi® Factory Records, Masulipatam, Vol. 1. M See ante, p. 322, 
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Again, on the 5th Jnlj, 1677, the Council at Forfc St. George wrote to Masulipatam, <‘It is 
very well that you have proceeded to get in Mr Salusbury’s reinaines bringing them into the Hoii- 
ble. Company’s Cash. We have given Order to Seeke out for that same Dass lately his servant to 
be sent unto you 

On the 4th August, 1677, the Council wrote in the same strain, It is well that you proceed to 
gett in the Remaines of Mr Ambrose Salu&bury deceased, and paying of his Just Debts to the Coun- 
trey to carry the nett proceed into the Cash of the Honble, Company for the use of his Friends at 
home.”^^ 

Salisbury’s “ friends at home were getting impatient at the long delay in forwarding what 
was due to them. At a “ Court of Committees, ” held the 31st October, 1677, “Mr Alderman 
Bathurst and Mr Sambrooke are desired to state the account of Mr Ambrose Salisbury deceased 
and report the same.”^^ 

Further, in their “ Generali Letter to Fort St George” of the 12th December, 1677, the 
Company wrote, “ The Administratrix of Mr Salisbury sends orders to her Attorney about gating 
in his Estate, whome wee would have you assist what in you lies, and to doe the like concerning 
Samuel Smiths Estate, and to send us their accounts as they stand in our Bookes.^"^ 

Before these instructions reached India, Mr. Chamberlaine had made an application for the 
amount he considered due to him from Salisbury’s effects. 

“ To Mr Matthew Mainwaring^ Mr Christopher Hatton, Mr Joseph Arnold, Mr. John Feild, 
Commissioners for the Honourable English East India Companyes Hffaires in their Factory at 
Metchlepatam, Sirs, It is now seavoii months since the Agent and Oouiicell acquiesced to the payment 
of Mr Ambrose Salusburyes debts in their Generali from the Fort, I am one of bis Creditors f for ] 
a very considerable Summ as will appeare by his Bond. The produce of what he left hath for some 
moneths I’emaiued in the hands of Mr Henry Croon Colbourne, as I am informed, moch to the 
prejudice of the deceased’s Creditors as you well know. I now desire you will please to order the 
payment of it to me that no prejudice may accrew to the Honble. Company in regard of my want of 

it. The detention may hinder me from voyaging to the Fort as Enordered 

. . . G. Chamberlaixe.^® 

Metohlepatam, 2d January 1677-8. ” 

111 reply to Mr. Chamberlaine’s demand, the Council at Masulipatam wrote, “Sir, We have 
received yours of this date demanding payment of what Mr Salusbury stands indebted to you, 
which you not having expressed. Wee desire you state the Accompt between you and deliver it in 
signed by you, that wee may consider thereof and thereby know what answer to retnrneyou.®® 

Metchlepatam, 2 Jan» 1677-8. ” 

The folLwing day Mr. Chamberlaine stated his account as requested. 

“ Mr George Chamberlaine having this morninge sent in an account containing the state of his 
demands upon Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased, it is Ordered that the same be registred in the 
Consultation Booke. 

Wee find the said Accompt consists of rupees 885-| by a Bond to Mr. Benjamin Brond, dated 
March the 8th 1667, with a Condition of Interest at 2 and 3 Per Gent [Per] month to Commence 
six months after the Date thereof. 

Wee find also on the Cr. of said Account that he has received Pages. 586 which, at SJ rupees 
the pago., amounts [to ] 2051 rupees which containes above twice the principall. 


«- Factory JRecords, Fort St. George, Tol. 38. Court Minutes, Vol. SO. letter Toole, Yol. 5, p. EOS. 
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The Totall oi Interest to Sept. 18 th 1677 lie computes and charges Rupees 3676, whicli appearing 
a litigious matter such as will require a judiciall determination between the Executors or 
Administrators of said Mr Ambrose Salusbnry deceased and Mr. Chamberlaiiie and wee not being 
qualified or invested with any Authority to act in matters of such a Nature must referr Mr 
Chamberlaine to the Agent and Councell for advice or decision of the case, That Councell being the 
onely constituted Court of Judicature for our Nation in these parts of India.®^ 

Consultation^ JM etc! tie pa tarn. 3d January ^ 1677-8.” 

In England, Salisbury’s affairs again occupied the attention of the Court in 1678. 

At a Court of Committees liolden li August 1618, . • • Mr. Letten and Mr Sambrooke 

are desired to examine the account of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased and to report the same.”®^ 

At u Court of Committees lioldcn 27 Nouembe?' 1678. . . . Mrs Susan Salisburie 

petitioning the Court that the account of her Brother, Ambrose Salisburie, late Factor at Mesulapatam 
may be stated and that a finall end may be made thereof, she being willing to acquiesce in such 
determination as the Court shall please to make therein, It is ordered that it be referred to Mr 
Sambrooke and Colonel Clerke to examine the account and to adjust the same between the Company 
and the Petitioner as they in their Judgement shall finde to be equall and to report the same unto 
the Court.” <^9 

In addition to the above resolution, the Court wrote as follows in their “Generali” to the Agent 
and Council at Fort St. George : — 

Fara, 71. — Wee are desired by several! of the Relations of our deceased Factors totvrite unto 
you oil their behalf for your looking after the recovery of what may be due unto them from any one 
in the Oountrey, and also upon Accompt of their Inventory, and in particular by the Preinds of 
Mr Ambrose Salisbury and Mr John Crandon. Therefore, wee would have you to use your utmost 
endeavour therein, and to see what due unto them be duely paid into our Cash. And wee cannot 
but much blame Mr Mainwaring and the rest of our Factors at Metchlepatam for being emissive 
herein, for wee doe finde by their Order according to the Originall Note under their hands (Copy 
of which wee sent you herewith) That Mr John Carpenter did Anno 1675 pay unto Henry Croone 
Colborne the Summ of 111 Pags. which wee doe not finde brought into the Credit of the Said John 
Graiidon in our generall Books, and wee doe also finde in the Consultation Book of Metchlepatam 
that £110 185 . 6Z. was paid into our Cash for Accompt of Mr Ambrose Salisbury which is also 
Omitted to be brought by them into our Metchlepatam Bookes, both which are much to the 
prejudice of their Relations here. Wee would therefore have you for the future to bring into our 
Cash and Generali Bookes whatever you receive belonging to deceased persons at the time when 
received, and if there be any Debts owing by them in the Oountrey, which 'to you shall appear to 
be justly due to any one there ( regard being had to any debt or claime in the first place that wee 
may have upon them ) that then, out of what you shall have received for their Accompt, you 
doe discharge the same, and by your next Books send us their Accompts rightly stated, that soe 
wee may pay the Ballance unto their Relations here ; but after you have sent us their Accompts, 
you are not after that to pay any further Debts out of their Creditts to any one in the Countrey, 
and in particuler, wee are desired by the Relations of Mr Salisbury and Mr Crandon to order you 
to recover in what due unto them and bring it into our Cash, which wee require you to doe with 
all care and diligence. . , 

London, 3rd January, 1678-9.” 


Faciory Records, MasuHyatam, Yol. 2. 
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Upon receipt of the abore instructions, the Council at Fort St. George wrote to Christopher 
Hatton, who had succeeded Matthew Mainwaring as Chief at Masulipatam, telling him to “ especially 
give us an accompt of Mr Ambrose Salusbury deceased.”7i This order was dated the 10th July 
1679. On the 17th July, at a Consultation held at Masulipatam, we read, The Councell have 
examined the Accounts of Mr Ambrose Salusbury and Mr John Crandon deceased as they stand in 
the Generali books, and doe tinde them to be right entered, and the Summs brought to their 
Creditts to agree with the Summs paid into Cash by the steward, Their distinckt accounts traced 
all along from their Commencement are ordered to be transcribed and inclosed in the packett to the 
Fort for the Agent and Councells perasali.”^2 ^ 

Before this statement reached England Ambrose Salisbury’s accounts were once again brought 
before the Court. 

At a Court of Committees holden 28tk November^ 1679 • . . It is ordered that it be 

referred to Mr Herne and Mr Sambrooke to examine the account of Mr Ambrose Salisbury and to 
report the same/’^s Also, in paragraph 5 of their “ Generali ’’ letter to Fort St. George, of the 
81st December 1679, the Company wrote still more emphatically with regard to the estates of 
deceased persons in general and to that of Ambrose Salisbury in particular. 

“We have frequent and continued Complaints by the Relations of severall of our Factors 
deceased in India, for want of a true accompt and due care taken in the recovering in of their 
Estates, and in particuler by the Relations of Mr Bagnold, Mr Salisbury, Mr Covell, Mr Lanston 
and Mr Crandon and wee cannot but much blame those our servants who were so neglectfull not to 
say dishonest therein ... it was made appeare . . . That £110 18^. 6fl?. was received of 

the Estate of Mr Salisbury, nothing of which is as yet brought into our books. Wee cannot but 
highly disapprove of any such doeings, whereby the dead should be any waise wronged or their 
Relations in being detained so long time out of what is their due, and must impute it to the unjust 
practises of our Factors that have the management of receiveing in the Estate of persons deceased 
by making use of theis monies (under a pretence of not bringing of it into our books of Accompts 
untill the whole be received) unto their owne private advantage. We would therefore have you 
strictly to examine those particulers and give us a full accompt thereof why the said money or any 
part thereof have been so long detained in those hands who received the same and were not by him 
delivered unto his respective Chief that it might have been imediately brought into our Cash and 
books, that soe wee might have paid it unto their Relations and thereby have avoided a great 
deale of Clammor and ill surmise from them of our Factors dealings so unjustly by them, 
Mr Mainwaring affirming that he did not receive the aforesaid • « • £110 18s. C/s?, of the 

Estate of Mr Salisbury out of the hands of Mr Henry Croone Colborne untill after the of 

February 1677 and are the last books that wee have had from Metchlepatam . . • and 
Mr Mainwaring doth also afifirme that ... said soms were brought into our Cash by 
him as soone as received by him from the said Mr Colborne and were made good by him to us in 
those books Letter which are yet wanting here and not sent home by you, which if not 

already sent, we inorder you to Ballance and send us by the first [[ conveyance ]],and wee doe require 
you, as a standing Rule, that whatsoever some is received by any of our Factors of the Estate of any 
persons deceased that it be imediately brought into our Cash and posted into that years books and that 
upon no pretence whatsoever the Steward or any other doe keepe it in their hands without giveing the 
said Person deceased Credit in our books for the same.” 

The delays in getting in Salisbury’s debts appeared interminable. In March 1680, another 
debtor made an application. 


Factory Records, Fort 8t» George, Vol. 18. 
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“ Fort Si. George, Thursday, the 4th March, 1079-80. At a Consultation ... Mr 
Xathaniel Cliolmley having presented a paper to the Agent and Councell Dated this day, wherein he 
i*equests the payment o£ 800 Rupees out of the Estate of Mr Ambrose Saiusbury Deceased brought 
into the Coinpanys Cash as being owing to him upon Bond, It is thought fit to give him for answear 
that when all Mr Salusburys Debts are knowne, some of the Creditors not having yet made demands 
uf theirs, It will be taken into considei'ation to satisfie them all as far as the Estate will goeJ^ 75 

Streynsham Mastn*, the then Agent at Fort St. George, referred to Masulipatam for information 
as to Mr. Cliolmley ’ s claim. Christopher Hatton replied on the 5th May, 1680, as follows : — “In 
vour Generali of the 22 April, you are pleased to say that altho’ I have not seen any accounts between 
Mr Saiusbury deceased and other persons, yet that I may have some other collateral knowledge of 
debts or demands between them, whereof you are pleased to desire an account. [ do remember that 
Mr Nathaniell Cholmley severall times signified unto me that Mr Ambrose Saiusbury owed him 
money on Bond or bill and if my memory fail me not, that Mr Ambrose Saiusbury in his lifetime did 
own himself indebted to said Mr Cholmley but made delays of payment upon some bad markett 
a parcellof Thea of his found in England, that Mr Cholmley has severall times since Mr Saiusbury 
death made demands for his debt of the Commissioners and myselfe I doe very well remember,'’ 76 

Cholmley ’s claim was settled the same month, 

“ Fort St. George, Thursday, 27 May, 1680. At a Consultation . , . Upon reading Mr 
Xathaiiiel Cholmley s second request for the payment of a Bond of Mr Ambrose Salusburys to him 
for 800 Rupees due the 1st March 1GC6 [1667] , after perusall of the Honourable Companys order 
in their letter of 3d January 1678 [1679] and Mr Christopher Hattons Letter of the 5th received 
the 17th instant, It is Resolved and ordered to pay the said Bond at the rate of 319 Rupees per 100 
Pagos, as the Rupees of Mr Salisburys were sold the last yeare is Pagos. 250.25 which sumrae is 
ordered to be charged to Mr Salisbmys Account in the Companys Bockes.’' 77 

Nothing more is recorded with regard to George Chamberiaine's claim against Salisbury's estate. 
The next reference to the deceased factor's accounts is in September 1680, when, on the 11th of the 
month, Messrs. Field, Colebourne and Wales wrote from Masulipatam to Streynsham, Master at 
Fort St. George, “Henry Croon Colebourne . . • hath sent copies of the account of Mr 

Ambrose Saiusbury . . . soe far as passed thro’ his hands whereby you will see that the money 

was paid into the Honble. Company's Cash, and -as to Mr Saiusbury, he had nothing left save 
a parcell of old letters, his books being left at Mr Mohun's house sealed up when he departed 
this life." 78 


The last allosion to Salisbury in the “Factory Records" is in the Fort St George Generali to 
the Company^* of the 20th December, 1680. In para,. 75, the Council wrote, “ Monies paid to 
Mr Salusburies Administrix was before paid into Companys Cash and therefore shall deliver up 
Mr Mainwarings boiid.”7» 

In February 1682, probably in consequence of the statement from Fort St, George, the 
Court of Committees, on the 22nd of the month, once more gave an order for two of their number 
“ to state the accompfc of Mr Salisbury and to report the same." 8® Then Salisbury finally 
disappears from the pages of the Company's records, having made far more stir after his decease 
than he ever did in his life. 


Factory Records, Fort St. Oeorje, Vol. 2. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN C. E. LDAED, M.A., 

Superintendent of ' Gazetteer in Central India. 

(Continued from VoL XXXVII, p. XIO.) 

A FAMINE SONG. 

Tto Chhapania or “Samvat 1956. 

The song given below was composed and sung in Western .Malwl in tbe great famine of 
Samvat 1956 or 1899-1900. TLis famine was the first that had attacked this favoured tract within 
the memory, of living man, and it found -Alie inhabitants quite unprepared to meet it. The song is 
composed in the rough rustic form of the Garba, popularly known as Marwari Git, I am 
indebted to Mr. Vakil’, ’ Gazetteer Officer of the Ratlam State, for writing down the vernacular 


version* 

Text. 

I* 

Ghare ghare bakrl, ne ghare ghare unt. 

Ohhapaniyo phir gayo chari khunt. 

Tekr — Chhapaniya-re ■ sal, pher mati awi 
bboli duniyan men.. 

II. 

Bajra ro batiyo, masurkerl dar. 

Paranlyo chhor gayo ghar. ki nar.. 

Teh : — Chhapaniya, etc. 

in. 

Kalt, kali badl! panirarl bund. 

Garl, gari kgayartri jhargai dund. 

Teh : — Ohbapaniya, etc.^- 

IV. 

Bajra kx roti^ ne tel kl par-e. 

Chhapania® upar bijli paro . 

Tele : — ^ Chhapaniya, etc; 


Translation. 

I. 

In every ( city ) home a goat is found, and ( in 
many even ) a camel. ^ 

The Chhapania^ has travelled into the remotest 
corners of the land. 

Refrain : — 0 cursed ‘Chhapania, return no 
more to this innocent land. 

IL 

No hdjra cakes, no pulse of masur ( can be found 
in the house). 

So the husband has deserted the wife ( he cannot 
support). 

Refrain ; — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

III. 

Bkck, black clouds (are overhead ), but only 
a small drop falls. 

■The (once) well-nourished women are now 
grown thin (and weak), 3 
Refrain: — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

IV. 

<) ! for ( some ) bread of hajrd and a spoonful of 

oa.4 

May lightning blast the cursed Chhapania.® 
Refrain : — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 


1 1, e., the country people were forced^to sell their cattle to the townsfolk, who had grain to feed them with. 

2 I. e., “ 56 for Samvat 1956 or 1899 A. D. 

® Lit., the pot-bellies ( Uund) of the women have diminished. ^ ^ i, t. a 

* Bdjrd bread is only palatable when eaten with gM, but not even oil, a poor substitute, can be had. 

Paro = pan, a ladle for oil. . , -i . . 

^ Note the uses of the word cTihap:*,n%d ; ( 1 ) as the famine of 1956; ( 2 ) as one stricken by the famine J (3) as 

the year 1953. 
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V. 

Ohhapaniya kl maae randi dar. 
Chhapaniyo kiide nawa nawa tar. 

Tek ; — Chhapaniya, etc. 

VI. 

Laiije-re godan^ palan jere unfc. 
Chhapaiiiyo phii gayo ck-an fchiint# 

Teh : — Ckbapaniya, etc. 

VII. 

Bajra ki lotT, ne bhens ko daM r 
Chkapaniya ae karo pachli gall. 

Teh : — Obkapaniya, etc. 

VIII. 

Tuti-si mincbli, ne tiitoso ban :• 
Chhapaniyo- suto khunfi tan. 

Ttffc / — Chhapaniya, etc-. 

IX, 

Tutl-si gar!^ ne bdra-s§l belr 
Bana moklawe weg! gel. 

Teh ; — Chhapaniya, eW, 

X. 

Bayo bajro, ne wegya moth : 

BhukhI sas^ khagal honth. 

Teh : — Chhapaniya, ete. 

XI. 

Ohhapaniya-re hat me gulab ki chhayi ; 
Chhapaniye kardtyo dhan dhan. 

Teh : — Chhapaniya, ete. 


V. 

The famine-stricken (child’s) mother has found 
and cooked (a morsel ) oE do I, 

And (in his joy) he leaps nine cubits® (off the 
ground), 

Befrain : — 0 cursed Chhapaiiia, etc. 

VI. 

Go fetch the quilted saddle and bring tha camel’s 

pack. 7 

The Chhapania has penetrated into every corner 
of the land ( and we must fly ). 

Refrain : — ■ 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

VII. 

Bring hdjra bread and curds of buffalo’s milk : 

So shall the Chhapania be driven out by the 
back-way.® 

Refrain : — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

VIII. 

A half-broken bedstead with broken tapes ( is all 
he has): 

Yet the famine-stricken one sleeps soundly 
stretched at full length,® 

Refrain : — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

IX. ^ 

A half -broken cart and broken-down bullock 
(bring the wedding party), 

And the bridegroom is very quickly sent back 
home.i® 

Refrain : — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

X. 

Bajra was sown but moth has appeared : 

The hungry mother-in-law is at her wits’ end 
(for food).^i 

Refrain : — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc, 

XI. 

( My lord ) Chhapania holds a thorny rose 
branch in his hand, 

And ( with a wave of this sceptre ) has raised 
( the price ) of grain to five sers a rupee .^2 

Refrain : — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 


® Tar — a liatht or cubit. t Palatit a Persian word, a camel’s pack. 

^ well-known enstom of driving- out any disease, snob, as cholera, etc., by placing some cnrd 

and a hajra cake at the back of the house. 

9 Kkuntj tan : ton == tan f stretched ont. lo Xhe entertainment of guests is too costly in these days. 

The idiom * biting one’s lips,” i, e., honth hhana or chaHandt means to be vesed or nonplussed. 

12 Or, ** The famine-stricken possesses only a withered rose tree. 

O cursed Chhapania, etc.” 

Beferring to the dying of all forms of plant life. Dhan = a measure of 5 sers. 
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XII. 

BaadhliwI pfigrl, sanvviirliya pech, 

Mamoji kbayagaya bhaiiji ne bech, 

Teh : — Cbhapaniya, etc. 

XIII. 

gal takrT, bakbar gaya bafc : 

Cbanil ka baiieyaa ke hogaya tbatli. 

Teh : — Ghbapaniya, etc. 

XIV. 

Patli raudl rabr! jime cbamake tiira. 
Cbbapaniyan. ada margaya, baasafciya me sara. 

Tah: — Cbbapaiilya, etc. 

XV. 

Patli randi rabri Iambi kliencbl gbiinf. 

Cbhapaiiiyo pbir gayo chari kbunt. 

Teh: — Chbapanlya, etc. 

XVI. 

Patli roti, pipal jesa pan, 

Jamal kbagaya sasujl ka kan; 

Tele : — Chhapaniya, etc. 

XVII. 

Log, lugai gele jaye 
Rotiyati-ra lekha karta jaa. 

Teh : — Clibapaaiya, etc, 

XVIII. 

Sasu poebe, sasro kliae : 

Baku sapute ganti jae. 

Teh : — ChliapaiLiya, etc. 


XII. 

The uncle baa renewed bis turban and decorated 
its folds, 

But ( to do so ) and get food be sold bis niece.^'^ 

Refrain: — 0 cursed Cliliapania, etc, 

XIII. 

The balance of the merchant broke and the 
weights were scattered,^^ 

But he is rolling in wealthy splendour. 

Refrain: — 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

XIV. 

The porridge is so thin, so thin, that the grains 
ill it are (far apart ) like stars in the sky. 

Now in 1956 half (of us) are (already) dead, 
by 196:J we shall all be gone (if this want 
continues 

Refrain : ■— 0 cursed Olibapania, etc. 

XV. 

Thin as his porridge is, (the famine-stricken one ) 
yet gulps it down at a draught, ( as if it were 
amrita ). 

( Indeed ) no corner has escaped the ( dread ) 
Chhapania, 

Refrain : — « O cursed Chhapania, etc. 

XVI. 

The bread is as thin as a pipal leaf. 

And the son-in-law has deafened^® his mother-* 
in-law with his importunities. 

Refrain : — ^ 0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

XVII. 

As they walk along the road, men and women 

( Carefully ) count each loaf ( they eat ) . 

Refrain ; — >0 cursed Chhapania, etc. 

XVIII, 

The mother-in-law bakes bread, the fatber-in- 
law eats it : 

(While) the “ dutiful”^® daughter-in-law counts 
( miautely each mouthful swallowed ), 

Refrain : — O cursed Chhapania, etc. 


13 To lo 33 or be without a turban is a sigu of great disgrace. Owing to his excessive trade in gram, 

1^ An obscure verse of which no on© seemed to understand the allusions. 

16 Kan khana, an ordinary idiom meaning to make deaf by continued request ; to worry. Cf . han :pliorm, 
Poche from jpona: to bake. 

An ironical use of the word saj^ntl =3 a dutiful daughter ( Sk. }. 
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BEMAEKS ON A PHOTOGEAFH, NEAE ATINQ. 
TAKEN BY THE HON. EEIC UPTON. UUE- 
ING- A TOUE IN ZANGSKAE IN 1907. 

TSTote by the Editor, 

Mr. Upton and my son, Mr. R. D. Temple, both 
of the 60th Rifles, went on a shooting torn- in 
Kashmir terihtory, in 1907. In the course of the 
tour, many interesting photographs were taken by 
each of them, and among these photographs that 
one which is the subject of this article is of 
antiquarian interest. The following is the itine- 
rary of the tour 

Itinerary. 

Srinagar to Islamabad, 

Islamabad via Sinthon Pass (14,200 ft.) into 
Kishtwar. 

Kishtwar to Bagna and Chichi^Nullah, 

Bagna to Atholi in Padar. 

Atholi to Chishoti, 

Ohishoti to Bn j was. 

Bnjwas via Umari Pass (17,300 ft.) to Ating in 
Zangskar. 

Ating via Padam and Thonde to the Zangla 
(17,500 ft.) 

Zangla over the Hills to the N.-E. ( 18,000 ft, 
and 07er ) to Namsi Nullah ( Ladakh). 

Namsi Nullah back to Zangla. 

Zangla vid Kartha (1 6,400 ft.) to Ating. 

Ating to Bok. 

Bok vid the Pense Pass (14,000 ft.) to the 
Gonpa Monastery at Tesitongsi. 

Tesitongsi to Girwar. 

Girwar vid Pnrkutse to Snru, 

Sum to Dunala ( Bhobkol ). 

Dnnala vid Bhotkol Pass ( 14,300 ft. ) to 
Suknes. 

Pailgam to Islamabad. 

Islamabad to Srinagar, 

Remarks on the Photograph 
by Mr. Eraneke. 

.The stone sculptures shown on the plate 
attached, belong to that type of art which was 
treated by me, ante, Yol. XXX YI, p. 85 ff., 
where I tried to fix a rough date for such sculp- 
tures, I arrived at the conclusion that the year 
1000 A. D, may be taken as an approximate 
date. 


1 also wrote two short articles in German on 
archaeological objects in Zangskar, noticed on 
a journey to thatcountry in 1905. ( See Z, B. M.G., 
Yol. LX., p. 645 fe., and Yol. LXI., p. 645 fl. ) 
In these articles I tried to show that a few dates 
are known with regard to the history of Zangs- 
kar. Tradition tells us that Zangskar was first 
of all in the hands of an Indian ( perhaps 
Buddhist) tribe, and the most ancient sculptures 
may go back to those times. Between 600 and 
1000 A. D., the country was conquered by the 
first West Tibetan king INyima-mgon, and 
Zangskar became > the heritage of that king’s 
third son, lDe-btsug-( btsun ? )-mgon, although 
authorities are at variance with regard to the-, 
extension of the others’ heritage. Thus whilst 
the Ladvags-rgyal-rahs and the dPag-bsamdjon- 
bzang { editedhy Sarat Chandra Das ), apparently 
agi'ee on Zangskar being IDe-btsug-mgon’s ‘ por- 
tion, the LadvagS’7'gyal-rahs makes Guge and 
sPurangs the portion of the second son, bKra- 
shis-mgon, and the dPag-lsam-ljon-hzang makes 
sPurangs the second son’s portion, and gives 
Guge to the third son, IDe-btsug-mgon. That 
Guge later on was actually the property of Lde- 
btsug-mgon’s descendants, is asserted also by 
other authorities, which speak of the erection of 
the famous monastery at mTho-gling in Guge 
by one of his descendants. My opinion is that 
as nothing seems to be known of the second son 
bKrashis-mgon’s descendants, we may assume, 
that Guge, and perhaps sPurangs too, were ruled 
over by IDe-btsug-mgon’s descendants, after 
bKrashis-mgon had died without issue. At any 
rate, it was the Zangskar kings who ruled at 
mTho-gling in Guge and became famous through 
their connection with Atisa. During Atisa^s 
time, tk© smaller stone images of Zangskar 
may have been erected, although the historical 
records have no note about them. 

The image shown to the right of the stone wall 
on Mr. Upton’s photo, is that of a plain Buddha. 
The other image, to the right of the first, 
reminds me of the commemoration tablets to the 
dead, as we find them in the Upper Ohapdi'a- 
bh^ga Yalley. A similar custom may have pre- 
vailed in Zangskar in its Mon ( Indian ) days. 

It is interesting that the most ancient sati 
stones in Kulu are of the same type as the com- 
memoration tablets of the Ohandra-bh^ga Yalley. 
" Gardens ” of sati stones are found below Naggar 
Castle, and between Sultanpar and Katrain, in 
liulu. 
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The dPag-bsam-ljon-hzang contains a longer 
list of IDe-bbsag-mgon’s descendants, than that 
of Schlagintweit, given in his Kunige von Tibet, 
Whilst Sohlagintvveit gives only eight genera- 
tions of the ID a Dynasty of Zangskar-Guge, in 
the dPag-bsam-ljon-hzang, we find thirteen genera- 
tions of the same dynasty, after which a rMal 
Dynasty sets in. This rMal dynasty hardly has 
anything to do with Zangskar proper, for, as I have 
shown in my article mentioned above, archaeology 
appears to show that in Zangskar proper the IDe 
Dynasty lasted down to the seventeenth century 
when traces of the Ladakhi rNam-rgyal 
Dynasty suddenly appear. The rMal Dynasty 
may have existed in Guge or sPurangs. 

A. H. Francks. 


THE GHOpi OP OHIMCTR. 

Ohim^r is a village in the WarorS. Tahsil 
of the Oh todSt District in the Central Provinces, 
thirty-five miles north-east of Waroi4, and forty- 
trt’o miles north of ChandA It has a population 
of 4,000 souls and is one of the few big villages in 
the ChandSi District. It was the head-quarters 
of a karnaishddr during the Bhonsld rule, and also 
of a British tahsU for two or three years on the 
formation of the Ch&ndl District. The village is 
situated on the bank of a sandy stream called 
PatMgang^, marked on the topographical maps 
as Ghim<lrn§.li», on the right-bank of which there 
used to be a small mud fort, which is now gone, 
but the site is conspicuous by its being on much 
higher level than the rest of the village. On this 
site are now built the Government buildings, viz., 
the school, the dispensary, the post office and the 
police station. Near the post office there is 
a small flat-roofed Chaumukh temple, that is 
open on all sides, the roof being supported on 
four massive pillars of sandstone fashioned in 
the HSmadpanthi style. Underneath are placed 
statues of a cobra, two Ganpatis, a Mahidiva 
linga, a P^rvati and two Nandis, forming a Siva 
Panchiyatana. On the bank of the village tank 
there is another old temple, which is a little 
larger than this. It is closed on three sides and 
has a pyramidal roof, but it curiously faces the 
west instead of the usual east. A linga is 
enshrined inside and outside there is a figure of 
Mabad^va with Parvati on his lap, which seems 
to be as old as the temple. 

But what invests Chimtlr with importance is 
the modern temple cf Ba.l^l.ji and the *Glidd&* 
Ceremony connected with it. This temple was 
constructed about 150 years ago, apparently 
from old materials of other temples, obtained 


locally or from the neighbouring villages, such as 
Nen, which has a good specimen of a mediaeval 
temple. This has been partially imitated, espe- 
cially in the matter of the overlapping roofs 
and ornamentation of capitals usually met with 
in the temples of the Hemadpanthi style. The 
statue of Bala-ji was found by a Kunhi named 
BhtkSi, while digging for the foundations of 
a cattle-shed. It is exquisitely carved on a black 
shining stone, with various figures of gods and 
goddesses on the spare back-ground. The height 
I of the stone is about a yard, while the figure of 
Balaji in relief is about two feet high. It really 
represents Vishnu holding the conch, the mace, 
the discus, and the lotus, in his four hands. Two 
other smaller statues, said to be risJiiSj were also 
found along with it. 

The Kunbi let it remain on the spot where it 
was found and commenced to worship it. He was 
a poor agricultural labourer, but after he began 
his worship it seemed to him that his condition 
pai’tially improved, He finally entrusted the 
worship of the god to a poor Brahman named 
Devaji, who took service under a local rich Brah- 
man, whose estate he managed well. This 
attracted the attention of the Bhonsla king of 
N%pur, who took him into his own service. 
Devaji soon rose to a high rank, which he attri- 
buted to the favour of Balaji, whom he now 
worshipped with greater ardour than before, and 
caused a temple to be built over the statue, 
endowing it with some rent-free land and cash, 
now turned into promissory notes, producing an 
annual income of Rs. 500. 

In addition to all this, Devaji instituted what is 
known as the Gli6d& Ceremony, which takes 
place annually on the 13 th of the bright fort- 
night of M&gh, when a wooden horse is car- 
ried in procession on a wooden chariot drawn 
by men. This ratha has a circular top piece 
which revolves on a pivot, whereby the head of the 
horse can be made to point in any direction. 
The horse is painted white and has his front legs 
raised as if in the act of running away. Two 
wooden images of grooms hold the bridle, one on 
each side, while two others stand behind, one of 
which holds an ahddgin. The other image was, 
apparently, intended to carry a whisk, but this 
is now carried by a descendant of Bhika, who 
squeezes himself in before the now superfluous 
wooden-man. The rider is a wooden representa- 
tion of Ba.iadl carrying a conch and a discus in 
two of his four hands, and holding a whip by the 
two ends in the other two. It is aprivilege of the 
Eunbi . family to wave a whisk over him on this 
occasion. 
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Before the horse starts from the temple, a hole 
is dug under the chariot and a saucer made of 
kneaded flour, containing oil and burning wicks^ 
together with cooked rice and curds, are placed in 
it. This is called baliddrii and is supposed to be 
a substitute for a human victim. The horse is 
supposed to trample over it, and thus to secure 
his safe journey to the town.^ 

No one knows why a horse was selected as 
Balaji’s conveyance. My own idea is that it may 
be due to DevAji being a cavalry officer, in which 
case the horse would be a special object of esteem 
for him. His surname Chorghode seems to 
support this view. This was the name for the 
reserve horse in the Bhonsl^ army, the literal 
meaning being tbe thief or hidden horse. 

The' only other places where a similar 
horse ceremony is performed are BelA and 
Umrer in the NAgpur District, and Girdar in 
WardhA, and they have been started in imitation 
of the OhimAr ceremony^ But the assemblage is 
not as great as at ChimAr. 

I witnessed the ceremony on the night of 
Pebruary 1 908, when the spectators were close 
upon five thousand. The fair lasts for a fortnight, 
though the ceremonies are finished in four days, 
the last one being known as GopAl-kAlA, in which 
a pot of curds is broken, and the assembled people 
rush to get a little of it, as they believe that it 
secures prosperity in the coming year. 

Among the privileges which BhikA Kunbi’s 
family enjoys, are the cleaning and sweeping of the 
temple and its compound, which must be done by 
a, female of that family and not by a servant 
appointed by it. It has been impressed on their 
minds that service by proxy is not acceptable to 
the god, nor does he relish any offering other 
than that obtained from that family. Once it so 
happened that the priest found a grain of cooked 
rice in the curds supplied by this family. This 
was pollution ; so he stopped taking the offering 
from them. In abont a month he, however, dis- 
covered that the god was not satisfied with the 
offering he made ; so he reverted to the old pro- 
cedure, in spite of a possibility of the oblatious 
being impure, as it was of no consequence when 
the god was so disposed. Of course, the supply 


from the Kunbi family was free of charge, hut 
when that was discontinued the priest had to pay 
for the offerings he daily brought. The dis- 
pleasure of the god was notified to all concerned, 
and it was ruled that if the Kunbi family 
should have no milch cows, they should purchase 
the offering and present it to the god, since the 
latter would not accept anything, except through 
them. On festival days no medium is, of course, 
required, and the god gladly accepts all offerings 
made to him, as they are much more valuable on 
such occasions than on ordinary days. In spite of 
all the menial services extracted from these Kun- 
bis, they are not allowed to enter the sanctum or to 
touch the idol, which their ancestor Bhika daily 
washed and worshipped, except for one day in the 
year as a special grace. This day is Gokula 
Ashtaml, the anniversary of the birthday of 
Krishna, which falls in the month of August, 
This privilege is, apparently, allowed to keep the 
family in good humour. 

Hiba Lal. 


THE ANTAEALLAS OF MALABAE, 

Those who are below the Brahmans and 
Kshattriyas and above the SAdras in caste status 
are designated Antarallas ( Intermediate 
Castes ). They may be broadly divided into 
three sub-groups, viz.^ the NAmpidis, the Amba- 
lavAsis, and Bamanthas. 

1 . 

NAmpidis. — These are regicide NambAdris, 
whose ancestor assassinated a Perumal or Viceroy 
of Kerala, as desired by the Brahmans. They 
are, therefore, considered to have lost their social 
status as Brahmans, and are now classed along 
with the Antaralla castes. They wear the thread 
and repeat the GdyaM, The NambAdris officiate 
as their priests at maiTiage ceremonies, srddhas, 
and purification at the end of birth and death 
pollution, which lasts for ten days. Tbe NAmpi- 
dis follow the marumakkathayam (matriarchal) 
law of inheritance. Their girls are married after 
puberty. The tali is tied by their own castemen. 
NambAdris or their own castemen may unite 
themselves in Samhantham ( irregular marriage) 
with the women of this caste. Their women are 
called MandlpAds. 


^ Compare the practice of htiman aacrifice which Mr. Cain has described as follows In former 

years it was a custom amongst them, before starting out on a journey, to procure a little child and bury him in 
the ground up to his shoulders and then driye their loaded bullocks over the unfortunate victim, and in 
proportion to the bullocks thoroughly trampling the child to death, so their belief in the successful journey 
increased: ante, Vol. VIII., p. 219. 
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Regarding tlic origin of the name, the follow- 
ing legendary account is given by Mr. M. Sankara 
Menon in his Report on the Censiis of Cochin in 
1901 : — One of the Perumals, or Viceroys, of 
Kerala, having proved troublesome, the Brahmans 
resolved upon his removal. In the struggle that 
followed, the Perumal was killed by the Brah- 
mans. When those who had slain him returned 
to the place where the Brahmans had met in 
solemn conclave, they were gladly welcomed and 
asked to sit in their midst, but feeling that they 
hafi committed a heinous crime and thus disquali- 
fied themselves to sit along with the Brahmans, 
they volunteered to sit apart on the threshold of 
the Council-room, by saying ‘ Nlm p:idimel ’ (we 
on the threshold ), which fact is supposed to 
account for the origin of their name Nlinpidi, 
short for Nilmpadimeh 

2 . 

Ambalavlisis, or temple residents, are those 
who have by birth the privilege of doing service 
in temples. They are classified under twelve 
heads according to the Jdthinirnaya. Most of 
these castes have grown out of sexual relations bet- 
ween members of higher and lower classes, and 
are, therefore, known as Anul6maja.s and Pra- 
thil6maja,s. They may be divided into two broad 
heads, viz., those who wear the thread, and those 
who do not wear the thread* To the first of 
these * divisions belong the Atikal, Ohakkiyfi.r, 
Nambiyar, Nambissan or Pushpakan, Puppalli, 
Nattupattan or Pattarunni, Thiyattunni and Pit- 
taranmar ; while the Chakkiyar Nambiyar, Pisha- 
roti, VA,riyan, Puthuval, and Marar belong to the 
second division. The Kurukkal are also regarded 
as Ambalavasis, but are confined to Travanoore, 
and belong to the first division. 

2a. 

Atikals. — The people in this snb-division of 
the Anuldmaja. Ambalavasis are supposed to 
have heen originally Brahmans and suffered 
social degradation by having officiated as priests 
in BhadrakMi temples and worshipped the god- 
dess with offerings of flesh and liquors and 
partaken of the same. It is also said that the 
exorcism and the worship of evil-spirits practised 
by them also contributed towards theii* aegrada- 
tion. 

The word atihal ovadiyalme 20 ^s,]iteva>'^j,s\axes 
or servants. In the Travancore State Manual, 
Mr. Nagamiah records the following legendaiy 
account regarding their origin : — “ The tradition 
regarding their origin is very interesting. It is 


said that bri. Sankaracharya, to test the fidelity of 
certain Brahmans to the established ordinances 
of caste, went to a liquor-shop and dnink some 
stiuiulants. Seeing this, the Brahmans that 
accompanied him made this an excuse for 
their drinking too. Sri Sankaracharya thereafter 
went to a foundry and swallowed a cup of 
molten metal and handed another to the Brah- 
mans, who had apparently made up their minds 
to do all that might be done by the Acharya. 
The poor Brahmans begged to be excused and 
apologised to him as adiyals, or humble servants, 
and accepted social degradation in expiation of 
the sinful presumption.’’ 

Atikals officiate in Bhadrakali temples. 
They practise upandyana and they repeat the 
Gdyatrt, Their own caste-men officiate as their 
priests. Their birth and death pollution lasts 
for eleven days. Their women are called Ati- 
yammas. They follow tlie onariiniaL'lcattayam 
(matriarchal) system of inheritance. 

2b. 

Ch§.kkiyar, Sl&ghiy^ir (men of respectability) 
or Sl&ghiav^k (short for sldghyavdkalcdr, mean- 
ing those gifted wdth excellence in words), are 
names for a sub-division of the Anulom&j^ 
AmbalavSisis. These are said to be the descend- 
ants of Nambfidris that were formerly excom- 
municated for certain sexual offences. It is 
asserted that Cli§tkkiya.rs were originally 
Parad§sis and belonged to the Suta caste, 
which sprang from a Kshattriya father and 
a Brahman mother ; that a family of this caste 
migrated to Kerala in early times, and that the 
issue of an adulterous woman born during the 
period of her illicit intercourse with other caste- 
men, but before detection, was adopted into the 
family, the members of which were thereafter 
regarded as a separate caste. 

When a NambAdri woman is found guilty of 
adultery by the caste assembly, the children 
born after the commencement of her criminal 
intimacy with other castemen are looked upon 
as children conceived and born in a polluted 
womb, and are declared to have forfeited their 
caste. Of the boys, if any, those whose upa- 
ndyana had already been performed, are affiliated 
to the class of Cba.kkiy&rs, and these boys 
who have not been invested with the sacred 
thread, join the class of NtobiyS-rs. The girls, 
if any, join either class. 

The Ch^kkiyars study the Purdnas and ItJii- 
lidsds, and expound the same by delivering lee- 
tures known as ckdhhiydr-kuth. These lectures 
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are delivered as desired by votaries in fulfilment 
of vows made and during festivals in most of the 
temples in Malabar. A portion of the temple is 
specially dedicated to the c/iLtiAlt/dr’Mh, and 
is called the kuthamha-lam. ** The ChdkkiyS.rs 
then enjoy a freedom of speech, which is hardly 
allowed to any other person or to themselves 
at any other time or place. They criticise men 
and measures without reserve, and custom allows 
them to enjoy complete immunity from retort or 
punishment.*’ Their women are called Hlat- 
tammis. The Chtlkkiyars practise vidyaramhlha, 
chaulam, and upandyana. They repeat the Gdyatri 
and wear the sacred thread Their birth and death 
pollubijn lasts for eleven days. They follow the 
mammakkathayam rule of inheritance. Their 
occupation is chdkkiydr-huth ( dancing and recit- 
ing stories from the Bumdyanaf Mahdbhdrata and 
the Bhdgavata Purdna). 

2 c. 

N&mbiy&r, N&mbissan or Pushpakan are 
siib-di visions of the AnuldmajA Ambalav&eis. 
According to tradition, a Brahman suspecting 
his wife’s fidelity during her pregnancy, *out- 
Cdsted * her. She was subsequently delivered of 
a female child, which was brought up by Parasu- 
Rama. As the child was conceived and bom 
during the period of her adulterous intercourse, 
the girl and her descendants became a separate 
caste. 


and death pollution for eleven days, and follow 
both foimis of inheritance. The duties of 
a Pushpakan are to sweep the inner premises of 
temples, clean utensils, gather flowers, and make 
garlands for daily worship. 

2 d. 

Thiyattunnis or Thiyattu Ntobiy^irs, a sub- 
division of the AnuldmajA Ambalavfltsis are 
degraded Brahmans and are lowered in the 
social scale on account of their pursuits iu life. 
It is said that Siva was frightened at the dreadful 
sight of Bhadrakdli fresh from her bloody victory 
over Darikdsura, and asked one of hi.s attendants 
to appease her by propitiatory hymns. The 
Thiyattunnis are believed to be the descendants 
of this attendant of Siva, and hence their tradi- 
tional occupation of thiyattu, a ceremony of 
leaping through the fire in K&li temples 
painting the image of that goddess and chanting 
songs and performing p^1,ja They wear the thread 
and practice upanayam . Their girls are married 
both before and after puberty. Divorce is per- 
mitted. Their own castemen officiate as priests. 
Nambadris perform all the purificatory cere- 
monies. They have birth and death pollution 
for ten days. Brahmans and their own castemen 
consort with their females. They are mostly 
patriarchal by inheritance, 

2 e. 


There is another popular version regarding 
the origin of this caste. The Pushpakans 
said to be the descendants of a Nambddri 
woman, who, while in her courses, had connec- 
tion with her husband and became pregnant. 
They and her cliildren became a distinct 
class and were called Fnshpakans. The Pup. 
pallis belong to this sub-division. The general 
term for the N&mbissan, Pushpakan, Pnppalli 
and NdmbiyAr snb-divisions is TTnni. Their occu- 
pation is to perform certain duties in temples. 
The women are professional singers at marriao-es 
in Kamhidri illams and liSyar houses. The 
Pushpakans practise ehmiam. They have no 
regular -upandyam, hut most of them go thi-ou»h 
that ceremony between the ages of 8 and ?6. 
They wear the thread and repeat the OAyaM. 
Their gu-ls are married to their own castemen 
between the ages of 11 and 20. Theii- own caste- 
men or Nambadris unite themselves in saviban- 
ihani with the women, who are called Push- 
Piais or Brahmanls. Their houses are known 
as pmhpaimii or They observe biith 


^ * »i.b5s,j. umiis, a subdivi- 

-^uWmajft Ambalav&sis. are 
a deluded class of Atikals. The tradition regard- 
ing their origin is that “formerly in the house 
of one of the AshtagrahathU Adhyaninars 
(Bi-ahmans of eight houses ), there was an nn- 
mamed gu-1 of eighteen, who fell in love with 

Brahman, attached to 
hei %aa;n. rhw love was reciprocated, anJ they 
were marned. When the woman subsequently 
became pregnant, the couple fled to the southern 

Piom this originated a sepai'ate caste called 
Pattarnm, meaning a Pattar-ohild.” Their own 
castemen perform the priestly duties. Their 
puiifiorttory ceremonies ai-e perfomed by the 
Namhhdris. They wea,r the thread and repeat 

m Kdli temples, using flesh and liquor. They 
^so sweep and make garlands for worship in 
temples. Their death and birth pollution lasts 
or 11 een days. They follow the marumaika- 
may am law of inheritauce. 
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2 f. 

Pitaranmar, a division of the Anuldmaj^ 
Anib^lava»sis, are also a degraded class of 
Atikals, and their dudes are similar to those of 
the Nattupattans, whom they resemble in man- 
ners and customs. 

2 g. 

Knrukkals ( Grurukkals), who are Ambala- 
v&sis of Travancore, are degraded Brahmans. 
They are immigrants from the Tamil country 
and are of Tamil origin. They used to be Saivas 
and performed p4ja in temples dedicated to Siva. 
It is said that, in early times, no Yariyans 
or other temple servants in Malabar, were 
available for service in the temples in South 
Travancore, and that a few families from the 
Tamil Districts consequently were imported from 
among the 48,000 Tirumadams of the Tamils, for 
service in temples there. 

Their dress and ornaments are similar to those 
of the Nayars. Their houses are called vidivs 
and sometimes madams. Their own castemen 
officiate as their priests, and perform purificatory 
ceremonies. They claim social precedence 
over the other classes of Ambalav^tsis. They 
practise tonsure and upandyana, and repeat the 
Gay at A, The tdlihettu takes place between the 
ages of 8 and 12. They even practise pulikudi, 
as do the Nayars. Their birth and death 
pollution lasts for twelve days. Inheritance is in 
the female line. 

2 h. 

Pisharotis, a sub-division of the Prathild- 
tnajS, Ambalav&sis. It is said that “a Nam- 
bddri desiring to become a Sanyasi is required 
to serve one for three years as a disciple and 
then go through the ceremony of ordination on 
an appointed day. On that day, at the appointed 
hour, the candidate has to cast away his sacred 
thread and his tuft of hair has to be removed. 
But he should take care to retain three hairs 
on the crown of his head. He should then 
plunge into the tank stai’k-naked, and while 
under water should pluck out the three hairs, with 
his own hand, one at each plunge in the i 
presence of his preceptor, who whispers into his 
ears some mysterious formula, which he repeats 
and then gets out of the water and runs ofiE 
towards the north. A Pattar Brahman engaged 
for the occasion meets him and waylays him, 
and asks him to receive a cloth and accept 
a meal. He complies with the request and returns 
to the Sanyasi’s abode. Now the tradition is that 
once on a time a Nambildri was a candidate for 
the order of Sanyasis, but he plucked out only 


two of the three hairs that remained on the 
crown of his head and ran off thinking that all the 
three had been removed. The gfiru, or preceptor, 
found out the mistake and exclaimed: ‘ Pishardt^ 
2 . e., the disciple ran away. The disciple was now 
neither a Brahman nor a Sanyasi, He was accord- 
ingly excluded from the order, rejoined his wife 
and had children by her. He and his descendants 
are said to be the Pisharotis.*’ In memory of 
their ancestor, who, as an ascetic, had to be 
buried in salt in a sitting posture, they are 
buried in that posture and are not cremated. 
Pisharotis are said to be Yaishnavas. Their 
duties are similar to those of the Pushpakans. 
Their women are called Pisharosy&rs and their 
houses pisharoms. They observe birth and death 
pollution for twelve days. They follow the 
marumakkathayam law of inheritance. 

2 i. 

Yariyans, a division of PrathildmajS, Am- 
balav&sis. Five different traditional derivations 
are given of this ‘name. The most accepted is 
that they are the descendants of a Brahman 
married to a Sddra wife. The term vdriyan is 
a coiTupt form of parasava^ i, e., the son of 
a Brahman by a Sfidra woman in accordance with 
the Ydjniavalkya Simithi. Their occupation is 
similar to that of the Pushpakans and Pisharotis. 
The duties which they perform are called kam- 
ham^ and their customs and manners are simiJar 
to those of the Nayars. The Nambtldris can 
cook and take meals in the houses of Pushpakans, 
Pisharotis, and Yariyans. 

The system of inheritance obtaining among 
the VS»riyans is complicated. They generally 
follow the marumakkathayam rule of inheritance, 
but in some places both forms of inheritance 
prevail. The inheritance depends upon the nature 
of the sambantham ceremony, which is of two 
kinds, viz., the ordinary sambantham, and that 
ceremony accompanied by what is known as 
Tcutivekkal or kutipohad ( settling in one’s family). 
In the case of kutivekkal the woman is taken to 
her husband’s house, and she, thereafter, becomes 
a member of her husband’s family, and her 
children inherit the property belonging to that 
tarwad. If the woman becomes a widow after 
she is taken to and settled in her husband’s 
house, she may re-maiTy, and her children by the 
second husband also inherit the property of her 
first husband. 

2 j. 

Nllmbiy^irs are a division of Pratliil6maj^ 
Ambalav^-sis who do not wear the thread. 
These are, as already observed, the sons of 
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a NambQdri woman born during the period of 
illicit intercourse with other castemen, whose 
npandyana had not been performed. They assist 
the Chakkiyar in his dances, and their duty is 
to beat the drum while the Ciiakkiyars dance. 
The women are called NTangiars, and play on 
cymbals daring the dances. 

2 k. 

Fuduv^l, a division of the Frathildmaj^ Am- 
halav^sis. The name is supposed to have been 
derived tvom piidu'dl or podii-dl, meaning “ new- 
man,” “common-man, ’’ respectively. He is the 
watchman and steward in temples. He is called 
Fora Fudnval ( outside PuduvM ) in contradis- 
tinction to Aka Puduv§.l ( inside Puduval), or 
Mlithathu. The Pora Puduval has generally 
charge of the stores and provisions of the temple. 
He also collects flowers and makes garlands for 
daily worship. The women are called Puthu- 
varasy^rs. They observe birth and death pollu- 
tion for twelve days, and follow the marumakka- 
ihayam rule of inheritance. 

2 1 . 

Mltr&rs, a division of the Frathil6maj&r Am- 
balavS^sis. These are Sddras, but, by necessity, 
taken into the temple service. They are musi- 
cians and storekeepers. In some places they are 
known as Kuruppus. The Marars assert that 
they are Ambalavasis, and superior to the 
Nayars. It is also said that there are two classes 
of them. The one serving in temples, the other 
not. The former are said to have social prece- 
dence over the latter. In the matter of marriage, 
period of pollution, inheritance, &c , they follow 
the Nayars. In some places, Ilayathus officiate as 
priests for them, in other places, their own caste- 
men perform the priestly duties. The idlikettu 
is performed by Tirdmalpids in some places, and 
by Enangars ( castemen ) in others. Their own 
castemen or Brahmans uuite themselves in sam- 
bantham -with the women. The purificatory 
ceremonies are performed by the Ohithians or 
Nayar priests. The inheritance is in the female 
line. 

3 . 

Samanthars claim to be of Kshattriya origin. 
They are said to be the descendants of the 
children of the Perumals, or the elective kings of 
Kerala, and their Kshattriya followers by Nayar 
women. The several castes that make np the 
present body of Sl-mantliars are (l)Erlldi, (2) 
KendungSidi, (3)Yell6di, fd:) Unnitkiri, (5) 
Atiydti, and (6) N^mlbiya,r, 


The primary meaning of the word sdmantha is 
given by Dr. Gundert as the chief of a district. ” 
The Samanthars themselves assert that they are 
the descendants of the Kshattriyas who fled from 
. the wrath of the renowned Parasu R^ma, and 
divesting themselves of the sacred thread, lived 
in jungles or wandered abroad without performing 
sandhyavandanam and other rites : whence their 
name of Samantha or those without manirams. 
They had only tantrams. 

The customs and manners of the Samanthars 
are similar to those of the Nayars, but they are 
generally considered to hold a higher position in 
the social scale. 

Some of them, who owm no lands or have no 
tribal government of their own, but possess only 
certain privileges, are known as Fandalas, 
ITnnifcliiris, Uniyathiris and Karthavus. 
Others, who do not possess even these, are known 
by the names of the desams in which they reside, 
as Eradi.Yelodi, Nedungadi. All these call them- 
selves Samanthars now, and these last three 
divisions are closely allied, the names being 
local and denoting settlement in Ernad, Nedun- 
ganad, and WalluvanM. The Zamorin of Calicut 
and his family are said to belong to the class of 
Ei4dis, and the Raja of WaUuvan§,d is a Vellodi, 
The ceremonies attending on birth and death are 
similar to those of the Nayars. Their marriage 
ceremonies are also divided into taliJcettu and 
sambantham. The kdi is also tied by Tii*umal- 
pads As for sambantham in the families of the 
Zamorin of Calicut and similar chiefs, the hus- 
bands are exclusively Nambfldris. The women 
are called Koilp&ds or Kovilammas, 

Among the Samanthars do not wear the sacred 
thread, all their ceremonies are performed without 
mantrams, Nambfldris officiate as priests among 
them. They observe birth and death pollution 
for eleven days. The inheritance is in the female 
line. The Samanthars and Ambalavasis do not 
eat together. 

3 a. 

Atiyoti, a sub-division of the Samanthars. 
This is the caste to which the Raja of Kadatha- 
nad in North Malabar belongs. In customs and 
manners they resemble the Eradis and Nedun- 
gadis. 

3 b. 

TJnnithiri, a sub-division of tbe Samanthars. 
The Raja of Chhakkal is said to belong to this 
class. The customs and manners of the Unni- 
thiris are similar to those of the Ei4dis. The 
women of this caste, other than those of the 
1 reigning families, are called Fillayadiris. 

N. Subbaraya Iyer. 
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Uses Soitdeespbacheit und Iheb Entstehung. 

Von Db. Eicha-rd Lasch. (Sejparatabdruck aus Band 

XXXVII {det dtiUen Folge Band VII) der Mltteilungen 

der Anihropologischen Gesellschaft in Wieti.) Wien, 

im Selbstverlage der Antiiropologischen G-esellsciiaft, 

1907. 

In tlie above-mentioned paper Dr. Lascb deals 
•with an interesting linguistic phenomenon. It is 
■?^ell known tbat language often exhibits in 
a marked degree a tendency towards specializa- 
tion with, reference to some particular sphere of 
subjects or circumstances. One is familiar, to 
some extent, with the tecbnical jargons of dif- 
ferent trades, professions, forms of sport and the 
like ; and such deviations from ordinary speech 
hardly strike us as strange. But in some stages 
of culture the differentiation is even more marked 
than it is amongst ourselves. Then, too, with ns 
the use of a special terminology, when it is not 
imposed by the actual necessity of employing 
technical terms for which ordinary language 
possesses no precise equivalents, is generally 
either a mere matter of habit or an affectation of 
special knowledge. But in many cases, where a 
specialised jargon is used by races in other 
stages of culture than our own, other motives 
come into play. 

Dr. Lascb has gone very thoroughly into the 
bibliography of his subject, and his article con- 
tains an astonishingly large number of references 
to the most various and diverse authorities* He 
has gathered his facts from almost every part of 
the inhabited world and has thrown them into 
a more or less systematic order, for which his 
readers may be grateful to him. Nevertheless, 
so multifarious are his sources that in the narrow 
space (of 36 pp., 4to) to which his paper is re* 
scriebed, it has not been possible for him to go 
very much into detail. Whoever wishes to inves- 
tigate the minutiae of the subject must still refer 
to the original authorities on whom he relies for 
his information; but in such researches, the refer- 
ences he has collected will be of the greatest service. 

Dr. Lasch classifies the peculiar jargons which 
f oi*m the subject of his article under the following 
main-heads and sub-division s,?7i2. : — I. — Women’s 
talk. JL — Magic and spirit jargons, including 
(a) jargons of fishermen and sailors, based on 
superstitious ideas ; (&) the taboo jargon of cam- 
phor collectors; (c) that of eaglewood collectors; 
(<£) harvest jargons ; (e) jargons of gold and tin- 
miners; (/) war jargon; (g) jargons specially 
appropriated by priests and soreei'ers; and (7a) 
jargons peculiar to secret associations and the 
like. III.— Jargons of social origin, including 
(a) court language; (b) the jargon of thieves and 
other criminals; (c) jargons of traders and 
markets; (d) jargons of artizans, students, 
soldiers, and the like. IV. — Sportive jargons, 
made up by children or adults in a spirit of mere 
caprice, without any ulterior objects. 


This is not a very perfect classification* In 
point of fact it takes for its class (II) the motive 
underlying the special jargon as its principle of 
division, but for its class (III) it takes the social- 
environment in which the jargon has developed 
and is used : thus shifting the point of view from 
the subjective to the objective side, as it ’were. 
This would logically lead to cross-divisions: prac- 
tically it severs the “high chief” jargons or court 
languages of Indonesia and Polynesia, which both 
in their origin and in the motive actually iinder- 
lying their use to this day, are essentially Taboo 
Languages (z. e., based on a sentiment of religious 
awe), from the other Taboo Languages which 
Dr. Lasch has grouped under his class (II j. 
However, no one is likely to remain in doubt as 
to their character, which is quite correctly de- 
scribed by him; and perhaps the classification, 
though not strictly scientific, may be justified on 
the ground of convenience. 

The truth is that it is by no means easy to find 
a principle of classification for this subject. 
Dr. Lasch remarks on the singular uniformity of 
the methods employed in the construction of 
these artificial jargons, no matter in what part 
of the world we find them. He enumerates these 
methods under the following heads: — (I) De- 
scriptive Periphrasis and Metaphor; (2) Loan- 
words from foreign languages ; (3) Archaisms ; 
and (4) Artificial Modification of the foim of 
common or everyday words. This is almost 
identical with the analysis tbat I had arrived at 
from the consideration of some of the peculiar 
jargons of the Malay Peninsula and Eastern 
Archipelago (particularly the one that is used by 
the Jakuns of Johor while searching for camphor- 
trees in the jungle ). As my account did not 
appear till the autumn of 1906 (in Pagan Races 
of the Malay Peninsula ), whereas Dr. Lasch’s 
article is an amplified version of a paper read 
by him in the spring of 1905, of which, however, 
I had not heard till now, it seems that the 
results of our independent enquiries corroborate 
each other; a fact on which (’while not 
presuming to congratulate Dr, Lasch) I am 
glad to felicitate myself. 

A purely linguistic basis being, therefore, in- 
adequate for purposes of classification, some other 
principle had to be sought for, with the results 
stated. Dr. Lasch also endeavours to explain 
the origin and underlying causes on which these 
special jargons are based. He sees in them the 
resultant of sevex’al distinct factors, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious, as well as the mere spizit of 
caprice and childlike play. On the whole, while 
not losing sight of the other motives, he appears 
to attach a considerable importance to the ele- 
ment of caprice. Por my part, I think the reli- 
gious ( or what we should call superstitious ) 
element is by far the most prevailing one, and 
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I incline to the view that it runs through nearly 
all the different forms of these peculiar modifica- 
tions of speech, except in so far as it can be shown 
that they serve a purely utilitarian object or have 
giown up as a mere matter of habit. Dr. Lasch 
hardly gives sufficient place, in my opinion, to the 
sentiment of religious awe and fear. 


I would also put in a caveat against the loose 
use (in which Dr. Lasch, with so many others, in- 
dulges ) of the expression Naturvdlker.” Error 
is inherent in such highly general terms. Apart 
from the fact, which I will not pedantically insist 
on, that no race or community is really in a state 
of nature ( ail having been humanised, more or 
less, by the influence of some amount of tradition ), 
this term “ Naturvolker ” has often been much 
misused. It ;^as been made to cover some scores 
of distinct stages of cultural development differing 
very profoundly from one another. As a matter 
of fact, it is not among the most really primitive 
of the so-called Naturvoiker*’ that the special 
jargons which form the subject of Dr. Lasch’s 
paper tend, as a rule, to arise. On the contrary, 
it is amongst races that have already made 
a considerable advance in social and political 
oi'ganisation ( the formation of a distinct class of 
chiefs and rulers ), religious ideas ( the establish- 
ment of professional sorcerers and priests, a defi- 
nite cult of the souls of the departed and the 
spirits of natui-al objects ), and even some differen-^ 
tiation into crafts and occupations ( with tech- 
nical jargons appropriated to them). So, too. 
Dr, Lasch ’s idea that, among the “Naturvolker ’’ 
generally, there is a very strict separation of the 
sexes is a generalisation derived from particular 
stages of culture, and those not the most primi- 
tive. In fact, this separation is rather a charac- 
teristic of some of the relatively higher stages of 
development ( especially, in Asia, those that have 
been affected by Hinduism or Islam ). I can 
hardly imagine that he can be right in ascribing 
the custom ( found amongst ^plus and elsewhere ) 
of the avoidance by the wife of words resembling 
the names of her father-in-law, etc., to the idea 
that women are regarded by Naturvblker ’’ as 
being magicians ‘^par excellence,’’ Surely, it is 
simply an instance of the principle that the name 
is a part of, and gives a hold over, the person or 
thing named; such a hold as a woman (in that 
stage of social evolution ) has no right to assume 
over the family of her husband, of which she is 
a subordinate, and not an original, member. 


Dr. Lasqh is not only inclined to assume thai 
wilful caprice has been the leading factor in th( 
creation of these special jargons, but seems ever 
disposed to extend this principle to cover the 
differentiation of language generally. If that be 
so, then good-bye to anything like linguistic 
science : for there can be no science of a subject- 
matter which vsiries irrespectively of any ascer- 
tamable laws. This appears to me to be going 


too far. Language has its self-determining ele- 
ment, no doubt ; but it is also largely a matter of 
habit. This is the case to a very great extent, 
even in these special highly artificial jargons ; in 
ordinary speech it is so to an overwhelming ex- 
tent. Analogy is the great unifying piinciple of 
language. I pass briefly over the obiter dictum 
that mixture of races and communities has had 
relatively little influence on the differentiation 
of languages : it is not much in point in a paper 
dealing with special jargons, and is certainly very 
far from the truth as applied to language in 
general. Even as regards special jargons, in- 
stances to the contrary can be adduced, e. cj., the 
“ high language ” of Bali is based on Javanese, 
simply because in the 14th century the Javanese 
conquered and civilized Bali. 

There is one notable lacuna in the materials on 
which Dr. Laseh’s article is based : India receives 
very little mention; I can find only some halL 
a-dozen references to it. Whether such naaterial 
has not been collected in India, or whether, if 
collected, it has escaped Dr. Lasch's conscientious 
scrutiny, I have no means of ascertaining at 
present. But surely the Indian Empire should 
be a rich field for such enquiries; and if the 
material has not yet been collected, the sooner it 
is done, the better. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add a few remarks 
on details of which I happen to have some per- 
sonal knowledge. The Camphor Language of 
the Johor Jakuns is primarily used by Jakuns, not 
Malays, and therefore the old Jakun words that 
occur in it must be classed as archaisms, not as 
foreign loan-words. As a matter of fact ( as 
Dr. Laach justly observes ), foreign and archaic 
words play but a very subordinate part, in prac- 
tice, in most of these special jargons; and this 
fully applies to the Jakun Camphor Language. 
The Malay for white beetle” is humbang 
Jcambang) 'puteh, and, in the Malay war jargon 
this expression means “bullet,” not “dagger.” 
Dr. Lasch on several occasions attributes remarks 
of mine in Pctgciib Races of the Malay Peninsula to 
my collaborator Mr. W. W. Skeat, who must not, 
however, be held responsible for the linguistic 
chapters of that work. In particular he imputes 
to him the idea that a tendency to make up special 
jargons is a peculiar characteristic of the Malayo- 
Polynesians. But if he had read a few pages 
further, he would have seen that I spoke of this 
tendency as being “ perhaps inherent more or 
lepin all races,” a view which agrees entirely 
with his own, and in which I am confirmed by the 
perusal of his article. In. fact, just for this very 
reason, the study of these jargons is a matter of 
world-wide interest and should appeal to all who 
are interested in the science of Jangnage, Dr. 
Lasch has contributed a valuable piece of* work 
to this branch of research, and his paper should 
aid and stimulate other workers in this field. 

0. O. Blagbei^. 
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THE DATE OF BUDDHxU 

BY Y. aOPALA AIYEB, B.A., B.L. 

I N the history oF the world, there is no chapter of human thought and activity oF greater effect on 
modern civilisation than that relating to the life and work of Gautama Buddha. He was born 
in an age when the world was in great need of earnest teachers to divert its attention from traditional 
grooves of thought and religious behefs to new spheres of ideas and moral convictions. The 
philosophy of the Upanishads and the Sankhya doctrines of Hapila had already made the way clear 
for him ; but the authority, example and influence of a born spiritual selfless leader of men was 
required to carry ou the reformation against the conservative tenets of ritual-loving Brahman 
orthodoxy. Indeed, but for his propaganda, the Vedanta school in India could not have attained the 
pre-eminence it subsequently acquired, and possibly the Western world might have been denied the 
privilege of the consoling gospels of the Sage of Galilee. The advent of Jesus in the West and of 
Sankara in the East was, in a large measure, rendered possible by the large-hearted sympathy and 
the sublime teachings of the highest and the most beneficent personality in the history of thought. 
He it was that zealously preached the benign counsel of Love and Service, a doctrine till then but 
imperfectly understood, but which, carried by a band of earnest missionaries to the extreme confines 
of the then known world, was destined, in the march of events, to have a far-reaching influence over the 
hide-bound dogmas of bygone civilisations. The torch of modern enlightenment was Jit up from the 
lamp of Dharma, which, having been set alight nearly twenty-four centuries and-a-half ago, still 
illumines the lowly hearts of over 500 millions in Northern and Eastern Asia. More than all, the 
missionary’ aspect of religion, which till then might be said to* have been tribal and exclusive, the 
earnest endeavour to carry to all, even to those outside the place of one's tribe, caste or 
persuasion, tidings of peace and goodwill among men was first inculcated to the world by Gautama, 
when he said, on sending out his disciples : “ Let not two of you go the same way. Preach 
0 Bhikkus, the doctrine which is glorious ; and the world has since been influenced by the 
proselytizing zeal of one creed or another, of Jesus, Muhammad, Ramanuja or Nanak. In short, 
the history of the world would have been a good deal different from what it is but for the event 
of Kapilavastu, alas, so soon forgotten in the land of its origin. How pregnant with world-wide 
effect and importance is the appearance of a single individual on the stage of history I 

This period of Buddha’s activities is interesting in more than one direction. At the time when 
the Tathagata was setting in motion the wheel of the New Dispensation, Mahavira was laying in 
India the foundations of the Jaina Religion. Then it was that Confucius awoke China with his code 
ofmorals, and Greece began to develop philosophy as a distinct branch of study, and was destined, 
soon after, in the Age of Pericles, to attain in many departments of human activity a state of progress, 
still an object of envy and admiration to the world. Rome always intent on civic advancement 
political liberty was then transforming itself into a Republic, and the Persians, having overthrown 
the empire of the Medes, set up a monarchy of their own, and having subjugated Babylon and Egypt, 
turned their eyes towards India and Greece, 

“ In each of these widely separated centres of civilisation;*^ says Professor Rhys Davids (Buidkist 
India, p. 289), “there is evidence, about the sixth century B. 0., of a leap forward in speculative 
thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threatening to take the place of the old 
religion of custom and magic,” which circumstance maybe said to constitute ‘‘the besfe dividing line, 
if there was any, between the ancient history and modern, between the old ordei and the new. 


1 A leotnre delivered before the South ludiau Association, Madras, on 1st March 1908, being the 3rd Chapter 
of the author’s Chronology of Jncient India^ 2nd Yolume. 
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The date of Buddha’s Nirv^-na thus comes to be of more ihan passing importance. It forms 
a significant landmark, at all events, in the history of India. In that year \Yas held the 
first Great Buddhist Council at Rajagriha, the then capital of the Magadhan Empire, under the 
disnngnished presidency of Kasyapa. It uas the eighth year of the reign of Ajataktrii, king of 
Magadha, son of that Bimbisara of the Suisunaga Dynasty, wlio stopped a great sacrifice he was 
then pompously celebrating at the gentle bidding of Gautama, ulien be spoke 

Of life, which all can take but none can give. 

Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep.'* 

The epoch of the Nirvana gradually came to be the commencement of an era, adopted by Asoka 
in some of his inscriptions and by the chronicles of the Southern Buddhists. It was prevalent in 
Tnlia even in* the days of the great astronomer Vriddliagarga, who is known to have fiourished in the 
second century B.G. The era became so universal during the period of Buddhist supremacy in India 
that the word sdka or ^dkalcdla^ original'y intended to denote the era of Sakya’s Nirvana, came 
subsequently to signify any era. Thus it will be readily seen that ife is desirable to fix this epoch 
for a proper understanding of the history and chronology of Ancient India. 


Many fanciful dates have been ascribed for the epoch, which need not hero be seriously discussed. 
The Northern Buddhists give dates ranging from 2422 to 54-6 B.C., and the Ain Ahbati of 
Abu'l-Fazal fixes 1246 B.G. for the event. The Tamil Manimegalai gives the year 1616 of some 
unknown era, probably of the Kali, and the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam have uniformly 
been regulating their calendars on the basis that the Nirvana occurred in B.U. 5>13. The Western 
scholars are likewise as much divided in their opinions, though their dates range only from 544 to 
370 B.G. Professors Rhys Davids and Kern give 412 and 888 B 0., respectively, for the Para- 
Nirvana, whereas Max Muller to the last maintained that 477 B.G. was the correct date. Dr. Fleet 
considers the event to have taken placl in B.G. 482,® and Professor Oldenberg and M. Barth fix it in 
48t) B-C. Mr. V, A. Smith has given us three different dates, B.G. 508 in his Asoha^ 487 in his 
JBarly India^ and 480 to 470 B C. in a recently published article.^ It is my present purpose 
to consider whether, with all these discordant and divergent opinions before us, we cannot yet 
discover a date in thorough accord with the materials available to us ; and should we be 
able to deduce such a date, my purpose is a^so to find out why the Southern Buddhists have, 
for a long period of time, uniformly accepted 544-3 B. C. for the epoch. 

For the purpose of such am enquiry we have first to determine the epoch of the Maurya 
Era, which again can only be fixed by a discussion of the dates of Ohandragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya Dynasty, and of his grandson Al^oka-vardhana, who made a world 
religion of the creed of Buddha, This Asoka is different from Kalisoka of the Ceylonese 
who has been identified with Mahapadraa Nanda of the Purdnas, and in whose reign the Second 
Buddhistic Council is reputed to have been held at Vaisiili, under the presidency of Ratha, after the 
lapse of a century from Buddha’s Nirvana. According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, Asoka-vardhana 
Maurya, on the other hand, was converted to the Buddhist faith in the fourth year after his accession 
and formally crowned soon after in the same year. He is therein stated to have held the Third 
Buddhistic Council under Tishya in his eighteenth regnal year, 235 years after the death of 
Buddha.^ 


2 J. n. 1. 8., 1906, pp. 179 and 669. ^Indian Review, Yol. Till, p. 561. 

* For t]ie?e and other particulars, see Tumour’s M'a'iawaiisa, edited by Wijesinha; Oldenberg’s Di^pawansa, 
and V, A. Smith’s AaoJea, pp. 159-174, 
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In a Bock Edict of his thirteenth year (and xlsoka always counts his years fr» in the time of 
his coronation), Asoka says that he made war with Kalinga in his ninth year and that, as remorse 
came upon him in consequence of the immense destruction caused during the war, he resolved 
thenceforth to give up military conquests, and he then proceeds to say : 

“And this is the chiefest conquest in His Majesty’s opinion, the conquest by the Law of Piety, 
this also is that effected by His Majesty both in bis own dominions and in all the neighbouring 
realms as far as six hundred — even to where the Yavana King named Antiyoka dwells, 

and, beyond that Antiyoka, to where dwell the four Kings severally named Turamaje, Antikina, 
Maka, and Alikasandare, and in the south, the Kings of the Cholas and Pandjas and of Sirhhala.’’ 

The Yavana Kings have thus been correctly identified Antiyoka with Antiochiis (Theos), who 
ascended the Syrian throne in 261 B. C. and died about 246 B. C.; and the farther Kings Turamaye, 
Antikina, Maka and Alikasandare, respectively, with Ptolemy (Philadelphus, King of Egvpt from 
B. C. 285 to 247), Antigonas (Gonatas, King of Macedoniafrom B. 0. 278 to 242), Magas (King of 
Gyrene who died in 258 B. C.), and Alexander (King of Epirus from B. 0. 272 to 25S). It is thus 
evident that the missionaries, sent by Asoka to these kingdoms between the ninth and the thirteenth 
year of his reign, raached them between B. C. 261 and 258, the dates, respectively, of the accession 
of Antiochus Theos and of the death of Magas, King of Gyrene. iVs the missionaries might most 
probably have reached the Greek Kingdoms about a year after the conquest of Kalinga, we may 
safely infer that the tenth regnal year of ASoka corresponded with B. 0. 260 or 269, or, in 
other words, that his coronation was celebrated about the year 269 B. 0. And as, according to the 
Chronicles^ the coronation was in the fourth year after his accession to the throne and the reign 
lasted for over 37 years after the coronation, we may regard ASoka’s reign to have extended 
from about B, 0. 273 to 231, 

We have next to determine the date of Oliandragupta. The Ceylonese ChroKiicles tell us that 
Chandragupta reigned for twenty-four years, and that his son Bindusara reigned before Asoka for a 
period of twenty-eight years. The Pdyu Pur dm gives the same period for Chandragupta, but assigns 
a period of twenty-five years for Bindusara, which may be incorrect, as the total of the periods of the 
individual reigns of this dynasty fall short of the total period given for the whole dynasty by about 
four years. Following the chronology of the Ceylonese Ckromcles, the evidence of which, in this case 
at any rate, there is not much reason seriously to doubt, we get 273 plus 52, or 325 B. 0., for 
the beginning of the Maurya Era, dating from OhandragUpta’s accession to the throne 
of Magadha. 

We have now to see if there is anything in the Greek accounts of this period of Indian History 
to militate against the correctness of the above date. In speaking of the report brought to Alexander 
that the Gangaritans and Praesians (i.e,, of the Prachi or Magadha Kingdom) were prepared to meet 
with SL huge army the attack of the Greeks, in consequence of which Alexander was made to retrace 
his steps, Plutarch, who lived about the beginning of the Christian Era, says {Life of AlexaMer, 
72) For Androcottus, who not long after reigned in those parts . . with an army of 600,000 
men, subdued all India . . Androcottus, then a youth, saw Alexander there and is said often 

afterwards to have beenheard to say that he missed but little of making himself master of these 
countries ; their king who then reigned, was so hated and despised for the viciousness of his life and 
the meanness of his extraction.’’ 

We may infer from this extract that Androcottus, or Chandragupta, was at the time sufficiently 
influential and mature to be able to meet Alexander in the Pan jab, and that the time was then 
favourable for the overthrow of the Magadhan King, as Chandragupta himself found soon after, 
when he supplanted the Kanda Dynasty, 
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Qaintus Cartias Rafaa and Diodorus Seculus of about the first century of the Christian Era, 
corroborate Plutarch as regards the wickedness and low origin of Nanda, the then reigning King of 
Magadbia, who is variously called Agrammes, or Xandratnes, or Nandrus. 

Justin, probably oF the 5th century A. D., bat whose materials are drawn from Pompeius of the 
first centnrf, says:— “Seleacus Nicator after the partition of Alexander’s Empire, took Babylon, 
passed over to India, which after Alexander’s death, as if the yoke of servitude had been shaken 
off from its nock, had put his prefects to death. Sandrocottus was the leader who achieved this 
freedom ; but after his victory, he forfeited by his tyranny all title to the name of liberator, for 
he oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom. He 
was born in humble life, but was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen significant of an august 
destiny. For when by his insolent behaviour he had offended ISTandrus and was ordered by that 
King to be put to death, he sought safety by a speedy flight. , . It was this prodigy ( of a lion 

licking him ) that first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and so having collected 
a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing government. When he was 
thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s prefects, a wild elephant approached him , . and 
receiving him on its back fought vigourously in front of the army. Sandracotbus, having thus won 
the throne, was reigning over India, when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness.’^® 

It has been the fashion to infer from the above extracts that Chandragupta ascended the 
throne of Magadha after Alexander’s prefects were put to death, e., at about 321 B. 0. according 
to certain recent scholars, or 315 B. 0. according to the late Professor Max Mtiller, But neither 
of these dates, it is submitted, can legitimately be referred from the extracts given above. It is 
clear from the statement of Justin that Chandragupta prepared himself to attack Alexander’s 
prefects in the Panjab (who were put to death soon after Alexander’s death in B. 0. 823 ), only 
after the overthrow of the Kanda Dynasty. And this is only what ought to be expected under 
the circumstances. Banished from Magadha by thela st King of the Nandas, Chandragupta sought 
refuge in the Panjab, where he met Alexander and his army in 326 B. C. He profited by the 
lessons of Alexander’s intrepid marches and military tactics, and knowing that the then King of 
Magadha was hated on account of his wickedness and mean origin, and taking advantage of the 
confnsion prevailing in Northern India by reason of Alexander’s conquest, he secured the assistance 
of certain tribes, invaded Magadha and succeeded in setting himself up on the throne. This may be 
considered to have taken place soon after Alexander left the Panjab, or in 325 B.C. Having firmly 
established himself in the sovereignty of the realm and made himself secure against internal enemies, he 
turned his attention to the Panjab at the right moment when news was received of Alexander’s death, 
and overpowering his prefects, added it to the dominions of Magadha. Consequently, Chandragupta 
was already ruling a great empire when Seleucus was but laying the foundations of a greatness, which 
was consummated by the establishment of the Seleucidian Era of 312 B. 0. 

In this opinion, we are also supported to some extent by the details of the Mud^d Rdkehasa 
a remarkable drama of Yisakhadatta of the ‘ early part of the eighth century,’® and of the 
commentator’s introduction thereto. We are therein informed that the “evil-hearted” sons of the 
old Nanda King became envious of Ohaudragupta, who was then in command of the army. 
Chandragupta consequently left Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, and under the advice of the 
Brahman Chanakya, sought the help of a Mlechcha Geueral. By liberal promises this Mlechcha 
was induced to assist him in laying seige to Pataliputra, It was eventually taken ; and the Kandas 
having been put to death, Chandragupta ascended the throne, no less by the craft of his wily minister 
than by the prowess of his arms. 


® For this and the previous extracts, see Invasion of India hy Alexander the 0-reat, by J, W, MoOrindle, 
® Telang’s Introd. to Mudrd Tidhshasa, p. xxvi. 
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Thus the accession of Chandragupta to the throne of .Magadha, which is the epoch of the Maurja 
Era, has to be placed in 325^ B. C., T^llelher as the result of an exauiinatioii of the Greek and other 
authorities of the West, or on a consideration of the data available w.th reference to Asoka. The 
dates, 325 B. C. for the commen cement of the reign of Chandragupta, and 269 B. O. for 
the coronation of A&oka, are of immense importance for the fixing of the date of the 
Nirvana of Gautama Buddha; for, as according to the Ceylonese Chronicles, the accession of 
Chandragupta and the coronation of Asoka took place, respectively, alter the expiry of 162 and 218 
years after the Nirv&na, this last event may h© considered to have taken place in 4:87 B C 
These statements o£ the Chronicles are accepted as correct even by the late Professor Max Miiller 
(^Ancient Sanshrii Literature, p. 299), and, in fact, they have been remarkably corroborated by 
certain Inscriptions of Asoka, which have recently been discovered. 

The Inscriptions of Afeoka, which have been found from Gujardt on the west coast to Orissa 
on the east, and from Afghanistan in the north to Mysore in the south, are remarkable as giving 
us an insight into the wide range of the dominions of the Mauryaii Dynasty, whose first King 
Chandragupta is reported to have brought the whole world “ under one umbrella.” They are also 
of unique importance in the history of paleography for having furnished the genius of Prinsep with 
the clue to the decipherment of the earliest known Indian Alphabet, — the same service which the 
bilingual inscription of Malta, the Eosetta stone and the Rock of Behisfcan have rendered to the study 
of cuneiform inscriptions and Egyptian hieroglyphs. Of these Inscriptions, the so-called Minor Rock 
Edicts of Sahasram in Bengal, of Rupnath in the Central Provinces, of Bairat in RajpnfSna, and of 
Siddapura, Jatunga R^mesara and Brahmagiri in Mysore, are of immense help in the fixing of the 
chronology of Asoka, and of Buddha’s Nirvana. All of them contain variant recensions of practically 
the same text ; but those at Brahmagiri and Rupn4th are the best preserved. 

The Brahmagiri text is thus translated by Mr- Vincent Smith (Jsoha, p. 140.): — By order 
of the Prince and Magistrates at Suvarnagiri, the Magistrates at Isila, after greetings, are to be 
addressed as follows : — His Majesty commands : — For more than two years ancUa-half I was a lay 
disciple without exerting myself strenuously. A period of six^ years, or rather more than six years 
has elapsed since I joined the Order and have strenuously exerted myself ; and during this time the 
men who were, all over India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to be untrue. For 
this is the fruit of exertion, which is not to be obtained for himself by the great man only ; because 
even the small man can, if he choose, by exertion win for himself much heavenly bliss. For this 
purpose has been proclaimel this precept, namely, ‘ Let small and great exert themselves to this end.’ 
My neighbours, too, should learn this lessK)n; and may such exertion long endure 1 And this purpose 
will grow — yea, it will grow vastly — at least half as great again will be its growth. And this 
precept was proclaimed by the Departed. 25G (years have elapsed since then ?) . . • Written 

by Pada, the Scribe.” 

The Rfipn^tb test has also been translated thus by the same learned author (Asol-a, p. 138) : — 

“ Thus saith His Majesty : — For more than two years and-a-halE I continued to be a hearer of the 
Law without exerting myself strenuously. A period, however, of more than six years has elapsed since 
I joined the Order and have strenuously exerted myself. The gods, who at that time, all oyer India, 
were regarded as true gods have now become untrue gods. For this is the frnit of exertion which 
is not to be obtained by the great man only ; because even the small man can by exertion- win for 


» Mr. V. A. Smith writes toWe under date 7th October 1903 : “ It is possible that you may he right in antedating 
Chandragupta to 325." 

« SooocA Win. Some scholars wonld take this word to mean one year But in the face of tte 
words sodnoehole (sod = 6) and chhoWWe (c»e = 3) nse^ respeofayely, in the 

versions, such interpretation seems incorrect Mr. Smith adopts Dr. Buhler’s rendering, and I agree wi.h them. 
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himself much heavenly bliss. And for this purpose was given the precept, ‘ Let small and great 
exert themselves.’ My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson ; and may such exertion long 
endure I For this purpose of mine will grow its growth — yea, it will grow vastly, at least half as 
large again will be its growth. And this purpose has been written on the rocks, both here and in 
distant places ; and wherever a stone pillar exists, it must be written on the stone pillar. And as 
often as a man seasons his cooked food with this condiment^ he will be satisfied even to satiety. 
This precept has been given by the Departed. 256 years have elapsed from the departure of the 
Teacher (?).” 

No serious objection can possibly be, nor has been, raised to the correctness ot this translation, 
except in regard to a few particulars. The period given for the interval when Asoka was a lay 
disciple and the numerical figures in the last paragraph have been differently interpreted by different 
authors. As regards the numerical figures, the Brahmagiri text reads thus : — “ Jyam cha sdvane 
sd V {d) p (0 te Vynthena 256 seJ' The Rupnath text runs thus : — “ Vyuthend sdcane hate 256 — 
Sata vivdsd taJ' We find the following at Sahasram : Jyam {cha sdvane) vivuihena duve sapamndldti 
said vivuthd ti 256J' The various renderings of this puzzling passage have been collected by 
Dr. Fleet in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for January 1904. M. Senart considers that 
the words refer to the 256 settings out of missionaries, ” and Professor Oldenberg, to the number 
of men who taught on earth. But the most rational interpretation hitherto attempted is the one 
given by Dr. Biihler and adopted by Mr. Smith in the translation given above. “ Dr Biihler who 
first brought the contents of the edict to public notice in 1877, maintained from first to last that the 
words and the numerical symbols are a date and that the passage means that the edict was promul- 
gated when 256 complete years had elapsed, and in the course of the 257th after the death of 
Buddha.” That the figures 256 represented a date is also the opinion of Cunningham, Max Muller, 
Kern, Pischel, Boyer and Rhys Davids, though the last named Professor considered the figures to 
represent the- number of years elapsed since the great Renunciation of Buddha in the 29th year of 
his age. In endorsing the view that the figures represent a date and that they are reckoned from 
the Death of Buddha, Dr. Fleet pointedly mentions that there is no word used in the Brahmagiri 
text “ to give how 256 is to be applied. This is instructive, for the idea of date can be inferred, 
but not of persons.” He therefore translates the Sahasram text as follows, “And this same precept 
was composed by the Wanderer ; (of) centuries two (hundred) and fifty- six (years) have elapsed 
since the Wanderer ; or in figures 200 (and) 50 (and) 6.” The Rupnath text is thus translated : 
“(This same) precept was composed by the Wanderer ; (of) centuries 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years 
have elapsed) since (his) wanderings.” And the Brahmagiri inscription is translated thus : 
“ And this same precept was inculcated by the Wanderer ; 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years have elapsed 
since then).”® 

There can be no doubt that both Dr. Biihler and Dr. Fleet have correctly surmised that 256 
is a date, and that it begins in the year of Bnddha’s death. But with the greatest deference 
to their very high attainments, I must humbly submit that they are wrong with reference to 
the person denoted by the word * vytitha’ or *'9ivutha’ which simply means * departed,’ 
I consider that the precept is of A&oka^<> himself, given almost on his deathbed, that 


® A j 8., January, 1904. 

Mr. V. A. Smitk, to whom I sent an advance copy of this paper, kindly draws my attention to an article by 
himself and Mr. F, *W. Thomas since published in the Indian Antiquary ^ wherein Mr. Thomas says : ** But according 
to one text the sdvane is fcate, ‘made,’ and this seems to imply rather a newly-composed, than an ancient, precept. 
The actual tenor oe the precept confirms this theory. . . . The lesson, therefore, which he would incnloate is 
a new one, an outcome of a recent personal experience. . . The author of the precept . . is A^oka himself.” 
Mr. Smith adds in a footnote to the copy of that article kindly sent by him to me : “V. Gopala Aiyer agrees and 
I am pretty sure that this is right.” But Mr. Thomas takes ^vydtha* to mean Anoka’s missionary travels. This 
appears to me to be incorrect. Mr. Smith himself says in another footnote to the same copy with reference to this 
interpretation of Mr, Thomas : “ This, I now admit, is doubtful.” 
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probablj he gave instructions to “the prince and magistrates of Suvarnagiri Avhere he seems to 
have lived in religious retirement, to engrave his last commands in all parts of his dominions, and 
that possibly before his instructions could be carried out, he departed from this world. If this 
precept were to be considered as that of Buddha, scholars ought to have, bat have not, been able to 
point out among Buddha’s sayings the teaching herein engraved, namely, “Let small and great exert 
themselves.” ITor does this find a place in the list of the passages, which Asoka culls from Buddha’s 
sayings and publishes for the edification of the monks of Magadha in the Bhabra Edict, famous for 
its clear showing of Asoka s adherence to the Buddhistic faith. Moreover, the words under 
discussion, namely, lyam cka savane . . ^56 se in the Brahmagiri text, and Yyuihend sdvane 

, , vivasa ta in the Rupnath text, no more belong to the body of the text than the words 

Padena hlchitam lipi harena^' (written by Pada, the Scribe), which we find at the end of the 
Brahmagiri, Jatunga Ramesara and Siddapnra inscriptions. Just as the Scribe immortalized himself 
by adding his name at the end of the inscription, so even the Prince and Magistrates of Suvarnagiri, 
who published this inscription, began it by proclaiming that it was at their instance that it was 
published, and ended it by appending hereto its date in the years of the Nirvana. The term ^ vyutW 
was applied by them to Afeoka, who had prohably just then ‘ departed’ to the other world, 
and, as it was no longer possible, on account of his death, to adhere to the practice of dating the 
Inscriptions of Asoka in the years of his reign, this inscription had to he dated in the years of the 
Nirvana of Buddha. The Brahmagiri text may therefore be translated thus: This teaching 
was proclaimed toy the Departed (A&oka) in the year 256.” The Rupnafch and Sahasram 
texts have, in addition, the following words respectively, namely, “256 Sata vivdsd ta'' and Said 
vivuthd ti 25G.” Dr. Biihler correctly translates ^ as ‘ Teacher ’ and considers it refers to 

Buddha ; and in my humble opinion these words mean “in (the year) 256, since the departure 
of the Teacher (Buddha).’’ I therefore consider that the precept was perhaps the last admonition 
to his people of Asoka, who ‘ departed ’ 

Like some full-breasted swan, 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. 


The next point to be considered is the period given in the inscription for the interval when 
Asoka was a lay disciple. The exact word used in the Rupnath inscription for this period is 
adhitisdni^ whereas the Brahmagiri text has adhdtiydni. Dr. Buhler translated this Magadhi word 
in the columns of the Indian Antiquary for 1877 (p. 256), as meaning thirty-two and-a-half 
years. But Dr. Biihler subsequently gave up this construction, and he states in the Epigraphia 
Jndica, Vol. Ill (p. 134), that the word means two and-a-half years, an interpretation which, though 
wrong, has been adopted by Mr. Smith in his Asoha, and by Mr. B. L. Rice, the discoverer of the 
Mysore Edicts, {Pp. Carnatica, Vol. XI., p. 4.) 


Mr. V. A. Smith says : “ We have Asoka’s own authority for stating that in the ninth year of 

his reign, for the reasons above explained, he joined the Buddhist Community as a lay disciple. ^2 
I submit that we have no such authority. The reasons advanced by Mr, Smith are almost the same 
as those relied on by M. Senart and are based on the thirteenth Rock Edict, Asoka says therein 
that he conquered the Kalingas in the ninth year of his reign, that he was greatly affected by the 
horrors of war and that ever since “ he had zealously protected the law of Piety, had been devoted to 
that Law and had proclaimed its precepts.” I think that it is wrong to draw from this statement that 
Asoka was converted only then for the first time. It simply shows that the bloodshed caused in the 


Skt. Sasta, a name of Buddha. See Amarakola, I, 14. 


12 AsoImj p. 18. 
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Kalinga War opened his eyes to the iniquity of military conquests, and that he resolved thenceforth 
to be zealous in the discharge of religious duties. It means that he them became, what in modern 
language may be called, regenerated. The absence of any specific statement in this long and biograph- 
ical record that he was only then converted, shows, on the contrary, that he was a Buddhist already. 
Again the statement made in the eighth Rock Edict on Pious Tours, to the effect that in former times 
Kings used to go out on tours for purposes of pleasure, but, in the eleventh year of his reign, “he went 
on the road leading to true knowledge, whence originated tours devoted to piety,'* during which 
pious men were seen, and largess bestowed, — this statement — has been interpreted by Prof. Rhys 
Davids and Mr. Smith, as showing that Asoka became a monk in the eleventh year of his reign by 
taking the eightfold path. This idea, I venture to express, never entered into the mind of the 
pious monarch. What he clearly intended to proclaim was that, whereas former Kings went out 
only for purposes of mundane pleasures, he, on the other hand, toured in his provinces only for 
the purpose of acquiring spiritual merit. As a matter of fact, we have evidence of his pious ton rs 
in the numerous stupas and pillars, which lie erected in holy places in various parts of his dominions 
in memory of his having visited them. 

It is clear to anyone conversant with even modern Prakrit vernaculars that adhe means two and-a- 
half, and tU means thirty, and that the word consequently signifies thirty-two and-a-balf years. This 
interpretation is also supported by the following considerations. If adhitisdni meant two and-a- 
half years, then as Asoka was certainly a Buddhist in the year after the Kalinga War, he must 
have been a monk iu the 13th year of his reign at the latest ; but no inscriptions of his, of that 
or of any later year, including the pillar edicts of the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth years of 
Lis reign, make any mention of his having joined the Order, which must, therefore, 
have occurred at a much later date. 

Secondly, the Rupnuth version of the Edict under discussion states that I'] diets had already been 
inscribed on rocks and pillars. As we do not find any pillar edict prior to A&oka^s twenty- 
seventh year, this inscription must certainly be later and cannot belong to the 
eighteenth year of his reign, as was supposed by Mr. Smith. 

Thirdly, in this inscription strenuous exertion for a short period as a member of the Order is 
contrasted with, and considered superior to, the moderate exertion of a layman for a longer period. 
It is absurd, therefore, to contrast strenuous exertion for the longer period of six years 
with moderate exertion for the shorter period of two years and-a-half. 

Fourthly, we find iu this Inscription the first and only glimpse of an intolerant spirit ever 
exhibited by Piyadasi. Even as late as the 28th year of his reign, he says, in the Sixth and the 
Seventh Pillar Edicts. ‘I devote all my attention to all communities. All sects have been 
reverenced by me.' '‘He also arranged that censors should be occupied with the affairs of the 
Buddhist clergy, as well as with the Brahmans, Jains, Ajivakas and, in fact, with all the various 
sects.’* The Twelfth Rock Edict of about the fourteenth year of his reign is devoted solely to the 
subject of Toleration, and Asoka declares therein : — "A man must not do reverence to his own sect 
by disparaging that of another man for trivial reasons. Depreciation should be for adequate reasons 
only, because the sects of other people deserve reverence for one reason or another." He recom- 
mends charity and respect to Brahmans in many of his edicts and bestowed certain caves on the 
members of the Hindu Ajivaka Sect. If we compare these splendid acts of toleration with 
the fanaticism of the Inscription in question, there can be no doubt that ASoka was in 
his dotage when the latter was issued. For he says therein that during the six years he had 


15 Aiokaj pp, 13S^140. 
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been a monk, "the men who were all over India regarded as trne (meaning thereby, Brahmans) have 
been with thoir gods shown to be untrue,” a statement more worthy of an intolerant old bigot than 
of a wise statesman that he till then had been. It stands to reason, therefore, that it must have 
enianated long after the Pillar Edicts of his tweiity~eighth year. 

Fifthly and lastly, th .0 intorprGtation liGrBiii attGinpted also agrGOS 'with tho 
chronological details of thG Ceylonese Chronicles in a remarkable manner. As we have 
already seen, they declare that the King joined the Buddhist faith in the fourth year after his 
succession to the throne, and celebrated his coronation soon after in the same year, {. e., 218 years 
after the death of Buddha and that he died thirty-seven years after his coronation. The Sudarsana 
VMduha, which was translated into the Chinese in 489 A. D., also agrees in giving 218 A. B. for 
Asoka. From these statements we may draw- the obnous inference that Asoka was a Buddhistic for 
about thirty-eight years and that he died in the year 256 after the death of Buddha. This result 
exactly tallies with the details of our Inscription, which was proclaimed in the year 
256 after Buddha’s death and according to which ASoka was a Buddhist for 32^ + 6 or 
38^ years. 

We have already fixed the date of Asoka’s death in 231 B,0. This inscription which may be 
fittingly styled as his last swan-song is, therefore, of that date. On the authority then of the 
available inscriptions and of the tradition as recorded in the Ceylonese Chronicles, the 
date of the Kirv^na of Buddha is found to be 231 + 256 or 487 B. C. ; and as tradition 
assigns eighty years as the period of his life, he may be considered to have been born in the year 
5C7 B. 0. 

Curiously enough, the date we have arrived at is corroborated by testimony from an independent 
quarter. It appears that there is in China a Dotted Record which was attached to the Vinaya 
FiUiha, and every year .at the end of the vassa ceremony, the presiding priest used to add a dot to it. 
This process is said to have been kept up till 489 A. D., when Sanghabhadra added the last dot 
after his vassa residence at Canton in China.” The Record is stated to have indicated 975 dots 
(years) from the Nirvana to 489 A. if this statement is found to be correct, then we 

have one more reason for considering the Nirvana to have occurred in 487 B. C. 

We have lastly to consider how it is that the Ceylonese tradition, as recorded in the 
Chronicles, which, as we have seen, is not without its great value for historical and chronological 
purposes, has all along been that Buddha attained Nirvana in the year 543 B. C. I am 
aware that scholars like Max Muller and Mr. Smith unceremoniously brush aside all the 
chronological particulars of these Chronicles prior to 160 B. C. as unreliable, while others go so far as 
to condemn them wholesale. But as Professor Rhys Davids says ; “ It jars upon the reader to 
hear the Chronicles called the mendacious fictions of unscrupulous monks. Such expressions are 
inaccurate; and they show a grave want of appreciation.*' Dr. Fleet goes even so far as to say 
that 543 B. O., the date according to the Choronieles as interpreted by the editors Tumour and 
Wijesiiiha, not asserted by or supported by anything contained in Vipavansa or the earlier part 
of the Muhdvansa, but was simply invented, as far as I can see my way, in the I2th or 13th century 
A.D.” But this is certainly a mistake, for as Bishop Bigandet points out ; There is, perhaps, no 


H Mr V A. Smith writes to me under date 7th October 1908: “lam fully persuaded, with Senart, and ag:aiust 
Dr Tleet, that all the inscriptions (of Asoka) are Buddhist.” I ag:ree ; but I venture to consider also as correct the 
statement of the Ceylonese Chronicles that Asoka was converted to Buddhism very shortly before h'.s coronation. 

16 J. B, A. 8., July, 1896; Aid. Ani., 1884, p. 153; X A. A. S., January, 1905, p. 33. ^ 


16 Buddhist India, p. 274. 


17 J, B. A, S., January, 1904. 
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sino-le point in the whole history oE India on which the chronicles of Ceylon and further India are so 
dislinct and itnanimous than that Buddha died — or as they express it, attained Nirvana — at the 
age of eighty years iu the year 543 B.C., or in the year 148 of the Eetzana or Anjana epoch.” 

I believe that the erroneous idea regarding the valne of the Ceylonese Chronicles is due to 
a certain extent to the circumstance that no explanation was forthcoming why the Ceylonese 
date for the Nirvana should be nearly six decades anterior to the one which may be infen-ed from, 
reliable data. This antedating of the Era of the Nirvana injuriously affected to a certain extent the 
correctness of the chronology of the Dipavansa and the Mahdvansa, Tnrnour accepts 543 B. C. 
for the Nirvana, but supposed that the date of Asoka was carried back by a period of sixty years for 
the reason that it was thought expedient for the good of religion that the lauding of Vijia, the first 
Buddhist missionary to Ceylon, should be coincident with the death of Buddha* 

But this far-fetched explanation cannot be accepted for the simple reason that it assumes a wrong 
date, namely, 543 B. C. for the Nirvana of Buddha. On the other hand, the real reason for 
the antedating by the Chronicles of the Nirvana by a period of 56 years, the difference, 
between the Ceylonese date 543 B. C. and B. C. 487, the date advanced herein, must be 
sought for elsewhere. I believe that it is due to an erroneous belief entertained by early 
Buddhists that the Maurya Bra began with Afeoka, the Constantine of the followers of 
Gautama. They ignored the possibility of the era commencing with the accession to the throne of 
Magadha of a non-Baddhist King, namely, Ghandragupta, who did not loom so largely in public 
estimation. They knew that Asoka dated bis edicts by the years elapsed since his coronation, and 
naturally supposed that the Maurya Era, which was current in the third and second centuries 
before Chriat as cau be inferred from the Hatigurapha Inscription dated in the year 165 of the 
Maurya Era, began with the coronation of their greatest Emperor. A&oka’s coronation was thus 
placed 66 years earlier, the interval between the Maury an epoch of 325 B. 0. and 269 
B. C., the correct date of his coronation. And as Buddhists believe that he was formally 
crowned “after 218 years had elapsed since the death of Buddha/’ the Great Sakyamuni was 
erroneously supposed to have passed la the year 325 + 218 or 543 B. C. “unto Nirvana, where the 
Silence lives.’' 


18 In two communieatioiis from Dr. Tleet, since publislied in the X R, A. S, for 1908, pp. 486 and 835, he 
accepts the statements of the Dupavansa that Asoka reigned 37 years after his anointment in the 218th year 
after Buddha s death, but rejects the other statement that Ai^oka was converted to Buddhism in the 4th year 
after his accession to the throne. Dr. Fleet takes o^hltiaC^ni to mean 2| years and says ; “Ai^oka was con- 
verted to Buddhism and became a lay disciple about half-way through the 80th year after his anointment. 
A little more than 2^ years later . , he formally joined the Buddhist Samgha. A little more than 5 years 
after that, early in the 38th year, . , he took the vows of a monk, perhaps installing Dasaratha as his 
successor . . And from that retirement, 1 year later, early in the 89th year, he sent forth this notification 
(the minor rock edicts of Brahmagiri, etc.)” I respectfully submit that it is against the tenor of Asoka’s 
edicts and the Ceylonese Chronicles to suppose that Aloka was converted to Buddhism only so late as the SSth year 
after his coronation. Asoka would not have “set up*^ the Brummindei Pillar in his 21st year in memory of 
Buddha^s birth and done ** reverence to Buddha Sakyamuni ” and called him “ Bhagavin,’* unless he bad been 
a Buddhist already. His enlargement, for the second time, of the siH^a of Buddha Konakamana in the 15th year 
of his reign as recorded on the Nigliva Pillar, his constant references in his inscriptions to Dhamfyia, the Buddhist 
word for Beligion, the circumstance that he does not mention in any of his insciiptions any of the Hindu deities 
which would have been impossible in a Hindu as pious as Asoka, the evidence afforded by his 18th rook edict of 
his misssionary zeal which must certainly have been in the eause of some proselytii&ing religion like that of 
Buddha, and not merely for the inculcation of the primary duties of man which all men recognised, his opinion 
that the best of ali deeds is the proclamation of Dhamma (Rook Edict IV), his condemnation of animal slaughter, 
his directions for the convoking of the General Assembly once in every 5 years for proclaiming Dhamma and his 
reference in his third rook edict to the clergy (parfsd) for teaching the same to others, the definitions given in his 
inscriptions of true ceremonial and true charity, and above all, the clear statement of the Ceylonese Chronicles that 
he was converted in the 4th year after his accession to the throne, all go to prove that he joined the same Buddhist 
faith as a layman in which 32i years later he was confirmed as a monk. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 

BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A.. RAI BAHADUB. 

(Continued from 284^) 

Pallava Expansion in the Tamil Country. 

Early in the 7th century A.P. the Pallavas were apparently driven out from their northern 
possessions and “ the splendour of the lord of the Pallavas, who had opposed the rise of his 
(i. e. PalilcesLn’s) power'’ was obscured by the dust ot* his (the latter’s) army” and the 
former was forced “ to vanish behind the walls of Kahchipura.” si kingdom of VtuVi was 

subsequently founded and Kubja-Yishiiuvardhana, the younger brother of Pulikesin II., was 
appointed to govern the province sometime before A. D. 632.53 la defining the boundaries of 
Yehgi, Dr. Fleet gives the river Krishna as its southern limit, but subsequently remarks that 
the more northern portions of the Pallava dominions appear to have been quickly absorbed 
into the Eastern Chalukya country .63 We may, therefore, suppose that, soon after the Eastern 
Chalukya kingdom had been founded, the northern portion of the Nellore District was annexed 
by it,6^ while the southern portion continued under the Pallavas and was accordingly included 
in ToncIai-nAdu.66 This name was eventually altered into Jayahgoiida-Oh61a-mau(lalam,6<* 
which, as will be shown later on, extended at least as far north as the Atmakur taluk,67 
Where exactly the boundary line lay between YAiigi and Tondai-nadu cannot be ascertained at 
present. In the Teki plates of Chodagauga, dated in A. D. 1086-87, the river Maundru is said to 
be the southern boundary of the Y6ugi kingdom.63 It is not unlikely that this river formed 
the boundary between Veiigi and Toiidai-nadu even in earlier times# That portion of the 
Nellore District, which was subject to Eastern Chalukya domination, naturally adopted, from 
its frequent contact with the Andhra country, Telugu for its yernacular, while in the southern 
portion, which was governed by the Pallavas of Conjeeveram, Tamil seems to have prevailed 
until the Yijayanagara conquest. 

Though the Western Chalukya king Pulikesin II, drove the Pallavas out of the Telugu 
country, yet, towards the close of his reign, the latter became powerful and actually defeated 
him and seized his capital Yatapi, i. e» Badiimi, in the Bombay Presidency, about A. D- 642,6® 
But his son Yikramaditya I, conquered the Pallava king ParamSsvaravarman I. and probably 
led an expedition against Kanohi.®® The Pallavas apparently lost, at least temporarily, 
a portion of their dominions. About the same time there was a powerful coalition to uproot 
the Eastern Chalukya Indra-Bhattaraka, who is said to have reigned for seven days in A. D. 
663.®^ It is not known whether the Western Chalukya YikramA.ditya L took any active part 
either in favour of or against his cousin or not. The Talamanchi plates (CP. 24), dated in 
A. D. 660, belong to his reign, but as the village granted has not yet been identified, tlie 
inscription cannot be taken to prove that the dominions of Yikramaditya I. extended into the 
Nellore District.®^ At any rate, the grants of Yishnuvardhana II, (A. D. 663 to 672)®^ and 
Mahgi-Yuvai^ja®5 (A. D. 672-96) found in the Nellore District may be taken to prove the 
restoration of the Eastern Chalukyas in Y^hgi. Yishnuvardhana III. (A. D. 709 — 46), who 


SI iVicI., Vol. VI, p. 11. Bombay Gazetteer, Vo3. I, p. 352. Yol. XX, p. 93. 

About A. D. 610, when the Chinasa pilgrim. Hluen Teiang visitad Southern India, there was a kingdom 
called Bhanakataka or MaM- Andhra, whose capital seems to have been Bezvada. Bhanakataka was 3,000 Uox 
so south of Andhra and was 6,000 Li in circuit (or twice the extent of Andhra); BeaFs Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, Vol. II, p. 221. The northern portion of the Nellore District was probably included in 
Bhanakataka . 

M See the Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I, p. 318. “ SouiMna. Inscrs., VoL II. p. 312. 

” See p. S54 below. “ 

59 SoTnbay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 858. «• TiW.. p. 382. Ante, Vol. XX, P- 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 98. The king granted the village of Masatti to the north of Kolohnkonra to his 
Br&hmana preceptor* Srim^gh&oh&rya of the Vasishtha gotra. The writer of the grant was Vajravarman of*the 

Vaidya family. ^ a • -i.t» 

Two copper-plate grants of VikramAditya I. and two of his son Vinay Mitya have been discovered in -the 

neighbouring district of Karndl. 

«* Ante, Vol. XX, p. 98. 
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succeeded to the throne after ejecting his younger brother, seems to. have become a subordinate 
of the Pallava king Nandivarman, whose general IJdayachandra is said to have ordered the 
Nishdda chief Prithivivyaghra out of the district of Vishnuraja, which he subjected to the 
Pallava.^® The only Pallava stone inscription®^ found in the Nellore District is built into the 
floor of the Subrahmanya tempfe at Mallam in the Gudiir^taluk ( GV 54 ). It is dated in the 
15th year of the reign of the Pallava king Nandippottarasar, and seems toregis^ter a grant to the 
shrine of the god Subrahmanya ( at Tiruvanbur ) made at the request of an Aluva chief, the 
executor being the Ohalukva king. Both the Aluva chief and the Ohalukya king — very 
probably the Eastern Ohalukya Vishnuvardhana III. — were evidently Pallava feudatories, and 
it is interesting to note that the worship of the god Subrahmanya dates from such an early“ 
period as the 8th century A*. D. ' ' , ' 

The QahgarPallavaa in the Nellore District. _ , , 

Naudivarmau Pallavamalla is believed to- have been the last powerful king of the Pallava 
dynasty.®®' About the middle of the 8th century A. D*. they ceased to be the ruling power in 
Southern India and their place was taken at least in a portion of the Pallava dominions by the 
Gahga-Pallavas. The inscriptions of the latter found in the vicinity of Kalahastpo raise 
a presumption that their do-minions» might have extended at least into the southern portion of 
the Nellore District. Gudur 63, of which Mr. G. Venkoba Rao has furnished an impression at 
fny request, confirms this presumption. It belongs to the 20th year of the reign of the 
Gahga-Pallava king Stu-Kampavarman and appears to record some gift to a goddess (bkatdri). 

The Eastern Chalukyas of irdiigi in the Northern Portion of Nellore. 

The decline of the Pallavas^^ and the almost synchronous disappearance of the Western 
C'halukyas of Badami must have made the Eastern Chalukyas of Veiigi more powerful than 
before. The R^shtrakutas of Malkhed, who took the place of the Western Chalukyas, and the 
Ganga feudatories of the former were constantly at war 'with the Eastern Chalukyas. 
TijayMitya 11. of Y^ngi (A. D. 799 to 843 )» is said to have fought for*^ twelve years, by day and 
by night, a hundred and eight battles with the armies of the Gahgas and the Rattas and built 
the same number of large temples of Siva.^*^2 His grandson Yijaydditya III. ( A. D. 844 to 883 ) 
was another powerful king. According to the Maliyapuudi grant (CP. 19 ) he bore the title 
Paraohakrarama, while Guuaga or Guoaka^® was his surname according to other copper-plates. 
Challenged by the lord of the Rattas he conquered the unequalled Gahgas ; played the game 
of ball with the head of Mahgiraja on the battlefield ; burnt Chakrakiita^^ and frightened 
Sahkila residing in Kiranapura and joined by Krishna.^® From the Maliyapundi grant we 
learn that Maugi or Mahgiraja was a Nolamba king.^® The general who gained most of these 
. 66 8outh-Tnd, Jnsers., Yol, II, p. 3S4. 

67 Mr. Butterworth vory kindly placed at my disposal impressions of about 800 stone inscriptions from Nellore. 
Tho number of impressions actually printed in tbe volume is 921. In tbe following pages, the variations from the 
n'ames or dates found in the Nellore volume are based on the revrised readings of them, which I have accepted after 
Sttudying the impressions received from Mr. Bntterworth. In these cases where impressions have not been available, 
I have made use of the text printed in the Nellore volume. 

As traces. of later Nfiga rule are found in the south of the Nellore District, it is not altogether impossible 
that this Aluva chio^ was a Naga. In the Bombay Qaesetteer, Vol. I, p. 281, footnote 3, Dr. Fleet remarks that the 
Sendrakas and the Alupas may possibly have been N%as. 

<59 Ep. JiicZ., Vol. V. p. 157. 70 See my Annml Report on Epigraphy for 1903-04, para. 13. 

P- 71 At NalaianampMu in the Kanigirltaluk is a somewhat damaged but archaio inscription of a king, whose 
name is not fully preserved, but who calls himself PiiramamdhSS oarc^ and boro the title Pallavdditya (KG. 25). 

72 -Above,. Vol. XST, p. 101, If this be true, a few at least of these 10.8 temples ought to be in the northern 
portion of the Nellore District, which*, tk T have already pointed out, was included in Vehg!. 

75 surname Q-onakennMdta occurs in an archaio 'frk^ment found in, the town of Kandukdr (KR. 31 and 
KU. 32 ) and Qunahenallun8AJ[i>ia a similar fragment at Dharmavaram in the Ongole t^luk ( O. 32), 

• 7* M^p. Hiralal has '-pointed out (Ep: Inl'.f Vol. IX, p. 179) that ,Chakpakd^ has to be looked for in the Bastar- 
State of the Central Provinces, , > 

■ ' 75 ^ Yq]\ jV, pv 226. I * c.. \ V .. J . I j .. .* V , ; i V . 

76 Xbidt Vol. IX, p. 43. Perhaps Mahgi was a familiar form of the name Mangala* which waa borne: .by the -fiiatv 

Nolamba king N'blambA.dhir^ia ; ste Mr. Rice’s EpiyrapTiia Carnatica, Vol. XII, p. 5, . , ^ \ 
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victories was Pfiadaranga?? whose name fignres in one or two of the lithic fragments in archaic 
characters published in the Nellore volume. The same general figures as the e^cecutor iu the 
Masuhpatam plate of Vijayaditya IIIJs while Kadejaraja, mentioned in the Bezvdda plates 
of Chalukya Bhima I., was his grandsonJ^ 

Oa the death of Amma I. in A. D. 925 the succession was disputed. VijayaditTa V,, also 
called Kauthika-Vijaydditya, reigned 15 days; Tadapa, 1 month; Vikramaditya 11., 11 months ;S0 
and Bhima III., 8 montlis. Then followed a period of confusion when, according to the Mallya- 
pundi grant, Rajamartanda, Kautbika-Yijayaditya, Yuddhamalla and others were fighting for the 
throne oppressing the subjects like rdkshasas, and the strife is said to have lasted five years. Other 
princes also seem to have taken part in the war and to have harassed the country. Glialiikya Bhima II. 
killed Rajamartanda^i and drove Kanthikd-VijayMityaSS and Yuddhamalla out of the country. The 
Ralnchumbarrii grant refers also to this calamitous period, in the history of Y^ngi and mentions 
the names of the other kings who took part in this war. Chainkya Bhima II. is said to have 
surpassed the epic hero Bhima in strength and majestyr—having, unaided, slain the glorious 
Rajamayya, and Dhalaga, who excelled far and wide, and the fierce Tatabikki, and Bijja who was 
( always ) ready for war, and the excessively powerful Ayyapa, terrible and savage, and the 
extremely great army sent by king Govinda, and Lovabikld, the ruler of the Cliolas, and the valorous 
Yuddhamalla. This glorious Raja-Bhima II. gave encouragement to those who were frightened, 
protected those who came to the excellent refuge which he afforded, and removed troublesome people. 83 
The description given in these two grants of the state of the country cannot be altogether fanciful, 
and therefore it may be supposed that the province was actually devastated by this war.s^ The end of 
the reign of Chill ukya Bhima II. takes us to about the middle of the 10th century A. D. After 
a short period of peaceful progress came the interregnum in the V^ngi country lasting more than 
a quarter of a century. According to the words of the poet, a feverish desire to obtain a suitable 
lord consumed the earth which was without a leader.” What actually took place during thi«; 
interval is not known. The R^shtrakutas of Mrilldied collapsed in consequence of their defeat at 
the hands of Siyaka-Harsha of Malwa and the plundering of their capital;86 and the place of the 
Rashbrakutas was taken by the Western Ohalukyas of Kalya ni. 

At Addanki in the Ongole ttlluk is a fragment which records a gift of laadby P^ndarangu to a temple (0,3). 
The name Pfindarangu ooonrs also in an archaic fi’agment at Dharmavaram in the same tiiluk (0. 39), which 
refers to a certain AyyaparAju and his yourger brother Bejeyundu. A descendant of Ptndarangu was Durgaraja 
( hid., Vol. IXp p. 49) who might be identical with Dngiraju mentioned in an archaic inscription at 
PetlQru(KR. 67). 

^8 Bp, Ind,, Vol. V, p. 323. 

Ibid., p. 131. At EeddipAlayam in the Gfiddr tSlnk in a hamlet named Pantrangam, is a temple called 
Pandarahgam in its inscriptions. The earliest record in the temple belongs, however, to the reign of Vikrama- 
Chola, while mention is made of Elnlbttnnga I. in another epigraph of the same temple. Pantrangam was known in 
ancient times as the great city of KSikandi inKadalkonda-Pavvattiri-kottam, a district of It4j6ndra-Ch61a"n3andalain. 
(0.87 and 0,91), Kllkandi was another name of Kavirippattinam { M^anim&jalai, ssii, 11. 37-38) mentioned in 
ancient Tamil poems as the capital of the Chdlas. K^virippattipam was submerged in the ocean during the reign 
of the Ch61a king Nedumudikkiili, The district in which Pantrangam or KAkandi was situated was Kadalkonda- 
Pavvafctiri-k6ttam ‘ Pavvattiri-kotbam. submerged in the ocean.* Though we have no reason to suppose that the 
KAkandi mentioned in early Tamil poems has to be looked for iu the Nellore District, it is a strange coincidence 
that a portion of that district was also submerged in the ocean in historical times. As regards the name Pantrangam 
of the village, we cannot be quite sure if the Eastern Chalukya dominions extended so far south as the Gudur 
taluk and as the volume before us furnishes no information as to the architecture of the temple, we cannot venture 
to connect the hamlet and the temple with the Eastern Chalukya general. 

80 The TikramAditya-MabAraju of the Chalukya family mentioned in D. 2 must be YikramAditya TL. if he was 
an Eastern Chalukya at all, because Vikramaditya I. of that dynasty did not reign ; see also above, p. 201. 

Eitijamartanda Is, according to Professor Hnltzsch, the same as RAjamayya of the haluohumbarru grant. 

*2 He was also known as BAta-Vijaydditya and founded a separate line of kings, who held the VAhgt country 
later on. He was anointed to the throne while still a child. If the Maliyapdndi grant is to be believed, he fought 
for the crown even after he was dethroned. As he seems to have been a child when the war took place, it may be 
that his cause was taken up by his partisans. 

Ind., Vol. YII, p. 190. ^ ^ v 

9k Perhaps some of the monuments of the northern portion of the Nellore District came to grief about this time. 

«« Ante, Vol. XIV, p. 62, text-line, ,48 f. Bombay Qa^elte^r, Vol. I, p. 426. 
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The Chdjas in the Southern Portion of the INellore District. 

In the south, about the time of which we are speaking {{, e. the second half of the 9th 
centiuy A. D.), the Pandjas, who had been powerful, were gradually declining. As the Chola king 
Aditya I. conquered the Gahga-Pallava AparfLjita and annexed his dominionsS^ and as inscriptions of 
Parautaka I. baye been found in the vicinity of Kalahastiss ( which is not far from the Nellore 
border), it may be supposed that the Ohojas had extended their dominions into the southern portion 
of the Nellore District and become practically neighbours of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgi. The 
Chola Parantaka I. claims to have conquered the Banas, who bad been feudatories of the Gahga- 
Pallaras, and some of whom figure in inscriptions at Gudimallam near Kalahasti.®® Perhaps it was 
ibis defeat that led them to seek their fortunes beyond the limits of the Chola dominions. We find 
a Bana king, named Aggaparajn, in the north of the Nellore District (P. 38) about the middle of 
the 10th century and another named Chdraballiraju at Konidena in the Guntur District about the 
mddle of the 12th century A. D.^® About A. D. 950 the power of the Cholas was checked 
temporarily by the Rashtraku^ occupation of a portion at least of the Chola dominion though it 
may be doubted if this in any way affected their domination in the tract of country with which w^e are 
at nresent concerned. It is, however, necessary to note here that the interregnum in the Yengi 
country referred to in the previous paragraph could not have been brought about by the Cholas.^^ 
The lawlessness consequent on the interregnum must have disturbed the southern portion of the 
district, which had probably passed into the hands of the Cholas soon after the downfall of the 
Gahga-Pallavas. Perhaps, it was the fear of this lawlessness spreading into his own dominions that 
led the great Cli6Ia king Rajaraja L to despatch an army early in his reign into V^ngi and to restore 
order and peaceful government in the province.®^ What the other considerations were, if any, that 
led him to take this step we do not at present know. At any rate, the southern portion of the 
Nellore District was apparently under Ch61arule and was included in the province called Tondai-nt^du 
or Jayangoada-Ch61a.ma9dalam®^ as testified to by a number of inscriptions in the volume before us, 
while the northern portion continued under the Eastern Chalukyas.®^ 

Paucity of Early Records in tlie South of Nellore, 

The Pallavas and Gahga-Pallavas are represented in the Nellore District each by a single stone 
inscription found at Mallam in the Gudur tSluk. And Chola dominion in the south of the 
district, which we have been trying to trace and which must have continued from the time of 
Parantaka I. (A. D. 907 to 94 6), has curiously enough left very few traces, to judge from the 
volume of Nellore inscriptions published by Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopaul Ohctty. The 

See my Annual Bejport on Epigraphy for 1905-03, para, 10. 

*3 Nos. 225 and 230 of the G-overumenb Epigraphist’s Collection for 1903. 

Their territory, called in inscriptions Perumbtlnapp^d.!* seems to have extended as far north as Tirupati in 
the North Arcot District ; see my Annual Be^port on Epigraphy for 1903-04, para. 26. 

£0 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, para. 85. 

91 £:p, Yol. VII, p. 394. 

92 The interregnnm must have lasted from A. D. 972 to 998-9 (JEp. hid., Yol. YI, p. 349). It is a cnrious fact 
that the reign of the first king Taila II., of the revived Western Chfilukya dynasty corresponds to about the same 
period. Consequently, it looks as if he had something to do with the interregnum, though no statement to that 
effect is made in any of the numerous records which mention the event. If he had actually subdued the country 
and was ruling it, the records would not characterise it as a period of anarchy. During the period of confusion 
consequent on the collapse of the Efishtrakfitas of MdlkhM and the rise of the Western Chalukyas of Kaly Ani, some 
unscrupulous feudatories or military officers of one or the other of these powers probably assumed temporary 
sovereignty and harassed the people. It may even be that there was a regular fight between two or more such 
feudatories all through the period of 27 years. This interregnum might also have contributed to the disappearance 
of monuments in Y^ngl. 

9® It was apparently the Chola invasion during the reign of BAjarfiJa I. that put a stop to the interregnum ; see 
Up. Ind., Yol. YI, p. 349. 

9^ This province seems to have extended as far north as the Itmakfir tAluk, The village called Chiramana 
(»^irumapai in A. 2j ) was situated in Jayangonda-Chola-mandalam. 

^ intermarriages be'^ween the Chdlas and tho Eastern Chalukyas, which took place during the three 

successive generations, must have served to strengthen tho latter even ?igainst foreign invasions. 
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Chela kings commencing from Parantaka I. have left a rich legacy of temples and inscriptions in the 
Tamil country. ^ It is worthy of note that not even a fragment of an Inscription of any of the Chola 
kings from Parantaka I. to Kulottuhga I. has been found in that part of the Nellore District where 
they may reasonably be supposed to have held sway. Keither are there any ancient temples which 
may be ascribed to them. This again is significant and cannot be j>assed over witlout comment. 
The tract of country with which we have to deal is peculiarly devoid of ancient places sacred either 
to the 'Saivas or to the Vaishnavas. « It is possible,’* says the Madras Manual of Adminutraiion, 
“ that the tract was to a certain extent uninhabited till a comparatively recent period, and like the 
Cuddapah, Bellary, Anantapur, and Kurnool districts formed part of the so-called desert of 
Dandaka.” Under the heading ‘Physical Geography’ of the Nellore District the same authority 
remarks : “ Its general aspect is forbidding .... The soil is not naturally fertile, nor are 
means of irrigation readily at hand. Scarcely one hale of the total area is cnltmted.” These 
causes must have been at work to prevent the foundation of tempi's and the establ shment of large 
Brahmanical colonies. The amalgamation of the Chola and Eastern Chalukva kingdoms during the 
reign of Kulottuhga I ; the wave of Vaishnava revival during the t’me of Ramanuja and its spread 
from Conjeeveram into the north ; and the foundation of local feudatory families in several parts of 
the Telugu country towards the close of Kulottuhga’s reign and after his death — these were probably 
some of the causes which led to the gradual colonization of the barren and unproductive parts of the 
Nellore District. With this occupation commenced the building of the temples now found in the 
district, which are all later than the time of Kulottuiiga l®^ In fact, most of the stone inscriptions 
included in the Nellore volume bel >ng to the period subsequent to thj reign of Kulottuhga I, There 
are no records, either on stone or on copper, in the volume, for the elucidation of the history of the 
district, from the close of the iuterregaum to the reign of KulHtuhg.i I., as far as the northern 
portion is concerned. As regards the south, there are only two inscriptions which are prior to the 
time of Kul&ttuhga. 

Kuldttunga I. and His Successors. 

Thus far the history of Nellore has had to be made out mainly from records found elsewhere. 
The later periods may be worked out from the inscriptions of the district, which Messrs. Butter- 
worth and Veniigopaul Chetty have made accessible to the antiquarijin public with characteristic 
disinterestedness. The Chela king Kulottunga 1. is referred to in a Gudur inscription under the 
name Kuldttuhga-Cholad^va, who abolished tolls ” (G. 87), while his son and successor is 
represented by a single Tamil record in the same taluk (G. 94).®^ The accession of KulSttuhga 
II. is fixed at A. D. 1132-33 by 0. 142 and by a few epigraphs from the Guntur District in the 
Government Epigraphist’s Collection.^3 reigned until at least A. D. 1148-49, while his Chel:ur 
plates are dated in A. D. 1143.®® The initial date of Rajaraja II, viz. I14G, calculated by 

Professor Kielhorn from astronomical details furnished in Tamil inscriptions of his reign^®® is 

confirmed by 0. 51 and O. 59 and by a number of records from Bapatla in the Guntur District. ^ 

He must have reigned until at least A. Di 1171-72. Tlie absence of epigraphs of Knlotr 

tuiiga I [.and Rajaraja II. in the southern portion of the Nellore Distj let may be taken to show that 

In the Ongole t&luk a comparatively ancient Haitiaya inscription (0. 113) has been found. It is, hpwever, 
undated and fragmentary , and no king’s name has been traced in it. Perhaps it belongs to some ancestor of the Kona 
chiefs, who claimed to belong to the Haihaya family and to be lords of the city of MShishmiti. In the 12th century 
A. D. the KOna chiefs were ruling the Godavari delta as feudatories of the Velansin^u family ( -Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 86 ) . 

97 0. 74, 'Which contains- some of the Urudas of Kulottuhga I. and of Vikrama-Chola, has perhaps to be assigned 
to the latter or to some descendant of either of them. The king’s nameisnotmeationad and the name Vira-Oheda, 
which does occur, cannot be taken to denote the Eastern Ohalnkya yiceroy of that name, becauie the titles given to 
the king were not ordinarily used by the rulers of V chgi. 

9* Nos. 172, 173, 174, 176, 180, 183, and 223 of 1897. Ep. Tnd., Yol. VII, p. 10. , Vol. VIII, p. 2. 

1 Nos. 187, 188, 189, 191, 192, 191, 211, 215, 216, 221, and 231 of 1897. The sovereignty of Kulottuhga II. and 
of his successor Efijaraja II. appears to have been merely nominal in the Telu?u country. Their inscriptions have 
also been found at Draksh&rfima in the Godavari District. No. 164 of 1897 belongs to the 25th year of Bfijarfija II. 
and to Safca-Samvat 1094 = A.D. 1171-72. Subsequently, another branch of the histern Ohalnkyas seems tohav^ 
ruled Vdhgl, or at least a portion of it, for a short time. 
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their dominions were probably limited to the northern part ofthe district. The next Cliola kinj^ 
repro^ented in the volume before us is Kulotturga III. ,3 whose accession took place in A. D 1178^ 
and whose records are found in the N chore, Rupir, and GOdur taluks, in the Suliapet Division, 
and in the Vehkatagiri Zamindari. A. 18, A. -6, and A. 43, dated, respectively, in the 35th, 
18th, and 89th year of Kulottuhga may also be attributed to him. The latest date of Kulft' 
luhga III is apparently his 39th year^ corresponding to A. D. 1216-7. Tow’ards the close of the 
same year his son and successor Rajaraja III. ascended the throne. The latter is represented in the 
Gudur, Nellore, and Rapur tiduks, Sulurpet Division, and the Vehkatagiri Zamindari. The latest 
date of his reign is the 37th year in an inscription at Kanuparlipadu in the Nellore taluk (N. 27), 
which mentions a Jaina temple called Karikala-Ohola-Jinalaya and a certain Matisagaradeva, 
apparently a Jaina teacher. If this date has been correctly read, Rajaraja III. and his successor 
Virarajendra-Choladeva must have been co-regents. Inscriptions of the latter have been found in 
the Gudiir and Udayagiri taluks (G. 39, G. 85, G. 90, and U. 48 ). He may be different 
from Uai^ndra-Cht la 111., who, according to Professor Kielhorn, ascended the throne in A. U. 
124G. The initial date of Virarajendra-Choladeva is A. D. 1244-5 according to G. 90 and U. 48. 
llie former is represented at Trlpnrantakam in the Kurnool District by a Tamil inscription, ^ while 
the latter seems to have been ruling over a small portion of the Nellore District until at least 
A. D. 1262-63 ^ G. 85 and G. 90 ). 

Later History of Nellore, 


Thus, while the earlier Ohola kings are altogether unrepresented in the Nellore volume, Kulol- 
tiiuga I. probably ruled over the whole of the Nellore District, because he was the sovereign both 
of Vengi and of the Chola dominions. He has, however, left no unmistakable monuments. As 
regards his successors, their sovereignty seeias to have been merely nominal, while the feudatories to* 
be mentioaed presently appear to have divided the country into several portions and to have governed 
them as semi-independent chiefs. This state of things probably continued all through the r2th 
century. Towards the close of that period, the Kakatiyas of Orangal became powerful and seem to 
have secured a portion of the Vciigi kingdom. A number of inscriptions of the Kakaiiya king 

Gaiiapati have been found in the Oiigole trduk (0. 17, 0. 28, 
Tbo KSkatlyas. q gg^ q gg^ jgg^ 

in the Dnrsi (D. 25 and D. 27) and Podili divisions (P, 7, P. 10 and P. 11), Probably, the northern 
portion of tlu district acknowledged the Kakatiya supremacy, while the south remained subordinate 
at least in name to the tottering Chojas. About the middle of the 18th century, the Paridyas, who 

had become saiu*eme in the Tamil country, extended their conquest 
The Piiijdyas. north® and actually captured Nellore. Jatavarman Sundara- 

Paixdya I. (A. D. 1251 to at least 1261 ) boasts of having defeated the K/ikatiya king Ganapati and 
of having pprformed the coronation of heroes at the town of Nellore.^ Though the actual extent of 


- I am unable to decide whether Q-. 78 has to be assigned to Kulottunga III. or Rfijartlja III. It is dated in, 
the 18th year of Tribhuvanachakravartin ^rl-RiA,jarriiadera, *‘wlio took Madura and the crowned head of the 
Piindya,^’ It is very unlikely that R^jarS-ja III. is meant, beoanse he oonld not have conquered Madura. Biit it may 
be contended that he simnly inherited the title from his father Kulottuhga HI., in which case it must be remarked 
that this title occurs nowhere else in connection with RsjarAja III, It occurs most frequently as a birudci of 
■Kulottuhga III. 

•* Ep. Ind.t Vol. Vir, p. 8. During the interval between the death of Rajaraja II. and the accession of Knlot- 
tuhgalil, the northern portion of Nellore probably passed into the hands of the VelanAndu chiefs, who were 
actually governing Vdhgl as feudatories of the Ohalukya-Chdla kings. The southern portion of the Nellore 
District must have continued under the Cholas. 

* This is evident from V. 10, where the year next to the 39fch of Kulottuhga is described as the 2nd 3 ’ear of 
Mjaraja. The double date of N. 57 is due to a mist ike. which is apparent already in the published transcript. 
The impression shows that a portion of the inscription was copied twice, and one of the copies was pasted by the 
Bide of the other. 

5 Bee my Ajimial Report on Epigraphy for 1905-03, Part II, para. 24. 

® The chiefs mantioued in A. 37, dated in the cyclic year Vyaya, bear Piindya names. But the inscription 
Beems to be a comparatively modern one. 

T Above, Vol. XXT, p. I2i. 
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the Kukatiya doraiaioiis during the titne of Gaiiapati is not known, there is, no doubt, that be 
penetrated as far south as Conjeeveram, where an inscription of his is found dated in A. D. 1249.® 
And it became the interest of the dominant Faniyas to drive him back. That the Paiiiyas did gain 
at least some temporary advantage over the Kakatiyas is proved by a mutilated Tamil inscription of 
Simdara-Pdiidya in tlie Raiigauayaka temple at IS'ellore ( N. 61 ).» We have at present no means 
of ascertaining how long the Paiidya king remained in Kellore and how he was driven back^o But 
the Kakatiya dominions seem to have extended as far south as the KAvali taluk during the reign of 
Qanapati’s successor Radrambd, called in imcriptlons Rudradeva- Maharaja (KV. 48). One of the 
Kakatrya Fendatories Kakatiya feudatories named Ambadeva-Maharaja of the Kayastha 

family claims to have established at Vikramasiihhapura ({, e. 
Nellore ) a certain Manmagandagoj ala,^^ who had been deprived of his dominions.^^ It may 
therefore be ^uppo3edIhat the Kakatiya dominions (or, at least their Influence) extended at the time 
over the greater portion of the Nellore District, though not in the extreme south of it.^^ Rudramba's 
successor, Prataparudra, seems to have been a powerful king.^'^ Daring his time, too, the Kakatiyas 
were ruling a considerable portion of Nellore and an expedition was despatched against Conjeeveram. 
His general, Muppidi-Nayaka, or Muppidindra, who is also mentioned in several Nellore inscriptions 
(A. 5G, KR. 84, N. 80, and O. 87 ), captured Conjeeveram in or before A. D. 1316-17.^® 
A somewhat mutilated record of Prataparudra is found at Jambukesvaram, near Trichi nopoly. 

5 he circumstances that led to the invasion against the Tamil country are not known. An 
adventurous Kdrala king, named Ravivarman, appears to have taken advantage of the confusion that 
prevailed in Southern India consequent on the Muhammadan invasion iu A. D. 1310. He conquered 
the Piiirlya king and advanced as far north as Conjeeveram in A. D. 1313.^7 Ifc may be that 
Prataparuilra’s invasion against the Tamil country was in support of some Telugu-Choda chief against 
tlie Kerala adventurer. Prataparudra's latest sure date is £Baka Samvat 1246], the cyclic year 
Rudhirodgarin ( D. 10 ) corresponding to A, D, 1323-24, He probably died in A. D. 1325.^5 What 
became of his dominions after his death is not known An inscription at Upparapalle in the 
Cuddapah District refers to a son of Prataparudra named J uttaya.^o Sir Walter Elliot mentions 
Virabhadra as Prataparudra s successor, 21- while Mr. Sewell says that his son ‘^Krishna succeeded 
him, but with a much reduced kingdora.”33 absence of inscriptions of either Krishna or 

Virabhadra is significant, and may be taken to show that the Kakatiya dominions were in a state of 
disorder, like the rest of Southern India, in consequence of the Muliammadan invasions. 

( To he continued, ) 


« IZ)icZ., Vol. XXI, p. 202, and No, 5S8 of Professor Kielhora’s List oj Inscriptions of Southern India published 
in the Epigrapliia Indica, Yol. VH. 

9 Inscriptions of JatAvarman Sundara* PAndya I. and of JatSvarman Snndara-Pandya II. (A. D. 1276 to at least 
3290) have also been found at Nanduliir in the Gaddapah District; see my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-S, 
Parb II, paragraphs 44 and 47, 

1® Perhaps the Chola and Kakatiya feudatories combined together in this attempt to drive out the intruding 
PAn^ya. 

In the sequel, more will be said about this chief. 

^2 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-03, Part II, para. 44. 

1'** The extreme south of the Nellore District was probably subject to the Telugu-Chodas of Nellore. 

Iu the Nellore District his inscriptions have been found in the Ongole ( 0.49, O- 53j^O. 58, O. 63, O. 87, 0. 96, 
O. 129, and O. 149 ), KandukOr (KR. 1, KR. 2.3, KR. 40, KB. 54, KR. 55, and KR. 84), Atmakflr ( A. 53), Nellore 
(N. 80 ) and Kavali taluks ( KV. 33 ) and the Dar^i ( D. 10, D. 12, D, 26, D.35, and D. 70) and Podili divisions ( P. 6 ). 

15 Ep. Tnd,, Vol. \ II. p. 128. XXI, p. 200. 

17 Ep. Ini., Vol. VIII, p. 8. Inscriptions of this king have been found so far at Conjeeveram (ibid, Vol. IV, 
p. 145), ^rlrahgam (ibid., p- 1481, and Tiruvadi ( South Arcot ). 

Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. C4. 

19 The editors of the Nellore volume assign KR. 28, Cp. 21, and CP. 22 to the Kdkattyas. But these 
insoriptious scorn to beloog to the Ga^apatis ot Orissa. 

20 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, para. 57. 

^1 Coins of So^ithern India, p. 84. PratAparudra’s son is here said to have retired to Kondavldu. 

22 Lists of Antiquities, Yo\,li,p. 11^. The Muhammadan writers speak of VinAyakad^va, alias Nagadeva, as 
the son of Prataparudra. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 

BY THE LATE C. P. TIELE. 

{^Translated hy G. K, Na/iman,} 

{Continued from Vol. XXXV,^ p, 308.) 

7, Th^ duties of the faithful. 

A complete system of religious ethics is as difficult to deduce from the scanty remnants of the 
most archaic hymns of Zarathushtra as a complete code of the religious doctrines themselves. 
The salient thoughts, however, which regulated the moral life of the devout Mazdayasnians, and 
which are more fully dilated upon in the younger Avesia^nd expression in the Gdihas. The dominant 
note is struck by the triad that it is not enough to practice good in acts and to combat tlae evil, but 
that we should equally consider sentiments and words. This injunction is enjoined in a variety of 
ways in the Gdthas, In lieu of sentiments, we have wisdom, and the latter is further subdivided into 
will, inclination, choice or belief ; but the later Formula “Sn thoughts, words, and deeds’’ is 
also employed.^ And the thoughts or the mind was subordinated to the guidance of Mazda, the 
omniscient, the deeds to that of Asha, the genius of righteousness, order and the cult, and the words 
to that of Sraosha, the heavenly listener and speaker. 

But, however great the value attached to words, the prophets before all laid stress on deeds, in 
that the mind reveals itself in them much more manifestly than in speech. Action stands at the 
bead of everything Zarathushtrian. Man must seek his liveliliood in his personal merits. He that 
soweth not the soil diligently, nor extendeth Mazda’s domain by promoting the settled mode of life^ 
is not his trne worshipper. The doctrine of absolving prophets rests in a certain sense on 
a philosophical basis. But the prophets do not demand that man should give up the work-a-day 
existence for solitude and retired meditation, or that man should renounce the world with its joys and 
obligations. All asceticism is foreign to the Mazda creed. In a reform, which was of 
a social as well as rel'gions nature, and which so intimately united moral piety with the cultivation 
of the soil, nothing else in truth could be expected. 

This appreciation of energetic activity did not exclude sympathy for the indigent. The pious 
insignificant individual is more honoured ihau the opulent miscreant of importance, for it is 
incumbent on the faithful not only to devote himself to Mazda and to abjure the dcevas and the 
human IckrafgJitras, but in his integrity and benevolence to maintain the “M.azcla's poor.” so 
I cannot but suggest that by these “poor of Mazda ” is implied, not what Louis the Saint called 
le msnu pauple d$ nostre Seigneur, but rather in the first instance the minstrels, preaciiers and 
j^riests, who must support themselves on the largesses of the faithful, chiefly royalties and magnates. 

Had the stanzas, which deal with the nuptials of Pauruchishti, the prophet’s daughter, not 
been so corrupt, and therefore hard to elucidate, we should be able to affirm with grc‘ater certainty 
what the Zarathushtrian reformers thought of conjugal alliance. What admits of no contradictmia 
is that, in their view, religion must consecrate marriage, that the wife should respect the 
husband as one pure person does another, that she is bound to lay to heart the evangel of the prophct$i, 
and thereby to seek to study ‘‘the life of Yohumano.” Love each other in Aslia, in righteousness 
^and devotion, which will make your home happy»” is the admonition to the bridegroom. 


y«S9ia 48, 4, ahya zaosJimg ushUsK larricngs yas^,ia 5J, 21, chxsti instead of mmxatig'hai %(iS 9 w S3, 14 and fS, 2, 
manangha ulchdhaish shyaotha nalshcha. 

Yasna 81, 15 ; 51, 5, Here the agricnltnrist {lastryo) hy ‘‘just deeds,” possessing a good understanding for 
prayer, and having- huhliratusli nemanglxa^ is a sort of a type of the pious 
Yasna 47, 4 ; 34, 5. 


I'csfta 53, 3*5« 
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In vain we look into the GMas for the JcIivmvaddlcL, the principle oE the nest of kin rnarria-es 
as being the one invest ed with the greatest sanctity. The saints of the past, Zarathushtra, Prashao«htra’ 
De Jaraaspa, married into families other than their own. Consanguineous connubiim is neither 
Zaratl.ushtrian nor Aryan. It must have been a local usage, which in time crept into the Mazdiau 
faith ; or, if that is not so, a measure invented with a view to conserve the purity of blood of a small 
Aryan minority, or a few noble gens. 

Love of one’s enemy and forbearance were not included in the category of virtues wblcb the 
apostle of Mazda’s persuasion preached to his audience. On the contrary, to harbour or succour 
them was held to be prejudicial to the good cause. He that is the best disposed towards the godW 
(oshono)y be he kinsman, servant, or friend, and looks energetically after the earth (gavot\ the linoX 
he is reckoned among the people who are after the heart of Asha and Voliumano. But it' is a duty' 
and one well-pleasing in the sight of Mazda, to do an evil turn by word, intent or action to the 
wicked. Ko clemency to them. The adorer of the Falsehood, who consigns house, hamlet, district, 
and country to misery and death, ''him let men correct with the sword.” The destruction designed 
by the enemy recoils on himself, so that a wretched existence shall be his doom. In a word, the 
proper mission of the faithful is to smite the evil. Should he fail in it he has approved himself well- 
affected to the brotherhood of Mendacity, and so is one oi them. If he omits to assail the fiend, when 
it is in his power so to do, he is himself on the way to the abode of the Fiend.^s In those times of 
fierce struggles, every act of compromise with the adversary was regarded as tantamount to 
treachery. It could hardly be regarded otherwise. The crusade that was the mission of the 
reformers, and the persecutions to which they were exposed, at least account for their intolerance. 
Unfortunately the religion they founded carried down to remote posterity the impress of this lack 
of forbearance. 

If, on the one hand, we cannot deny the ethical nature of the Zarathushtrian discipline, it is 
self-evident on the other that, for a religion of antiquity, the moral element is not elevated above 
eudaimonism. The mandatory ordinances are ever accompanied by the mention of the reward, 
which awaits the faithful here below as well as hereafter, while menaces of terrible penalties in store 
for the evil-doers in the inferno of the Druksh are reiterated. The meed of the virtuous, a favourite 
theme, consists in mundane felicity and vigour, and, as has been already indicated, in salvation 
and a life without death in heaven. The pious are satisfied that they have earned Jcudos by their 
sacrifice, in acquitting themselves of their duty towards Mazda.®® 

This accords with the peculiar development of the doctrines of dualism and retribution 
among the Zarathushtrians, and is a logical sequel to them. And if the recompense, as 
a rule, is made to depend on sanctity and righteousness, it is in consonance with the 
commandment that the highest good is appointed for those who offer the largest number of 
sacrifices, whilst the worst lot is reserved for such as bring nothing to Mazda (or his 
priests ?).®^ 

But liei'e and there we get a gleam of a loftier plane of thought. If the pious are enjoined 
to adore Mazda®® with prayers with the single object of winning his favour, there are also 
exhortations to the saintly urging them to bring their souls into unison with Asha®® and to 


Yasna 32, 2 ; 31, 18 ; 43, 8; 43, 2 ; yasna 46 ; 5 and 6 lay down that a ruler shall publicly accuse anyone, 
who has been disobedient to him, and him who is untrue to an agreement entered into. 

S3 Yasna 34, 15; 50, 5; 50, 8 refers to the hymns pronounced to ac:inire blessings {jpadaish ya fi*asr2de izhayao). 
In 51, 22, the living, not less than the heroes of the past, Zarathushtra, Yishtaspa, Frashaoshtra, Jamaspa, and 
Maidyomaongha mentioned in the preceding strophes, receive the bliss (vahishtefn) for the offering they bring. 
Yasna 34, lisa difaoult passage, hut this much is clear that the return for religious acts, words and prayers is 
immorfcalitv, lustice and the possession of abundance, the first fruits of which belong to Mazda. 

a* Yasna 51, 6. Yasna 51, 20^ 

Yasna 04, 2. The good mind and the actions of the beneficent men (spentahvya neres) are Mazda s. 
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endeavour hj acts to be comparable to Mazda, and fco some extent fco be liis terrestrial embodiments. 
Whoever violates the moral law, the true doctrine by which the world is rendered blissful, and 
which was revealed first by Mazda to Zarathushtra and then bj^ Zarathushtra to the world at 
large, feels guilty towards Mazda and the Ahuras and implores his forgiveness for “that deed 
whatsoever it may be.*’^^ And what is placed so often in the foreground in the younger 
books is prominent here too, namely, the idea that the life of a true Mazdayasnian is a life 
dedicated to the service of Mazda, attuned to his eternal ordinance, a struggle on his side and 
in accordance with his ways against the dominion of darkness and mendacity. 

Naturally, the Gdthas furnish no detail regarding the cult. Such prescriptions belong to 
a law-book. The guUus is touched upon only here and there. From what little is positively 
said, it is manifest that in the main it was not different from what was in practise at a later 
period. In the cult, the prime position was occupied by the red-hot fire of Mazda.’’ The 
sacrificial offerings consisted of flesh, ^3 sacred cakes, hay^roatat, and probably a certain 
beverage which symbolically represented Ameretat.” In course of time the latter yielded its 
place to Haoma.®® At these sacrifices the manthras were recited and sacrificial litanies intoned . 
The priest charged with this function was, as we saw, the Zaotar, the Indian Hotar, and 
probably the supreme sacerdotal head was denominated Zarathushtra, as in later ages. Mazda, 
instructs him in what is agreeable to himself with reference to songs of praise and the cult, 
and in Asha he learns to know God’s own path. Mazda teaches him, as one friend would another 
as to how he should be adored with a prayer worthy of himself. The true Zaratliushtrian gives 
himself up to his God, surrenders to him his soul, or his life-energy; in a word, life, but 
wholly for his service. From those who heed not Asha, which is to say, who fail of 
their obligations to God and man, Vohomano remains afar, — Vohumano, the beneficent Mind^ 
the cherisher of the godly. And further, as he shuns the wild transgressox-s, Asha shuns 
those who, by denying Vohumano, offend against Aramaiti, knowing full well Mazda's love for 
her; — ► those, in other words, who do not observe the second principal duty imposed upon the 
righteous, — the sowing of the earth. 

Practical so far, if the cult of the Zarathushfcrian is in reality not unfreqnently a service 
rendered for the sake of Imdos^ we do not miss in it altogether a purer and more elevated view; 
and many an utterance is characterised by a genuine religious spirit. 

{To he continued.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES I. 

Industrial Technicalities, 

BY H. A. EOSE, LC.S. 

Introductory Note. 

The existing dictionaries of Panjabi ax^e vei’y far from complete. The wox‘k of Bhai Maya 
Singh^ is lai’gely based on an old Panjabi Dictionary compiled by Janvier and published at 
the Ludhiana Mission Press about 1850. It also draws upon O’Brien’s Multdni Glossary 
for Multaui words. Jukes’ Western Tanjahi and English Dictionary'^' also draws upon O’ Brien’s 
work, as well as upon Wilson’s Grammar and Dictionary of Western Tanjahi? O’Brien’s 
Multdni Glossary has now been ro-edited by Mr. Wilson and Pandit Hari Kishn Kaul.*^ 
Biack’s Kulu Vialeot of Hindi also contains a Glossary of Kuhu (Pahaxd) words. 

Jasna 31, 16 and 22. 

yamaZht 3. It is mucli a question whether the horses and camels, which are mentioned in yasna 
U, 18, as the gifts for the chanters and are consecrated to Mazda, are to be actually regarded as sacrificial offerings. 

I asna 33, S and 9, This conjecture has already been spoken of. 

1 Munshi Gulab Singh and Son, Lahore, 1895, 2 Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., London, 1900. 

» Punjab Govt. Press, Lahore, 1899, * Punjab Govt, Press, Lahore, 1903, ' 
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But in addition to. these regular dictionaries many official .puhlioations, especially District 
Settlement Repoi-ts and Industrial Monographs, contain words or even lists of words which have 
rievAr been dra w'n upon as materials for “a complete lexicon of the Panjabi Dialects. These sources, 
however, are used in the following Series, the first of which comprises words to be found 
in the Monographs,.' gence, most of the words in this Series (I) are technical terms. 
Series II. will contain words from a number of Settlement Reports and Gazetteers dealing 
with a specified part of the Punjab. Series III. will deal with another part, and so on. One 
Series at least will be devoted to words from unpublished sources. 

These Series are -designed to be contributions to a lexicography of the dialects spoken 
in the Punjab, as well as of those used in the North-West Frontier Province which are not 
Urdu or Pashto, As they do not form a dictionary, but merely raw materials for a dictionary, 
only the bare definitions are given, but the provenance ef each merely local word is added, when 
known, as well as the source from which it is taken. The Panjabi dialects have an extremely 
rich vocabulary, and have borrowed from (and quite as probably lent to) languages like the 
Balochi and Pashto, which are spoken on their borders. The object in view is to make the 
collection as comprehensive as possible. 

The words collated from published sources cannot, as a general rule, be given with 
diacritical points ; nor can their accurate transliteration be guaranteed for the present, many 
of the older Settlement Reports, etc., having been printed before the Hunterian system was 
introduced. i)ue allowance must also be made for possible mistakes and misprints. Neverthe- 
less, the value of these sources cannot be denied. A*, a, considerable number of words have 
been culled from Maolagan’s Gazetteer of MuVtdn (1901 — 2) and JDiaok’s Gazetteer of Dera 
Ghdzt Khdn.^ which are not traceable in' Jukes, and from works like Tapper’s Funjah Customary 
Law, Vol. II., which contains Kului words not given in Diaek's Kuldi Fialeot of Hindi,, 

' It is intended to collect and print the material available for a Lexicon of Panjabi and its 
Dialects in the form in which it now exists, and eventually to obtain corrections and 
additions to that material. This task, as pointed out by the Rev. T.. Grahame Bailey in his 
preface to The Languages of the Northern Eimdlayas^ (now under publication by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great' Britain), will require the enthusiastic toil of many collaborators. 

Abkhora : a small deep pot with a rim. Of. mathdna. Mono : Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p. 8. 

Adda ; a wooden frame. Mono : Silk Industry, p^. 18. 

Adhauri : a hide, of an ox or buffalo. Cff. dhauri, chars^iih, "Mono : Leather Industry, p. 15. 
A half skin, 83. Of. Platts, p. 35. 

Adhlaa: a cloth containing 250 threads to three-fourths of a yard. Mono; Ootton 
Manufactures, p. 4. 

Adbotar : a thin loosely woven stuff* Cf. dhotar* (Hind. Platts, p. 35;) Mono ; Cotton 
Manufactures, p. 7. 

Agdi ;,the process of purifying gold : Jhelum. Mono : Gold and Silve;r Work, p. 22. 

Agardd.ix; a vessel for burning incense. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p* 11. 

Agwartba ; a polishing stick. Of, rangwatd. Mono : Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Ahau; the Himalayan nettle (Jlriioa Heterophylia)\ Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufac- 
tures, p. 3, Cf. jaraha and 

Ainthnt : a s^mall wheel. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 12, 

Air: warp. Qi.tand. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 5. 

Ajotft Gagrasliftlil ajkind of silver; Kullu. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 6. 
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Akalbir: Datisca Gannahina, Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 11, 

ATch fi h^ . I SL kind of silk imported from Central Asia, Cf. holchdnt. Mono ; Silk Industry, 
p. 14, 

Aklior : a yellow, green, and white silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20, 

Akhri : a star affixed to an ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

Al: an awl. Of. dr. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 23. 

Alifi^n: a forehead ornaments Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Alwftn: a kind of cloth. Mono; Woollen Manufactures, p. 8, 

Amlikar; pashmtna embroidered with silk; Nurpur in Kangra. Mono: Woollen 
Manufactures, p. 9. 

Ararat: an ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Anam : a neck ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Aiiclil£L: ribbon which is more than two imjals or fingers in width. Mono : Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 28, (Cf. Platts, p. 89^) 

Anjani ; oxide of manganese. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 20. 

Ankalft : Calotropis giganiea = ak. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. A-i. 

Ankri: an iron rod about a foot long with a curve or hook at the end. Cf. hundi. 
-Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 24. (Cf. Platts, p, 94.) 

Arew& : a course Y^rkandt silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 1 5, 

Arganzl: a kind of silk imported from Bokhara, Cf. hhvjandi. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p. 14. 

Arore : an instrument. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 

Arthrft : a concave rest in which a vessel is held. Cf. Icliopra. Mono : Pottery and 
Glass Industries, p. 5. 

AsftrA; a cotton and silk thread, Mono ; Gold and Silver Work, p. 28. Cf. pam^ 

Ateran: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono : Silk Industry, p, 15, 

At6rw& : a spinning wheel. Cf. Hind, ateran. Mono ; Fibrous Manufactures, p, 12. 

Athftsl : a cloth containing 800 threads to the three-quarters of a yard. Mono ; Cotton 
Manufactures, p. 4. 

Athulndr ; a round mould. Mono ; Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Atti: a skein. Cf. chand. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 17. (Attl, Platts, p. 22.) 

Attyan : a China silk imported from Bombay. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 14. 

Atura ; a mixture of water and bark used in tanning. Cf. tarsa. Mono : Leather 
Industry, p. 18. 

Ateza. Cf. hurghi (both in Peshawar). 

Baboya: a kind of phulhdri. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Babrl : a broken potsherd. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 33. 

Babrlwanak : gold containing one-twelfth alloy; Muzaffargarh. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 4. 

Badaito ; a bullock muzzle. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 
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BadAm: a kind of silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20. (Per. hcloWm.) 

BadhainA; an ornament. Mono : Gold and SiWer Work, p. 3;3. 

Badgar : a maker of leather jars. Of. dahgar. Mono : Leather Industry, p. G. 

BadhA : odd rupees over Rs. 100 ; Hissar. Cf. badlaur. Mono : Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 5. 

BAdla : plain flattened wire ; Delhi. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 

Badlaur: odd rupees over 100; Kolnit. Cf. hadhd, 

Blgar : a kind of cotton. OLHarkhia: ShPikpur. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2. 
BahAduri: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bakaira : the dried fruit of the Tenniaalia chehula. Cf. hur?\ Mono: Leather Industry, 

p. 19, 

B^hin: the inside piece of a shoe- Mono: Leather Industry, p. 28. 

Bakrampuri : a kind of silk, produced in Gurdaspur District. Mono : Silk Industry, 
p. 15. 

Bakwatte : an armlet worn by Hindu and Muhammadan females. Mono : Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 25. 

Baigari or begri : a stone-cutter. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 

Baiua ; a nose ornament- Of. Platts’ Hind. Dicty., p. 211. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 83. 

Baingar : a vat ; Sialkot : Cf. vegar and ndnd. Mono ; Leather Industry, p. 17. 

Bal, bala: an arm ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. (Platts, p. 163.) 
Balainckl: a hand-brush for the hair. Of. kuchi: Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
Balka ; a nose-ring set with gems. Cf. btlla* Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 10. 

. BalmA : a mould for grooves. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

BAlti: an armlet. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32, 

Bambia : a stick to which a piece of ivory is glued with Idky for carving. Mono : 
Ivory-carviug, p. 14. 

Banan : silk of the third quality- Cf. suf, leach ar : Mono : Silk Industry, p. 17. 
Baudi-paueWAlA : a worker in silk. Of. taddt^ tanzi* Mono: Silk Industry, p. 16. 

BaugiAr ; a person who ornaments c^Mnsand takes them to villages for sale- Of. manidr* 
Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries^ p. 26. 

Bani: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Banknal : a blow-pipe, smaller than the ndl and curved at one end- Mono : Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 18. 

Banui ; red earth. Cf. pannt ; Mono; Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 3. 

BIongrA : a wooden scraper or rubber- Cf. wydng. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 28. 

Blr; an ornament worn on the arm- Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33, 

BlrA: a crncible in which kdriih is melted. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 4. 
Barikangul: a thick stamped wire. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 
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Basant-mitti : a medicinal preparation of gold, silver, pearls, copper, slag and other 
drugs. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 30. 

Basotl: the CoUhroohia oppositifoUa. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 21. 

Baiaya: a gold and silver thread-maker. Mono ; Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 

Batli : a synonym iov pi dll (cup)\ Bannu. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 9. 

Battak : a surdkt with flattened sides and fitted with ears, to allow of its being slung 
on a traveller s back. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 8. 

Bawaii^aii nath : a nose-ring. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p 82. 

Beangra: a wooden semper or rubber. Of. bdongra. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 23. 
Bend: a forehead ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 32, 

Benj ; see jangli bdm. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 

Beri: a variety of boat. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 17. 

Bli^bar: a kind of grass, Anlropagon involutus. Of. Platts Hind, Dicty„p. 177. Mono: 
Fibrous Manufactures, p. 2, 

Bhaibharn^: to cross parallel sets of strings behind each strand of the woof. Mono: 
Fibrous Manufactures, p, 11. 

Bhakia: a kind of cloth; Hissar. Mono : Woollen Manufactures, p. 11 

Bbambirl ; the Anthercea sivalika silkworm, Cf, haimta and jodM. Mono : Silk 
Industry, p. 2, 

BMnda : a bowl containing water and sand kept by the side of the potter as he works. 
Cf. trena. Cf. Platts Hind, Dicty., p. 180, Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 

Bbar : a sheaf. Mono : W ood Manufactures, p. 4. 

Bharat: a mixture of equal parts of copper and lead. Cf, Platts’ Hind. Piety., p. 186. 
Mono ; Brass and Copper, p. 1. 

Bharlti: a basket. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p, 18. 

Bharri ; a sheaf, which the sept gets at each harvest. Mono : Leather Industry, p, 5. 
Bhartya : a cooking pot. Mono ; Brass and Copper Ware, App. C., p, 8, 

Bhaunar: the Himalayan nettle (Urtica heterophplla). Cf. ahan, 

Bhedl : a kind of mould. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Bhirni : a kind of wheel used in twisting fibre ; Dera Ismail Khdn, Mono : Fibrous 
Manufactures, p. 12, 

Bhodai: a plate of mica or talc. Mono ; Gold and Silver Work, p, 18. 

Bhora: a wide hole in the ground in which a potter deposits prepared clay as stock, Cf. 
ghambaiL Mono ; Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 8. 

Bhiilehi : an ear ornament. Mono ; Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bhungi: a basket. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13, See P. P., p. 145. 

BiA: a nose ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 33. 

Biang : a wooden scraper or rubber. Cf. sitnt. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 23. 
Biohhli: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 84. 

Bichh: TJrtica reticutlata, Cf. Jcdrla» Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. A.-ii. 
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Bihul : the bark ot the Grewia oppositi/olia. CL dliaman. 'Mono : Fibrous Manufactures 
p- 5, 

Bijli-ka-jora : an ear ornament. Of. Platts’ Hind. Dictj., p. 134, s.r. hijll = chdnd. 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bina : a forehead ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Bindll : an ornament worn by women on the forehead. Of. hindL Mono : Gold and 
Silver W ork, p. 32. 

Biri : a narrow strip of leather. Mono : Leather Indastry, p. 29. 

Birkas *, a chisel for making small grooves. Mono : Ivory-carving, p, 9. 

Bitti : Russian gold (in five-rouble pieces). Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Bodi : a head ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Bohar : an oimament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bokhara : an English-made kind of susi. Mono : Cotton Manufactures, p. 9. 

Bomkinja : a tool for ‘clearing out the inside of a vessel to be turned hollow.’ Cf. patra^ 
Mono : Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 

Bordi: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Boria: strips for bedding. Cf. saf. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

Boria : a head ornament ; Gurgaon. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Boye: a basket shaped like a cup ; Kangra. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 

Budkl : see hutki. 

BQ-kharcha : a balcony. Mono : Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Bulbulchasham: a silk woven in a diamond pattern. Cf. Platts’ Hind. Dicty., p. 164. 
Mono : Silk Indastry, p, 20. 

BCin§* ; lit., woof : also silk of the second quality used for the woof. Cf. xodrtd^ Mono : 
Silk Industry, p. 17. 

Bundi : the points at the heel and over the instep of a shoe. Mono : Leather Industry, 
p. 33. 

Bundh ; the tassel of a silver pendant ; Kullu. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 
Bungn§, : a forehead ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 32. 

Buraki: a pointed chisel for grooving. Mono : Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 

Burbur9»; disintegrated felspathic rock. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 18. 
Burghi ; an ear ornament, Cf. aveza* Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 33. 

Bushd^ra ; see xnagar bdns. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 

Batkgt: the woof thread of a carpet. Mono : Carpet-making, p. 12. 

Butki : a Dutch ducat. Cf. budku Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Ch^b^ t a scale-pan, Cf. palrd. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 25, 

Ch&bre i a basket shaped flat like a tray ; Kangra. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13, 
Chaggal : an ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Chag-gtLH : a water-bottle. Mono: Leather Indastry, p. 27. 

ChStgul: a leather water-bottle. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 
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CMk : a double-wlieel. Of. charM» Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 3, 

Chakai : a wooden board with round holes in it. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 
ChS-kdanda : see dandd* 

Cbaket : see dandd, 

Ciiakiwa^li: a kind of silver ; Mnzaffargarb. Cf. ialwdlu Mono : Gold and Silver Work, 

p. 6. 

Ckakki : a large shallow Tessel in which grindstones are placed, and which serves to 
collect the fionr. Mono ; Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11. 

Chaklai: see danda. 

Ohakor : a flat basket like a dish. Cf. dal; Kohat. Mono : Pibrons Manufactures, p, 14. 
Ckakti; a small circular piece of silver ; Hissar. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 5. 

ChS-kvatl: the round piece of stone let into the potter’s wheel. Mono : Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p. 4, 

Chala : small embroidery on a shoe. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 33. 

Chalak^ra : see danda. 

ChallS.: a die. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Challada^r moli : a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 19. 

Chain : a spindleful of thread. Cf. ?nudha. Mono : Cotton Manufactures, p. 3. 

Ohamanpurl : copper of a liglit-red colour. Cf. ckandanpun and rust. Mono : Brass and 
Copperware, p. 6. 

Chtaikali : a kind of silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20. 

Champ, a clamp. Cf. Mldm and dhalijna. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 23. 

Chan : (1) a head ornament, Shahpur ; (2) a bracelet, Ambala. Mono : Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 32. 

Chana ; a skein. Cf, attip. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 17, 

Ghandanpuri : a copper of a light-red colour. Cf . cJiamanpuri and rust. Mono : Brass and 
Copperware, p. 6. 

Chandan-sainl bar ; a kind of necklace (Jidr). Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Chandar-kala : a neck ornament ; Dehli. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Chandbina : an ornament : Of. chandra. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Chandna ; gold containing from 2 rails to 1 mdsha of alloy to the tola j Sialkot. Mono : 
Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Chandra : Cf. chdndina. 

Chanjar : a hollow jingling anklet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Ohankangan ( ? chun - ) : a bracelet with pendants ; Shahpur. Mono : Gold and Silver 
Work, pp. 32 to 34. 

Channa: a sieve. jhannd. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 3. 

Ohantara: a head ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Chap : a finger ring. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. -challa : a finger ring. 

Chap : an. Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 15. 
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Chapli: a leather sandal = Icheri, Mono: Leather Industry, p, 6. 

Chappi : a convex piece of clay or stone fitted with a handle. Of. honera. Mono : Pottery 
and Glass Industries, p. 5. 

Chappra: a flab wooden mallet with one side slightly concave. Cf. ihatwa; Derajat. 
Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 

Char: a basket with low sides ; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 

Chara: a tripod on which sewn up skin is hung. Of. trikdlt. Mono : Leather Industry, 

p. 18. 

Ohara, charft: an ornament for the foot ; Lahore. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 
Charfti; vat: Cf. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 18. 

Charb§: the little white spaces left between the woof threads of a carpet. Mono : 
Carpet-making, p. 13. 

Chari: (1) a hooked tong. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14 ; (2) a cylindrical peg. Mono: 
Wood Manufactures, p. 11. 

Charkh: a double wheel. Cf. chdh ; Derajat. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 
Charkhftna: a gulbaian woven in checks. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 19. 

Charkhi : a Bokharan silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 1^5. 

Chftrstlti : a cloth with quadruple threads in warp and woof. Mono ; Cotton Manu- 
factures, p. 7. 

Chatarnl: a brush used in applying hanni ov other colouring matter to earthenware: 
Cf. chatrin. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 

Chatera : a chaser. Hind, chiterd, Platts, p. 424, Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 23, 
Chathl : a basket. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. IS. 

Ohftti: an extra piece of leather covering the whole heel. Mono: Leather Industry, 

p 28. 

Chatrin : see chatarnu 

Chau : a tall blue-stemmed variety of wild bamboo ; Simla. Mono : Fibrous Manufac- 
tures, p. 4. 

Chauk : a gold ornament worn by Hindu women. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 24 
(for syus„ q/*. p. 32.) 

Chauki-shah-jahan : a kind of silver ; Knllu. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 6. 
Chaunsi : a cloth containing 400 threads to | yard. Mono : Cotton Manufactures, p. 4. 
Chaupat : a kind of silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p, 20. 

Chaurft: a kind of hammered brass. Mono : Brass and Oopperware, p. 3. 

Chaurasl : a small square-headed hammer. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Chaursi : an instrument. Mono : Wood Manufactures, p. 9, 

Choki : a die. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Chelli : a foot ornament ; Delhi. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 34. 

Chhabi : a round cylindrical basket for holding bread . Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, 
p. 14. 
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Chhaj : a measure ; the length of a man’s forearm, square (sw). Mono : Leather Industry, 
p. 33. 

Chhala: a kind of silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20, 

Chhalka : a flower-shaped silver pendant. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 

Chhall : a kind of hill grass; Amhala. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 17. 

Cliliibu : a tassel pendant ; Spiti. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 36. 

OhiohrA: inner skin : Gf.jhillt and gadud. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 17. 

Chikkfi: a kind of basket ; K^ngra. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 

Ohikri : a kind of white wood. Mono : Ivory-carving, p. 6. 

Chilla-jaidar : a synonym for Nawabi silk imported from Bokhara. Cf. zmdmt hunditzt, 
iuni and shdlhdfi. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Ohlilii : a string used to separate the moulded portion of the clay from the rest of the 
lump on the wheel. Of. chiwan. Mono : .Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 

OhMnka : a net suspended from the roof as a receptacle for clothes, food, etc., in the 
east; also the cattle muzzle used at the threshing floor in Karnal. Mono: Fibrous 
Manufactures, p. 14. 

Chhissi : a cloth containing 600 threads to | yard. Mono : Cotton Manufactures, p. 4. 
Chhoti kangni: a thin stamped wire. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

CMlmarda; the seat of a saddle. Of. chilmarddn, Platts, p. 439, Mono: Leather 
Industry, p. S3. 

Ohilnl : an iron blade or scraper used to smooth earthenware. Mono : Pottery and G lass 
Industries, p. 5. 

China : a short, pointed instrument. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 23. 

Chirl: undefined. Mono % Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 

Chirna: a saw. Ivory-carving, p. 11. 

Ohitl ; a wooden rest used in shoe-making. Mono : Leather Industry, p, 33. 

Ohittan : rude paintings in black lines on pottery. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries 

p. 6. 

Chiwan : see chhin, 

Cholnft : an instrument for removing inequalities on the surface of pottery. Of. hhurdd. 
Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 22. 

Ohopat : a pivot : Of. thdna. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 4. 

Chorptoi: a kind of glass oruameut; Peshawar, Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, 

p. 28. 

Ohosth : a small forcep. Mono ; Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Ohotlphul ; a silver ornament worn on the head by Hindu females. Mono : Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 25. 

Chujan: a kind of grass; Shahpur. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 2. 

Chulkiyan: an ornament for the foot; Dehli. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 
GhUrua : a chisel. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
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Chut : a grain sack ; Gardaspnr. Mono ; Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

Chuthl : an iron point. Cf. mmba and tumlt Mono ; Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 4. 

Ohutttt : a vessel used in clearing grain from dust. Cf. ddkUd. Mono : Pottery and 
Glass Industries, p, 10. ^ 

Dab : a kind of grass. Cf. panni and khari. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 2. 

Dab : the fibre of the^oa cynosurcides used for making ropes and string. Mono : Fibrous 
Manufactures, p. 4. 

Dabkai: a gold and silver wire-beater. Hind, dabdiyd, Platts, p. 506. Mono: Gold 
and Silver Work, p. 11. 

Dabla : a yellow silk. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20, 

Daf : a small drum. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 6. 

Dafkain : the sides of a saddle-tree. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 33, 

Dagi : an ear-ring suspender. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20, 

Dahe : long, flat, thickish bands of wood ; Kullu. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 
Dal : a flat basket. Cf. chakor : cis-Indus. 

Dalbara : an ornament for the neck. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 33. 

Damni : a fringe ornament that hangs over a woman’s forehead. Mono : Gold and Silver 
Work, p, 82. Cf. Hind, meanings in Platts, p. 502. 

Danadar : granulated. Mono : Leather Industry, p, 20. 

Banda : the stick by which motion is imparted to the wheel (rdm cMh)^ Cf. chaket', 
chdkldi, chdhdandd, ohalaJcdra and soti. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p.4. 

Dandl : the shaft of a pillar. Cf. dandt, Platts, p. 507. Mono : Stone-carving, p. 3. 

Baraz : an instrument. Mono ; Wood Manufactures, p. 9, 

Bari : a kind of silk mixed with flax imported from Italy. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 15. 
Bari*kansi : a kind of mould. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Barmd.1 : a necklace. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 85. 

Daropa : the three seers of grain which the sejpt gets from every heap on the threshing 
floor. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 5. 

Dftruwad : a kind of mould. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Baryfibl : a silk fabric, entirely of one colour. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 19. -5d/: a weaver 
of darydiy p. 16. 

BAs: a small tool used in dressing leather. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 

Bastband: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

B&t : a curved knife. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 10. 

B£tthdi : beard bands j Hissar. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 20. 

BdiUnahi : a finger ring. Mono : Gold and Silver W ork, p, 34. 

Benhtln tilla ; an ear ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Bosia P&SS& : gold in lumps, obtained by melting down old ornaments. Of, paiar. Mono : 

Gold and Silver Work, p. 3. 
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Dewla, Deola : a small cMrdgh specially used, by Hindus only, for illuminatioa during the 
Diwali festival. Of. Platts, p. 560. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 11. 

Deva : a kind of wheel used in twisting fibres ; Lahore. Of. hUsnL Mono : Fibrous Manu- 
factures, p. 12. 

Dhabldi : woollen piece-goods, a mixtare of cotton and wool ; Hiss^r. Of. Platts, p, 540. 
Mono : Woollen Manufactures, p. 8. 

DMga : a bead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 

Dhairnt : a board perforated with holes used in twisting fibre, Montgomery. Mono : Fibrous 
Manufactures, p, 13. 

Dii&kw§.n : a covered dish. Cf. sarposh. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 9. 
Dlialijna : a clamp. Of. hildm and Ghdmp. 

Dhanak: a narrow kind of tilai gota or gilt ribbon. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 28. 
Dhaiidft ; an ear ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Dhanirl : a hand uri or spindle (see uras)^ Of. uri. Mono : Silk Industry, p. 17. 

DbianBi : bellows. Of. jhalldn. Hind dhonhnt. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 26. 

Dharamra : a neck ornament ; Jhang. Cf. dharmara and durmarah. Mono : Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 33. 

Dharan; an ear ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Dhftrl : a strand. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 12. 

Dharmara ; Shahpur. Cf. dharamra* 

Dhaunoha : a kind of shoe; Peshawar. Mono ; Leather Industry, p. 29. 

Dhaurl : Of. adhmri. 

DhedkH : a small silver ring with a ball-shaped pendant, worn in the ear. Cf . litki and dhedu. 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 

Bhedh : see dkedkd, 

Bhelxi : see honera ; Derajat. 

Dherna ; an instrument used instead of a spinning wheel ; KuUu. Cf . taUt. Mono : Woollen , 
Manufactures, p. 5. 

Dhol : the middle piece of a shoe. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 25. 

Dholara : a neck ornament; Jhang. Of. dulara. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. S3. 

Dliotar = adhotar. Cf. Hind, dhotar, Platts, p, 550, 

Dhukni : bellows. Of. dhannt. Mono : Brass and Copper ware, p. 4. 

Dhtlp-oMn: s. shoTt gulbadan. Lit., ‘ sunshine and shade,’ cf. Platts, p. 550. Mono: Silk 
Industry, p. 19. 

Dhnr: a turning axle. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Dihla: a rush. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 11. 

Bilidara: a kind of silver; KiiUfi. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p, 6. 

Biwaii: a plain, rather broad, wire; Delhi. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 27. 

Boda : the husk of a pod. Mono : Cotton Manufactures, p. 2, 

Bodmai : a necklace. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 
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Dol: a small wooden instrament. Of. Hind rfo?, Platts, p. 569. Mono: Leather Industry 
p. 19. 

Dokara : an alloy of gold containing a mdsha of silver and one of copper to one tola of ^old ; 
Dera Ismail Khan and Sialkot. C£. dorassa. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. -i, 

Dokari: an alloy of silver with zinc and copper ; Lahore and Sialkob. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 5. 

Doiara ( ? dolra) : coarse stuff used as floor cloth. Mono : Cotton Manufactures, p. 7. 
Dolmiana : a waist ornament ; Jhang. Mono : Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Dolra : a type of dari made of very coarse old cotton. Mono : Carpet-making, p, 2. 

Domri: a synonym for tahdq, a large dish. Mono : Pottery and Glass Industry, p. 3. 

(Tn he continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA, 

2nd Edition, 

A REPLY. 

Although, as a rule, an author does well to 
abstain from replying to his critics, Dr. Sten 
Konow’s review of my book (ante, pp. 178- 
80) deals with so many matters of fact, and with 
a large proportion of them so unsatisfactorily, 
that I think it better to break the rule and ask 
space for a reply. I accept the reviewer’s 
assurance that his remarks are ‘offered in 
a peifectly friendly spirit,’ but, nevertheless, some 
of them are inapplicable and inaccurate. 

He quotes as an example of a ‘hard judgement’ 
my remark that M. Senart’s brilliant treatise 
on the Asoka Inscriptions is ‘largely ob- 
solete,’ and the reader of the review is left 
under the impression that 1 treated an eminent 
scholar with disrespect. What I actually said 
is: — ‘But since then (1886) several new in- 
scriptions have been discovered, and perfect 
reproductions of those known to M. Senart only 
in extremely faulty copies have been prepared 
and published, with the result that M. Senart’s 
book, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasiy is now largely 
obsolete, notwithstanding its many high merits,’ 
That statement of fact is perfectly accurate. 

1 have lately read again M. Senart’s work, and 
there is no doubt that a great part of it has been 
superseded by subsequent researches during 
twenty-two years. The publication of correct 
fac-similes has proved that the license of emenda- 
tion assumed by the learned author is not 
warranted by the facts, as Buhler pointed out 
long ago. But the admission of this truth does | 


not involve any impertinent censure on M. Senart 
or any disrespect to his profound learning. 

The other example of a ‘ hard judgement’ cited 
is my expression of opinion that Sana’s simile 
describing Skandagupta’s nose ‘as being as 
long as his sovereign’s pedigree* may be con- 
sidered ‘ the most grotesque simile in all litera- 
ture.’ I am not disposed to withdraw that 
opinion. The text goes on to say that another 
passage of the same writer, ‘although not in 
perfect good taste, nnmistakeably bears the stamp 
of power.’ 

The complaint is made that ‘the treatment 
of the different parts is very uneven,* Un- 
fortunately, the materials are very ‘ uneven,* and 
it is impossible to write history when the 
materials are lacking. Tastes differ, and some 
readers find the full treatment of Alexander’s 
campaign the only interesting part of the book. 

I am accused of often making categorical 
statements without quoting authorities or 
weighing opposing arguments. This seiTOus 
charge is supported by references to my treat- 
ment of the question of Greek influence on 
the drama, art, and architecture. As to the 
drama, exact references are supplied, and both 
text and notes plainly state that the view of 
Weber and Windisch, to which I still adhere, is 
opposed by ‘ most scholai's,* as the note puts it, 
or ‘ acute and learned critics,* as the text has it. 
What more could be said ? If I had time to take 
up the question good reasons for my belief could 
be adduced. 

So, with reference to relief sculpture, the 
only refei’ence possible is given in another pub- 
lication of my own. I have much material on the 
subject collected, but it is impossible to fill the 
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pages of a political history with treatises on 
controverted topics in the history of art. 

As to the aandhara sculptures, that is a hig 
question. The references given are sufficient to 
put the student in the way of forming his own 
opinion. 

The point of the remarks about * Greek 
architecture/ which the reviewer deems ‘super- 
fluous/ is that there was Greek architectural 
ornament, but not Greek architecture in India, 
a distinction rather neglected in Cunningham s 
treatment of the subject. As to ‘ cosmopolitan 
Grseeo.Roman art/ that, of course, is only 
a late development of Greek art. I think that 
if the reviewer looks up the Mathura sculptures, 
he will find that many, at all events, of the best 
examples of the Gandhara school belong to 
the time of Kanishka and Huvishka, whatever 
that may have been. The numismatic evidence 
that Kanishka is not earlier than Augustus has 
been well summarized by Boyer. 

I gratefully acknowledge the service done by 
the reviewer in pointing out the strange ease of 
Chodaganga and his four sons in Orissa, 
whose reigns apparently cover a period of, at 
least, 131 years, not 130 as stated in the review. 
It seems to show that the tradition about the 
Nine Nandus may be less incredihjle than 
1 supposed. 

As to the Shahji-ki-Dheri at Peshawar, 
I necessarily followed M. Poucher. The correc- 
tion announced since the publication of my book 
was duly noted some time ago. 

The reviewer finds fault with me about the 
disputed site of Brawasti, If he will do me 
the honour of looking up the arguments which 
seem to prove that the inscribed statue came 
from elsewhere, he will probably agree that the 
umbrella came along with the statue. The 
recently-discovered ooppev-plate was dealt with 
in my article on Kanauj in the J". R. A, 5., 1908, 
p. 792. 

The review closes with a list of alleged 
* nasty misprints ’ or blunders, which I am 
bound to notice. 

Kushan. — This form was adopted advisedly 
as being that made familiar by Cunningham and 
probably representing the real pronunciation. 
It occurs on certain Sassanian coins,, and its use 
was justified by the note in J. B. A, iSf., 1903, 
p. 289. The Kharoshthi alphabet, which gives 
the form ‘ Kushana, ’ does not ordinarily distin- 
guish between short and long a, and the Chinese 
forms of the word suggest the long vowel. 


Kautalya. — I am aware that most people 
write KauHlya or Kautilya, but I deliberately 
followed Mr. B- Shamasastry, who used MSS. 
and writes Kmitalya and Kautaliya {ante, Voi. 
XXXIV, p. 5). The reference was duly given. 
Since the publication of my book I have received 
Prof. Hillebrandt’s valuable paper Tiber das 
KautiUyaSdstra ( Breslau, 1908 ), which shows 
(pp. 1, 3) that the patronymic may be written 
optionally as either Kautilya or Kaufcalya. 

Kanva — should be Kanva, as written by 
Bhandarkar. 

ShJsh.tra. — I wrote shdstra, which is the 
ordinary pronunciation in Upper India. 

Vasisbta *— In the compound VdHshta-gotra 
( p. 197 ), the vowel might be either long or short, 
but the short vowel is preferable. 

Ka-gyur. — I followed Hardy's spelling in 
Eastern Monachism. Other writers spell Kali- 
gyur. Tibetan scholars must decide which is 
right. 

Jay a-skandka vara —The accidental misplac- 
ing of the hyphen is rectified in the Corrigendi 
at the end of the book The interpretation, as 
noted, is D. R. Rhandarkar’s. The reference is 
to * Bpigraphic Notes and Questions,’ p. 16 of 
reprint from J. Bo. Br. R. A. St Tol. XX. See 
also Kielhorn in Ep. Tnd.^ V, 209. 

That is the complete list of so-called ‘nasty 
misprints/ The reviewer then proceeds to deal 
with certain ‘etymologies’ and other trivial 
matters. 

* Kharwar-Gaharwar.’ — I never derived the 
one Avord from the other. The Kharwar descent 
of the GiiharwSrs rests on ti-adition, for which 
the reference is given. 

ThiTnesar-SthSk'^Isvara. — A special note is 
devoted to the matter on p, 309 of the Early His‘ 
iory, and more fully, ante, Vol. XXXV, p. 125. 

Ckada. — This Andhi*a(not Andhra) name will 
be cleared up when Prof. Rapson’s forthcoming 
catalogue of Andhra coins appears. 

Eudradaman. — Could anybody suppose that 
the Ru Iradaman of the fourth century was iden- 
tical with his namesake of the second century ? 

Harsha’s signature —I see no difficulty in 
believing that the elaborate signature was the 
king’s own handiwork, of which a specimen was 
kept in the Secretariat to be copied in documents. 

Vincent A. Smith. 
Cheltenham, \^th Oct, 1908. 




BY aJEOPoGE A. GPJEESOIJ, C.I.E., Ph.P., D. Litt, 

( Continued from v, ) 

Mdkshadlxarma Parvan of the S^nti Parvan of the Mah^bh^rata. 
Contents of some of the Introductory Chapters, 


(The Adhydya numbers are those of the 'Sdotl Farvan ). 

( Adhydyas 174-181, not important for our present purpose.) 

Adhydyct 182. Conversation between Blirigu and Bharadvaja. Birth of 7mhat from the 
eternal mdnasa^ and thence ahamhdra. The Lord (Prabhu) creates ether, from wliicli comes 
water, from which comes fire and air, and from these two, earth. The Self-born One creates 
the lotus-born Brahma, who creates the firmament.^^ 

183. Process of creation. 

184. The maJidhhutas or gross elements. Meaning of term. Particulars. 

185. 18G. The vital fire and the vital airs. 

187. Indestructibility of the soul. 

188. Order of Brahind’s creation. 

1D2. To the north, beyond Hiniavat, there is a country (evidently the White Continent, 
see below ), where all are pious, etc. ( 7010—16 ). Contrast with ‘ here. ’ 

194. On the Adhydtma. 

207. On the nature of Mr^yana, who is the Male ( FiirusJia ). List of nations who are 
sinners. In the South; Andhrakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Sabaras, Chuchukas, and Madrakas. In 
the ISTorth: Yannas, KambOjas, Gandharas, Kir^tas, and Varvaras (7559). The universe 
developed by Krishna. Even Narada admits that he is the bupreme Deity. 

210. Description of the supreme which leads to inohsha, Adhydtma = Yisudeva = 
Narayana. Eepeated account of the Samkhya principles. 

217. Fravriiti, NivnUi, Furusha, PraknK Kshetrojiia, yoga, 

218* Janaka’s devotion to Samkhya. Panchasikha, Isuri. The instruction conveyed to 
Janaka by Panchasikha. Polemic against materialism and Buddhism (7912 if.), Janaka 
convinced. 

219. Explanation to Janaka of the Panchasikha doctrine as to existence after death, 
Alokslia is not extinction, but is absorption, 

246. On tliejrya (soul) and the gudha-jiva. 

247—249. On Adhjdhna (the Supreme Self), the five malidhUtm (gross elements), and 
%nanas^ huddlii^ and hsMtrajna, 

250, 251. On the Supreme Duty ( Far6 Marmak ). 


252. On the maMhhdtas, 

253. On y&ga, and the power of seeing the (soul ) and the lingaiarim ( subtile body. 


or personal character). 

- 3 section. At present we may state that, in the Ehfigavata 

« THs will be further to Auiruddhu. Usually tbe or 

doctrine, mdnasa or manas corresponds to j^raayumna, 

cTutnUs, oorreepeudiug to BrahmS. are stated to epriug from atoufcdra-Amraddha. 
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254. Oa Ivcima ( desire ), and its results. 

2G0— 271. Kapila discusses the comparative merits of the religion of works and of yoga, 

275. the path which leads to mohsha, 

276. Conversation between Narada and Asita-divala ( c/. 12987 in 341, below) on this. 

Repetition of the principles of Saihkhya (and of PaSchasikha ). 

2BG, 287. Further account of Adhydtma, 

302. Discussion on the differences between the Saihkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. 

Both are approved. 

303. The principles of Saihkhya described. Condition of the released soul ( 11177 ). 

304 — SQ8. On the ahsham (undecaying ) and the hsliara ( decaying ). 

300. On vidyd and avidyd, Saihkhya and Yoga compared. 

810. On huddha and ahuddJia (the Supreme Soul, and the jiva connected with Fralriti). 

812 — 314. Conversation between Yajnavalkja and Janaka. Saihkhya principles repeated. 

Creation and dissolution. 

315. On Adhydtma^ adhibhuta^ and adhidaivata ( of. Bliag, Gitd, Tiii). 

316. On the three constitnents (gum). 

317. On the nirgum and sagiina, 

318. 319. The priiieiples of Yoga described. 

820. Pahchasikha on the immortality of the soul. 

321. Janaka misunderstands the Panchasikha doctrinej and is enlightened by Sulabhl 

The Na.ra.yaniya, 

336. Yudhishtbira asks Bhishma who is the greatest Grod, the Deity of deities. Bhishnia 
relates the conversation between Nilrada and the earthly N^r^ana on the subject. This 
Narayana, who was the deity N^rayana in earthly form and under the same name, lived with 
his brother Nara ( also au incarnation ) at Badarikasrama. Narada, filled with bhakti for the 
deity Narayana, finds them worshipping the deities and pitris, and asks who was the object of 
worship on the part of him who was really the Unborn, the Eternal. The Adorable One (i.e,, 
Narayana, the earthly ) replies (12678) : — 

The universal soul, or Male ( Purusha), is known by the name of KshStrajna^s (the kenner 
of the body). From Him is sprung the indiscrete Prakriti possessed of the three constituents 
(gumy^^ of conscious existence (saftva), energy (rajas), and inertia (tamas), and the source 
(ySni) from which we two are sprung. It is this Universal Male (Purusha) that we worship 
in these rites that we nominally perform in honour of the deities andpz7m. 

337. Narada determines to repair to the White Continent in order to behold NrlrAya^a^s 
original nature (ddya prahiti). Being endued with the power ol y6ga, he soars to the top of 
Mount Meru, and turning his eyes towards the North-West beholds a wonderful sight. Towards 
the North, in the Ocean of Milk, is the large White Continent. Here follows a"" description of 
the inhabitants. Amongst other wonders, their complexions are white, they are clean from 
every sin, and blast the eyes of sinners that look at them. 


*3 See Bha.g. CtM, xiii, and also many passages below, especially 18744. 

« ISegarding this translation of the word gmpa, see aarbe, Vie PhilosoMe pp 13 fE 

translations, see Hopkins, Great Ejpic, 119 , 


For the other 
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Yudhishthira iaterrapfcs Bhisliaia to enquire further about these people. Bhishma replies 
(12711) : 111 former times there was a king named Uparichara ( Vasu ), who was devoted to 

Narayaiia Following the Satvata (z. d., Pa:icharatra ) rule that had formerly issued 

from the mouth of Surya, (the sun), he used to adore the Lord of gods (devesa, i, e,, Nardyana) 
and, with what was left over from his oblations, the grandsires. Adopting the Satvata ritual, 
he performed all the optional and necessary sacriQcial acts. He considered all that he 
possessed as Bh%avata,z.d., as coming from the Adorable One (Bhagavat). Many leading men 
connected with the Pahoharatra cult used to eat the food offered to the Adorable One in his 
housed®. He never uttered an untruth, or had an evil thought, or committed even a mote of sin. 

(12722) This supreme scripture ( 2 . e., the PaScharatra scripture) was compiled and 
uttered by the seven Chitra sikhandin^7 and (Manu) Svayambhuva, after worshipping 

Hari Narayaiia for a thousand years of heaven. They then read it to Nar^yana, who praised it 
and certified it to be in complete accord with the four Vedas. He also prophesied that it 
would be the basis of the teaching of Usanas and of Brihaspati. The latter would teach it to 
king ( Uparichara) Vasu'^®. 

338. After the expiry of a Brihaspati is born in the race of Ahgiras, and 

instructs Uparichara Vasu. Uparichara Vasu studies the doctrine of the Ohitra-sikhaiidins, and 
performs an asvamedha sacrifice. (12757) Amongst those present are the maharsliia^ sons of 
Prajapati, viz^^ fikata, Dvita, and Trita, who act as overseers (^sadasya), Brihaspati is the 
hotfi. The Adorable ( Bhagavat ), the God of gods, the ancient one, being invisible, takes the 
olfei’ing and carries it off without being seen. Brihaspati in wrath flings the sacrificial ladle 
to the sky, saying “here I place his share, the god (dSoa') must take it away before my eyes.’' 
( 127G8) Vasa and his overseers pacify Brihaspati, explaining that the god is incapable of 
being seen. That man only can see Him, on whom He has shown His grace (^prasdda) . Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita then explain how, in their desire to see NArayana, they have travelled to the 
White Continent, the inhabitants of which are devoted to Nar^yana, the Supreme Male 
( Purnsh6ttama), and are hhahtas* 

[ Here follows the oft-quoted account of the White Continent ( SvSta-dvipa). It is so well- 
known that a few brief notes will suffice.] (12781) “ The inhabitants worship only the one god 
{Gkdntin), Blinded by his glory we could not see Him, the Male (Furushd), Believing 
that this was due to insnfl5cient penance, we performed austerities for a hundred years. We 
then saw them silently worshipping Brahma (neut. )> turned towards the East and the North. 
Hari became pleased with them.” ( Then follows a description of their worship ). (12795) 

The deity is addressed as Hrishikesa ( Lord of the Senses ),Mahapurusha (the Great Male), 
Purvaja (First-born,). These men, endowed with the highest (pavama) bhaletz, entirely devoted 
to Hari, knowing the Pancha-kala ( =Paccharatra rules, see note below), were worshipping 
with mind, word and action. The God {ddm) certainly appeared in that place, but we could 
not see Him. We were informed thf^t the Adorable qould only be seen by those who had faith 
( hliaJctas ). We then returned to our desired places, 

“When we failed to see Him after severe penances, how can you expect to see Him? 
Narayana is a Mahad-bMtam,^^ the Creator of the universe, without beginning, without end, 
indiscrete.” (12812) Pacified by these remarks of Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brihaspati 

*5 For a long acootmt of Uparichara Vasu, who was king of Ohidi, see MBh., 1, 2334 ff. 

Apparently the wiaTidprasdcZa, or sacramental meal of the modern Vaishnavas. 

« A collective name for the ftishis Martchi, Atri, Ahgiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and Vasishfha (c/. 13040, 
below ). It will bo observed that, in opposition to &amkara, the orthodoxy of the religion is insisted upon. 

*8 The name Vasu is important in connexion with the fact that the Phnchar^tras worship the Adorable under 
the name of V asu-d^va. 

*9 P. C. Hoy translates this word “ a Great Being. ” The meaning is not clear to me. One is reminded of the 
Samkhya MaMhMtas, or Grosser Elements, but_snch a translation does not suit the passage. In the original, tbe 
word is neuter singular. 
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completes the saorihoe. Uparicliara Vasu thereafter ruled righteously. Owing to the curse 
of a Brahmana he subsequently fell from heaven into the heart of the earth. There he 
worshipped and meditated upon Narayana, and through His grace (prasada) was once more 
restored to heaven, and obtained release (pardgati), 

339. Yudhishthira asks how, as Yasu was a Bhiigavata, he was oast down from heaven to 
the heart of earth. 

Bhishma explains. The gods once had a discussion with the Rishis, the most excellent of 
the twice-born, as to whether offerings should consist of animals or of grain. The Risliis 
argued for the latter. They appealed to Yasu, who, addressing them as dvijottam^Sy gave his 
opinion that sacrifices should be of animals. Enraged at his decision, the Munis cursed him to 
sink below the earth, and so it happened. The gods wished to release him, because be was 
a hliahta of the Brahmanya-d^va.^o “ He will rescue thee as soon as the effects of the curse of the 
Briihmauas are exhausted.” They arranged for his sustenance while in the cavern, by making 
over to him the streaks of clarified butter ( hence called vasu-dhdrd ) poured along the walls by 
Bralimanas at sacrifices. (1284(5) Vasu commenced to worship Vishvaksena®^ and sang the 
prayers {jetpya) that issued from the mouth of N^rayana. Although in the cavern, he 
sacrificed to Hari the five sacrifices'^ at the five times.^^ Then the Adoi*able Narayana Hari, 
the Adorable Yishnu, being pleased with his bhahti, sent Garuda, as soon as the effects of the 
curse had worn off, to bring him np to the sky. Garuda did so, and he entered the Brahma-15ka 
in bodily form. 

Bbisbma continues ; — I now proceed to tell how Narada went to the White Continent. 


340. NSrada goes to the White Continent to see Narayana. He raises his arms ( in ydja ) 

and sings a long prose hymn, addressing the deity as Nirgunay Kshetrajm, FurusliaUama, Ananta- 
pw'ushay IlaM-purushay Tri-guna Fradhdna, . , . the Paticha-yajnOy PaFicha-Jcdla-harin^patiy 

PancTia-rdtrika .... Hamsa,^ Para-hamsa, MaJid-hamsa . . . Sdnilchya-yoga, Sdmhhy^- 

luuTti, • • • AhhcLytid'-yoyOi ... VdsudQvci ... Jili<xlct(i-vQ>ts*xlci, Narada concludes, 

by saying that he is the deity’s hhakta, ( This chapter is entitled the Mahapurusha-stavd. ) 

341. The Adorable, pleased with this hymn, shows himself to Nfxrada. Description of 
his appearance, in the course of which he is named Hari Narayana. He addresses Narada. 
‘‘ Ekata, &e„ could not see me, but thou, being a monotheist ( ehdntiha)^ hast succeeded. Ask 
a boon.” Narada replies that he has already received the highest boon by being permitted to 
see the Adorable. The Adorable praises the people of the White Continent, who are hJiaktas, 
“ Being free from inertia {tamas) and energy (rq/cs), they will enter me. ( 12889 ) He, whom 
having entered, the best of the twice-born become in Him {iha) released, is the Eternal 
Supreme Self {paramdtman)^ to be known as Vasudeva.” 


JO See note 8 on p. 253, ante. With this legend we may compare Abel’s offering of animals which was accepted 
by Tahweh, while Cain’s offering of fruit was rejected. 

51 The chief of the Adorahle’s pirshadas or archangels. Here used for the Adorable Himself. Of. 13467. 

5* Brahma-yajna, Nri-ycfmi, Baiva-y,, BHri-y., Bh'&ia-y. 


(idla) at which these five sacrifices are performed recalls the name Fancha-r&ira, literally 
a period of five nights. Various meanings are given to this oomponnd. The MradarFanchartUra says that r&ira is 
equivalent tojjndna, or knowledge, and that the five ‘ knowledges ' are two s&Uviias, a r.airgunya, a MasiJea, and 
partionlars, see Baldalcdlpadntma, s. ®. Har is one of the Bhfgavata inoamations of the 


tteology, the Adorable had twenty-fonr, not ten incarnations. One of these 

was vbat or the Pa7nsa, or Swan. 
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( 12833 ) '' Afc the dissolafcion of the universe, the Earth is absorbed into the Water ; the 
Water into the Light ; the Light into the Air ; the Air into the Ether ( Iclia ) ; the Ether ^nto 
the Intelligence ( manas) ; the Intelligence, which is a paramci hhata^'^, into the Indiscrete ( avpahbt, 
L e., PraL'riti) ; and the Indiscrete into the actionless Male iPiimsha), There is nothia<^' 
beyond the Male {Pitruslia), the Eternal. He, Parasha Vasadeva is the only EternaL 
Vcisud^ya is the Self {dtinan ) of all elements {bMta). The five great {nvihdtman ) 

are earth, air, ether, water, and light.ss These combined form a body {sartra ). ( 12897 ) He 

who then enters it, is invisible and of little power. He is the Lord {pmhhu), and thus becomes 
born and endows the body with action. Without the combination of the elements, the body 
cannot be, and without the living soal {j^tva), the vital airs (vcl^avah) cannot endow it with 
action. This living soul is specified {parisamhhi/dta ) as Sesha, as Samkarshana, and as the Lord 
(^prabhu)^^ , He who becomes Sanatkumara, issuing from Saihkarshana by his own act, and in 
whom all created things merge at the universal dissolution, is the Manas, Intelligence, of all 
created things and is named Pradyiimna. From Pradynmna is born he who is the Creator 
(^kartri)^ the Cause ( and the Effect ( ), from whom everything movable and 
immovable is produced, namely Aniruddha, the Lord ( Isdna), discrete ( vyahta ) in all his works. 
(12904) When Vusud^va, the Adorable, Ksh^trajna, devoid of constituents {gum) is a living 
soul, he is Samkarshnua. Pradynmna or Intelligence, is born from Samkarshana, and from 
Pradynmna is sprung Aniruddha, or consciousness ( akamhdra “ I, Vasadeva, am the Male 
{ Piu'usha)^ the acfcionless, the Twenty-fifch®^. I am without constituents (yuna), without 
parts, indifferent to alternatives, without ownership. I am Isa, the preceptor of the world. 
That which thou beholdest is not me, but illusion (mdyd), ere ited by me. Thou shouldst not know 
me thus, endowed with the coustitueuts of all created things, for I am omnipresent, the inner 
self (antardtmxn) of all living creatures, yet when thoir bodies are destroyed, I am not 
destroyed. Brahma is my chief overseer. Rudra, born of my wrath, is sprung from my 
forehead (12024) Brahin^ was created by mo, and himself sacrificed to 

me. I made him my son at the beginning of the aeon (halpct ), and endowed him with the 
overlordship of the worlds, and with consciousness {ahaMdm) suggesting the identification of 

things ( ndfua-pari/dja vdclmhi ) After granting these boons, I became inactive 

{nivritti-paramo ^bhaoaih), ( 12934) After a thousand ages {yuga) I shall withdraw the 
universe into myself, and shall remain alone with Wisdom {vklyd\, with which I shall emit 
the universe again®^ as before. ( 12936) It was my fourth form (that of VasudSva) that 
created Sesha or Saiiikars liana. He produced Pradynmna, and in turn Pradynmna produced 
Aniruddha. From the lotus sprung from Aniraddha's navel was produced Brahma. - » . In 


55 Manas is nob here the Ma:ias, or mind, whioh is the ebventh organ of sense and action, derived from 
AhauMra,‘'ov consciousness, of the Saiiikhya principles. In this place it is the Bh^gavata synonym of Biiddhi or 
£. e , lute'.ligenoe, the second of the S^ihkhyj. principles, whioh is produced from the indiscrete Pralciti 
ov PraXMna, Manas U given, as a synonym for this in the Saihhluja-hrama’dt^iM See G-arbe, Die SdihJchya 
Philosovhie, p. 2 H. Parama BhUta, the Supreme Element, seems to mean the Ultimate Discrete, beyond which all 
is Indiscrete, Cj\ 12D03, and also 13035 and noteCHhereon, below. 

- - 56 This is all Samkhya-ybga. See Oolebrjoke, Essay, I, 255 ff. Vaaud^va corresponds to the SSmkhya-y6ga 
--F^irushaovlstsara. 

5"^ Here we begin, to meet the vyilha doctrine of the PAnohar^tras. Sesha is here only another name of 
Samkarshana, as Sanatkumara is oE Pradyumna. As explained ante, p. 231, the process of evolution of the universe 
by vyUhas ie as follows: — From V^sud^va, or the Adorable, are evolved a being named Samkarshana and 
Indiscrete Matter {Prahntl or Pmdhdna). From the combination of these two are evolved Pradynmna and 
Intelligence {Manas or Mahai, From the combination of these two are evolved Aniruddha and Consciousness 
( J./ia?h/fd.'ra ). From the combination of these two are evolved Brahm^, the Fashioner, and the Elements 
( MaMbM'ltCmi),ovLt of whioh he fashions the universe. For another system, with only asingle vyi%ha ( Aniruddha ), 

see note 5^ on 1303 4 ff. . , ^ 

58 The meaning of all this is that Vi^.sud3va, by dividing himself became ( with the three others) four beings 

by successive production. 

59 Purasha is fehe last of the twenty-hve priAciples in Samkhya-y6ga. 

8'^ Cj. the Logos doctrine, and 133C2, 13167, below. 
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each ceon I shall become incarnate as the Boar, as the Man-lion, as the Dwarf, as Parasnrama. 
At the jnnction of the Treta and the Dviipara ages I shall become incarnate as R^ma, the 
son of Dasaratha. The saints already mentioned as the sons of Prajapati ( 12757 ), viz., fikata 
and Dvita, shall become incarnate as apes, in punishment for an injury done to Trita®^ They 
shall, in that form, be allies in my work. When the Dvapara age is passing into the Kali age, 
I shall become incarnate as Krishiia. ( Krishna’s exploits detailed). ( 12965) Haying thus 
relieved the burden of the earth according to my will, I shall cause a terrible destruction 
(^prctlaya^i surrounded by knowledge of the Supreme Self (^? dimajUdndbhisaihvriia^, of. the 
principal Safcyatas and of Dvaraka, and shall go to my own worlds (svdn lokdn), which are 
honoured by Brahmaiias. ( Later on, in 12968, the term sdtvata is employed as synonymous 
with the name Krishna). [ Next (12967) comes a recapitulation and fuller list of the 
incarnations. It is the ordinary well-known list of ten, except that Buddha is omitted, and 
Hamsa®2 is substituted, being put first of all. After Hamsa comes the Tortoise, then the Fish, 
Boar, Man-lion, &c. ]. (12971) Now, N^rada, thou hast seen Me in visible form, a thing 
which has not been permitted even to Brahma.” 

Bhishma continues : — “The Adorable D^va then disappeared. This great Upanishad 
which is associated with (^samanvita) the four Vidas, mside by Samkhya-yoga (^Sdmlihya-yoga* 
Imta), was named by Narada ‘ l:^ancliardtra,^ and was heard by him from the mouth of 
NarEyana Himself, and was repeated accurately by him in the abode of Brahma®^.” 

Yudhishthira asks why all this had to be told to Brahm^. Surely he knew it all before- 
Bhishma admits that the objection is a sound one. Narada did not tell it to Brahma, but to 
the saints ( siddha ) assembled there. Surya ( the sun ), having heard it on this occasion, repeated 
it to sixty-six thousand Bishis in his train. ( 12987 ) They told it to the deities assembled on 
Mount MSru. These told it to Asita,®^ who told to the Fathers ipitri). The Pitri 'Santanu, 
my father, told it to me, and I tell it to thee. It is only to be told by thee to him, who is 
a faithful one (bJiakta) of VAsudSva. Benefits of reciting it described. May the eternal 
Adorable, Janardana, be pleased with thee. 

VaisampSyana narrates how Yudhishthira and his brethren, on hearing Bhishma’s 
discourse, all became devoted to N^rayana. Their continual cry was “ Victory to that 
Adorable Male ( Bhagavai Furusha ). ” 

842. Saunaka asks how it is that Bhagavat ( the Adorable ), the Bh%avata Prabhu, 
who Himself has laid down the rules of inaction (nmitti), has created gods who partake of 
sacrifices which involve action {pravritti) and others, of contrary mind, who follow the rule of 
inaction. 

Sauti replies by telling what Vammp^ana said to JanamSjaya on this subject, having 
heard it himself from Krishna Dvaip^ana. ( 18034) The Supreme Self (paramdtman) of 
Samkhya-yoga takes the name of Mahapurusha, — or the Great Male, — by his own act. From Him 
is sprang the indiscrete Pradhana®®. (13036) From the Indiscrete, who is tsvara, was produced, 
in order to the creation of the world, the Discrete, — Aniruddha, who is known among men as 


61 They threw him into a well, in order to get hia property. Not very saintly conduct. 

62 Hamsa is the fourteenth in the modern bho^ti-cult list of twenty -four incarnations. The BMgavata 

calls this incarnation Ndrada. 

63 Biahmii Was N^rada’s father. 


6* Asita D^vala, the ij^iishi of IX, v, 24, Note that he was also the Simeon of Buddhism, who took 

the young child Siddhtoa into his arms and blessed him. To the Buddhists he was an exemplary Eishi, though 
following heterodox rules. See Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 08. . » a 

65 In SSmkhya-y6ga also called ^ralcriti. 
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He wliose self is Intelligence (maJiat)^\ He is also Consciousness iahmhkdra), and beino* 
vested with discreteness lie created tbe Grandfather ( 4 5., Brahm^). From it also, in its 
capacity of conscionsness, are sprung the five grosser elements {maUbUta), earth, air/ ether, 
water, and light. Having created the grosser elements, he also formed those qualities ( (tui 
Eight beings were produced by the combination of the elements, (13040) 
Marichi, Aiigiras, Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasishtha, and Manu Svajaihbhuva (c/.12722 ). 
These are known as the eight Prakritis. From these eight was the whole universe born, while* 
Brahma formed the ^^bcIqSj sacrifices, <&g«, Rndra was born, having anger for his Self^® 
(rdshdtmaka), and himself created ten others, and these eleven are called 
males {puriishas) by production^®. All these ask Brahma for definitions of their respective 
duties. He takes them off to enquire from the indiscrete Great Male ( ), who 
dwells on the north shore of the Ocean of Milk (/. e., presumably, in the White Continent). 
( 18054) They engage in austerities, and after a thousand celestial years, the Adorable directs 
them to perform a sacrifice in His honour. They do so. (13065) Then the Adorable gives 
them the privilege of enjoying the fruits of sacrifices made by them ( this is action, pravritti) 
and of receiving a share of the sacrifices offered by men. Strengthened by these sacrifices they 
are to tend the worlds. So strengthened, they will strengthen Him. (18l'82) Different 
creatures are intended for different purposes, some for action {praoriiti ), some for inaction 
(^nivritW). (13075) Maiiclii and the others (Mann’s name omitted) will be teachers of the 
Veda^ and hence of action. ( 13079) The seven mind-born sons of Brahma : Sana, Sauatsnjata, 
Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatknmara, Kapila, and Sanatana, will be teachers of Samkhya-yoga, and 
apostles of inaction. They are foremost of those who know Yoga, and are skilled in the 
Sarhkhya philosophy {jndna')y ( Pradhana is ) that from which conscionsness (aham) is sprung, 
and, before (consciousness), intelligence (7nahaty^, indiscrete with its three constituents 
(gum ). Beyond Pradhana is that which is called Ksh^trajna, who is I Myself. This conscious- 
ness is the path of those who follow action, and is fraught with return. 

(13088) Descriptions of the four ages (guga). In the Kali age, when only a fourth 
part of righteousness ( dharma) will remain, (13095) ye are to go to places where the VMas^ 
sacrifices, austerities, truth, self-restraint, accompanied by mercy, still floniish. 

They all go away, except Brahma, to whom (13099) the Adorable shows Himself in the 
form of Aniruddha, with a horse’s head (7iay<a:s/rtt5), bearing the triple staff (tridarjda) and 
an ascetic’s pitcher (hama?7daJu)y and singing all the Vedas. He lays the burden of the world 
on Brahma, promising to become incarnate when necessary, and disappears. Brahma adopts 
himself the path of inaction, but ordains the path of action for others to give picturesqueness 
(chitratd) to the world. ( 13108) Yyasa’s song in praise of the Adorable. (13122 ) Benefits 
of hearing or reciting the above. 

343. JanamSjaya asks Vaisampayana the meaning of the names employed for the Adorable 
in Vyasa’s hymn. Vaisanipfiyana quotes the reply of K^sava (z. the incarnate Adorable) 
himself to a similar question put by Arjuna. 

66 Here, as in 13463 ff., the vyi^has Samkarshatia and Pradyiimna of the full list in 12904 ff. are omitted, and 
Aniruddha performs their functions as well as his own. This is expressly allowed by 13602. ifaliat is here the 
equivalent of the Bha:ravata ma?ias, or Intelligence, corresponding to the S^mkhya-Y6ga hiMM oumahat. The 
usual stages of evolution are ( 1 ) Samkarshana-FradTidnd ( or Fralciiti), thence (2 ) Pradyumna-lfGwa^, thence (3) 
AniTuddha“A??ttni7cdra, and thence (4) Brahma and the elements. But here X 1) Aniraddha-PrndTidna ^oduees 
Mahat ( i, e., Manas ) ; ( 2 ) Aniruddha-3/a7iat produces AharhMra ; and (3) Aniruddha-A7ia7iiMra produces Brahma. 

The word giiTj^a can hardly mean the gwia, or constituents, of Samkhya, for they are not subject to creation. 
They exist from eternity, even in Pradhana. P. 0. Roy interprets the word here as meaning the attributes of the 
elements. They were created, and then their attributes, and, though this again is not Btohya, he is evidently 
right. In this passage all mention of the S tohya fan-wdtras, or subtile elements, and of the ten organs of sense 
and mams, all of which are derived from consciousness, is omitted. 

See 13140 ff., below. Rudra was born from Nfir^yana’s wrath. _ ^ ^ , 

ViMra is the Sf ihkhya technical term for the production of BMU from Pradhana^ and so on. 

The meaning of the original is not clear, but this seems to be the sense . : 
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Tliere are many names of Me in tlie four Vedcis, Purdnas, Upanishccds, in astronomy also, 
in the in the Yoja-siistra, and in the Ayur-Veda. (13140) Salutation to 

iNarayana, who is the universe, devoid of constituents (guna ), and yet their self (^gimdtman). 
From His grace (^prasdda ) is sprung Brahma, and from His wrath (J^rodha ) is sprung Rudra. 
He is the source (^yoni') of everything movable and immovable. That which has eighteen, 
attributes (yu^}Ct') is Conscious Existence (^saitva It is the supreme Origin ( pralcriti) . 
the Self ( dtman ) of the worlds ( Ibka ). From it come all the changes of creation and 
absorption. It is austerities, the sacriBce, the sacrificer, the ancient Male ( FurusJia ), Viraj^a, 
As a male being it is Aniruddha. By His grace {prasdda) towards the wane of Brahma's night, 
Brahma was born in the lotus. Towards the wane of Brahmas day, Aniruddha became subject 
to anger {Icrodlidbislita), and Radra (Siva ) was born from his forehead. Thus, of these two 
great Vibiidlias^ one was born from his grace, and the other from his wrath. Under his 
directions, these two create and destroy in turn. Rudra, also called Kapardin, &c., is to be 
considered as having NarAyanafor his Self. Whoever worships him W'orships me. I am the 
Self of all worlds, and therefore I worship Rudra, as really my Self. If I did not worship Isana 
( i. Rudra ), no one would worship ray Self. The standard (pramdna ) which I set is followed 
everywhere. Standards are to he worshipped, and therefore I worship him. He who knows 
him knows Me and vice versd, Rudra and NarSyaaa are one being ( sattva ) divided into two. 
He alone can grant me a boon. Long ago I once adored him to gain the boon of a son^^. In 
doing so, I only adored myself. For there is no other deity whom Vishnu adores.” 

( 13161 ) There are four kinds of people who are faithful to me ( mama IhaTcta)^ The first 
and best are those that are devoted to one god {ehdntin ), i. to me alone. The remaining 
three include those who do good works for the sake of their fruits. 

(13167) Explanation of the names H^rayana, Vasud^va, Damodara, Prisnigarbha, 
K^sava, G6tama, Hrishikesa. The explanation of the name Yasud^va is (13169) “ As the 
sun with its rays, I cover the w'hole world, and am called VasudSva because I am the one that 
dwells above (adhivdsa) all creatures.” (18186) [Commencement of the explanation of 
the name Hrlshik6sa. Agni and SQma have a common source ( ybai) J, 

344. The Adorable explains to Arjuna why Agni and Soma have a common source. He 
first relates an ancient story sprung from the energy ( tejas ) of His Self. When at the end 
of four thousand ages {yuga^ there occurs a universal dissolution ; when everything merges 
in the Indiscrete ; when there is a blank inertia ( or darkness, without light or earth 

or air ; when the world is one sea of water and is known as ‘ JBmhma-bhuta^^ vrichout 
a second; when there is not night or day ; when nothing exists or does not exist ; when there 
is neither Discrete nor Indiscrete; then the eternal Male (^Furusha), the immutable Hari 


'*'1 Saiha, -wMoh is itself one of the three gunas of the SAihkhya FradhAna, has itself, as here stated, eighteen 
gficrL as, which here mean ‘attributes’ or ‘properties.* A list of these 18 of sattva is given on p. 215 of 

Professor Garbe’s Die Sdmlchya Philoso^hie. A slightly different list is given in Nllakanfeha’s commentary to this 
passage, vis, ; — 

PHUJi prdMsyam udrSki^ laghutd s^ilcham eva c7ia 

aTcdrjgmyam asaiUramhTiah sathUshafy sraddadhdnaid 

’ksliamd dhT-t'r ahimsd cTia saucham akrOdha Sva cka 

drjavam samaid satyam anasdyd tathai ’va cha 

Iti tat-iad‘gun6x>dd}iih ^Hty-ddi-iaHiti^ hhavaii *ti gama-ndma’^nirvachanam. 

In xii, 11623 ff. there is another list of the guy,as of sattva, but giving 31 not 18. Cf. Hopkins, 

I'he Great of India, pp. 119, 120. 

T2 Here Prakriti or PradhAua is apparently equated with the Adorable, from whom it proceeds. The whole 
passage seems to mean that Aniruddha. as descended both from the Adorable, and from Prakriti, represents them 
both. Regarding the identification of Purnsha with Prakriti or PradhAna, cf note to 1B7S2, below. 

T5 All this glorification of Siva is evidently an insertion by the writer of the latest additions to the epio ( what 
Hopkins calls the ‘ pseudo-epic,’ ) in which no* god is equal to ^iva. So also the concluding part of the next 
(idhydya. Cf, Hopkins, Great p. 184, 

■f* Jawa? here mean? Prakriti^ See note to 13463, below. 
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becomes revealed from the inertia ( or darkness, tama^ ), which is endowed with the constituent 
of Mi%ana ( mniyanagiiyUraja ), immortal, without senses, inconceivable, without oric^in, 
true, merciful, with a mark upon his forehead, impelling in various manners, without hlte' 
death, decay, or form, all-pervading, maker of all things.75 (Reference to Big-Veda, X, cix,l.) 
Then, on the revealing of this Male ( Piz^-usha ), sprung from tcunas, having Brahma (neat.) 
Sfor his source (gom ), namely on the revealing of BrahmA ( masc. ), the Male°( Puruska ), being 
desirous to create offspring, created Agni and Soma from his two eyes. Description of the deity 
of Agni. Description of Brahmanas and their powers^ Stories of several Bishis. 

(13224) Agni and Soma are regarded as the joy (harsha) of the universe. Hence I am 
called ElrishikSsa. Continuation of the explanation of the names in Yyasa’s hymn. Bitadha- 
man, Sipivishta, Aja, Satya ( 13235-7 ) Sattvata (sic) (because I am full of sattoa), Krishna 
(because I plough, hfishdm, the earth, and am of dark ( /cj-Mna ) complexion ), Vaikuntha, 
Achyuta, Adhokshaja, Ghritarchis, Tridhatu, Yrisha. Vrishakapi, Anadi, Amadhya, Ananta, 
Suchisravas, EkAsriiiga, Trikaknd, Viriaoha, ( 18254 ) Kapila ( by the followers of Samkhya)[ 
(13255) Hiranyagarbha ( by the followers of Y6ga, c/. 13703 ), the four different YUas 
Dharmaja, ISTai^a and Xarayana, Khaiidaparasu. Legend of the origin of the last name and of 
the battle between Biidra and Nara’-Xarayana. Brahma intervenes and pacifies Budra, who 
acknowledges Hari’s superiority. Hari addresses Budra after the reconciliation. (13293) : — - 
'^‘He that knows Thee, knows Me; He that follows Thee, follows Me ; There is no difference 
between us two.” I have now told this story. ( 13300 ) Budra is the deity sprung from my 
wrath (krSdha ). End of the Adorable^s speech. 

345, Sufca relates to Saunaka, V aisampayana's account to Janam^jaya of Xarada’s adven^ 
tures after seeing ETirayana. ( 13314) Narada goes to Badari and there meets theBishis Xara 
and NArayaiia. He tells them whafc he has seen in the White Continent. ( 13358 ) Bhagavat 
the Adorable, is dear to Bhagavatas. ( 13370) I ant here under Hari’s instructions, and shall in 
future dwell with you two, 

346. Nara and XArEyana address H^rada. He is highly honoured by having been 

permitted to see the Lord ( Prabhu ). Not even BrahmA has seen Him*. “ No one is more dear 
to Him than His bhahtas, and therefore He showed Himself to thee. We two are the only ones 
who have access to the place where He performs austerities. ( 13376 ) From Him springs 
mercy (kskamd), which is connected with the earth; savour (msa) attached to water; 
heat (tejas) attached to the sun ; tangibility ) attached to the air (vdgu) ; audibility 

(^kahda ) attached to the ether (dhdsa ) ; and mind ( manas ) which is attached to the moon. 
That plaoe^ where He dwells, with Wisdom ( vidyd^ cL 12935 and 13467 ) for His companion 
is named by the Veda ‘ Sat,’ the existing, the productive cause of things created ( bhuta 

( 13383 ) The perfect who are free from actions, whether good or bad (punya-pdpa-viiparjita ), go 
thither. They first enter the sun (dUtya) as the door. There their bodies are consumed and 
they become atomic entities (paramdnubhita). Thence they enter that God (name not 
mentioned^® ), and then, freed from him, they stand in the body ( tann ) of Aniruddha. Then 
having become mental entities (manobh'dta) they enter Pradyumna. Freed from Pradynmna., 
.the best Brahmanas ( viprapravara ) and SAihkhyas, with the Bhagavatas, enter Samkarshana 
who is living soul (i%va ). Thence, void of the three constituents (traigu^a-Un%), they instantly 
enter the Supreme Self (paramdtman), the Kshetrajna, Himself without constituents, (13388)., 
who is VasudSva, the abode of all things ( sarvdvdsa )» We were born in the house of Dharma, 
and live here to hail the various manifestations of the deity in the three worlds.” (13397 ), 
Narada remains with Nara and Narayana for a thousand celestial years. 

347. Origin of the oblations to the pitris explained in a conversation between Narada 
•and Narayaiia, the elder of the two sons of Dharma. 

Here we leave the SAmkhya-y6ga, and find onrselves among the Brahmi speculations of the V^anisliads. 

P. 0. Boy says he is N Ay apa, which is impossible. I consider that it refers simply to the Snn. Being 
consumed they enter him as the door. 
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348. I have told you the word of Narayaiia as it was spoken to Narada, and as I heard 
it from Vyasa. It ^Yas obtained by N'lrada from Narayaaa Himself. It has once before 
been concisely told in the Barigtids {i. <3., the Bliagaoad Gitd). (13441) The Sauti tells 
'Baunaka that he has now told him the story {dkhydiia) entitled the Bdntyarnija, Praise of 
Nilrayana by the Sauti, and list of His attributes. He is ... . ( 18447) the Witness, 

of the Worlds ( loha-slhsliin ) ( cf. 13748 ), the Unborn ( aja ), the Male (Purusha ), the Ancient 

One i^Piird^a) He is adored with tlieir understanding {buddJU) by the 

Samkhya-jogins. 

349. ‘Saunaka asks why the Adoi’able appeared to Brahma with a horse’s head ( liaya-Mras ), 
(see 13002 in Adbguyti 34*2). The Suta tells how Vaisampayana explained the point to 
Janame’iaya, (134G2) Desoriptiou of the dissolution of things. The earth (dJiarani), 
becomes absorbed ( Wia ) into water ( dpas ), the water into light {jyoHs)^ light into air ( vdyu), 
air into ether ( cihdsa), ether into intelligence ( inanas ), intelligence into the Discrete ( vyakta )^ 
the Discrete into the Indiscrete (^avyahta), the Indiscrete into the Male ( purusha)^ and the 
Male {pinhs ) into the All ( sarva Then the All become only inertia ( tamas ). Inertia is in 

its essence primevally immortal ( From it was sprung (^saihbhuta} Brahma 

(neut, ). It had for its aim the conception of a universe, and so took a form evolved from the 
iJilale (paicrusJiim tanxmi), (134t)6). As a male, this form is called Anirudclha, and, as a 
neuter, it is also called Pradlnaiia.^^ It is indiscrete and possesses the three constituents {gunci}. 
Tie is the deity with W isdorn (iZc/y^Z, cf, 12935 and 13382) for his companion. Visbvaksena, Hari, 
the Lord (^prabhu). He became subject to Yoga-sleep, and lay upon the waters only. There 
he meditated upon creation, and while meditating remembered intelligence ( imhat ),79' which 
\\as his own self {dtmaguna, cf. 1303(>), and from it was born consciousness (ahamhclra'), 
which is Brahma, also called Hirauyagarbha, sprung from Ainruddha in a lotus. Seated upon 
the lotus he saw the universe consisting of nothing but water. Adopting the constituent of 
Conscious Existence (^saltca^y as Parameshthin (s/o), he began to create the elements 
( bhulagana), Naniyana had also created (Jmta) two drops of wa:ter on the leaf of the lotus. 
One became Madhu, born of the constituent of inertia ( Za/nas ). The other became Kaitabha, 
born of energy ). They watch Brahma seated on the lotus and emitting {srijan') the 

four Vedas. They seize the Vedas, and carry them off to the bottom of the Ocean. so Brahma 

appeals to the Lord ( Isdna ), called Hari. ( 134BG ) Brahma’s hymn. . . . ( 13487 ) 

Thou art the receptacle of Siimkhya-yoga. . Thou art the maker of the discrete and of the 
indiscrete . . . without source ( aybnija ). ( 13189 ) I was born from Thy grace ( prasdda ). 

Aly hi’st, or mental, birth was from Thee.s^ My second, ancient, birth Avas from Thine eye. 
My third from Thy mouth, my fourth from' Thine ear, my fifth from the nose ( nd^aiya ), my 
sixth from an egg, and this my seventh from a lotus. All these births w^ere from Thee. The 
Vedas are my eyes. They have been taken away, and I am blind, . . » . 

( 1340G) The Adorable Male (^Parusha) resolves to I’esciio the Vedas. He takes a form 
with the head of a horse ( hayPsiras ). ( 13507 ) In this form He finds the Vedas, and returns 

them to Brahma. (13520) He slays Madhu and Kai^bha. Aided by Hari, Bralimd creates 

the universe. ( 13524) Hari subsequently, on another occasion, ag'ain assumed the same form 
for the sake of the religion (^dharmi) of action (pravrittl, see Adhydya 342). The Horse’s 
Head is a primeval (^pa^ird^a) form. Benefits arising from the recitation of the sto'-y, 

' Tho Disorete is Aniriiddha of the single-iyUha system of evoltition. But it is Aniruddha in 

process of evolution, coaibined in thrn with Pradh&na, Mahat or Manets (Samkhya Buddhi), and Ah axhkura. 
Cf. 3 SOS'?, and note 65 thereon. 

Th's is, of course, onoemore another name for Prakriti. With tho reference to tamas, above, wo may note 
that this word is also used in Sdrhkhya as a synonym, or nthor epithet, of Prakrifci. See Garbe, JJie Sdthkhya 
Philoso'pliie, p. 205. 

76 Intelligence ( mahat or mams) is the second of the BhSgavata principles, and Consciousness {dhaihlidm) is 
the third. The evolution described here, with Aniruddha alone, is tho safne as that described in note 66^ aboye^ 
to 1S034 ff. 

so Compare the parallel account in Bhdjaiata Purdna, viii, 24. 

Aoeording to 13'559, below, this birth was fronj Naray ana’s moixth. 
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(13o28) VYhatever forms the deity assumes, He does so by His own ^owev {Uirvdnah 
svayam atmdnam dttnand ). He is the receptacle of the Vedas and of austerities. He is Yoga, 
Heis Samkhya, He is the foremost Brahma (neut. ), and the {mhhu) Hari . . T ! 

The religion, in which rebirth is impossible ( 2 . 6 ., nitjritti, see Adhydya 342), has Narayazia for 
its object, and so also theireligion, which has pmvritti for its distinguishing mark, has Nar^ana 
for its essence. Smell, the attribute of earth 5 taste, that of water ; touch, that of air ; sound 
that of ether ; mind ( manas ), of which the attribute is iudisoreteness ( avyaJctaguna- 
lahiham)', time ; Kirti, Sri, and Lakshmi ; Samkhya and Yoga ; all these have Narayana for 
their Selfs ( diman ). ( 13)37 ) As the Male ( Paruslia ) He is the Cause, and as Pradhana 

He is a^so the cause. . . , He, Hari Narayana is the one real principle ( tativa )S3. He 

K^sava, knows the thoughts of Brahm^, of the Rishis, of the Samkhyas, of the Yogins, of the 
Yatins who know themselves, but not they His. All acts performed in honour of the gods are 
really devoted to Yishnu. He is called VasudSva, the abode of all beings and actions ( sarva- 
hTmta-'kritd-vdsa^ cf. sarvd'odsa^ in 13388, above). 

350. Janam^jaya says: — The ordinary good man, free f both merit and demerit, 
reaches the Male ( PancsJia ), through the three stages ( of Aniruddha, Pradyumna, and 
Samkarshana ) ; but those who are monotheists, — devoted to one God ( Shdntin) reach the Male 
(Purusha) at once. To my mind the latter is the preferable religion. Who taught it first ? 

Yaisampayaiia says: — It was told by the Adorable Himself to Arjnna (z. 6., in the 
BJiagavad GUd ). As then stated it was difficult to understand. N^rada subsequently explained 
it to Krishna Dvaip^ana, who explained it to me. Narada^s account of the mode in which the 
religion was taught was as follows : — 

( 13559) When Brabmti. was mentally born from Ndraya^a’s mouth®^, the latter imparted 
it to the Vaikhanasas, who drank foam, and they to S6ma, and then it disappeared. 

( 13562 ) At the second birth of BrahmS., from N^r^yana’s eye, Brahm^ received it from 
S6ma and gave it to Rudra, who, in the Krita age, gave it to the VMakhilya Rishis, Then it 
again disappeared. 

*2 Vihhu, as a Bhagavata teohnioal term, means ‘infinite,* as opposed to anu, ‘ finite.’ The word here possibly 
means ‘ a developed, or secondary, form of the Adorable.’ According to tbe BhAgavatas, the Supreme Deity exists 
in five dijBPecent forma. 

1. The first is that of the Adorable Himself, the Bhagavat, in this connexion styled ‘ParAtpara’ or ‘The 
Supreme.’ 

2. The second consists of the four -uyLliias or evolved forms of the Adorable, uii?,, YAsud^va, Samkarshana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, dealt with at length in the Nfirdyanlya. 

3. The third is that of a Yibhava, or seoondary form of the Deity. There are five kinds of vihhavas via 

(a) A Pdrria Avatdra, or complete iuoarnation, such as that of B&ma, Krishna* or the Man-lion. 

(If) An AriiSa Avatdra, or major Partial Incarnation, in which only a portion of the Deity became 
incarnate, such as those of the Pish, the Tortoise, the Dwarf, or Kapila. 

(c) A Raid Avatdra^ or minor Partial Inoarnation, in which the Deity is not present to so great an extent 
as in the preceding. Such is Para^u-EAma, who, in the AnugitA, is not referred to as an inoarnation at all. 
It will be remembered that he was a BrAhmana, who was conquered by EAma, a Kshatriya inoarnation. 

(d) A BaJctl Avatdm, or an Incarnation in Might, such as those of the Adorable as Siva or BrahmA 
who, according to BhAgavata theology were but forms of Him. 

(e) A Vihhdti Avatdra (Inoarnation of Power) or Kdrya Avatdra ( Incarnation for a Purpose ). This 
is a temporary or occasional manifestation, such as that of the Adorable as Mdhinl at the churning of the ocean. 
Every BhAgavata who preaches the doctrines of his religion is, for the time being, a VibhUti Avatdra, 

4. The fourth form in which the Supreme Deity exists is that of the Antary dmin or ‘ Inward Eestrainer,* i, e 
the God in the soul of every animate being. 

5. The fifth and last form is that of an AroJid Avatdra, or Inoarnation for Worship, i, e., the Deity inherent in 
every idol or other representation of God. An idol is merely a mdrti, or image, till it is solemnly consecrated 
{pTotishthita ) according to the rules laid down in the JSfdrada Panohardtra. It is then no longer a mdfti, or image, 
but is an Archd Avatdra, 

For most of the above, I am indebted to Sr! SitArAma-^araua BhagawAn PrasAda, the esteemed editor and 
translator of the Bhakta-mAla. 

83' Tativa is the name given to the Twenty-dve SAmkhya principles, to which reference has freqnently 
been made, via-, Nature ( prah^Hi or fradhdna). Intelligence ( huddhi or mahat ), Consciousness {ahayhhdra ), Mind 
(wanas), the ten Organs of Sense and Action {indriya), the five Subtile Elements { ), the five Grosser 
Elements audthe Soul ( purasTia, dtman), lathe thoistio Ydga, the last is deified into the 

Universal Soul, or God. 

8* nr 134R2* above. 
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( 13565;) At the third birth of Brahma, from Narayanans voice, N^rayana Himself gave it to 
the Bishi Snparna, who recited it three times a day. Hence it is called Trisanparna. Suparna 
gave it to Vayu, who gave it to the Bishis, who ate the residues of oblations. They gave it to 
the Ocean ( maMcladhi), and then it disappeared again and became merged in Nar^ana. 

( 13571 ) At the nest birth of Brahma, from Nar^yana’s ear, Narayana ordered Brahm^ 
to receive the religion under the name of Sasvata, and by its means to create and arrange the 
Krita age. Brahma received the religion, with its mysteries, its abstracts ( samgraha ) and its 
dranydka^ as it issued from the mouth of Nar^ana. He then created the worlds. The first 
age was the Krita age, which was auspicious, inasmuch as the Sattvata (sic) religion was 
established and pervaded the worlds. Brahma taught it to Manu Svarochisha, who taught his 
son Sahkhapada, who taught his son Suvarnabha. When the Tr^ta age came, it again 
disappeared. 

(13585) In the birth of Brahma from (Nar^ana’s) nose (ndsatye janmani), Hari 
Narayana recited it Himself to Brahm^,who taught it to Sanatkumara, who taught it to Virana, 
the PrajS-pati, in the Krita age, who taught it to Raibhya, who taught it to his son Knkshi. It 
then disappeared* 

( 13590 ) In the next birth of Brahma, from an egg born of Hari, Brahm^ received it 
from Narayana’s mouth and communicated it to the Barhishad Munis, they to a Brahmana 
(dvija) conversant with the Jyishtha Sdman and with the Veddnta, whose name was Jy^shtha 
who gave it to King Avikalpana. It then disappeared. 

(13594) At the seventh birth of Brahma, that from the lotus^^, Narayana taught it to 
Brahm^, who taught it to Daksha, who taught it to the eldest son of his daughter, Aditya? 
who was older than Savitri, and from whom Yivasvat received it. In the beginning of the 
TrSta age Yivasvat gave it to Mann, who gave it to his son Ikshvaku, by whom it was spread 
abroad over the earth. At the dissolution of the universe, it will again go to N^r%ana. 

( 13599 ) This, which is the religion of Yatins, bas been already compendiously told in 
the Harigtids ( i, <3., in the Bhagavad Gitd ). Narada got it with its mysteries and abstracts 
from Narayana Himself. It is difficult of comprehension and performance, and is always 
maintained by Sattvatas (sic), 

(13602) By some Hari is worshipped under one manifestation (vyuha) ( 2 .<?., Anirnddha 
cf. 13035 and 13466), by some under two (i, e., Aniruddha and Pradyumna), by some under 
three ( i. e,, Aniruddha, Pradyumna, and Samkarshana, cf. 12897 £P. ), and by some under four 
(i. e., Aniruddha, Pradyumna, Samkarshana, and Vasudeva, cf. 13752). Hari alone is the 
KhsStrajna, without egoism ( nirmama ) and without parts ( nishhala ). He is the Living Soul 
(jiva ) in all beings with attributes ( dharim-hhuia), transcending the five elements (hMtay^^ 
and He is intelligence ( manas ), setting in action the five senses ( indriya ). He is inactive and 
active, cause and effect, and, as the Male ( Purusha ), the Immutable, He sports according to 
His desire®?. Such is the religion of devotion to the one God ( eMntadharma ), as I heard it by 
the favour of my preceptor. It is hard to be understood by those of undisciplined self 
( ahriidiman ), and it is hard to find many men who are devoted to one ( iMntin ). My 
preceptor heard it from Narada. Those who are devoted to Narayana go to Him, who is the 
supreme Brahma®® who is white in colour, and brilliant as the moon. 

Janamejaya asks why different persons follow different religious practices. 

(13615) Yaisampayana explains that men’s natures differ. Some are subject to sattva 
( conscious existence ), others to tSJas ( energy ), and others to iamas ( inertia ). It is the nature of 
those of the first class that leads to emancipation. ( 13621 ) The religion of devotion to Narayana 
IS equal®® to Samkhya-yoga. He who follows it is endowed with, saUva beca use Hari looks upon 
r. e., the present * dispensation.* 

fij® elements of S4mihya: ether, air, fire, water, and earth. So the five seases are sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch. ® * 

Here we see the influence of the Brahmaist theory of IM, 

** Here we again see the influence of Brahmaism. 
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him. He is awakened {pratihaddha ) bj Hari lool^iiig upon him. Ho one can bo awakened by his 
own wnll.®® 

(] 36*23 ). When a man’s nature is mixed, and is subject to both rajas and tamas, 
he has pravritti ( the way ol works ) as his characteristic, and it is not Hari, but Brahma, who looks 
upon him.91 The deities an I Bishis themselves are certainly in a state sativa, but it is not sa^i^a 
in its subtile (siUshma ) form, and therefore they are still subject to change {vaiMHka ). 

Janam6jaya asks how a being thus subject to change can reach the supreme Male ( Purusha ). 
He also asks for further information regarding pravr%tU, 

Vaisarapayana explains: — The soul ( ) or twenty-fifth ( principle of the Samkhyas ), 
which is actionloss ( i. performs no works, good or bad), goes to the Male {Purusha)^ who is 
very subtile, who is endowed with the (twenty-five Samkhya ) principles {tattca-samyuhta),iindL 
with the throe letters ( a -f- -f ). The Sdifikhya-ybga, the V^das and Aranyakas, and the 
Paheharatra ( sic ) are mutually related and are really and only ope. This is the religion of those 
who are solely devoted ( chdiitin ) to Narayana alone. As waves issue from the ocean only to re-enter 
it again, so do these waves of the ocean of knowledge again re-enter Narayana. This is the 
Sattvata ( sic) redigiop, the immutable monotheistic ( ehdnia ) way of the white men and of Yatins. 
It was taught by Narada to Vyasa, my preceptor, and by Vyasa to me, Yyasa Mso taught 
Yudhishtlurfi. It is difficult to follow (^diikcliava ). Others become as much puzzled by it as you ; 
for Krishna alone is the teacher and the perplexer of the universe, its destroyer apd its cause. 

351. danairi^jaya asks ; — Are the Saihkhya-yCga, the Paheharatra {sic ), the V6da-Aranyaka 
separate courses of duty ( nisltiha ) or one course ? Also, explain yjramW. 

Vaisami)ayana ; — ( Episode of the story of the birth of the Vyasa, Krishna Dvaipayana, with an 
account of tho origin of the V6das, ) ( 13702 ) There are these five different philosophies, 

{jn,dna)^ t'ZK., Surnkbya, Yoga, Pahehardtra, VMa, ( «. 6., Y^da-Araiiyaka ), and Pasupata, 
Kapila declared the Suthkliya. Hirauyagarbha (r/. 18255 ), and no other man of old, was the teller 
(of Yoga), Aprmtni iitamas, also called Piachinagarhha, was the teacher of the Siva, 

tho Lord of Uma, Srikanfha, the son of Brahma, spake the Pasupata lore.®^ The Adorable, Himself 
is the konner ( votiri ) of the entire Pahehardtra ( sic ). In all these, according to the scriptures 
and philosoidiies of each, the Lord Nilrayana is the object of worship ( nishthd )• Those that know 
the Pailcharatra, who arc devoted to monotheism ( eJcdniahlidi'a ), enter Hari. I he Samkhya, Yoga, 
and Voias are primeval ( saiidtana ). In all, the worship is directed to Narayana. 

352. Janamejaya asks if there are many males (^piiruslias, i, e., souls) or only one. What is 
the source of all things P 

Yaisamijayana replies: — In the 02nnion of- the Saibkhya-yoga there are many males in the 
world. Nor do their followers admit that there is only one. Male. But inasmuch as one sole source 
{yoni) of the many m?»lcs is declared, therefore shall I describe that one Male ( FurusTia) who 
is above constituents (ffwndcUiilca) as the All- This Furiisha-siihia (Big Veda, X, 90 ) is celebrated 
in all tho as right ( nVa ) and true {satya). Treatises, with general rules and exceptions, 

have been declared by Rishis, beginning with Kapila, in their contemplation of the Highest Self 
( adhydtma),^‘^ but the doctrine of unity of the Male ( Furusfta ), which was declared by Yyasa, as 
he heard it exidained by Brahma to MahadSva, is what I now proceed to tell.^s ( 1373.7 ) There are 

00 Here we have the gorm of the ''cat'* or irresistible grace ” school of the Bhakti cult. The Deity 
is ropresentod as taking up tho soul of him who is to be saved, as a oat takes up its passive kitten, in. opposition to 
tho “ monkey or “ oo-operafcivo grace ’* school, which holds that the soul must cling to the Deity, as a young 
monkey clings to its mother. 

i. e., they have a happy future life, but when the fruits of their works are ejchausted they are liable 
to rebirth, 

oa It has been explained in the episode (18697) that Apantaratamas was born again as the Vydsa, Krishna 
Dvaipayana. Hopkins, Great 'E'p Ic, p. 97, note 3, suggests that it is possible that in mentioning Hiranyagarbha * and 
no other,’ tho verso is a refutation of tho claim of Patanjali to be author of the Y6ga system. 

99 For an account of the Pli^upata dootrines, see Oolebrooke, Essays, II, 430 ff. 

9* Cf. BJiajavad GUd, viii, 1. 

95 Hero, as Ilopkins, Great l23, 134, points out, we have the Samkhya doctrine of the plurality of souls 

proclaimed of old by Kapila, who is represented as the first of all the Rishis in time, and condemned in favour of 
the YOga doctrine of a Universal Soul or Kale ( Purusha) from whom the many souls ( purusha) of Sarhkbya take 
their rise. 
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many males {imnisUas') and one Male (PumsJia'), who is their source ( yoiii). If they become 
void of constituents ( nirguna ) they enter Him, the universal supreme Male ( Purusha ), who is 
Himself void of constituents.®^ 

353. Brahma continues his explanation commenced in 13737: — The universality and 
invisibility of the Male ( Purusha ). Without a body, yet dwelling in all bodies. Though dwelling, 
in bodies ( miira ) He is not affected by their acts. He is my inner self ( antardtman ) and thine. 
( 13743 ) He is the Witness of all who possess bodies ( dolia ) ( c/. 13447 ). He is incomprehensible. 

universe is His head. The universe is His arms. The universe is His feet, eyes, and nose, 
ONE He wanders at His will in the IcsMtras. Kshetra ( or ‘ field ’ ) means ‘ body ' ( sV?r« ). He 
knows all kshetras and their seed ( i. 6., actions ), whether it be good or bad, and therefore He 
"Whose very self is Yoga, is called the IPshetrajuat or * The Kenner of the Field, His not-goings 
and His goings are unknowable. ( 13746-47 ) I have studied His goings, in order, according to 
SamkhyaandaccordingtoToga, yeti know thorn not, but according to my knowledge I will tell 
thee of the primeval Male d Purusha ), of His oneness and of His greatness. He is recorded as 
the One Male ( Purusha), That primeval One bears the name of the Great Male ( Mahd-pumslia). 
Just as fire is one, but glares everywhere j just as the sun is one, but is the universal source of 
heat ; just as air is one, but blows everywhere ; just as the ocean is one, but is the source of all the 
waters ; so the Male ( Purusha ) is one, void of constituents, having for His form the Universe, 
By casting aside everything that has constituents, every act, whether good or bad, by abandoning 
truth and falsehood, so does a man become without constituents, and enter Him. He who, knowing 
the inconceivable, humbly contemplates the quadruple subtle entity ^7^ goes to that auspicious ]\Iale 
( Purusha ). ( 13753 ) Some learned men prefer to consider Him as the Supreme Self {Paramutman ) 
and others as the one Self, which is Self ( eMlmdnam dmunam ).®s According to the former opinion 
that Supreme Self is without constituents, and is to be known as Narayana, the All-Self ( sarvdtman ) 
the Male (^Purusha ). As the lotus-leaf is not affected by a drop of water, so He is not affected by 
the fruits of actions. But the other Self, the active self {harmdtman ) is confined by the bonds of 
salvation ( mdlcsJia^^) and also ( in the state of the Uhga sariia ) by the seveiiteenfold rope.^oo It is 
owing to (the existence of this lihga sartra ) that it is ( erroneously ) said that the Male ( Purusha ) 
is manifold. But ( there is only one, Who ) is the abode of the world-ordinances, the highest object 
of knowledge, the knower and the thing to be known, the thinker and the thing to be thought, the 
eater and the thing to be eaten .... (13758) the everlasting immutable Pradhdna, 

. , (Repetition of what has been said several times before) . , . ( 13762 ) The Male 

( ) in His four-fold manifestation sports^ ( ft ) as lie wishes, He is the Adorable 
instructed by His own knowledge. 

In this manner have I taught you, as is told in the Samkhya philosophy ( jTidna ) and also in 
the Y6ga.2 


96 Here the alleg-ed Ydga is getting mixed np witli Brahmaism, 

Anirnddlia, Pradyumna, Samkarshaiia, and V^sudfeva. 

s® This is the translation preferred by Hopkins, Great Ppic, p. 143, note 1. The two systems contrasted are 
T6ga and Brahmaism. The author here holds to the first. The commentator makes dimAnam refer to Samkhya, 
and 6Jcatm6Lnam to Brahmaism. 

98 Hopkins, Great MyiOj p. 167, suggests that we should read mOhai instead of mdJcsha^ * confined by the bonds 
of delusion This gives much better sense. 

180 In Samkhya, karm&tman is the epithet applied to dhamJcdra, or consciousness, when in a stato of production, 
w^hether of mind (manas), of the senses {indriya), or of the subtile elements Lianmdtra), See Garbe, Pie 
MihJcJiya Philosophies p. 2‘49. 

According to the SdjhMiya-pravacha^ia'hhdsliya on SUltra, III, 9, which quotes the present passage with approval 
the reference here is to the Uhga-sartra, personality or character, as distinct from the soul ( purusha). This lihga, 
hartra is made up of seventeen constituents, viz., the mind, the ten senses, and the five subtile elements, together 
with hitddTii and aTiaw&dr^ counted together as one. KarmOAmanie therefore here .equivalent to the hhga-^artra. 
It is this personality or character which accompanies the soul and leads it wandering through transmigrations. 
Not till the soul is freed from it does it obtain rnCksha, ‘release, ’ 

1 Again a reference to the Brahmaiat lUd, 

2 As Hopkins, Great p. 125, justly remarks, a great deal of what has been said is not Safiikbya-yoga 
at all. Por instance the identification of Pradhdna with Purushat as here and elsewhere in the Nar^yai^iiya, is 
radically opposed to S^lmkhya-y6ga dualism.^ 
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A Baker’s Dozen of Catches, from the Jhang 
District, Pailjab, hy M.Longworth Dames, 

I 0. S 174 

Abdagases, Parthian, k. *•« 2/ 

obMgiri 333 

AbePs and Cain’s offerings ... ... 376 n 

Abhidharnia, Abhidhamma, Buddbist trans- 
cendental doctrinal works. 3 n., 9, 10 n ; 13 ; 276 
Abhimanamerti, aZto of Eajasimha II ... 197 

Abram^s offering of Isaac ... ... ... 158 

Absalom’s tomb... 156 

Abn’l-Fazal, author of the AtYi-Ahlavi ... 342 

dcdryo,f director of conscience 89 and n, 

Acelakas, naked ascetics 11 n. 

Aceldama ... ... ... ... ... 156 

dchdryd-hhimdna-y^ga, fifth 'iiiniya 256 

acliyuta, the Imperishable 259 ; 381 

cicinna, a Buddhist practice, 81, 88 ; Acipia- 

ka^ia ... 89 ; 90 n 105 

Actium, battle of 71 

Acts of St. Thomas, date of 48; 62 

Adam’s head, stone where it was found ... 158 
Adam’s Peak, Samantakutam or SamaneEi, 

etc 235 n. 

Adam expedition to Tibet 189 

adasaka nUtdnnai a fringelcss mat, 81, 88, 95 f 100 
Addanki, in Ongole Tdluk, Nellove, fragment 

of inscription at 353 n. 

addlhUiagamana, a Buddhist rule ... 94 

adhishfJiita, consecrated 91 

adhiiisdtii and adhdtiydiii, words occurring 
in Efipndtli and Brahmagiri Edicts, 347 f ; 

350 11. 

Adhokshaja 381 

Adhydtma = Vasnd6va =Nariiyana ... 373 f., 385 
Adhydtma Rdmdyana, and the Tapogiri mt. 203 

adigarSf officers... 240 

Adi Kola, or Boar Incarnation 206 

Aditya, daughter of Daksha.#. 384 

ddiiya^the sun ... 381 

Aditya I., Chela k., conquered Aparajita 354 

Aditya Karikdla killed Vii*a Pandyan ... 239 

adiyak See Atikals ... 335 

Adiyaman, Cbola viceroy of Talakad— 229, 240 

Adiyamiln, a Cliera chief 243 

Adiyaman Neduman Anji, k., patron of 

Avvaiyar 229 f., 237 

Afghanistan, coins found in 25; and the So 
or Sek, 26 ; under Kadphises I, 54 ; and 
Kanishka, 60 ; 70 ; Parthian attack on, 74; 
and the Mughals 211 


Afghans, or Pakhtu, 79; beseiged Peshawar 
in 1627 ... ,,, 

Afzalpur, vil. near Mandasor ... 109 

agapporul, (Tamd), meaning of 193 

Agastya, a sage 202 f. 

Agathokles, Greek prince, coins of 26 

Agatis, the four vices ... 2 n, 

Ag^nor, father of Peithon ... ... 25 

Aggalapura, c S3 

Aggaparaju, Bana, k, ... 354 

Agni, g. of fire 202 and n. ; 330 f. 

Agnioiitra the Snnga, emp, of N. laidia, 

^ate 69 

aliamkdra, consciousness, 261 ; 373 and n. ; 

377 and n. ; 379, 382 and n. ; 333 n. ; 386 ii. 
Tamil miscellany ... ...2*29; 238 

old name of Ramnagar ... 38 

ALinposh, Stupa near Jallalabad, coins found 

in 41 

Ahmad Malik, minister to Hasan Kl^^n ... 190 

Ahoganga, mt S2 

Ahurns 360 

Aibak, Kutb-ud-din Ibak 145 

AignTiimmij a collection of Tamil works ... 230 

Aiiui’‘Akhar2, ihe^ 149 n.; 151 n,; and the 

Bakaera ... 342 

Aitar4ija*Brdhmanaf a work which mentions 

the Andliras 281 

Aja 381 f. 

AjacISva, minister to k. Parmar ... ... 145 

Ajanta picture 24 

Agatasatru, k. of Magadha, and the Licchavi, 

79 ; 342 

AjtUasatru of Kasi, an Outland Eshattriya .. 251 
Ajaygarli, Ohandel Port, inscrips, from, 119, 

121, 123,— 1-26; 129 f.; 132, 134 ff. 

Ajita, a Buddhist monk 85 

Ajitanafch, Jain image, at Mahob^ 120 

Ajivaka, perhaps a Jainaseot, 2 ; and Asoka... 343 
Ajmere, under Hu vishka, 60; under Casfana, 

73 ; and k. Jaipal 140 f . 

Akal Bir, son of the Rajfi of Nahan 299 

dMUka, aMlika 106 

Aka Puduv^l Mfithathu, a PuduvM snbdivi- 

sion» 338 

Akbar, Emp., 32 ; in Paujab legends, 149, 

150 and n.; 174 ; in whose reign tobacco 
was introduced into India, 210 ; visited the 

Sarndth ruins .278 

aZbi, a rebel ..,75n. 

Akrdra, a Yoga devotee 257 n. 

Alucliahs aleiujQSf a silk cloth 207 and n« 
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AlagainadUj iin-idenlifitd place, connected 
-witli Nandippottarasar 
AUgapuri, vil in Pudukkotfcai State... ••• 

Alagar- k'llamhagamj tlie, a Tamil work ••• 
Alangcidn, Alavilyi, gf. V. 

‘ Ala-u-ddin Khilji, and the Mandasor fort... 
Aiavaj or Madura 

Alavayi or AlangadUj Mi^ngadu ... ••• 

AU Vikas, a Buddhist sect ... 

Alawayi, in Travancore, Mangadu ••• 

Alberuni, on the Laukika era, 28 and n. ; and 
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236 
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191 

236 

105 

232 


other eras, 3*2 ; and Kanishka, 41 ; and the 

Shahiya Kings, 42 ; on India 131 

alejayes^ allijaes. See aldchah ... 267 n. 

Alo'^ander the Great, his Indian dominions, 

25; in Sogdiana, 79 ; 140; 17S ; legendary 
ancestor of the Hakims, 209 ; 343 ; 344 and n. 
Alexander, k. of Epirus, Alikasandare ... 343 

Alexander Severus, Emp. of Rome ... ... 74 

Alha, a Mahoba hero ... ... ... ••• 1<15 

All Mardan Khan, minister under Shah 
Jahan ... ... ... ... ... 154 

Ail Mir, Baltik., conquered k. ’a Jam-dhyang- 

rnam-rgyal 188 

Aliverdi Kh^n, Moghul governor ... ... 61 

Allahabad, formerly part of Biindelkhand, 

130 ; or Pray%a 142 

Allahabad Prasasti of Saniudra Gupta, 39 ; 42; 

74; recoi’ds a Gnpta-Licchavi alliance, 79 ; 
mentions V^hgi ... ... ... 201 n. 

Alleppo, tn 161 n. ; 162 f., 165 f. 

allom, E. I. Co.’s tirade in, 227 ; 284 ; 286 fF., 290 
Alphabet, Indian, the earliest known ... 345 

Alptigin, Amir, occupied Ghazni 139 

‘Altamsh,’ Shams-ud-dtn Muhammad Ijal- 

timsh ... ... 145 

ArXJtbi, Historian, on Mahradd of Ghazni’s 

sixth invasion ...141 ; 142 n. 

Aluva, chief, perhaps a Naga 352 and n, 

Alvar Tiruinahgai, aYaishnava, and Mallai 

171 n, 

Amadhya ... 0M «.« ••• 381 

G'ni/oilciko/^ fruit ••• ... ... ••• 109 

Amaravati, riv. ... 242 

Amaravati pillar inscrip., 201 ; 281 ; Burgess’ 

Buddhist Si'u^as of 281 n. ; 282 n. 

Ama,rgarh, in the Dakkan 151; 154 

Amar Singh, R§,ja, ruler of Amargarh, a 

story of 151 ff. 

amathita, unchurned milk ... 81, 88, 94, 99 f. 


Amhadeva-Maharaja, a Kakatiya feudatory 

chief 357 

Amb^la Tank, in which is a Sun tern* 

pie 203 n.; 204 f. 

Ambalavasis, subgroup of the Antarallas of 
Malabar 334 1; 333 


Ambapali, a Licchavi courtezan 


... 79 

Ambarisha, a Bhagavata Kshattriya 

.. 

252 n. 

ameretat, a beverage 


... 360 

America, the home of tobacco... 

.. 

... 210 

Amir Khan, Sdbahdar of K^bul 

,, 

... 174 

Amit5bha, a Buddha ... 


179 

Amma I, ChSlnkya k 


... 353 

athsa^ an eternal part ... 


... 260 

.^mQr, dist. ... ... ••• 

•• 

229,236 

AnMi ... 


... 331 

Anamalai inscrip of Parantaka 


... 197 

Anaiida, Buddhist monk, 2 ff. ; Anamda, 65; 


84 and n. ; 85 ; 94 n. ; 99 n. 
Anandatirtha, or Madhvachdrya, and Sam- 


kara ... •*. ... ... ... 2o8 & n. 

Anandpal, son of Jaipal, and Mahmdd of 

Ghazni 140 n., 141 

ananta, the Endless ... 259,331 

Ancient History of Nellore District, by V. 
Venkayya, M. A , Rai Bahadur — Linguis- 
tic Value of the Nellore Inscriptions, 

199 f. ; Pancity of Early Inscriptions, 201 ; 

The Early Period, 281 ; The Pallavas, 282 ; 
Pallava Kings of the Sanskrit - Charters, 

283 ; Pallava Expansion in the Tamil 
Country, 351; Gahga-Pullavas in the Nel- 
loi’e District; The Eastern Chalukyas of 
V^hgi in the Northern Portion of Nellore, 

362 1 ; Oholas in the Southern, Paucity of 
Early Records in the South, 354; Kulot- 
tuhga I. and his successors, 355; Later 

History of Nellore 356f. 

Andhra, inscrips., 43; Empire, decay of, 61; 
dynasty of N. India, 71; coins, 1 80 ; or 
fealivahana dynasty, subject to the Maur- 
yas, 281 & n.; in the Telugu country, 282 

and n.; and Nellore 351 and n. 

Andhrahhritya, or Satavahana inscrips. 45 ; 

242 n. 

Androcottus, for Chandragupta ... ... 343 

Angasi, Bdndd Dist., inscrip, from 118 

Ahgiras, a Rishi 375 and n. ; 379 

Anglo Indian Worthies, Some, of the Seven- 
teenth Century, by Lavinia M. Anstey. 

No, III — Ambrose Salisbury, 213 ff,; 263 ff., 

284ff.,309 ff. 

Anhilwara, W. GujaiAt.. 144 

Ani, a band of soldiers ... ...75 n. 

Animchdrij probably post of private secre- 
tary ••• ••• ... ... ••• 75 

aniruddha, conditioned spirit 261 

Aniruddha, son of Pradyumna 373 and n.; 

377 ff.; Haii 384 ; 386 n. 

aniyatas, the two undetermined offences ••• 4. 

Anjana, Eetzana epoch «•« 350 

anjana, unguents ••• 91 
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Anjan^ya, Hanuman ... 206 

AnkS. Pir, Muhammadan saint, tomb of ... 109 

Ankar, i*evenue in kind !75 

Anna, St., sepulchre of/ etc. ... ...157 

Annas, palace of 157 

Antarallas of Malabar, The, by N. Subbar ay a 
Iyer .*• ••• ... ••• ... 334 iff, 

Antarvidi, Doab 144 

Antigonus, Gonatas k. of Macedon, the 

Antikina of Asoka’s Edict 343 

Antigonus, Satrap of Phrygia 25 

Antimakhos, Greek prince, coins of 26 

Antiochus Theos, k. of Syria, the Antiyoka 
of Asoka’s Edict • •• ••• ••• 343 

Antiokhos the Great, invaded India . 25 

Antiokhos Soter ••• ... 25 

Antiokhos Theos ... ... ... ... 25 

Antoninus Pius, Emp, of Rome, date of ... 73 

Anulomaj^s, subdivision of the Ambala- 

vl-sis 335 f. 

Anuruddha, Buddhist monk 3 n. 

Apantaratamas, or Prachinagarbha, teach- 
er of the Vedas ••• ... ...^ 385 & n, 

Apar^jita, Gahga-Pallava k., conqured Aditya 
I, ••• ... ... ... .*» 354 

Apastamba, a sage ... ... ... 89 ; 231 n. 

Apollodotos, ‘Conqueror’ of India ...27 ; 32 ; 54 
Apostles, in Gethsemane, 156; creed of ... 158 

Ara inscrips 46 ; 57 f . ; 64, 67, 73 

Arabs and R. Bell, 162 f . ; 165 f.; victorious 

over the Chinese 181 

Arachosia, co. ... ««• ... ... 249 

Aramaiti, goddess ••• 360 

Iranyakahhiksus, a class of Buddhist monks, 

100 and n., 101, 103 
Arayam, cap. of the Iruhgov^l family ... 230 
Ardeshir-babekan, founder of the Sassanian 

dynasty in Persia 74 

arhattva, sanctity ... 10 n., 11 f. 

Aria, or Herat, colony from Nisibis planted 


27 

48 

69 

71 

71 


Arsakes, Parthian k 

Arsakid®, their coins and those of Gondo- 

phernes 

Artabanos II. of Parthia, dates 
Artabaiius III. of Parthia, 62 ; wars with 

Tiberius 

Artaus, satrap 

Aryan, civilization north of the Hindu Kush, 
extinction of, 69 ; army conq uered by 
Kedum Cheliyan, 236; 242; peoples in the 
Gangetic Valley, 251 ff. ; settlements ... 281 

Arzava, tablets from El Amarna Ill 

Asad Beg, author of Wakdya, on tobacco ... 210 
Asaf Khan, Muhammadan chief, and the Chan- 

146 

Asarva, ChandSUa queen 126, 128 

aaar«, juice of Bowers, etc 95 

asceticism, and the Mazda Creed 358 

Asha, Genias of righteousness ... 358 ff. 

ashono, the godly 359 

Ashtag’rahathil Adhyaninars, a Brahman 

section 

Ashtatirthas, in Ramtek 205 

Asia, 26; and tobacco 210 

Asita, a Hiudti, and the Bhagavata creed ... 254 

Asita-d4vala, a Rishi 374, 378 and n. 

Asoka,. Life of, 11 n. ; Edicts, readings in, 
19-24 ; and the Greeks in India, 25 ; death 
of, 69 ; Edicts and Inscriptions, 30 ; 60 ; 73 ; 
anew edition in preparation, 178 andn.; 
Pillar, Edict Y, 211; and Tamil powers, 

241 ; inscriptions ... 246 ; 278, f.; 281 and n,-; 

342 f. ; 345 ff. ; 350 and n. ; 371 

Aspavarma, subordinate to Azes 70 

dsrava, liquor made without decoction ...95n, 

Assaka, kingdom ... 82 n. 

Assam, Pragjyotisa 80 

assara, ‘ asr, Assara, Moorish call to prayers, 

161 and n.; or sdra^ldhahar 164 

Asvaghosha, Buddhist saint, and Kanishka 


in 

78 n. 


57: 

212 

Arik^sarin, Pardnkusa Maravarman, alias, 

Asvaghosha, called * king ’ in Sdrnathinscrips. 

27S 

Mdra^i, Pandya k 

197 

Asvaghosha, a Bdjan, probably .feudatory 


Arisil Kilai*, Tamil poet 

230 

chief under Huvishka 


60 

arida, liquor 

••• ... 95 n. 

Asvaghosha, subordinate k. of Benares 


73 

Arjan Gaur, chief, under Asoka 

153 f. 

aham^dha, sacrifice 


282 

Arjuna, Pandu hero 

... 379 f., 383 

Asvapati, Kshattriya k, of Kaikeya ... 


252 

Arjuna Kachchhapagh^ta, slew Rajyapala ... 123 

Asvatth^man, ancestor of the Pallavas 


239 

Arjunakas, followers of Krishna 

253 

Atikals, adiyal, subdivision of the Anulomaia 


Armagon, Arumugam, on the coast, north of 

Ambalav^sis 

335 fe. 

Madras^ a factory ... 

317 

Ating, vil. in Zangskar 


332 

Armenia and Rome * 

72 

Atisa, k. of Zangskar 


332 

Armenian kings in Nisibis 

78 n. 

Atiyoti, a fetoanthar caste 

• •• 

338 

Arnold, Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant 

... 226; 323 ff. 

atharki jeotds, inferior land 

... 

76 

Arrian, on the Nysaioi 

... 78 and n. 

Atmaklli’, in Nelloi’e Dist. inscrips, from. 


Arronnioa, St , for Veronica .*• 

157 

200; 351 ; 354 n. 

; 357 n* 
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Atri, a Bislii 375 H. ; 379 

Anrangzeb, k. of Delhi, in Paigtlb legends, 

154 if.} 243 } or Oram Zeab 296 

Augustan age of Tamil literature r.. ••• 228 

Augustus, his coins and those of Kadphises 

I„ 28; 33; in Syria 71 ; 249 

Australia, home of a species of tobacco ... 210 
Avalokitesvara, a Bodhisattava 1-79 


Avalokitesvara Khasarpana, Mahdbodhisattva, 

and N^garjuna ••• 207 

Ava^ii Barana:^^, a surname of Nandi... 1 72 f. 


Avani-Narayana-chaturvedimaisgalam, alias 

of Kavadippakkam ... 

... 

... 172 

Avanti, Kingdom, 82 and n. ; or Malava 

... 242 

avdsa ? convents... ... 

••• 

81, 100 

dvdsalcapjpa^ a Buddhist rule ... 

.*« 

88 f , 99 

Avatdras, five 

... 

383 n. 

Avesio, the •«* 


... 358 

Avikalpana, k 


... 384 

avindim, the Indestructible ... 

••5 

... 259 

avinaya, disorder ... ••• 

... 

... 82 

Avvaimalai, hill near Dharmapuri 

.** 

229 n. 

Avvaiyar, poetess, sister of Tiruva|]uvar 

228 ff. 

avyaHa, the Indiscrete 

« t • 

... 260 

Aya, Azes I 


... 64 

Ayodhya, and Rdma, 202; and Suryavamsi 

kings ... 


... 203 

Ayyapa, a hero 

... 

... 353 

Ayyapardju, name in the Dharmavaram in- 

scrip. ... ... ... ... 

... 

853 n. 

Azas, 47 ; II., nominal k, of the Paujab 

... 70 

Azes, Sok piince, 27 ; his titles 

... 

... 40 

Azes I, Aya, a Scythian prince 

... 

... 54 

Azes 11. ... ... ' 

... 54, 56 ; 62 

Azilises, Sok prince, 27 ; his titles 

... 

... 40 

Azilises, a Scythian k, 

... 

54; 70 

Baalam, Mr., and B. Bell 

• »« 

162 f. 

Babar, Emp 

»•* 

... 32 

hiihu, or Pawpa 


311, 313 

Babylon, and the Jews 156 ; 159 ; 

conquered 

by Persia, 341 ; and Seleucus Nioator 

... 344 

Bactria, lost to the Greeks, 25; Ta-hia, 26 

;32: 

53; and the Yue-chi, 69; reconquered by 

the Syrians ••• 

... 

... 73 

Bactrian Greeks, invaded India, 25; and the 

Ya e- chi, 32 ; in Sogdiana . . . 

... 

... 79 


B^dami Care inscrip, of the Ohalukya Man- 
galisa contains the earliest mention of the 


Saka era, 53 ; Vati»pi, ChMukya cap., des- 
troyed 243 or V§,t4pi, and the W. Cii^luk- 


yas 

... 352 

Badari., c*... ... ,,, 

... 381 

BadarMsrama, abode^of Mi4yana ... 

... 374 

haddha ... 

... 261 

Badohi Kanets ... 

... 78 


Bagdad, Bagdat, tn. ... ... 165 

Baghdri, Sighanpur-Bagh^ld, near Mahoba, 

inscrips, at 123; 129; 134 

Baghat, a Hill State 804 and n., 305 

Bagnilab, near Ara 58 

Bagnold, Mr., E I. Go’s, servant 327 

Bahadur Agh4, servant of Hasan Khan, k. of 

Kashmir 191 

Baha-ud-(lin, Malik, for Binae-ud-din ... 145 n. 

Bahrdm Kh‘l.n. a son of ZainuT-*abidin 189 

B^hdr plate insciips. and Dantivarman 172 f. 

Bahusrutiyas, a sect 81 n. 

Baijnath Prasasti inscrip,; earliest Laukika 

date 32 

Baii4garh, on the Betwa, a battlefield 145 n. 

Bairam Khan, fought at Panipat 32 

Bairat (Bhabra) Edict 1;345 

Bala, a friar 52 f., 56 

Balaji, Yishnu, niodexm temple in Ohimdr. 333 f . 
Balakum^ra, father of Kanaka and Yijaya, 

236 ; 241 

Balavarman, B^r Brahm, Chandel prince ... 136 
Balichh, income tax ... ... ... 75 

haliddUf offering at the Gh64a ceremony ... 334 
Balihri, Bilhari, in Jabalpur Dist. ... 132 and n. 

143, 144 and n; 

Ballad of the Hakims of Gujrdtinthe Panjab, 

by H. A. Bose 209 

Baltis, conquered by Tibet, 181 ; 187 ; in 
Kashmir ... ... ... ... ... 192 

Baltistdn, 189 ; Skardo, or Little Bhotta-land, 

191; independent in the 16th century ... 192 
Balu-mkhar insciip. and Khrisrong-lde btsan. 181 

Bamyian, in Persia 80 

Bam-Tik, variety of the Tibetan alphabet, 
probably connected with Bamyian... 80 

Ba:5xa, historian, his Harsha-Gharita^ 258 ; and 

Skandagupta’s nose 371 

BS;Ra, kings, subject to Nandi, 171 ; 173; con- 
quered by Parantaka 1 354 

hand-dJidVi bloodshed, plunder 75 n. 

b^nagar Naiks, Bawnacorrell Nawges, and 

Amb. Salisbury 310 andn. 

Ba-nan-da, a Sakyaputra 8n. 

Bandphar, Mahoba clan 145 

B^nd^, in Bundelkhand, 130; coin from ... 148 
Bangashat, or Upper and Lower Bangash, 

174; 211 n. 


Baniyas, a caste 131 

Banjara, caste, or Bundarees, 296 n; and 


human sacrifice 

... 334 n. 

Bannian men, merchants 

... 164 and n. 

Bantam, E. 1, Go’s, trade with 

... 269; 319 

B^patla ? Bafctapunde, 275 ; record from ... 355. 

hardtf wedding procession 

no 

Bar Brahm, Bdlavarnian 

136 
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mi 


Bar^l, vil. in Eath ^pdrgani^ 137 

Barliishad Munis 384 

BM, tn. sacked hy MalimM of Skamt ... 142 

Barigarli, Chancl^l fort 132 ; 136 

barn, an oath 77 and n. 

Barn^, riv, ... ... 279 1 

Barnali, in GugrtU 209 andn- 

Barnett’s, Prof., Bhagamd 'GUd ... 251 n. ; 261 
Bar o, in Gwalior, temple an ... ... ... 108 

Barsi tank, at Palira 136 

Barth, M. and the Buddhist mlo, 16, and n. ; 84*2 

hariojeold^ land held free of rent 76 

barto, grant free of revenne 76 

Pathilnia, Rajd of Ndrphr, 149 and n., 160 f. 
Battapunde, perhaps Bdpatla 275 j or Beat- 

tapunde 276 

Bates, Oapt. Dyer, and R. Bell 162; 166 

Batbiiidah (Bhatinda) cap. of a Hindu State 

in the Indus Talley 1B9, 140 n. 

Bathurst. Alderman, and A. Salisbury ... 325 
Battapidn, vil. inNellore Diet. Tamil -insorip. 

from 200 

Battle of Actium ••• .tf 71 

Battle of Philippi ••• «*« ••• 70 

Bawnacorrell Nawges, banagar Naiks ... 310 
Bay, Bengal, B.I. Co.’s factories on, 215,217, 

220, 224 f ; 263 f.; 266, 275 f ; 290j 292s 311 
Beal, and the Buddhist Councils 1 ii., 

4 n^s 5 11 , 50 n. 

Beat tap unde, Battapunde, perhaps Bapatla, 

276, 285 

b4gdr,ihQ ... ... ... ... 76 

Beglar, Mr. J. D. and the Chand61 dyn., 114'; 

13 i f., 136 and n.j and Raint^k ... 202 f. 

Behilr, and the Mnghals, 32; part of the 

Kusana Empire, 60; Magadha 79 

Bejeyunclu name in the Dharmavaram in- 

scrip.* 353 n. 

Beld, tank at Jaitpnr 144 

Bela, in IJ^’ilgpur Dist., and the Ghodil cere- 
mony 334 

Bell, R., Travels of, q, v, 156 ff. 

Bdlo Brahm, EShivarnuin, Rig^ ... 144 

B516 Chanddl, Raja, and Singaurgarh fort ... 114 
Benares, and Mathura, bounded the conquests j 
of Kanishka, 44 ; 56 ; 60; ancient Kasika, 117 
141 ; and Madanavarman, 144 ; and Buddha, 

277 ; and Kanishka, 278 ; old road ... ... 280 

Bengal and the Miighals, 32; and the E. I. Co., 

214 ; Bay of ... 215, 217 ; 220 ; 224 f. ; 

263 f.,; 206 ; 275 f., 290 ff.j 311 

Berar, ancient Yidaibha 208 

5er7i, a refuge ... ... ... ... 75 n. 

Beta-Tijaydditya, or Kanthika Yijayadit 3 ''a, 

k. of Ydhgt ... 353 n. 

Beteelahs, Oringall, 'Origin of the term 148 


Bethesda, pool o£ 1§7 and n 

Bethlehem, gate of Jerasalem, 157 f., 159 
_ , and n., 160 

Bethphage, Bethage 

Beyront, Byi-ute, Beroot, Barnte ... 161 and n. 
Bezvad i, supposed cap. of Dhanakataka, 851 n.; 

plate insorip * 

Bhabra, Bairat, edict ... ... 1 ; 20; 3L6 

Bhadra incarnation 8 n. 

Bliadrak^lt, goddess, temples served by the 

Atikal caste 33-5 f. 

Bhadravati, tn. and Bh^ndak 203 ii, 

Bhadr^svara, Siva 208 n. 

Bhagavtln, Buddha 350 n. 

Bhagavat, 5 f.; 14, 16; 91, 83; 89; 97 n.; 

252 ; 259 and n.; 260, 231 and n., 232.; 

37 . 5 , 378.; 331,; 383 n. 
Pimina among the Ghakkiyars ... 336 
BhagfivataSjandthe Karayaniya,g. v.,251 ff.;373ff. 
Bhagcu‘al Brahmans of Alailog, legend of ... 78 

Bhagwanlal Indrjji, Dr. on inscrips. 30 n., 
40^1., 49; ^5n. ; 60; 63; 245 andn. ; 246, 247 

andn. 

Bliai Maya Singh’s PaiijaM Dictionary ... 360. 

Bhairava ... 241 

Bhairava Darwdz^ in R^mt^k 203 ; 205 

Bhairo, hereditary KofcwM of Benares 280 

Bbaironw^ll, on the Bi^s 150 

hhnjndU flight to avoid being plundered ...,75 n. 
Bhagri, vil. in the Simla Hill States 78 

Bliakta mala, Bhagavata work 254 

bhaktaSf believers ... 375 

bhakti, faith in a personal god 251, 253 

and n. ; 25 4 ; 259 ; .374 

Bhakti religien, its development in N. India, 

258 c; 259 and 11 . 

Bhakti-marga* sects ... 251 

hhahli yoga 256 f. 

Bhandak, probably cap. of Mahfii Kosala, 

204, 208 and n. 

Bhandarkar, Mr. D. R. on the dates of 
Kushan inscrips., 27; 31 ; and the Saka Era, 

S3 ; inscriptions published by, 38 f., 41 E . ; 

48; 51; 53; and the Scythians, 54; on 
Sodasa, 55 f. ; 114 ; 131 n.; his ‘ Gdrjaras’ 

138 n. ; and the Satakarnin dyn., 24*2; 250; 

2-51 n.; on the Bhdgavata religion 256 n. ; 

257; 258 andn.; 

blidr^ a-n Indian measure 76 and n. 

Bharadvaja, Rishi 373 

j5Mrfl^a^'ye«6a,,a work hy Peiriindevanar ... 172 
Bhari Chand, son of the Raja of Italian ... 299 
Bhars, a clan, and the Chanddls ... 130 n. ; 

136, 137 f, 

Bhdsvat, Bhilsa or .Bhelsa ... 141 

hhaiangr4i an ofiBcial in the Highlands of Kullil. 76 
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Bliatinda,Batliindali, q, v. 

BLattiprolu, iiiscrips 

Bliattotpala, miter 
BBautfcas, Bliottas, q,v. 

Bliavisya Vihrancii and tlie NiocbilDi 
Bliavya and felie Great Soliism 

Bliawdni, goddess 

hlidncUri, granary officer 
Bliera Ghat, temple, near Jabalpni’ 
Bhikshu Bala, of the Sarnath insciip. 
bUhlius, Buddhist monks 
Bliil— Yillavar 


.139, 110 n. 
... 281 
... 28 
181 ffi. 
... 79 
...90n. 
... 149 
77 and n. 
132 n. 
... 65 

101 and n., 103 
... 180 


Bliilso, Bh^ls^ or Bbasvat, tn. on the B^bwa. 141 

Bhima, Pandava hero ...208 n., 3r>3 

Bhima I., Ch^lukya k 353 

Bhima II., E. Ohalukya k 353 

Bhima III., E. Chalukya k ... 353 

Bhimata, k. of KMahjar, a reputed author. 143 n. 
Bhishma, son of ’S^ntanu ... 374 — 376, 3/8 

Bhoja I„ k. of Kanauj 138 

Bhoja, a pretender 181 

Bhojadeva, Paramdra k. of Malava, and k. 

TidhyMhara ... ... - 143 

Bhojadeva I., the GUrjara-Pratihara k. of 

Kananj, coins of ^47 

hliojaniycLf soft foods ...90, 92 f., 93, 94 n., 102 n, 
Bhojavarman, Ohand^lla Prince, 125 ffi. 130, 

135, 146 

Bhonsla rule in Nagpur 833 f. 

Bhopal, S. boundary of Ydsudeva’s kingdom. 61 

Bhuta, CO ••• 113 

Bbottas or Bbauttas, references to, in the 
Bajatarahgini of Kashmir ... ... 131 ff. 

Bbrigu, aRishi 252 ; 373 

Budhagupta’s inscrips 

Bhhmaka, Khahaxata Satap of W. India ... 
Bhdniip^la, alternative for Kirtivarman or 

DSvavarman 

BbOta Pandyan, whose wife was a Sati 
Bbtibta, CO. or Bhotta, and Adam Khan, 189 ; 
Little and Great = Baltistan (Skardo) and 
LadS-kh... ... ... ... 

Blmvanadevi, Chandella Queen ... 126; 128 

Bichar, in Sirmdr 303 and n. 

Bigandet, Bishop, on the date of Buddha’s 

death 349 

Bibar, under Tukamala 76 

Bij^pur, and tobacco 210 

Bijaygarh, old Bbar settlement ... 130 n. 

Bijja, a hero ... ... ... 353 

Biihaii, in Bundelkhaud, 130; or Balihri, 

foundation of 143 f. 

Bimaran inscrip. 31 

Bimbis^ra, Saisundga k., and Buddha ... 342 
Binee'Ud-din, a Muhammadan, fought against 
S-imarjit, 135, 145 ; or Baha-tld-din. 145 n. 


131 

70 

129 

238 


191 


Bindusara, Maury a k., and the Greeks in 

India, 25 ; date of 343 

histjwasir ... *-.77^ 

hlair, lialmandt, an inferior kdrcldr 77 

Blessed Virgin, fountain of ... 156 n., 158 ii. 

Bloch, Dr., on inscTi[)s. 33 n., 39, 50 n., 55, 64, 65 

Bluiit, Mr., a traveller, with K. Bell 162 

Bodh Gaya image inscrip , 38 ; 51 n.; of the 
Gnpta year 57, 75; temple, 60 and n.; 

and Buddha 277, f, 

Bodbisattva, in the Gandhara inscrips., 179 ; 

statue 180 

BodoMasjid in Srinagar, formerly a Buddhist 

temple ... 192 

Bokhara and Samarkand, ancient Sogdiana...78 n. 
Bon religion, said to haye originated in Tajik, 

Persia 80 and n. 

Booteshallah, vil. in Palestine ... 160 n. 

Bowrey, Oapt., and Am. Salisbury 288 

Boyer, Mr., and Kanishka’s dates, 28; and 
the Yue-chi, 32; and the feakas, 250 ; and 

the Brahmagiri inscrip. ... 346 

Brahma, g., 252 n., 254 n., 257 f., 260 f.; 373 
and n., 375, 377 and n., 378 n. ; his seven 
mind-born sons, — Sana, Sanatsujdta, Sana- 
ka, Sanandana, Sanatkum^ra, Kapila, and 
Sandtaiia ... 379 and n. ; 380 ff , 384 ffi* 

Brahmadiva, Haihayavamsi k., inscrip, of. 204 
Brahmagii’i, Rock Edict of ... 345 ffi, 350 n. 

Brahmaism in the old Madhyad6sa co., 251, 

254 ; and the Aryans, 253 ; 255 and n. ; its 
effects on the Bhagavata creed, 257, f. ; and 
prasdda, 260; and the Yoga system ... 386 u. 

BrAhman, from Malain^du 232 ; 236 

Brahman orthodoxy, before Buddha’s birth... 341 

Brahmanas ... 251 f, 

Brahmanical record of Sodasa 55 

Brahmanism, opposed by Buddhism and 

Jainism, 201 n. ; in S. India 242 

BrahmanpSl, k , defeated by Mahmdd of 

^azni 140 n., 141 

Brahmanya-d6va, g 376 

Brahm:iputra, the Lauhitya, riv 80 

Brahmans, 9 ; or Magas, 42 ; used lunar dates, 

47 ; in the Punjab, 79 ; and the Bhagavata 
Creed, 254 f.,*257 ; lost caste, 334 ff. ; and 
Asoka ... ... ... ... ... 348 f. 

Brahmany, the and Amb. Salisbury, 266, 

286 f., 290, 295, 298, 310 ff. 
Brdhmi, script in inscriptions, 25, 27, 29, 31 ; 
Kusana inscrips., showing archaic forms 
occurring in them, list of, 35 ff . ; 42 ; 46 ; 
in Scythian inscrips., 55 ; in those of 
Kanishka, 59 ; on Oas tana’s coins, etc., GO 

ff., 247 ; 249 

Brahminis or Pushpinis, the Pushpakan 
women .*• ..♦ •••' ... 336 
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Brazil and tobacco ...210 

Bridges, Mr., and Amb Salisbury 224 

Bribadratba, last Maurya k., date 69 

Bribaspati, g 375 

Brihat-SaMitd, a work by Yarabamibira 280 n. 

Brond, Benj , and Amb. Salisbury 324 

Browne, Prof. E. G., of Cambridge, and Arab 
words ... ... ... ... ... 165 n. 

’aBrugpa, and Tukka, q. v. ... 182, 184, 187 

Brusbal (Gilgit) or Bru-thsa, Bruzba or 
Brusba ... ... ... ... ... 181 and n. 

Buckeridge, Mr., E. I. Go’s. Inspector on tbe 
Coromandel Coast ... 219, 221 and n., 222 
Budamanarayalapadu, in Nellore Dist , 
inscrip, from ... ... ... ... ... 201 

Budaon, N. of Maboba .„ ... ... ... 145 

Buddba, 2 fP. ; date, 60 *, 63 ; 82 ff.; 90 ; 91, 

96 ff. } image at Banda, 110 n. ; on medal- 
lions, 179 ; 180; 188 ; relic, a cause of war, 

2;-55 ; bis creed in S. India, 238 ; 240, f. ; 
relics of, 246; 261; 255; at Sarnath, 277; 279; 332 
Buddba, The Dite of, by V. Gopal Aiyer, B.A., 

341 

Buddba Konakamana st'dpa 350 n. 

Buddbagbosa, Buddhist- writer, 10,13 and n. ; 

14 ; 81 n. 

Buddbavarman, Vijaya k. ... ...282 ; 284 n. 

huddki manas, or intelligence 261 

Buddhism, and women, 12 ; 14; and Kanisb- 
ka, 27 ; in Tibet, 80 ; in Chib-obi-t’o, 131 ; 
in Burma, 179 f. ; and Jainism, opposed 
to Brahmanism, 201 n.; in Ramt^k, 206— 

203 n; 211 f. ; overthrown about tbe 7th 
cen. A. D., 239 f, ; introduced into S. India, 

212 ; 251 ; 253 ff., 257 f. ; its birth -place... 27 7 f. 
Buddhist Councils, by Professor L. De La 
Vallee Poussin. I— The First Two Coun- 
cils, 1—18; II— Tbe Second Council ...81 — 106 
Buddhist, inscrips, in Sanskrit, 29 ; 51 f. ; of 
Matlmi4, 59; Council at Vaisali, second, 

52 ,* 342 ; fourth ( Mahasangba or Mab^san- 
giti) in Kanisbka’s reign, 60; 73 ; books to 
China, 56 f. ; 71 f . ; statue in Kbajur^ho 
temple, 133 ; in Sbel, 188 ; temple, now a 
Masjid, 192 ; faith, embraced by Manimek- 
bala, 232, f. ; 236 n. ; times and Tamil 
literature, 241; iconography 279; creed of 
Asoka ... 281 ; 347 f, ; 349 and n. ; 350 n. 

Buddhists, 11 ; and Solar dates, 47 ; and 
Mathura, 245 ; 248 f. ; and tbe date of tbe 
sclIox era ... ... •«* ••• 342 

Bubler, Dr., and tbe Third Rock Edict of 
Asoka 19—21; 23; on inscrips., 29 and n., 

30 and n.; 33 f., 38 and n. ; 39 and n., 40 
and n. ; 43 and n. ; 44, 47 ; 55; 58 ; 64 ; 

66 ; 180 n. ; 246—247 ; 250 ; 345 n., 346 f . ; 
on tbe sage Apasbamba ... 281 n. 


Bulbul Lankar, shrine of 192 

aBum-lde, k, of Ladakh, bis relations with 

Kashmir Igg 

Bundarees, Banjara caste 296 

Bund^las, a people of Rajput descent ... 130 
Bund^lkband, ancient Jejakabbukti, and the 
Cbandais, 114 f., 119; 130; 137; or Yajra- 

nMu 242 

Burgess’ Dr., Bwddhist Stupas of Amaravati 

and Jaggayyapeta 281 n., 282 n. 

Burkitfc, Mr., on tbe Acts of St, Thomas, 48 and n. 
Burmese, Buddhists and tbe Saha era ... 342 
Buvnouf, M., and tbe Third Rock Edict ... 20 
Butter worth, Mr., I. C. S., and Nellore stone 

inscrips., 199 ; 352 n. ; 354 

Byaraba and Yyala, q. v. 187 

By land, near Scanderoone ... ... ... 162 


Caddy’s, Dr,> Loriyan Tangai inscrip. ... 30 
CfBsarean era of Antioch and tbe Takhti- 


Bahai inscrip 

... ••• 48; 63 

Calais, Oailes 

170 

Caipbas, palace of r.. 

».. .1. ... 157 

Oaius, bis coins and those of Kadpbises I., 

28; 33; or Caligula ... 

71 

Caleb 

160 

Calabria 

... ... 167 and n. 

Cullavagga, tbe 

7 

Oallicoes, from Pettipolee 

217 

Calvary, Mt 

157,1 

Cambay, Gulf of 

250 


Campbell, John ; see Travels of Richard 
Bell, 156 first mention of ... 166 and n. 

Campanile, tbe, of Pisa 168 

Oampa Santa, Campo Santo, in Pisa... 168 and n. 
Camphor language of tbe Johor Jakuns ... 340 
^dnavasa, (p^navasika, Sonav^sin, various 
forms of Sanavasin Sambbfita ... 82 and n. 

Candia, isl. ... 163, 167 

candie, candy, a weight... 217 and n., 219; 

226 264 f., 267, 2691; 285 ff.; 290 

ff.; 309, 1; 314 

Candragupta (Obandragupta) Maurya, and 
Seleukos Nikator, 25 ; bis coronation and 


tbe Maurya era 40 ; 53 ; 74 

Candragupta II (Obandragupta) and tbe 


Kusana rule in India 

... 62 

Cape Comorin, Kum^ri 

171; 232 

Oax^ba, tn. 

... 160 

capon, capan, eunuch 294; 314 1,317 

Caracalla, Emp. of Rome ... 

... 74 

Oarcare (Karedu), a factory 

314, ff. 

Carmel, Mt 

160 1 

Carpenter, Mr. J., E. I. Co.’s servant 

... 326 

Oarrbae, scene of tbe defeat of Crassus 

... 70 
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Cartellieri, Dr., Ohandella words 114s 120 £. 
cash, a copper coin ... 216 and n. 

Cast ana, fatlier o£ Jayadama, and the 

Saka era 43 

Castana, a governor, 53 ; iDrobably of Ajmere, 

under Hnvishka 60; 73 

Catherine, Katherine, of Alexandria 159 

Catheiine of Bienna ... ... 159 n. 

Catwall, Kotwal ... ••• 317 

Cecilia, Sicily ... ••• 167 n. 

Celebrities in Tamil Literature, by S. Krish- 
naswami Aiyangar, M.A. I.— Augustan 

Age of Tamil Literature 228 ff. 

Centurion^ E 1. Co.’s frigate 170 

Ceylon, Yattagamini, 18 ; 233 y and the 
Nagas, 235 and n. ; under Gajabahu, 239 ; 
and the Cholas, 240; invaded by the 
Tamils, 241 ; MS., 280 ; Buddhists and 


the S‘lka era, 342 ; andYijia ... ... 350 

cliabutra wazir, chief minister 76 

Chada and Chandra ISO; 372 

Chahamilna ... 128 

Gliahumaua, Ejlja 122 

Clitikd, service in cantonments ... .... 76 


Chakkiytlr, Slaghiyar or SJaghiavak, a sub- 
division of the Anulomaja Ambalavasis 

335 f., 338 

Clidkkiydr-Jtuih, lectures on the Pw'd^ias and 

the Ithihdsds 336 

Ohakorda Talao, in Bamtek 204 f. 

Chakrakhta, tn. in Bastar State, 0. Provin- 
ces, burnt by Yijayaditya III. ... 352 and n. 
Chalukya,. architecture in Kiirogode temples, 

173 ; territory. Eastern, 201 and n. ; inscrip. 
at Elandukdr, 283 n.; co , absorbed in 

Y8hgi ... 351 

Chalukya-Oh6]a kings of Y^hgi ... 356 n. 

Chalukyas, and Bashtrakiitas, 24; Eastern, 
of Y^hgi, their possible connection with 
Neliore, 281 n.; 352 1; and the Cholas, 354 

and u.;, 355 and n. 

Chamha, State, terms and titles in 75 

Chaxnberlaine, Geo. E. I. Co.’s servant, and 
Amb. Salisbury, 266 ff. ; 291, ff ; 309, 

311 f.; 314; 323. 325 f., 828 
Oliambers, Thos., E. I. Co’s. Agent at Port 

Si George 215; 220 

ChamiD^, Disb 10.5 

Champiram, and Mahmhd of Ghazni ... 146 
Chdnakya, a Brahman, councillor of Chan- 

dragupta 344 

Ohand’s Maliohd Klimd, 115 ; and the 
Chand6ls ... 133 ff.; 137; 144 ff. 

Chanda, suggested cap. of Kosala ... 208 n. 

Chandadanda,' Lord of Kaiichi, defeated by 
Bavivarman ... ... ... 2SSn. 


Chandel or Chandclla, see History of 114 ff. 

Chandeli Raj 132 

Chand^ri, in Bundelkhand 130, 134 and n. 

Chandika Devi, temple at Bamtek, 204 f. ; 

and Nagarjiina 207 

Chandrabhaga V alley — Upper — commemora- 
tion tablets to the dead, in 332 

Chandradeva, k. of Kananj 144 n. 

Ohand Basai Epic, and the Chandel legends. 134 
Chandra Gupta I. — Candragupta, 25 ; 40 ; 

53 ; 74; married a Licchavi princess, 79; 
founded the Maurya dyn. ... ... 342 ff. 

CJiandr^lla and Chanclrdtreya, variants of 

Chandel, 114 n. ; inscrips. 116 ff. 

Chang- Kien, Chang-Kian, and the Tue-chi, 

26; 69; 57; death of 32; 70 

Channa or Chanda, a Bhikshu, 6 and n,, 

7, 10 f., 141, 17 

channa, roofs 100 

Charkhari, in BundMkhancI 130 

Charleton, Mr. S., E. 1. Co.’s servant ... 214 
Charvaka, a character in the Prahodhachan- 

drodaya 252 n, 

Chastana, date of, 179; dyn., overthrown by 
Gotamiputra S^takarni ... ... 2i2n. 

Chaturbhuj, Bamachandra or Lakshmaiigi, 

131 ; 133 ; temple at Khajuraho ... ... 144 

chaudhri 299 

Chaudhri Ahmad Khan, a Hakla, 209 

Chaukhandi mound, S. of S^rndth 275 

chaulam, among the Chakkiy^rs ... ... 336 

Ohaumukh temple, in Chimffr 333 

chaiipar, a game 149 

Chay,the Indian Madder, E. I. Co’s, trade in, 

265, 270, 272 f . ; 284, 287 f. 
Ohedi, era, and Prof. Kielhorn, 113 ; 128 ; 
kings, 135 ; 140 f.; 144 ; or Dahal, 143 ; 146 

and n., 147 

Cheilur plate inscrips, of Kulottnhga II. ... 355 
ChendalCir grant, of Kumaravishnu II. 283 ; 

and the Pallava kings ... „. 284 n. 

Ch^ra, kings, and Nandi, 171 ff. ; 229 f. ; 
fleet, 231 ; and Karikala, 233 ; f. ; 236 1 ; 

240 ; sphere of influence, 242 ; 243 and n. ; 

and the Pallavas ... 284 n. 

chhdjp, chop, a stamp 295 

Chhatarpur, State, and the Chandels, 131 ff ; 

136, ff. 

Chhatarsal, Btlja, Bundela chief 130 

Chhattisgarh, Maha Kosala 204 

chheti, land held in return for menial service, 

76 and n. 

Chhota Jhansw^, Kot, q. v. ... ... ... Ill 

Chichhar, a grain collector 77 

Chih-chi t’o (Chinese) and Jojhoti, q> v. ... 131 
cliik hahi, register of titles ... 76 
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Ohili^nwMa, and tlie Hakims ... 209 

CHlders, on Buddhist rules ... 95 n. ; 97 n. 

Chilla, in the Allahabad Dist., home of Alha 
and XJdal #i« •*. ••• 

Ohimdv, viL, in Warora Tahsil, Oh^nda Dist., 

and the ‘Ghoda* ceremony 333 

China, received Buddhist hooks, 56 f. ; 71 f.; 
and Kanishka, 59 f , ; and the Yue-chi, 69 ; 

71 ; and Scythia, 72 ; and Nagaijuna, 206 ; 

and tobacco, 210 ; and Confucius 341 

Chinese, historians and the Yue-chi, 26 ff. ; 

32 f. ; 42 f ; 57 ; conquest of Tibet ••• 181 

Ohing-ti, emp. of China 71 

Chiramana, Siruma^jai, vil. in Nellore Dist., 

Tamil inscrip, from 200; 354 n. 

chitdk, an Indian weight 76 n. 

Chitra, a hero ... ... •*• ••• 241 

Chitrakdta, visited by Edma ... ••• ... 202 

Chitra- sikliandin Rishis, the seven 375 

Chitrsal, chief of GirdmS.1^ in the 

Deccan ... ... ... ... ... .1. 151 

Chittaur=*Ohitor.gadh, besieged by Akbar 

149, 150 n. 

Chodagahga, E. Gahga k., 179; his T^ki 
plate inscription, 351 ; and his four sons 
in Orissa ••• ••• ••• 

Ohola, history, and Prof. Kielhorn, 113 ; 
kings and Nandi, 171 fE. ; power in the 
Telugu co. 200 and n. ; defeats, 229, 233 f . ; 

235 and n. ; 236 f . ; 239 and n. ; co., 
invaded by Gajabahu I. 240 and n. ; 
influence, 242 f. ,* kings, and the Fallavas 
284 n. ; and Asoka, 343 ; temples and 
inscrips. ••• ••• ••• 355; 357 

Ch6>s in S. Nellore, and E, Chdlukyas, 354 
and n. ; 355 f. , and the Kakatiyas 357 n. 
Oholmley, Nath., and Amh. Salisbury ... 328 
chop, chhdp ••• ••• 295 f. , 297, 310, 313 

Chorasrnia, modern Khiva ... ... 78 n. 

Chorghode, surname of DevS^ji 334 

Chouang-mo, a Yue-chi principality 26 

Christ, crucified .«• ... ... ... 158 and n. 

Christians and Turks ... ... 160 and n. 

Chronicle of the Mandt State, terms from, 

75 and n. 

CliTonicles, Ceylonese, and Kalasoka... 342; 343 ; 

345, 349 and n, ; 350 and n. 
ch'dk, an oath ... *** *** ... 77 and 

chungam, or jancan ... ... 275 n. 

OhdraballMju, B^na k., in the Guntur Dist. 354 
Oitadella d’Artiglieria, in Pisa ••• 168 

Claudius, emp. of Eome ... ••• ••• 71 

Gierke, OoL, E. I. Co.^s servant 326 

Clopton, Mr. and Amb. Salisbury ••• 219 

Coast, E, I. Co.’s ship ■«. < ... ••• 266 

Coddsa, pud&sa, Sod^sa ... 247 

Coimbatore Dist.| temple in ... ... 132 n.; 243 


coinage, of the Chand^l dyn 114 ff. 

coins, as historical evidence in India, 25 ; of 
the Indo- Grecian Kings, 26 f. ; 30; 33; of 
Hima-Kadphises and Kanishka, 44; of the 
Sakas 47 n. ; 54 ; 58 f . ; of Kanishka, 60 ; 
of Gondophernes and others ... ... 62 

Colbourn, H. Croon, E. I. Go’s, writer. 324 fp. 
Cold Waters, a place in Aleppo 162 

Colebrooke’s 261 

Column, dharmachakra, to mark the soene of 

Buddha’s first address 277 ; 279 

Commodus, emp. of Eome 61, f., 74 

Comorin, c. Kumari 171 ; 232 

Compendium of the Wei, and the receipt of 

Buddhist books 56 

Confucius 341 

Conjeevaram, Kanchi, Pallava cap., 171 fi., 

197, 282 n.; 284 n.; 351; 355; 357 and n. 
Contributions to Panjabi Lexicography, by 
A. H. Eose, LC.S. Abkhora — Domri 360 

Convent of the Holy Cross 160 

Goomarasami, the Hon’hle P., and Karikala, 

233; 240 

Coomaraswamy, Dr., and Indian Art ... 280 
Gorge, a score ••• ... ... **• 321 f. 

Coromandel Coast, scene of Amb. Salisbury’s 
labours .*• ... ««. ••• 213 f.;221n. 

Corsica, isl. • •• ••• ••• 169 

Cotton, E. I. Go’s, trade in 292 ff. 

Couit, Mr., E. 1. Go’s, servant at Metohle- 
patanr .*• ... ... ... ... 214 

Oousens, Mr., and the Khajurdho temples, 


114 ; on Eamt^k 


... 202 

Covell, Ml’., E, I. Co:’s servant 

» • • 

... 3-27 

Govits ... ... .»• .*e 

• •• 

... 264 

^ramana, an ascetic 


15 f 

Qrdmanya, a Buddhist rule ... 

...101 ff„106 

Orandoff, Mr., E, I. Co’s, servant 

• •• 

323, 327 

Crassus, defeated at Carrhse 


70 f. 

Cravasti, c. ... ... 


105 f. 

Crawley, Mr., and Amh. Salisbury. 

322 

; 324; 326 

Crideva- palace 

• •• 

... 3 n. 

cuccheda, doctrine of non-survival 

• •• 

...18i2. 

Cudasa or Qoddsa, Sodasa, a satrap ... 

247; 250 

Cuddapah, Dist 

• •• 

... 200 

cuffalgh, kajila ... ... 

• •• 

... 295 

Oundanore, Cundevealre, Cundanire, ancient 


name of Karnfil ... 266 n. ; 295 f. ; 310; 313 
Cunningham’s, Gen., Numisfie Chronicle, 

25 n. ; and the Eastern Greeks, 26 ; on 
dates and inscrips. 28 fE.; 39 and n, ; on 
Saka and Knsana, 41 f.; 44 and n.; 47 
and n. ; 48 and n. ; 51 and n. ; and the 
Bodh Gay§. temple, 60 and n. ; on the 
Chanddls, 114andn.; 118 ff.; 129 andn.; 

130 ff. ; and the Kosala cap. 208 n. ; on 
inscTips.> 245, 246 n.; 278, 279 and n.; 346 


Cutcli, conquest of 61, 74 

Cyprus, isl. 162, 167 and n, 

Cyrus, k. of Persia ... * 78 n. 

ddgMs, v>ho render menial service in 



E^ki, near Bi^awar, inscrip, at 124 

ddJca^ potlierk 

Eakska, a Prajapati 261 n. ; 384 

EakskamitrSf, daugkter of Nakapana... «.• 63 

Eakskarama, Sit?a linga at 200 

Dalai Lama, uses tke deer symbol 277 

Dalaki-wa-Malaki, Bkar ckieftain ... 136 and n. 

Dakal, Ch^di 143, 146, f. 

Dalpat Sa of MandU, a Gond 146 

Damaras or Lavanyas 184 n. 

Damascus, gate of Jerusalem 157 f. 

D^inasena, son of Rudrasinika ... 74 

Damazada, son of Rudraddma 7 4 

Damodara .. ... 380 

Damok Dist. , formerly included in Bundel- 

kkand 130,132 

Dandaka, desert of «•« ••• 355 

dangri, dungarees, coarse cotton cloth ... 264 

ddng'fi, a gate-keeper 76 

Daniell, Mr, Wm., E, I, Co.’s .Agent at Ped- 

dapolle 214 f., 272 ; 821 

Dantivarman, k., father of Nandi ... 172 f. 

Ddradas, or Dards, a tribe on the north of 

Kashmir 181 

Dard Shikoh, son of Shah Jahan ... ... 154 

DarbhdranySsvara, Saiva temple 173 

Dards, Daradas, of Gilgit, conquered by Tibet. 

181 and n., 182 

Darikdsura, slain by Bbadrakdli 336 

Darius, and the use of 8 aka, 41 f. ; 250; bis 

Indian expedition 79 

darohi {Sk droha), an oath ,77, 78 n. 

Darsi, in Nellore Dist., inscriptions from, 

199 n. ; possibly ancient Dasanapura, now 

Parisi 383 and n. ; 356, 357 n. 

Daru, inscrip, of Lacben-kun-dga-rnam- 
rgyal at. • • ••• ••• ... 191 

Das, Mr. S. C , on Ndgdrjuna 207 

Dasanapura, Pallava cap., possibly the modern 
Darsi, Sanskrit charters issued from, 238 

and n. ; in the Telugu co 284 n 

Dasapura, modern Mandasor 109 

Dasaratha, temple in RamtAk, 203 ; 252 ; and 

Asoka 35 On.; 378 

DasasvamAdba Baoli, tank at Edmtek. 204 f, 
Dati, name in the Kaldarra inscrip. ... ' 66 

David, k., bis sepulchre, 157 ; wells 159 

Davids, Prof. Rhys, on the Buddhist canon, 

1, 2n. ; 7 n., 14 n.j81 n., 86,89; 103; 241 n.; 
his Buddhist India, 341 f.; on the 
Brahmagiri inscrip 346, 348 f. 


Dawes, Mr., and A mK Salisbury ... 217 f. 

Daya Ram, Pandit, found a copper-plate in- 
scrip, at Set Mabet ... 180 

Da-yul, Tibetan province 80 n. 

IDe, dynasty of Zangskar-Guge 333 

Dead, exposed in Tibet, etc., 80 ; commemora- 
tion tablets to, in the Upper Cbandrabhdga 
*V* alley ... •*. ... ... ... 332 

Dead Sea 156, 158 

Deh~ther-snon~^o, Tibetan work 79 

lDe-btsug-(btsnn ? )-mgon, Tibetan prince, 

332 f. 

Deccan •ft# ••# #•• ••• 

De-cbye (Sankara), k. of S. India, converted 

to Buddhism 207 

deer, symbol, of the Dalai Lama 277 

Deering, Mr., E. 1. Co’s, servant 220 

Be Jamaspa, Saint 359 and n. 

De La Noy, De Lannoy, Consul at Aleppo, 

and Amb. Salisbury ...163 and n. 

Delhi, and k. JaipM, 140 and n. ; 141 ; under 

Akbar ... 149 

Demetrios, k. of Bactria, 25 f. ; and Eukrati- 
des ... ... ... ... ... ... 69 

Ddogarh, fort in the Laliipur Dist., inscrip. 

from 117; 143 

De-Roy, durdi, q. v» ... ... 295 

DAsa-bandA»ri, a surname of Nandi J172 

Deva, temples in Ohib-cbit’o 131 

Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 16 n., 81 n., 

91 n., 94, 96 and n , 99 n., 100 and n., 
legendary patron of the dranyaka-bhikshus, 

101 and n, ; 106 

DAvahdti, mother of Kapila ... 251 n.; 255 n, 

Dev6»ji, a Brdhman, and the Baldji temple in 

Obimdr 333 f. 

divakula, temple 283 n. 

rAvalabdbi OhandrAlla, grandson of Yasovar- 

man 116; 126 ,-128 

Devanagar, a polyglot magazine, notice of ... 212 
DAvandhi, a nun, accompanied Kovalan and 

Kannahi ... 231 f. 

Devapala, k. of Kanauj... 116 ; 139 

DAvaputra, dynasty to which Kanishka 

belonged •ft* ••• 42 f. 

Devasvtoin, a Saiva priest 185 

DAvavarman, Obandella prince. 117; 126, ff.; 143 
Devi, goddess, in Paiijab legend 149; 203 

Devi Jagadamb^, temple at Khajuraho ... 133 

Dew, Diu, tn ... 316 f. 

Dewai inscidp. ••1 •## «•• 31, 46, 62, 68 

Dbalaga, a hero 353 

Dbamek sUipa at Benares 278 

Dbamilas, and Buddha’s begging bowl ... 240 
dhamma or dharma, 2 f,, 5, 9 ; 341 ; 350 n.; 

379; 381 f., 384 
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Dhammapa^at Dutreuil de Rliin’s MS. of ••• 58 
Dlianakataka, near Gantur, home of the 
Andhrabhrityas' 2-1:2 d.; 281 n. ; 351 n. 

Dhanyakafcaka or Dharanxkota, later Andhra 
ca]p« ••• ••• ••• 2Sl f. 

Dhanga, Chandella k., 116 f., 120; 126 ff. ; 

130, 132 f., 140 f., 144 n, 
dlidnsi, an Indian measure ... ... 76 n. 

dharaptu, assistant clei-k 75 

Dharma, Dhamma, religious conduct, 2, f., 5, 

9, 341, 350 n.; 379, 381 1, 384 
Dharmachaki’a column at S^rnath ... 278 f. 

Dharmagupta, sect of Buddhists, 2 n., 3 n., 4 

and n., 5, 6 n., 8 n., 9, 11 and n* 


drolia, Sk,==;hostile action 77 n. 

dro<^a, a measure 104 

Drona, a Brahmana ... 251 f. 

Di'ungpa Ah, semi-Muhammadan name of 

’aBum-lde’s son 188 

Durvasas, a Brahmana 252 n. 

clUnbdsh, a contractor 287 

Ddbkimd inscrip, of Yikramasimha Kaoh- 

chhapaghata 

I>ub-tlial-sel-kyi‘7ne4ong, Tibetan work ... 80 
Dudahi (Lalitpur, now Jhausi Diet.), inscrip. 

fi-om 

DugMja, or Durgar^ja, mentioned in Pet- 
tilru inscrip 353 


Dharmaja ... ... ... .*• oSl 

Dharmapuri (TagadAr) 229 n. 

dharmastambha, monument of devotion ... 245 
Dharmavaram, in the Ongole talhk, fragment 

of insci'ip, from 352 n , 353 n. 

Dharmek tower, at Sarnath ... ... ... 279 

Dharmesvara Mahadeva temple, in Il5.mt^k... 203 

Dhauli, inscrip 19 f. 

dhol halii, doomsday book • ••• 76 

dhonszt an Indian measure ... 76 n. 

dhotain, Hindu title, used for Mnghal prince. 154 
Dhtimr^svara, Dhdmraiksha, for 'Sambuka ... 205 
dli4iiu, sacred fire ••• ... ••• HO and n. 

Dhunutbara ••• 241 

Dhfitangas PSj 82 and n.j 101 

Dhruvasena I., a Valabhi k., called a Bhiiga- 
vata .»• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 258 

Diack’s KuM Dialect of Hindh 260; Gazet- 
teer of Dera Ohdzt Khan 361 

dtbf Sk. divya, an ordeal 77 

Dignaga, writer ••• 9 

Dinwan, mouthpiece of a deota ... 77 n, 

Diodorus Siculus, on Nanda of Magadha ... 344 
Diodo^s Soter, k. of Bactria ... ... 25 

Dionysos, the wine-god ... 78 

Dipavansa, and the Ceylonese Chronicles 349, 

350 and n, 

Diu, Due, Dew ... ... 235 ; 309,315 f. 

Diwto of Kabul, first mention of ... 211 n- 

Do^b, or AntarvS'di ••• 144 

Domitian, coins of, in the Ahinposh Stdpa, 

41; 72 

Doomsday Book, dhol bahi ... ... ... 76 

Dotted Record, attached to the Vinaya Pita- 
ha ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 349 

Dowson, on insci-ips. 29 n, 

J)raksharama, in the Godavari Dist., Cbola 

inscrips, at 355 n. 

Dramilas, opposedi k. Nandi vai'man — Palla- 
vamalla... ... ... ... ••• 172 

Drangiana, ••• «*• ... 249 

Draupadij wife of the fiive PSndavas..* 254 


Dulcha, Dulucha, Turk, invader of Kashmh*, 

182 and n., 183 and n., 185 

DmZvu, Buddhist work 5 and n., 17 n. 

dumbd, fat-tailed sheep 163 n. 

Dung, gate, SteTculina, of Jeursalem 158 n. 
dungarees, dangriy coarse cotton cloth, E. I. 

Co.’s trade in, 264 ff. ; 294 ff. ; 309, 313 f., 316 
durdz, de-roy, promotion in the king’s 

iiame 295 

Dfirgd, P^rvati or Lakslimi 147; 262 

Durgaraja, Dugirdja 853 n. 

Durgavati, ChandM princess ... 137; 146 and n, 
Dutch, in Alleppo, 163 ; and the E. I. Co , 

*219 fif.; 241 j 269, 290, 312 1, 315, 317, 

319 f. 

Dutt’s, Mr. R. 0,, Cimlimtion in Ancient 

India 281 n. 

dvaiigula, dvahgulakappa, Buddhist practice, 

81, 88, 92 

Dvaraka c. and Tuvarai ...237 n,, 257 n., 378 

Dvarapati, a title 190 

Dv^ravati or Halebid in Mysore ••• 237 n. 

Dvita, son of Prajapati 375, 878 

Dwaraka, in Guzerat, and Tuvarai ... 230 n. 

Dwtosamudra, Dwaravati, and Tuvarai ... 230 

dwarf, near Mandasor pillars 108, 378 

dwdrpdla figures at Sondni 108 f. 


Early Histoay of India, by V. A. Smith, 48 n. ; 

181 n. ; 182 and n,; book-notice of Second 

Edition 178 ; 371 

East Indies, Travels of R. Bell in, g. w. 156 ff. 
Eetzana or Anjana epoch ... ... ... 350 

Egmont, Oapt., and Amb. Salisbury ... ... 219 

Egypt, Roman conquest of, 71 ; meat supply 

of, 165 n. ; conquered by Persia 341 

ikdntin, monotheist ••• 875, 380, 383 

£Sk&§riaga «• ... ... .«• ••• ... 381 

Ekata, son of Praj^pati 375 f., 378 

• *. .r. ... 197 
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El-Amarna, tbe ArzaTa tablets from.** ••• m 
Elasafcti, viL, IST. of Kolclitikon^a, Yikrama- 

ditya’s (I.) grant of 351 n. 

Elba, isl 

Elias, Propliet 

Elizabetli, St , house of 1^^ 

Elliot, on MahinM of Ghazni, 140 n., 141, 

142 n , 14C n. 

Elliot’s, Sir W., Coins of Southern India, 

2 SI 11 ; his mention of Yirabhadra, the 

Kakatiya . 357 and n. 

Elliott, Capt., on the Haklas ... ••• 210 

Enangars, a caste ... 338 

Endere inscrip 131 

England and tobacco 210; 216; 218; 226; 270 
English, and Erench, in E. I. Co’s, 
time **. ••• 815; 317 

Epander, coins of ••• ••• ••• ^3 

Ephraim, riv, •«» ... 162 

Ephthalites, or White Hans 148 

Epic of the Anklet, or SilapjpadhiMram, 230; 
story of, 231; 233,* and Karikala Ohoja, 

234 ; and Sehguttuvan S^i'a 235 fF , 240 f. 

Er5,di, a Sdmanthar caste ... 338 

Erap, Erakana, suggested cap. of Jijhoti, 

131 and n. 

Erumanattu Nalliyakkon, a Yell ore chief ...229 ; 

239 

Esau, Easau, as the ancestor of the Arabs ... 164 

Eudamos, satrap of the Paiijab 25 

Eukratidas and Demetrios ... 26 ; 32 ; 53 ff . ; 

69 

Eumenes, secretary to Alexander the Great. 25 

Eunuch, baptized by St, Philip, 160 ; called 


capon ... ... ... 

Europe ships 

Eusebius, St., sepulchre of 
Eustochia, Etochja, St,, sepulchre of. 

Evvi, a Pandya chief 

excavations, at Sarndtji 
Eyil, vil. in S. Arcot, Siva temple £j,t. 


... 314 
... 219 

159 and n. 
159 and n, 
230, 243 
277 ff. 
201 n. 


Ea-hien and Buddhism „ 
Pa-hsien, and P^o-lo-yue 

fanam, a coin 

Parley, Mr., E. I. Co.’s sejTs,nt 
farmdn, phirmaund 

Pateh Jang inscidp 

Path, k. of Kashmir ... ,, 

PaujdM of Bangash 

felucca, feluke, a boat 


8 n. ; 101 n. ; 242 

208 

. 2} 6 and n. 
... 226 
218, 293 
, 46; 64, 68 
... 192 
... 174 
169 


Perguson, Mr., and the Saka, 27; 41; on 
Kanishka, 60 ; and the Kosala cap. 208 n, 
Eerisbta, and k. Jaipal 140, 142 n, 


Pframpton, Mr., parson, andR. Bell... 162 
Pf ranks and Turks **• 164 

Pield, Mr , E. I. Co.’s servant,.. 263, 270, 325, 328 
Pish god, in Gandhara sculpture ... 179; 236 

Fleet, Dr., and the Yikrama era, 27 ; on in- 
scrips., 29, 42, 44 and n. ; 45 ; 53, 66 f., 

61 ; 75 ; 107 and n. ; 109 ; 1 79 ; 245 ft. ; 282 
n.; 284 n. ; on the Nirvana, 342 ; 346 ; 349 

and n. ; 350 n.; and Yehgi 351, 352 n. 

Fleetwood, Mr. R., E. I. Co.’s Resident at 
Pettepolee ... 217 ft. ; 223 ff. ; 272 ; 311, ft. 

Flinders Petrie, Prof., and the Sarnath Lion 
capital ... ... ... ... ... ... 278 

Ploi-io, mentioned the huhhle huhble 210 

forbearance* in the Mazdayasnian creed ... 359 
Fort St. George and A mb. Salisbury, 214 f. ; 
Factory, Records of, 215 , 218 f., 224 ft., 

264, 267, 269 ft , 288, 290 ff., 309 ff. 
Poxcroft, Gen., E. I Co.’s Agent ... 220, ff. 

Prancke, Dr., and the dates of Kanishka, 28 ; 

50 ; on Zangskai* ... ... •*• 332 

Prashaoshtra, Saint 359 and n. 

French, traded in Beyronte, 161 and n. , 163, 315 
Piihrer, Dr., and Jaina inserips., 33; his 
Progress Report 38; 61 


GadSdhara, ChandMla minister, built a tem- 
ple ... ... ... .*• ... 120 

G^hadavdla, dyn. of Kanauj 201 n, 

Gaharwars, a Rdjput clan, and the Ohandels, 

1 30 and n. , 137 

Gajabahu I, k. of Ceylon, and Sehguttuvan 
233; 238 f., invaded the Ohola co. ...240 f. 

Gajabahu II 240 f. 

Gajapatis, of Orissa, inscrips, of 351 n. 

Oakkhars and Khokhars 142 n. 

Galba, Emp. of Rome ... 72 

gdmanta, villages ... ... 100 

ganaka, an accountant 20 f. 

Ganapati, KA.katiya k., inscrips, of ... 356 f. 

Ganda, OhandSlla k 125 if.; 133, 144 if. 

Gandavaram, in Nellore, inscrips, at... 283 n. 

Gandhdra, and the Parthian dyn., 54; and 
Kanishka, 60 and n. ; 82 n.; sculptures 

178 1, 372; 185; 252 


Gan6sa, figure at Ajaygarh 124 

Gahgil, riv 251 

Ganga dyn., and Kurugode, 173 ; 239 ; and 

the Pandyas ..* 243 

Gafigaikonda-Chola.puram, in Trichinopoly- 

Dist. temple at 201 n. 

Gahga-Pallava dyn., 172; in theNellore Djst., 

352 ; and the Cholas 854 

Ganga Raja, viceroy of Yishnuvardhana 
Hoysala, paptured Talakadu ... 229 ; 240 
Gangaritans and Alexander the Great 343 



DSTDE-S:. 


m 


Ganges, riv., 154 and n. ; as the spouse of 
Nandi, 171 ; victory of Senguttuvan Sdra 

at "236; 241 f., 277 

Gangetic Yalley occupied by the Aryans, 251 
f. ; and the teaching of Ramanuja... ... 25S 

Gangeya coins, and the Ohandels Ii7 

Gangeyadeva, R^ja, assumed the title Yik- 

ramMitya 146 and n., 147 

Gangd, in a legend ... ... ... ... 300 

Gahjam, plate of Sasauka, 53 ; and the E. 

Chdlukyas 201 

Garbil, or Marwari Git, q, v o29 

Garbe’s, Prof. R-», Sdmkhya^Philosofliie,, 

251 n. ; and the Bh^gavata creed, 255 and 

n.; 256 and n ; 257, 259 

Garbhadhdn, conception ceremony 243 

Gargya, an Outland Brdhmana 251 

Garha, in the 0. Provinces, ChandM fort, 

132 ; traditional seat of the Gone! dyn. ... 136 
Garh^ Mandla, Gone! chief ... ... ... 137 

^arhid n^gts, militia commandants of Kuliu 


Hill f oi ts 

garm dth, a form of ordeal 

Garuda, g. - 

Gdthas, the, 358 ; and hhv<stvaddta ... 

Gaudas and Yasovarman 

Gantama, a Bidhmana ... ... ... 

Gaiitama Buddha, date of 
Gautamiputra SItakarni’s Nasik inscrip. 
Gavdmpati, a Buddhist monk ... 3 

gavoi, the kino = the earth,.. ... 

Gdyatrtj prayer to the Sun 

gaz, guzz, Indian yard 

Gazetteer Gleanings in Central India, 
Oapt. 0. E. Luard, M. A. I.— The M 
dasor Pillars, 107 ff ; A Pamine Song . 


... 76 
... 77 
... 376 

359 f. 
... 140 
... 252 

50; 96 
... 282 

n., 6 n. 
... 359 
334 ft, 
296 n 

an- 

..329 f£. 


Genoa, tn. 

Gentue, Telugu 

George, St , and the dragon ... 
George <xnd JSfctTtha^ the ship ... 
Gethsemane 


169 

315 

161 

217 

156 


Ghall Ehdn (?) Gaule Caine, corn market ... 164 
Ghant^ij Jain temple at Khajuraho ... 133 and n. 
Gharipur, coins of Wemakadphises at ... 56 

G bants, W. 

Ghazni, coins of Yonones found at, 54; occu- 
■^ied by Amir Alptigtn, etc. ... 139 and n. ; 140 

and n. ; 141 

ghenghnd, collector of gU 77 

Ghiyas-nd-din, Sultan ... ••• ••• 1*^5 

Ghod^ of Chimur, the, 333 f. 

Ghora Ahgirasa, teacher of Krishna P^vaki- 


putra 

Ghori Shihdb-nd-din, or Muizz-ud-din 
ghoris, subdivisions of a pargan^ 

Ghritochis 

Ghurian Sultans, their dominions ... 


18 2d 3 
... 143 
78 n. 
... 381 
145 n. 


Giheon, Guibeon, mt 160 

Gilgit, Brushal, and the Arabs 181 and n. ; 

Tibetan occupation of 182 

Gingerlee, —coast between the Godavari 
Estuary and the Jagann^th Pagoda — and 

the E. I. Co 

Ginghams, E. I. Co.^s trade in them 213; 

n- j ^ . 263, ff.; 285 

Gn-dar, in Wardhl,and the Gho# ceremony, 334 

Girnar, inscrip 19 ^ f.. 246 

Glutton, the rich 157 

Godadri, or Gwalior 

Godavari, Dist., and the E. Chdlukyas 201; 
delta, occupied by the Andhras 281 ; and 
the Pallavas 282 ; and Kona chiefs 355 n. 
Gogga-desa ( Guge p ) invaded by ZainuT- 

188 

Gokula Ash t ami, Krishna anniversary ... 334 

Gokula Darwaza, gate in RS.mt4k 203 

golakli, alms fund 75 

Golcondah, and Amb. Salisbury 293, 296, f., 311 

Golden Gate of J erusalem 156, 153 

Goler, State, in Kangra Dist. ... 301 and n.; 305 
GonakenaJlata, Gunakenallundu, surnames 

of Yi jnyaditya III 352 n . 

Gonatas, k., Antigonus 343 

Gondophernes, Parthian k., 27 ; or Gudu- 
phara, inscrip'!. of 30; titles 40; 42; and 
coins 47; and St. Thomas 48; 61, f. ; in 

Seistan 

G6nds,and theKhangars, 130 n.; as ancestors 

of the Chandils 136 fp. 

goTiif gunney, sacking, B. I. Oo/s trade in ... 264 

Goodepelldoe, tn. 297 

Goodepowdee, (Gundlapalli) and Amb* Salis- 
bury 296 

Goodeshawder, tn 295 

Goodlad, Capt., and the E. I. Co 266 

Gopdla, Bi'ahman general under Kirtivarman, 143 

Gopala, Kovalan, q. v. ... 231 

Gopal-kMd, a ceremony ... 834 

Gotama 16; 103 and n. ; 380 

Gotainiputra, Andhra k., and the Palhavas . 282 
Gotamiputra Sdtakarni, Gautamiputra, 
Andhra k., defeated by Nahapdna 43; and 

theSakas 242 n.; 282 

Gotarzes of Parthia, death of ... 72 

Govinda, k. ... ... 353 

GOvinda III , Rdshtrakata k., contemporary 

of Dantivarman ... ... 172 

Govindrachandra Gahadavdla (Gaharwdr) k. 

of Kanauj 144 n. 

Grahapati, dedicated family images 119, f. 
grdoh, a hamlet, sub-division of apMti ... 76 

Greco-Roman, Grseco - Roman, world, and 
the Chinese 57 ; art, in India ... 178 £. ; 372 
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Greece and Pericles 

Greek, power in India 2b, ; and the Tne- 

clii 32; 3'!^; distinctions between Scythians 
and ^akas, legend on coins 41; 44; 48; 
principalities, rule, in Afghanistan 54; 
divinities 60; 62; dynasty, extinction of 
69 ; f. ; origin, of the Indian drama 178, f . ; 
ancestry of the Haklas 209 ; accounts, of 
Indian history 343; 345 ; influence on 

Indian art, etc. ^^7^9 f* 

Greeks, Yavanas ... 247 

Gi'owse, Dr., on inscrips 33 n ; 245 

Gudiinallam, near Kalahasti Bana inserip. at. 354 
Gudnaphar or Gondophernes, k. ... 30 ; 48 

Ghdflr, Taluka, inscrips, in ... 200; 352 ; 355, f, 

Guge ) Gogga-desa * 188, f. 

Guge, and the W. Tibetan kings ... 332, f, 

Guhavih^ra, eonneeted with the Mathuia 

Xiion capital 245 

Gtijar tribes of Hazara Dist. ... .210 

Gujarat, and the Kalachuri era 135 ; W or 

Anhilwara 144 

gtila^ sugar-cane juice ... 95 

Gunaga, Gunaka, surname of Vijayaditya III 352 
Gimakenallundu, Gonakenallata. surnames 
of Vijayaditya III. ... ... ... 352 n, 

Gunda inserip 74 

Gundala Yenkat^dri, Gundell Ancatawdree, 
of Metchlepatam and the E. I. Co ... 267, 

Gundepollee, tn. in Madras Presidency ... 317 

Gundlapalli, Goodepowdee ... 296 

Gunney, gom, sacking, E. I. Co.’s trade in 
264, f; 267 :fl.; 285, f.; 288; 290; 293; 

295; 310; 315, fe. 

Guntur, Dist, and the E. Chalukyas 210; 

records from 365 

Gupta, Samvat 28; inscrips. 29 ; 32; 38 f . ; 


51 and n. ; 52 ; era 63, 63, 74 f. ; kings, 
and the Licchavis, 79 ; pei-iod, Bodhisattvas 


of^ 179 ; 180 and n. ; 279 

Guptes of Salsette ... ... ... 

244 and n. 

GClrgi-Masaun, Rehuta, g. v 

137 n. 

Gurha, inserip. from 

... 125 

Gflrjara Kingdom=Kanauj 

144 and n. 

Gurjaras, tribe of foreign origin 138 and n. ; 

and Tasovarman 

UO f. 

Gurjara- Pratihara, dyn* of Kanauj ... 

... 147 

Gurdaspur, and Akbar 

... 151 

Gurukkals, Kurukkals 

... 887 

Gu§aDa, for Kusana 

42; 44 

guzz, gaz *.. 

. 296; 298 

Gwalior 114; 131; or Gopadri 141 

; and 

MahmM of Ghazni ... 

142 ; 145 


I’Gyalba Rinchen, possible identity with Riii- 

chana, of Kashmir 237 

rGyal-ohung==ilittle kings 291 

rOyahrabs, the, and Tibetan history 281 


Gyal-rab-sal-walii^me-long^ a Tibetan work ... 79 

Gyford, Wm. and Amb. Salisbury ... 217, f. 


Habakkuk, Prophet ... 

• «* 

159 

Hades, and the Ndgas 

235; 

238^ 

Hadi, a Rani 

... 

151 

Hadrian, Emp. of Rome 

• •• 

73 

Hagama, Satrap of Mathura, date of 

... 

70 

Hagaindsa, Satrap of Mathura ... 

54 

; 70 

Hagana, a Satrap 

... 

54 

Haidar, son of Riuchana 

... 

186 

Haihayas, or Kalachuris of Chedi, 137 ; 

146; 



and Maha Kosala, 204 ; insorip., in Ongole 


tdluk 355 n. 

Haihayavamsi kings and the Ramt5k inscrip. 204 

H^ji Haidar 8b^h, k. of Kashmir 190 

Haji Khan, a son of Zainu’l‘abi-din ... 189 

Hakims of Gujr^t in the Pan jab, ballad of, 

giving table of descent 209 

Hakr^, ‘lost river’ of Indian deseit 139 

Hdldsya or Tiruvildyddal, a Tamil poem ... 229 
Halebid in Mysore, or Dvaravati ... 237 n. 

Halicarnassus lions, and those of the Sarnath 
capital ... ... ... ... ... ... 278 

Hallakshana, or Sallakshanavarman ... ... 148 

halmcmdi, an inferior kdrddr ... ... 77 

Hamirpur, in BundMkhand. 130; 132 ; 136 ; 145 
Han dynasties, flrsfc and second, histories of 

26;82f ; 71 

hdiisilt, revenue-paying land 76 and n. 

Hanuin^n, g. image at Khajurabo, 114; 131 
f. ; 134; on Gliand^l coins, 147; temple at 

Bamtek, 203; or Anjan^ya 206 

Haoma sacrifice 360 

Happy Entrance, E. I. Co.’s ship 264 

Hari, g., 170 and n.; a Blntgavata incarnation, 

376n.;381fle. 

Harihara temple, in Ramtek ... 203 

Harisena's Allahabad Prasusti 32 

bariydga, royal kitchen allowance 75 

Harsha, Harshaddva, Chandella k., 116 f . ; 

126 ; bis handwriting 180 n.; 372 

Harsha, era, and the Gupta, 63 ; on an image, 

131 f* 

Harsh avardhana, founded an era, 43; 53; 

death of 137 

Hasan Khan, k. of Kashmir, his expedition 
against Tibet, 190 f.; rebuilt the Jama 

Masjid 292 

Hasan Nizdmi, author of the Tdj-ul- 

mad fir 245 

Hashtanagar pedestal inserip., 30; and the 

Seleucidan era 40; 65 ; 67 ; 72 

Hdtbigumpha inserip. ... 350 
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Hatton, Mr. C.,and Amb, Salisbury. 324 f. ; 

327 f. 

haurvatatf sacred cakes ... 360 

Havani, Niksiibha, daugliter of Rijisva ... 79 

hayasiras, a beiug with a horse’s head... 379 ; 882 
Hazabbar-ud-dtn Hasan Arn^l, governor of 

Kalaijjar 146 

hdzrikd, personal attendance on the 

raj^ ... ... 76 and n. 

Heathfield, Mr., and Amb. Salisbury... 32*2 

Hebron, gate in Jerusalem 158, f- 

Hldimba, hill near Bamt^k 205 n^ 

Heliokles, probably the last Greek king of 

Bactria 26 ; 32 ] 54 f. ; 69 

Helen, St., Chapel of 158 JS 

Herambapala, Mahipala, probably Kshitipala. 138 
Herat, tn., 78 and n.; 79 andn, ; conquered by 

Muhammad of Ghor 209 f. 

Heraiis, Yin-mo-fu, a Yue-chi, conquered 

Kipin 54; 70 

Hermaios, probably ruled in the Kabul Tal- 
ley ... *** ... 54 

Herne, Mr., B I. Co.’s servant ... 327 f. 

Herod, k„ palace of 57 f. 

Herodotus, and the use of 8aka ... 41 and n. 
Hiaus, or M iaus, a coin of, bearing a Greek 

legend 41 

Hieou-mi, a Yue-chi principality ... ... 26 

Hill States in the Panj4b, terms and titles 


used in ... 75 ff. 

Hima-Kadphises, Ku^S.n k , 28; or Ooemo- 
kadphises, identified with Yen-kao-ching, 

33; his coins and those of Kanishka, 44; 

or Wema-Kadphises ... 50 

Himalayas, invaded by Baghu, 80 and n. ; 
atid the tiger-symbol, 234 ; the fish-symbol, 

236; the bow-symbol 237 n. ; 239 

Hinay^na, Buddhist school 18 

Hindu, temple in iST India, 133 ; rule in S. 

India, 243 ; belief in one god ... 259; 262 
Hindu-Kush, mts., 54; 59; 69; 73; and 

Baghu ... ... 80 

Hindus, the Chandlls, 131 ; 135; and Musal- 
mans in the Panjah, 139 ; under Akbar, 

153; selection of ancestral names among, 

243 ; popular beliefs of, 251 ; 262 and n. ; 

worship Lat Bhairo ... ... 280 

Hindu Sh^hiya kings, of K^bul ... 140 n. 

Hinduvata, conquered by Zainu’l-’abi-din ... 188 


Hiouen*Tsang, Hiuen-Thsang, 10 and n. ; 

11 n ; and the Second Buddhist Council, 

81 n. 


Hirahadagalli, plate insorip. of Sivaskanda- 

varman 282 

Hiralal, Mr., and the site of Ohakrakfita, 

352 n . 


Hiranyagarhha, title of BrahmS, ... 381 f . 

Hiranyagarbha, Manu Svayaihbhuva, and 

the Samkhya-yoga 255 and n. ; 385 

Hiranyakasipu, demon, killed by Bama, 

202 and n. ; 205 

Hirat, and Seleukos Nikator 25 

History and Coinage of the Chan del (Chan- 
d411a) Dynasty of Bundelkund (Jejaka- 
bhukti) from 631 to 1203 A. D , by Y. A. 

Smith 114, j&‘. 

Hi thun, a Yue-chi principality 26 

Hiuen-Thsang, Hiouen-Tsang, 10 and n. ; 

11 n ; or Yuan-Chuang, and Kanishka, 44: 

50 ; 60 and n ; at Bam-Yan, in Persia, 80 ; 

81 n. ; and J^jilhtlti, 130 f.; and the death 
of Harsh a, 138; and theHaihaya territory, 

204; and Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, 208 and n.; in 
India, 239, 242 ; and Sarnath, 277 ; 279 ; 

280; 281 n. ; 351 n. 

Hiung-Nu, Scythian horde, defeated the 

Yue-chi 26; 32; 69 

‘Hogg’ Cape, or Bas Khanzir, Cap Porco, 

167 and n. 


Holi, festival 153 and n. 

holy places, at Btot^k 205 

hookah^ hubble-bubble ... ... ... ... 210 

*Hope\ the ship ... 215 

Hopkin, Prof. E Washburn, his Great Hpic 
of India, 251 n. ; and the BhAgavata creed. 262 


Hopkins, Mr. J , E. L Co.’s servant ... 224 f,; 263 

Hormazd II., coins of, in India 62 

Hoshang Shah, MAlwa Sultan, and the 

Mandasor fort 109 

Hotar, Zaotar, pnest 360 

hotri, priest 375 

Hoysalas, the, dyn. of ... 229, 230 and n. ; 243 

Hrishikesa, Lord of the Senses ... 375; 380 
hubble-bubble, for hookah 210 


Imjra, huzra 46; 64. 

Huksa, Huviska ... 61 

Hultzsch,Dr., on inscrips., 49; and the Chan- 
dMs, 114 ; and the early Chola kings, 233 ff. ; 
and the Andbras, 282 and n.; and the 

Pallavas, 284 and n. 

Humayun, emp., visited the SArnAth ruins... 278 
Humphreys, Mr. Z., and B-. Bell ••• 169 f, 

Huna, Huns, subdued by Baghu 80 

Huns, the White, and the Kushanas, 62; 
Huna, 80; and the Parihars, 138; or 

Ephthalites 148 

Husain Sarsi, probably Ibrahim Husain, 

Mirza, invaded Delhi 149 and n, 

Huska, for Huviska 42; 61 

Huskapura, now Huskur, in Kasmira, founded 
by Huviska 60 and n. 
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Huviska, a Knsliiiii k., 27 ff.; coins, titles, 
etc*, S9 ft.; 45 fP., 50; 59 t.; 72 f.; or 
Yii-yne-kia ... ... ... ••• 212; 372 

Hu vibka Yihara, monastery in Mathura ... 60 

Huzray hvjra ... ... 46; 64 

Hynmes, Jos., E. I. Co.’s servant ...263 f. ; 26G £. 


Ibn Batuta, traveller and the kingdom of 

Jejahdti ^30 ff 

Ibrahim, minister to k. Path ... 192 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, Husain Sarsi, q. v. 

149 and n. 

Ichchhawar, Band^ Dist., insciip. at... 121; 129 

Ikshvaku, son of Manu 282 n. ; 384 

Tam Cheliyan, viceroy at Korkai, 236 ; or 
Yerriv§r-Cheliyan, k, of Madura ... 237 ; 239 

llaiii KilHj k. of K^nchi ... ... 235 

ramki]3i of Kanchi, perhaps Ilango 236 

I'andirayan, a Tonclamaii k of Kanchi. 234 ; 239 

Ilango, or PaiiikiPi of Kanchi 236 

I]ang6, Tamil poet, B.\\i]ioY oi the Stlappadhi^ 
kdram «•« ••• ...230; 238 n. 

Dangovacligal, Tamil poet 238 

iJanj^tohenni, father of KarikMa, 2C3; or 
Uruvappaharer IlanjStchenni ... 234; 239 

rdyathns, a caste 338 

illams, villages... 3:’ 6 

Illattamnias — Chakkiyitr women ... ... 386 

images, stone, in Zangskar, erection of ... 332 
immortality of the soul, in the Bhagavata 

religion 2€0 f. 

incarnations, Bhagavata. 260 and'n ; 376 n ; 378 ; 

383 n. 

Index to Prakrit Words occurring in Pischel’s 
Grammatik der Prakrit Sjpraclien, Appen- 

dhv 1.33—148 

India, second Greek invasion of, 2.5 ; or Tieu- 
tchou, 26 f. ; and the Laukika era, 28; 
inscrips, of, 29; eras in use, 40 ; Saka con- 
querors of, 41; and Malava-Yikrama and 
other eras, 44 f. ; 47 f . ; visited by St. 
Thomas, 48 and n ; N. and W. and the 
Sakas, 49 ff. ; Greek conquerors of , 5 1 ; con- 
quered by Yen-kao-ching, etc., 56 ff. ; 
and the Parthians, 60 ff.; Menander’s 
expedition to, 69 ; and Kaniska, 72 ; and the 
Kharoshthi script, 74; and the Licehavis, 

78; and Darius, etc., 79 and n ; C , Gazet- 
teer Gleanings in, 107 ff. ; 329 if. ; and 
Alb^rdni, 131 ; 133; and the Muhammadans, 

140 ff. ; and Greek architecture 178; and 
the Haklas, 209; and Amb. Salisbury, 213, 

215, 219, 226 ; S., later history, 228; 230; 

234 f, ; 238 ff.; S., and Buddhism, 242 
f. ; and the Sakas, 245; 248 jff. ; language of, 


253 f ; 2c7; and the Bhakti religion, 258 
If. ; carving’ in, 278; art, 280; and Andhra 
inscrips., 281; Marly History of, by Y. A, 
Smith, 48 n.; 281 n ; 282 and n. ; book 
notice of, 178 ft.; 371 ; and the Yedanta 
School, 341 ft *, 349; and Hiuen-Tsang, 

239; 242; 351 ii ; 352; S., Mnhammadan 
invasion of ... ... ... ... .. 357 

Indian, history, Scythian, Period of, 25 fl:. ; 
eras, conclusions regarding, 45; inscrips, 
and Prof. Kiellmin, 113 ; lists of, ; 


tribe in Zangskar ... 33*2 

Indo-Grecian, kings, coins of ... 30 

Indc-Sassanian coins 147 f. 

Indo-Scythian or Knsana, 33 ; inscrips, and 
Greek month names ... .. .. ... 44 

Indra, g., 203; 231 ; and the destruction of 

Puhar 235 

Indra III., Hash trakflta k. ... ... ... 138 

Indra- Bhattaraka, E. Chalukya k 351 


Indus, liv. and the Greeks, 25 ; and Kanishka, 

59; 62 ; 72 ; 76; and the Persians ... 79 ; 217 ; 

250 

Indus Yalley, Hindu State in... 139; 140 and ir. 

In-ino fir, Heraus, a conqueror mentioned by 

Chirrese historians 54; 70 

Iwid, a collectioir of Tamil works 2S0 

Innocents, Sepulchre of ... 159 

inscriptions, Jangacia, 19 f. ; of Salulsr^m, etc , 

21 fi. ; as historical evidence, 25 ; 27 ; 

Jama, 33; lists of Brslhmi Knsana, showing 
archaic forirrs occurring in them, 35 ff.; in 
Muchai, etc., 46 ft ; of Scythian satraps, 55; 

57 11 .; of Huviska 60 ft.; of Mathura, 71 
ft. ; of W, Kahatrapas, 109 f . ; and Prof. 
Kielhorn, 113 ff.; of the Chandella Dynasty, 

116 If ; 128 f.; 131; 135; 143; of Prithi- 
raj. 145; 147 n. ; of Nandippottarabar, 172 ; 
of feondasa, etc ,179; at Balu-mkhar, 181 
f.; of Mulbe, 187; Daru, 191 ; of Nellore, 

199 if . ; of the ChuJas, 23.3 ; of Asoka, etc., 
2781; 281ft.; 342; 345 ft.; Talamanclii 

plate, etc., 351, ff. 

Inscription ?. on the Mathura Lion Capital, 

by A. Barth ... ... 245 ff. 

Iraiyandr = ogapponijj a Tamil work ... 193 ff. 

Iran, trade with India ... ... ... ... 249 

Irairian, family, and the Scythians 41 

Ir-anian Peoples, Religion of, contd. from 
Yol. XXX 7, p. 203. No. 7.-~The Duties 
of the Paithful ... ... ... 358 ff. 

Iron Gate, of Jerusalem 157 

Iruhgoveb Pulikadimal, of Malainadu, and 

the poet Kapilar 230 ; 237 

Irnngov6l, a chief *.243 

• Is tobacco indigenous to India? By V. A. 
Smith 210 
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Isaiah, Tsaali, the prophet, sawn asunder... 156 

Isana, Siva 

377, 380, 382 

Isidorns, Isodorus, of Charax, 

geogra[)ljical 

■writer, and Sakastone, ... 

49; 249, f. 

Isila, place mentioned in the 

Bralimagiri 

inscrip 

345 

Isle of Pines, and tobacco 

210 

Is vara, g , worship of 

124 

I-tsiiig, Chinese pilgrim 

18 

lyur MAlangilAr, Tamil poet ... 

229 

Jacob, house of, 159; pillow ... 

... leO, 164 

JagannAth, temple in Puii 

206 

J 9 gat -Singh, stujm at SAri atli 

279 

Jaggayyapeta, inscrip, at 

281 n., 282 n. 

Jahangir, cmp 

174 


Jaliiingir, iVIargesa or Margiipati, a.cted under 

Hasan Nh au 191 

Jain, inscrips, at Mathura, 33; 49; 51 £. ; 55; 

G3; 65; temples at Kbajiuaho, 119 If ; 

329 ; 131; 133 f ; buildings at Patali- 
purain, replaced by a Saiva temple, lOl n ; 

temples, etc. at Riimfcok 204 

Jainism and Brahmanism, 242 ; founder of, 

t5] ; nnd the Saihkhya yoga 256 

Jain Khan, Nawab, or Zaiu KhS,n Kokalttlsh, 

149 and n.; 150 and n. 
jains, and MathurA., 215; and Asoka 348 

Jaipal, k. of Bathiiidah, advanced to (Hiazui, 

139 ; or Jayapala 110 and n. ; 141 

JajAhOti, Jajahoti, Jijhoti, forms of Joja- 

bhukti, r 130 

Jujalladeva Kalachuri, k. of Katnapura 

inscrip, of 118 ; 128 

Jukuns of Jobor, use the Camphor language. 340 
JallalabAd, near, dd; or Nang-NihAr. 139 

jaloffi., 81 ; 88 ; jalogi-ihli'um 94 1; 99 

Jama Masjid, suggested founders of ... 102 

Jambudvipa and ... 42 

Jambu Dwipa, and NAgArjuna 207 

Jaml>ukesvarani, tn. near Trichinopoly, 

KAkatiya inacrip. at ... ... 357 

aJam-dbyang-rnam-vgyal, k., and AH Mir, 

the Balti k ... ... 188 

Jume.s, (Junior), the Less, St., ... ... 156 

James, the Apostle, St., tomb of ... ... 157 

Jamil Beg, CAjumander under Ak bar ... 150 

and n.; 151 

Jamna, riv. ... ...155 and n. 

Jaxuika, a Kshattriya, and the Bhagavata 

religion 253 

Janaka, k., legendary father-in-law of 

Kamachandra 254; 373; f 

Janain6jaya 378 f. ; 381, 385 

Janurdana = Krishna 378 


Janvier’s Panjabi Dictionary... 3^0 

Japala Tank, at RAml^k ,,, ,,, 205 

jatdli^ a messenger 7^ 

jdiaru^arajata, 81 ; 87 n ; S3 ; 93 and n"; 

98 and n. 

JatAvarman biindara-Pandya T, and Gana- 
pati, the KAkatiya, 356; mscrijjs. of ... 357 
Jatavarman Siiadara Pandya II, inscrips. 

357 iirf 

Jatila or Maran Sadaiyan, Pandya k ,dafce of. 197 
Jatkari, vil. near Khajuraho, temples at ... 133 

Jats, or Mawdts^ in the Hill States 78 

Jatnnga RAmesara, Rock Edict of ... 345; 34? 

J augada inscrip 

Jaunpur in scrip, from ... ... ... 147 n. 

Jayadama, father of RiidradamadS, governor 
of Rajputana and Malwa 60, Satrap of 

Ujjayim, date of 73 

Jayadeval. a Licchavi k. of Nepal 79 

Jayam Kondan, an author 239 

Jayahgonda-Chola-mandalnm, or Tondai- 

»aclu, 200; 351; 354 and n. 

J ayanta varman , PAndy a k 

Jayapala for Jaij^al 140 n. 

Jayasakti, ancestor of the Cbanddls, 121; or 

J^3>ka 126 if.' 

Jayasiihlia, k 181 

J ay askand h A v Ara 180 ; 3 72 

jayastambba, trophy of ^ictory „ ... 2-15 

Jayavarman, ChandM k , ll^’ ; 126 f. ; 129 f. ; 

133; coins of 147 f. 

Jayavarman, ParamAra k 144 and n. 

Jayavarman, k., his Kondamudi plate in- 


soup. 


282 


Jearsey, Wm., E. I. Co s servant, and A mb. 
Salisbury ... ^... 213, 2l6 fF. ; 289 ; 311 f. 

Jehoshapliat, Yale of 156 

JBja or Jayasakti 118 ; 1*20 ft*. 

JejAkabhukti, Bundelkhand, 114 f . ; king- 
dom of Paramardi, conquest of, 122; 128 f. ; 

131; 135; 13? ff. ; li3; 145 

JejjAka, ObandAlla prince 

jeold, a standard holding in KullA ... 

Jeremiah, Prophet, grotto of, 157 ; house 
Jerome, Jerrom, St , Sepulchre of ... 

Jerse?/, the frigate 

Jerusalem 


116 
... 76* 

... 160 
... 159‘ 
... 170 
156 ff. 


Jesus, advent of ..341 

Jetch Doab, ruled by the HaklAs ... ... 209 

‘‘Jewel Belt”, the, = Manirri&khalai, 230; 

232; and k. Senguttuvan Sera. ... 2*35 ff, 

Jhang District, Paiijab— A Baker’s Dozen 

of Catches, from 174 f. 

JhAnsi, Lalitpur Dist., inscrips. from... 1 16, 

120, 122, 124, 130, 135, 145 
JhArli, vil. in Rohbak District, Paiijab ... 110 
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Jhind, on the Indus, inaorip. from ... ••• 68 

Jihunia, a satrap, 37 ; or Zeionises, 54 ; coins 

of, 59; date ' 

Jijayapala, Ohand^ila k. ••• ••• . * 

Jil'lioti, Jaiakuti, J^jahoti 

Jinan^fcb, temple at 11^ j 

Jivaddma, satrap of W. India 
pidna^yoga, meaning of 
Joacbim, St., sepulclire of 
jog, tax for religions purposes 


74 

... 256 
... 157 

76 and n. 


Joginis, the 64, temple dedicated to ... 132 and n. 

John, St., the Baptist 

John, St., the Evangelist, house of ... 

Johnson, Capt , and Amb. Salisbury... 

Johnson, Mr. Wm., E. I. Go’s, servant at 
Metehlepatam ... 215 ff. ; 298 ; 310 f . 313 

Jonar&ia’s Rdjatarahgini, its references to the 

Bhauttas 182 fE.; 187 f. 

Joppa, Joppay ... 

Jordan, 

Joseph, St., sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathaa, sepulchre of 
Joshua 


... 160 

... 158 

... 214 


159 f. 

... 158 
157; 159 

... 158 
... 160 


Jubbal, Hill State, terms used in 

Judas, Apostle 

Jukes, Western Panjabi and 

Dictionary 

Julius Csesar, assassinated «•« 
Jumn4, 1 ’iv. 

Junagadh inscrip. of Rudradama 
Juncan, customs, from chuTigafyi,,* 

... 76 n. 

156 

English 

360 f. 

70 

... 245, 24 7 

••• 56 ; 68; 74 
275; 286 ffi. 

295; 297; 

JungSi, cap. of Keonthal 

301 n.; 305 n. 

juni, an Indian measure 

76 n. 

Junnar, inscrip. of Nahapdna at, 

63 ; the 

Saka cap 

242 n. 

Juska, k ••• ••• 

42 

Justice, Gate of Jerusalem ... 

157 

Justin, on Sandracottus ... 

344 

Juttaya, a Kakatiya, k. 

357 

Jy^shtha, a Brdhmana 

CO 

CO 

Jyulchanas, suggested meaning of 

191 

bK-’agyur, a Tibetan cyclopedia 

... 185, 187 

Kabir, a reformer 

258 

Kabir Ohab5tara, in Ramt^k ... 

203 

Kabul, and Seleukos Nikator, 25 ; 

occupied 


by k. Kieou-tsieou'kio, 26 ; ruled by 
Hermaios, 54; and Huviska, 60 ; f 2 ; con- 
quered by Kadphises I., 71 ; and Akbar, 

150 ; and the faujddri of Bangasb, 174; 
Stlbahdai’s of ••. ... *.* ... 211 and n. 

KaohchS-yana 276 

Kadalkonda-Pavvattiri-kottam, Dist. in S. 
India ... •«. ««« 353 .n , 


‘ Kaclambu/ the, and feenguttuvan Sera ... 236 

Kadaft iMallai, Mallai, g. 171 and n. 

Kadatbanad, of the Atiyoti (Saman- 

thar) caste 338 

Kadaiyal, in S. India, the modern Kadayam, 

scene of a battle ... 19(’, 198 

Kacleyaraja, an officer under Bhima I. ... 363 

Kadphises I, Kusana k., coins of, 28; 33; 
titles, etc., 40, f. and the Greek rule in 

Afghanistan 54; 57; 71, 72 

Kadphises II , Kusana k., coins of, 28 ; 40 ; 

57 ; conquests of ... ... 72 

Kdduvefcti, Tamila=pPerariyan, an officer 

under Kandippottarasar ... 172 

htfila, cuiBfalgh, a caravan 295 

Ka-gyuv, Kahgyar 180; 372 

Jcahdpana, a coin 81 

Kaikdya, co , in the Pafijab 2.52 

kaimkarya, waiting upon Bhagivat ... ... 261 

kdit, accountant ••• ••• « * * / 0 

Kdkandi, city in Kadalkonda-Pavvattii i- 
kottam, Kdvirippattinam, the modern 

Pantrahgam 353 n. 

Kakatiyas of Orangal, and VShgi, 356; and 

Nellore 357 and n, 

Kakrd Marh temple in Mahoba 134 

Kaku8thana=Kakutthd, riv 5 n. 

kdla—timeB at which sacrifices are performed, 

376 n. 

Kalachuri, kings, and Kdlaiijar, 135 ; or 
Haihayas, 137; 146 and n.; inscrip. of 

Batanpur 204 

Kaladaranadi inscrip., said to be in Kharosh- 

thl c ... •*. ... a*. ..a 42 

K^-lahasti, feiva ling a at, 200 ; Ganga-Pallava 

inscrip. from 352 ; 354 

KMamdnyas, Bhotta princes ... 182 and n. ; 187 
kalambagain^Si poetic composition in Tamil, 

170 and n.; 173 

KManaur, and Akbar’s army 151 

K^lanjar, B^nd^ Dist., inscrips, from, etc , 

118 f.; 122 f.; 125; 128; 129; 132; 134 ffi.; 139 ffi. 

Kalanjara, inscrip 208 n. 

Kalar Kip.i ... 235 

Kai^soka, identified with Mahapadma Kanda. 342 

Kalatbalaiyar, a Tamil poet 230 

kalavali, a Tamil work... 233 

Kaldara,inscnp. of the year, 113, 30; 31 n. ; 

46 f. ; 61, 64 ; 74 

creeper 182 f. 

Kalhana’s Edjaiarahgint, Bhauttas referred 

to in 181 and n. 

Kali, goddess, 191 ; age, 204 f . ; temples, and 

the thiyathi ceremony 336 ; 342 ; 378 f. 

Kalidasa’s ( Sk. ) Raghuvamsa and the inter- 
course between Persia and Tibet, 80; 
M^ghadMa, 201 ; Ahhijnana ^akuntala, 
book* notice of, 112; date ••• 113; 212 
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KdliMcdrya-Kathdtiaka, a Jaiiia work and tlie 

Saka kings ... 43 

Kali Kanal, a pleasure resort in Puliar, 

235 and n 

Kali-madanan, a surname of k. Hedumaran . 195 

Kalindavarman, k 283 ii. 

Kalinga, eonqueied bj Asoka ...343; 347 f. 

KalingattupparanU tlie, and k. Karikala, 233; 

233 n. ; 239 ; 2 il 

Kalipa, a lio!/ liv. 206 

kallitturai a metre 195 

Kaliii, probably succeeded Kliaraliosfces ... 56 

itaZpa, age.., ... 12 f. ; 260; 377 

Kalpi, for Maliiyar ... ... ... 132; 136 

Kalsi inscrip 20; 39; 299 and n. 

Kaluchumbarru grant 353 and n. 

Kalyanad^vi, Oliand^lla Queen . 124; 126; 130 

Kalyani, home of the W, Ohalukyas, 3o3; 354 n. 
Kainb 03 a, inhabitants of the Hindu Kush, 
and Haghu ... ... ... ... 80; 82 n. 

Kanagopa, k 283 n. 

Kanaka, defeated by Sang ut tinman S^ra, 236 ; 241 
Kan-ikasabiiii, Mr., on Satakarnin ... ... 24*1 

Kanapp^reyil, a forest fort, taken by Urga- 

Pandyaii 229; 236 

Kanauj ( Mahodaya ) and the Ohand^ls, 128 ; 

138 ff, 143; 144 n.; 147 
Krina^var, Hill State, terms in use ... 77 n. 

KaholiluikaOhahamani, wife of Harsha, 126; 128 
Kiinchi, modern Oonjeevai'ara, Pallava cap., 

171; and Manini^khala, 233 ; and Tonda- 
man' llandirayan, 234; under Ham Kiid 
235 ; Ohd?a cap. ... 2 LO ; 242 f . ; 282 . ; 351 

KaSclupura, tn. and tlie Pallavas 351 

Kandahar, coins of Vonones found at, 54 ; 

62 ; and the Persians ^ ... 174 

Kandariya, or Khandariya IMaliadeo, Saiva 
temple at Khajuraho... ... ... 133; 141 

KandukOr TdUJcct, in Nellore District, 
insorips. from, 199 n. ; called Skandapura 

283 and ii ; 352 n ; 357 n. 

Kanespuv, vil., and Kanishkapura 212 

Kangra, in Akbar’s time ... ... 149 and n. 

Kanigiri, Tdiukct in Nellore Dist., inscrips. 

from - ... ••• ••• ••• 

Kanislika, a Kushan k., 27 accession, 33; 
titles, 40 ; nationality, and the Saka era, 

41 f. ; conquests, etc, 43 ; 50 f. ; 55; 

inscrips , 56 ; possibly the Yue chi k., 
defeated by Pan-chao, 57 f.; Haj^tir^ja 
Devaputra, 59 ; 61 ; date of, 63 ; 66 ; 72 f, ; 

179 f- ; and Asvaghosha, 212; and the 

Satraps 247 n.; 250; 278 £.; 372 

Karviskapura, now Kanispor, 57; and Kanes- 

pur ... ••• 

, Kaufeal-tila, at Mathura, Jaina inscrip. in.o 33 


Kanna, city ... 83 

Kannahi wife of P^han 230 

Kannahi, heroine of the ^ilappadliikdram^ 

231, f.; 234 n.; 237 
Kannanilr, near Trichinopoly, fort at... 201 n. 

kunsiy an Indian measure ... ... 76 n. 

Kanthika-Vijayaditya, or Yijayaditya Y. ... 353 
Kanupartipaclu, in Hellore, inscrip. from 356 
Kanva, dynasty and the Aadhras ..71 ; 180 ; 372 

kmiwavy kahware, a caste 300 and ii. 

Kao-fu, a Yue* chi principality 26 

Kapardm, Rudra 380 

Kapila, sage, said to have been a Kshat- 
triya, 251 ; 255 n. ; and the Sarakya philo- 
sophy ... ... 341 ; 374, f. ; 381, 385 and n. 

Kapilar, Tamil poet ... 230; 231; 236 f.; 241 


341 
64; 69 
204 f. 
76 n. 
... 337 
137 n. 
... 77 


Kapilavastu, tn. 

Kupi^, Ki pin ... 

Kapdr Baoli, tank in B^mt^k 

kaVi grain rent 

karakanif duties 

Karan Dahariya, or Karna Deva, g 
kardwalc, krduk, q. v, 

Karedu, Careare, E. I. Co.’s factory at, 314; 317 
KargkTit, vil. in SirmAr ... 303 and n. ; 305 
Kari, riv., scene of a Ohola victory ... 236 

Kari of Tirukkuviiur, patron of Tamil litera- 

tm-e ... 287; 243 and n. 

Karikala, Cb6> k. and the Telugu co., 200; 
other names of, 233 f, ; and the Epic of 
the Anklet ... ••• 234, 242 

Karikaia-CJio^a-Jinalaya, Jaina temple at 

Kanupartipaclu 

harma-yoga, meaning of 

Karna Deva, Karan Dahariya, Kalacliuri 
Raia of Dahal or Chedi, 137 n.; or Lakshmi- 
karna ... 

karnal, musical instrument . 
karnas, the hundred 
KarnAl, Candamore, *266 n. ; copper-plate- : 

grants in 

kdrs4i an Indian measure 

Karthavus, Samanthar sub-division 338 

Karur, Yahji, ancient Ohera cap., 230; 286 

f.; 240; 242 

Kasakudi inscrip. of the Pallavas . ... ^ 

Kashgar, and Kani§ka ... 44 ; 57 ff. ; 7v 

Kashmir and k. Lhachen Bhagan, 191; and 

k. 

Kaslimir, References to the Bhottas or 
Bhauttas in the Bdjatarangim of ... Xoi tt. 
Kashmir Chronicles and Tibet, 188; and 

bKrashis-rnam-rgyal I 

Kashmiris helped the Chinese against the 

Tibetans 

K^si, Kisika, modern Benares . 117; 141; 144 


256 


143; 146; 147 

... 302 

241, f. 



mmx. 


Msmira, Kaniska, 43;. 57 > 60;. aiad itlie 
Fourth Buddhist CouncO 73 

Kasmiras and Ya^varmam •»» •.* ^40 

K^svapa, Buiddhist roonk, 2 fE*.; Hr and n ,• 

12, n . ; 16, 17, 82, 94 n., 100 ; legendary 
leader ©*£ the ^^anyaMhikslius, 101 

at the- first Buddhist Council 342 

Mhd, tax tor religious purpc ses ... 76 aBd n. 
Kathahan, vil. grant of ... ... ... IH 

KatMsarit sdgara, mentions the Tarnahka... 42 
Katherine, or Catherine of Alexandria, Saint 

and Martyr ir>9 and n.; 169 

Katherine, St., Yirgin and Martyr, Chnirch of 169 
Mthi^wad, conquest of, 74 > and Budradai- 

man ••• 

Katyayana, Buddhist monk 5 

Kaumarik^ Baoli, at Bdmtek ... 205* 

KausalyS, g , temple to, at R^mtefk 2^03 

Kaus^mbi, Buddhist monastery ... ... 6 n. 

Kautalya, Kavtilya ... ... ... 180*^ 372 

Kavadipp^kkam, K^veri-ipp^kkam, alias 
Avani-N^r^yana-Chaturv^dimangalam ... 172 
Kavali taluk, Kakatiya inscrip at ... 357 n. 

Kavera, mythical k. ... ... 233 

Kavali, Ponni, riv., 171; 229 ; 231; 233, 240; 242 
Kaverippakkam, Kav^dippakkam, temple at. 172 
Kaverippfimbattinam for Pub^r ... 231, 283 1 

KSivirippattinam, Kikandi 353 n. 

Kdya-smrityu^pasihdna, a meditation ... 3 n. 

Keonthal, 299 ; 305 and n. 

Kerala, conquered by Srimara, 197 ; 240 n.; 

and the Antarallas of Malabar ...334 f.; 357 
KIravi — Kori^anar ... •„ ... ... 194 

Kern, Prof. H., and the Qullavagga, 2 n ; and 
the Buddhist Councils, 8 n.; and the Third 
Rock Edict of Asoka, 20; 22 ; on Buddhist 
rules, 81 ff.; 89 n.; 92 fE.; and the^, Byihai 
Samhitd, 280 n.; and the ^Nirvana of Bud- 
dha, 342 , and the Brahmagiri inscrip, ... 346 

Kerrington, Capt., and R. Bell 162 

Hvala 261 

khddaniy as, ImrdL foods ... ... 90; 93 

Khajuraho, in Bund^lkhand, temples in, 114 
f.; inscrips, from, 116 ff.; 131 fp.; 136 fP.,* 

139; 141; 148 

Khakharata, family, and Gotamiputra Sata- 

karni 

KhaMn inscrip, of k. Brahmad^ra, and the 

Mmtdk inscrip 204 

Khandagiri inscrip 22 

khandahasi collection of works. 86 ; 91 ; 100 


91 ;; 100 
and n.; 102 

Khandaparasu ... 381 

Khanddriya Mahadeo, Kand^riya 133 

Khangars, a low-caste people, and the Bun- 

••• 180 and n. 


Kharagiri, battle fought by Parantaka ... 197 

Kharahostes, a Satrap 27 ; 56 ; 59 ; 71 

Kkarapallana, a Maha-kshatrapa, 52, 08 , 56 ; 

72 ; 247 n. 

Kharashar, co. in Central Asia 57 

Khirarela’s Udayagiri inserip. 40 

Jchdrin, grain tester ... ... ... ... 75 

Kharmang, rap. of a Baits tribe ... ... 187 

Kbaroshthi lang., in inscrips., 25 ft . ; 29 
42, 44, 46 jff. 55, 58, 60, 62 fp.; extinct in 

India 74; 246 f ; 249 

Kharwar, G-aharwar 180 ; 372 

Khasas and Yasevarman* ... ... ... 140 

KbattakSj driven out of Koliat ... ... 174 

khelndf to play a part 77 n. 

Khilchipura, vil. near Mandasoiv carvings at. 109 
Khiva, ancient Chorasmia ... ... 78 n. 

Khokhars and AnandpM, 141 ; and the Gak- 

j khars 142 n. 

Khcrasan, taken by Gang, a Hakla ... 209 

Khotan and Kani§ka., 44; 57 K; 73; a 

1 ibetan province 80 n. 

khrafshtras ... ... ... 358 

Klirims (Tib.) and Timi, g. v. ... 184, 185, 187 

Khri-srong-lde-btsan, Tibetan emp, ... 181 

khuddakdnukhuddaJcas *= the lesser and 

minor details 4 n.; 14, 16, 17 

khub-nang = y>ar(jand ... 77 n. 

Khurasan, co., 139 ; scene of k. JaipaTs impri- 
sonment, 140 n. ; traded with India ... 149 
Khusrau, k. of Persia, sent an embassy to 

Polek5sin II ... 24 

Khusrau Malik, opposed Muhammad of 

Ghor 209 

Khyber Pass 249 

Kidara-Ku§anas, displaced the later Kusanas, 62 
KieoU'tsieou'kio, a Kouei-ohouang prince, 
conquered the four other Yue-chi princi- 
palities 26 ; S3 

Kielhorn, Dr., and the Mdlava-Yikrama era, 

44 f. ; and Kusana inscrips., etc., 46 IE. ; 
and the Saka era, 53 n.; and the Baijnath 
Prasasti, 75; and Chand^lla inscrips, 114 
fp.; and Telugu inscripts., 201 n. ; and the 
Panduvaiiisi Kshatriya kings, 208 n. ; on 
Bhakti, 253 n.; and the IJday^ndirarn 
grant, 284 n. ; and Chola dates, 355 f. ; 

and the Kdkatiyas 357 n. 

Kielhorn, Franz, by Dr, Sten Konow ... 1 13 

KijJi, a Chola k 228; 233 IP. ; 238 f. 

Kil]i of UraiyOr, k 239 £. 

King-Hien or King-ln, received Buddhist 

books from the Yue-chi 56 f., 71 

Ki-pin, occupied by the Se, 26; or Kapis§i 
oonqered 54; 69 j0P. 
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Kirat RM, possibly a Ohand^l Raj^, gov. of 

KMaiijar ... ... ... 140 

Kirat Sagar, lake near Maboba 134 

Kirtigiri, fort 143 

Kirtiraja, of Gwalior, submitted to Mabmdd 
of Gbazni ... ... ... ... ... 142 

Kirtivarman, Oband^Ua prince, 117 f. 5 124; 

126 ff. ; 134 1 ; 143 f. ; 146 E 
Kistna, District, and tbe E. Cb^lukyas ... 201 
Kiu-tsiu-kio, for Kieou-tsieou-kio, 26; iden- 
tified with Kozoulo-kadpbises ••• 54 ; 57 

Knights of St. Stephen 168 

Ko-cbcbengan, legendary Ohoja k 233 

Kochengan, k 239 

Kodavalu, in Ganjam District, inscrip, from. 180 
KodavaMru, in Nellore, inscrip, from 283 n. 

KodungalUr, Kranganur 240 

Koei-cboang, name under which the five 
Tue-chi principalities were united... ... 26 

Koei-Ohouang, the Kusanas ... 33 ; 42, 54; 57 

Kohat, Lower Bangash... * 174 

Koilpads or Kovilammas, S*^manthar women. 338 
Kokkala, Grahapati of Padmdvati, men- 
tioned in inscrip. ... 117 

Kokkipi, legendary Ohola k 233 

Kokkilli of Madura, grandson of Karikdla, 

237 ; 239 

Koli, Uraiynr ... ... ... ... ... 239 

KolliMarais, hills 243 

Kolli Mallai, hill in Salem District, a Chera 

possession ... 237 and n., 238 

Komal DS, Rana, attacked by Akbar ... 149 
Kona chiefs, in the Godavari Delta ... 355 n. 

Kondalpur, inscrip, from ««• 144 

Kondamudi plate inscidps. of Jayavarman ... 282 
Kondavidu, in S. India, and the Elakatiyas. 357 n. 
Kongu, CO., under Nandi ... 171; 173; 243 


Kongus, conquered by Senguttuvan Sera ... 237 

Korkai 236 f. ; 243 

Kosalas and Yasovarman 140 

Kosambi, tn 16 ; 82 

Kot, vil., Sialkot, also known as Nay^gaon or 


Ohhot^ Jhanswa 

Ill 

Kot, cap. of Ratesh 

... 300 and n. 

Kota, Bhautta Queen ... 

... 182 f 186 

kothdla, State granary watchman 

... ... 77 

kotJica z ... ... ... ... 

77 

Jcothidldj treasurer 

... ... 76 


Koti, viL, probably old cap, of Keonthal, 305 

and n. 

Kottarxi, in S. Travancore, battle fought by 
Nedumdran ••• 196 ; 198 

hoiwdly Oatwall, magistrate ««• ••• 317 

Kouei-ohouanfft a Yue-chi principality ... 26 
Kovai, Tamil poem 195 andn. 


Kovalan, or Gopala, hero of the Sila^p^padhikd- 

^ 231 f.; 234; 236; 240 

Koviladi, scene of a battle fought by Nandip- 

p6ttaralar 

KovRammas, Koilpads, g;. v 338 

Kovil Kil^r, Tamil poet ... 236 

Kovil Venni, Yennil, in Tanjore District 234 n. 
Ko visaiya-Nandivikramavarman, for Nan- 

dippottarasar, g, v 

Kozoulo-Kadphises, a Ku§dna k., 27; or 
Kujula-Kadphises, 28; identified with Kiu- 
tsiu-kio, 33 ; other variations of the 
name ... ^4. gQ. 

Kranganur, Kodungaldr, tn. 240 

hKrashis-mgon, Western Tibetan prince ... 332 

hKrashis-rnam-rgyal I., k. of Ladakh ... 192 

Kratu, a Rishi 375 

Xirdtil: or kardvjak, a collector 77 and n, 

Krishna, Delta, felt Asoka’s influence, 281 ; 

and the Pallavas 282 

Krishnl, riv. S. boundary of Vengi 351 

Krishna, g., 203 ; 334; 352; 373; 378; 381; 385 

Krishna, a Mkatiya k 357 

Krishna Ddvakiputra, or Krishna YasudSra, . 
(disciple of Ghora Ahgirasa), founder of 
the Bhigavata rehgion, 253 f . ; 257 and n„ 260 
Krishna Dvaip^yana, g, 378 ; 383, 385, and n. 

Krisbnapa, a ChandMla k 126 ; 128 

Kshatrapa,W., inscrips., 45 f.; 491; 55; 109; 

246; andthe Andhras ... ... 282 and n^ 

Kshatriya Sikhamani Yalanidu, and Neri- 
^^yil .*• ••• ••• ••• 236 n. 

Kshattriya, caste, of which was Buddha, 251 
and n. ; and Brahmanisn ... 253, 255 ; 257 

Kshattriyas and the Antarallas of Malabar, 

334 1 ; 338 

kshetra 386 

Ksbteajna, Yasud6va, 373; 377; 379 1; 381 ; 384 
Kshitipala, or Mabipala Herambapala, k. of 


Kanauj 

... 138 1 

KshitipMadeva of Kanauj 

... 

77 

Kubj a- Vishnu vardhana, E. Ohdlukya 

24 j 

351 

Kujja, city 


83 

Kujjasobhifca, a Bhikkhu 


85 

Kujula Kadphises, Kozoulo-Kadphises 


28 

Kujula-kara-Kadphisa, k 

• •• 

44 

Kukshi, son of Raibhya ... 


28 

Kujamurram, tn. Kijli ... ... 

Kujandai, S. of TinneveUy, battle fought by 

236 

Nedumara:ii 


198 


KulM, PanjAb Hill State, terms used in, 76 and n. 
Kulottuhga I., inscrip, of his time, 200 ; and 
Karikala ... 239; 240; 353 n. ; 355 and n. ; 356 

Kulottunga II., Ohoja k. ,355 

Kulottuhga III., Ohola k. ••• 200; 356 and n. 
Kulh, Kulhta, tn, taken by Zainul — *abidin, 
1881; stones in 332 
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Kumto, g., and ilie Iraiyandr^aga2opoT^il ... 194 
Kumara Devi, Licchavi princess, married 
Chandra Gupta I. ... •*• ••• ••• ^9 

Kumara Gupta, inscrips, of ... 29; 38; 180 

Kumara Gupta I , inscrips. of... ... 46 ; 109 

Kumarajiva, translated the &utrdlamkara ... 211 
Kumdi’avishnu I., Pallava k, ... ... 284 n. 

Kumarayishnu II., Pallava k. 284 n. 

Kumaii, Cape Comorin, and Nandi, 171 ; 
traditional southern boundary of the 

Tamil CO. 199 ; 232 

Kumhhakonam, tn. in the Madras presi- 
dency ••• ... ••• 243 

Kumharsin State 77 f. 

KunavayiJ, near Karur, home of the poet 
Ilango ... ... ... ..fl ••• ... 230 

KuiidalaUiii a Tamil Buddhist work 238 

Enndala-Yana-Yihara, in Kasmira (?) scene 

of the fourth Buddhist Council 7 

Kunivar, Math, temple at Khajurilho...- 133 f. 
Kura], the, a work by Tiruvalluvar, 228; 236, 

and n. ; 238 and n. 
KuHnjtp;gdUiiy a collection of Tamil works... 230 
Kurram, Kurmah, val., battle fought in 140 
and n.j formerly included in the Banga- 

shSt ••• ... ... 174; 211 n. 

Kuru, kingdom in Patheyya, in India. 82 n. 
Ktirugode, Kuragodu, old Ch§,lukya cap. on 
the Ganges • «« «•« ..- 173 

Kurugode Dodda, Kurugoclu in Mysore, a 

fort belonging to Tippu Sultan 173 

Kurukkals, Gurukkals, Ambalavasis of 

Travancoi’e *.• 337 

Kurukodu, scene of a battle fought by 
Nandi ••• ... ... ... ... 171 

KuiTuppus, or Mai4rs, v 338 

Kasa, son of SM 206 n. 

Jeuia grass, used to kill Nagarjuna ... 207 f. 

Kush^n, dynasty, coins and inscrips. of 27 
& ■ or Indo-Scythian, 33 ; Brahmi inscrips., 

35 E.; a branch of the Yue-chi, 42 ff.; 
dates, and the Vikrama era, 46 iff ; incrips, 
and the Saka era, 50 ; and the Elsatrapa 

periods, 55; chronology, 59; empire and 
China, 60 ff. ; 71 ; defeat by Panchao, 72 ; 

74 ; power east of the Indus, 75 ; 179 f. ; 

emperors iind the satraps 250 ; 372 

Kusinara, tn 2 ; 7 and n, 

Midgdrasdld, hall of the Belvedere ... ... 81 

Kuth-nd-din Ibak (Aibak) and Kalanjar 

135; U5 f. 

Jcuihamba-lam, portion of the temple in 
which the ChdkHydr-hcth is delivered ... 336 

Kuth^r State, home of the MawSis 78 

Kuthteer, vil. in the Simla Hill States ... 78 
hdivekkal or Icutijgokal = settling in one’s 
family ... 337 


Kuttuvan, person mentioned in a poem by 

Paranar 230 

Kuvalaya^marttandan, a surname of Nandi . 172 
I Kuzulo-kara-Kadaphes, or Kozoulo-Kad- 

phises, q.v 33 

Kwen*mo, a Wu-sun chief, attacked bhe 

Yu6ehi 26; 32; 69 

Kydron, brook ... ... ... 156 

Ladakh, 187 ; = Great Bhautta land, and the 

Kashmiris 191, 192 

Ladakhi, dynasty, and the Baltis, 187; or 
rNam-rgyal ... ... ... ... ... 333 

Ladhakhi Chronicles and Rinchana Bhoti, 

187 ; and Kashmir, 1 88, 189 and n. ; and 

k. Lhachen Bhagan 191 

Lahara, fort and Einchana 183 

Lahaul, tn. 189 

Lahore Museum, inscrips. from ... 64 

dkli^ an Indian measure ... 76 n. 

Lakshmana ... ... ... 206 n, 

Lakshavarman, Chandella k., 116; or Yaso- 

varman ... 126 fb. ; 139 

Lakshmana temple at Ramtek ... ... 203 f, 

Lakshmanji, Ohaturbinij, temple at Khajii- 

raho 116; 131; 133 

Laksbmi, Diirga or Parvati, on coins, 147; 

170 and n. ; temple at RamtSk ... 203 ; 383 

Lakshmikarpa or Karna d6va, q. v. ... 143; 146 

Lakshmivarman, a Paramara... ... 144 and n. 
Lalaji, Visvanath, temple at Khajuraho. 

117 f, 133 

Lalitaditya-Muktapxda’s expeditions against 

the Bhauttas 181 

Lalitpur, or Dudahi, now Jhdns!, 116 f, 122, 

130, 134, 143 

Langhorne, Sir Wm, and Amb., Salisbury, 

227 ; 263 and n. ; 264, 266 f , 271 ; 317 n. 

Lanka, Ceylon, and Rama 202 ; 239 

Lankester, Sir Ray, on tobacco 210 

Laukika year 28, A. D. 1452, date of Haji 
Khan’s expedition to the Bhotta co. ... 189 
Lamghan, territory, ravaged by Sabuktigin, 

139 ; 140 n. 

Lanston, Mr , E. I. Co.s servant 327 

Lassen, and the Sakas 250 

L^fc Bhairo, on the- Benares Road, worship- 
ped by the Hindus 280 

Lauhitya, Brahmaputra, riv 80 

Laukika era and the Kushan inscrip., 27 f. ; 

3] ; 51 ; 63 

Lava, son of Sifca 206 n. 

Lavanyas, or Damaras, Eeudal barons ... 184 
Lawrence, Sir Walt., his Valley of Kashmir* 192 
Lazarus, sepulchre and castle of, 157 and n,; 158 
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Lazarus, the beggar • •• •* 

Lazaretto, the, in Leghorne .. 

Lebanus, mt 

Le Brnyn’s Voyage au Levant . 
Legends of Mohan Bari 


... 157 
167 £. 
161 f. 
163 n. 
110 £. 


Legends of the Paujab, by Sir B. C. Temple 
and H. A Rose eontd. from Vol. XXXY., 
p. 302. II. — Three Legends of the Mughal 

Court 149 fE. 

Leghorne, city 167, 168 and n. ; 169 

Leli, tn 192 

Letten, Mr., and Amb. Salisbury 326 

Ldvi, M. Sylvain, and the Rock Edicts, 21 ; 
and the Acts of St, Thomas, 48 n.; and 
Kaniska, 57 ; his Le Theatre Indien 143 n.>. 212 

Leyden grant and Karik^la 233 

Lhachen Bhagan, Ladakhi k. 191 

Lhachen-kundgarnam-rgyaTs inscrip. at 
Baru ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 191 

Lhachen Ngos-grub, k. ... 187 

Lhachen-rGyablu Rinchen, or Prince Rin- 
chen, see Rinchana Bhoti ... ... 182 fE. 

Liaka, a satrap ... 27 > 70 

Liaka Kusulaka, father of Patika, 55 ; 63 ; 

247 and n. 

Licohavis, see Persian Affinities of ... 78 f. 

lingasavzrai personality ... ... ... 373 

Lion-capital, at Sd>rndth 278 

Lipari isls. 167 n. 

Li-tsa-byi, for Licohayi, a race to which the 

Tibetan kings belonged 79 and n. 

bLo-gros-mchog-ldan, Ladakhi k. ... ... 189 

Lohara, mt., campaign to 189 

Loka Kdla era, date of use, 32 ; inscrip, of .. 75 

Lokottarav^dins, a Buddhist sect ... 13 ; 103 n. 

London ... • ... 1G9 

Loriyan Tangai inscrip., Mr. Caddy’s ...30; 

40; 67; 71 

Lovabekki, Ch6]a k 353 

Lucius, emp., his coins and those of 

Kadphises I. * 28 ; 33 

Liiders, Dr., on insoinps. ... 39 and n. ; 59 

Lumbini, birthplace of Buddha ... 10 n. 

Lyall, Sir James, on the old administrative 
system in Kulld 76 


Maccabees, the, sepulchre of ... ... ... 160 

Maccha, kingdom ... 82 and n. 

Macedonian, Empire, second partition of, 25 ; 

calendar in X. India 250 

Mach etas, father of Philip, Alexandei-’s 

satrap in the Panjdb ... 25 

MsiclsigaiL’s Gazetteer of MuUdn .361 

madams, pushjpakams, houses of the Pushpa- 

kans ... 336, f. 

Madanapura, tn. grant of 120, £. 


Madanavarman, Ohandel k., 118 if.; 126, 127 
and n. ; 129 ; 131 ; 144 and n.; 145, 147 f. 

Madana Yarmmadeva 148 n* 

Mad an Mahal, castle at Garha 136 

Madanpur, Lalitpur, now Jhansi Dist., inscrip. 

from 122; 129; 145 

Madan Sagar, lake at Khajuraho ... 134; 144 
Madapollam, E. I. Co ’s Pactory at, 218 ; or 
Madhavayapalem, 263 and n ; 269 f.; 291 ffi.; 322 
Madari, Yishnu temple at Mahoba ... ... 134 

madder, the Indian species, called chay 264 n. 

Madhari, k. ... 282 n. 

Madhavi,a dancing- wo man, mistress of Kova- 

lan — 231 f. 

Madhu, 332 

madhukapwp^pha, the Bassia latifolia ... ... 95 

Madhustldana, commentator 251 n. 

Madh^acharya, Anandatirtha, 258; his birth- 
place 259 n. 

MadhyadSsa, co., and Brahmaism ...251 ff-; 257 i, 
Madhyamika philosophy, and N^ar^una ...206 f. 
Madonna, fountain, 156 ; Church in Sienna... 169 
Madras, fort and Ed. Winter, 220; 267, 270, 

274 f. ; and Amb. Salisbury, 285; 294; 3ll 

ff.; 316 

Madrass Merchant, the E. I. Co.’s ship 220 

Madura, and Somasundara, the Siva deity, 

190; called Alavay, 194 and n. ; and the 
Sahgams, 228, 230 ; and Kovalan, 231 f . ; 

234 ; and the Pandyas, 236 ; referred to as 
Tamil Kddal, 238 ; 240 > capture of ^ ...356 n* 
MaduraikMnji, a Tamil work by Mi>ngudi 
Marudandr ^ * 


Madurai Olavanigan Sattan, Or Sittbalai- 
cbohattanar, author of the Manirnmalai,.. 230 

Madurai-Marudanhanaganar, commentator 

on the Iraiya^iar = agayporid ... 

Madura Sthalapurana, a Tamil work 2 l9 

Mseris, prince of Patalene in Sind ^ 

Magadha, conquered, 72 ; or Behar, and the 
Persians, 79 ; and Nagarjuna, 207; and the 

Satakarnin, 242; and Chandragupta, 

Magadhan kingdom, 342; or Prachi ... 

Magas, Maka k. of Gyrene 

Magas, the Magi or Brahmans »*• 

Magha k., date of, by Prof. Kielhorn ^ ^ ... 

Magi, priests, accompanied the Licehavis in o 

Tibet 80; cisterns of 

daha-Andhra, or Dhanakataka ^ ... 

Mahabalipuram, ancient Mallai, m Ohm- 

gleput Dist *'* ^ 

mMbhdraia, tlie, and the denotation ot 
Saka, 42 and n. ; on Himalayan tribes, 80 
n. ; 178; translation of, earliest known 
Telnen work, 201 n.;251 ff. ;262; on the 


343 fE. 
343 
42 
113 
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subjugation of tbo Andbras, 281 5 among 

the Ohakkiyars 

MiiMhJidshya, a work, by Pataujali, 
Kielhorn’s edition of ... ••• ••• 

mdhabMtas, gross elements, 261; 373; 375 

n. ; 377 n.; 3/9 ; 383 n. 
Mahabodbi temple at Bodh Gaya ..-278; 279 n. 
Mahad-lMtam, a title of Mi%ana ... 375 

Mahad^ya, or Kotisvara, temple at E^mtSk, 

205; with P^rvati, figures in temple at 
Ohimdr... ••• ... 333; 385 

Mahakassapa, Kasyapa,Kassapa ... 2; 7 n* 

Maha Kosala, identified with Ohhattisgarh, 

and the Haihaya dyn ... 204 

Mahdkshatrajga^ meaning of , 43 ; 56 ; title of 

Oastana and Eudrad^man 60f. ; 73 f. 

Mahakshatrapas of Mathuri, preceded the 
Kushanas • ••• ••• ••• 50 

inahdldary moldarr, revenue officer 287 

Mahallaka, subhadra 2 n. 

Mahamoha, k. .*• ••• 252 n. 

Mahapajapati Gotaml, the aunt of Bud- 
dha ... 12 

Hahapadma Nanda, or Kalasoka 342 

MahdparinibhdnasuUa, the, 14; and the 
Licchavis ••• 79 ; 87 n 

malidprasdda, sacramental meal of the modern 
Yaishjgiavas ... ... 875 n. 

MaMrdjd and Mahdrdya, titles .. ... 44 

MaMrdjd—Rdjdtirdja^ title 40 ; 44 

Itfaharashtra, co., and the Sakas ' ... 242 and n* 
Ifehasamghika, sect of Buddhists, 2 n., 3 n., 5 , 

8 n., 9andn.; 13, 15; 17 n. 
Mahasangha or Mah^sangiti, the fourth 

Buddhist Council 60 

Mahasiddhi, statue at RamBk ... 205 

Qnaliat, intelligence ... 873, 379 and n ; 383 n. 

Mahdmgga, a Buddhist work, 9 n,, 12 n., 86 , 

88 fe. 

MaMvamsa, the, and Gajahahu L 238; 235 n ; 

240 n. ; 241 ; and the Ceylonese CTironicles,^^^i.. 
3Iah^vira, a Kshattriya, 251 ; founder of 

Jainism 

Hahayana, later Buddhist sect, 3 n.; used 

Sanskrit, 29; origin of 179 f. 

Mahayanikas, a Buddhist sect... ,,, I 3 

Mah^ndravarman, k, surnames of ... I 73 

Mahesvarapura, tn 

MahipaJa or Herambapaia, Zshitipala, q. t;/l38 f. 
Hahisapakas, a Buddhist sect, 1 n. ; 2 n., 4 

aiidn.;5, 6n.,9,lln!;81n. 
Mahishasura-mardini,or Ekadasi, temples at 
EtotSk 203 and n.; 206 

Malnshmati, city, and the E 6 na chiefs 355 n. 
Mahiyar, Maihar, N. of Jahalpur, Ohandgl 

132; 136 


MahmM of Ghazni and the Ohand§ls,lB3; 

140 -ff. ; plundered Mathr^ 209 

Mahmud Oawne, or Muhammad Kh^n and 

Amb. Salisbury 275 

Mahmud Mynns, for Muhammad Amin, and 
Amb. Salisbury 310 ffi. 

Mahoba, in Hamii’pur Dist., Bundelkhand, 
inscrips, from, 114; 118 ff. ; and the 

Ohanddls 131ffi;144ffi. 

Mahohd Khand, poem by Ohand, on the 

Ohand^s *’ 115; 133; 145 

Mabodaya, or Kanauj 138 ; 140 ; 147 

ma7^5^^Zddr, mazendar, revenue supervisor, 296 ; 298 

mahtdi mautdi an official 77 and n. 

Maidyomaongha, a saint ... ... 359 n. 

Mailappfir, Mayilai, the modern Mailapur ... 171 
Main waring, Matt., E. I. Oo.’s servant ...267 ffi. ; 
291, 295; 297 f.; 309, 311 1; 314, 319 ff.; 

324, 326 fe. 

Maitrakas of Yalabhi ... ... ... 201 n. 

Maitr^ya, figure, 179; st'dpa at Saimath ... 279 
majjahhdvo, intoxicating property ... 95 n. 

majjasamhhdrOf elements of intoxication 95 n. 
Maka, Magas, k. of Gyrene ... ... ... 343 

Makas, a people ••• ... •*# ... 42 

rMal, dynasty of Zangskar-Guge 333 

Malabar, the Antarallas of, q. v, ... 334 ffi, 

Malainadu, hill co. ••• ... 232, 236 f. 

Malava, co., and Madanavarman, 144; or 
A.vanti ... •«• ... ... ••• ••• 242 

Malavas, used the Yikrama era, 45; and 

Yasovarman ••• ... 140 

MMava- Yikrama era in North India, 44 f. ; 

and in scrips. 47 f,; 53; 63 

Malaya, Safcakarni territory ... ... 242 n. 

Mai dive isls., scene of a wreck 214 

Malik Kaffir, Moslem invader 243 

Malik-M iris, Kohat tribe 174 

Malik Muhammad, and the Yoga system, 257 n. 

Maliks, mdrgeia, feudal chiefs 190 

Maliyapfindi, grant and Yijayadityalll., 352, 

353 and n. 

MS;lkh6d, home of the Eashtrakfitas, 352 

f.; 354 n, 

Mallabars, the Natives of the Maldives ... 214 
Mallai, the modern Mah^balipuram, a Pal- 

lava cap. ... ...171 and n. 

Mallam, inNellore, Subrahmanya Temple in, 

352 ; inscrip. from ... ... ... ... 35 1 
Malloi, an Indian tribe... •*. ... ... 25 
IMalta isl. •*. ... ... ... ... 165 

Maluday an, a surname of Nandi ... ...172 

Mlalva ... ... ... ... ... 242 n* 

Malwa, and Oastana, 60 ; under Rudradamaii, 

61 ; conquest of, 73; 114; Satraps of, 248; 
Westera, Famine Song from ... 329 

Man, Jhansi Dist., inscrip. from ... ... 120 
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Maniibharan, a surname of Nandi ... ... 172 

Manjibliarana, enemy of Gajabalui 240 

Manadan, a surname of Nedumaran 195 

maiias = liiddhi, 261 and n ; or mdnasa, 373 
and n,; mind, eleventh organ of sense, 

377 and n. ; 379 n.; 381 ff. ; 386 n. 
Manasses, and the Prophet Isaiah ... ... 156 

JManaygan, father of Kannahi 231 

Manbhao temple in Ramtek 203 

Mandaragaurava, alias of Rajasimha II. ... 197 
Mandasor (Dasapura) Pillars ... ... 107 ff. 

Mandi State, Chronicle of ... 75 

Hangadu, Alawayi, Alawayi, Alangadu, in 

Travancore 232; 236 

Mahgala, Mahgiraja, the Nolamba k. and 

Yijayaditya III ... 352 and n. 

Mangalisa, a Chalukya 53 

MangaMr, vil. in the Vehgorashtra co , 

copperplate inscrip, at 283; 284 n. 

Mangarh, in Ndloie territory ... 299 and n. ; 300 
hlahgi-Ymaraja, E. Chalukya k. ... ... 351 

7}iangndr, village headman 77 

7, demand for tribute ... ... ... 77 

hiangudi MarudaLtlr, author of the Madu- 

raikkdnji ... ... 237 f. 

Manigul, Satrap of Tasila 54, 70 

;Manikalakunda, tank at Ramt^k ... 205 and n. 
ManimCkhalai, The Jewel Belt, a poem by 
Madurai Kdla vaiiigan Satt an .., 230; 232 

Manikyala, inscrip , date of, 30 and n. ; 31 ; 

Tope, coins found in, 41 f.; 46 1; 55 ; and 

Kaniska’s dates 57 n.; 59; 67; 73 

Manwiegalai;, a Tamil work, and the ^aka 

era 342 

Maniin^kbala, possessor of a begging bowl of 

great virtue 240 

Manisudaka, a Buddhist monk, the double of 

Yasas 98 f , 102 

Maniya Deo, ( PDovi ) goddess. ... 136, f, 

Maniyagarh, in the Ohbetarpur State, tradi- 
tional cradle of the OhandSls 132 and n. ; 

135 n. 

Manikiala, inscrip 75 

ManmagandrgOpala, a chief, at Vikramasim- 

hapura 357 

Maun6i;u, riv. S. boundary of Yehgi 351 

Mdaodayan, a surname of Nandi 172 

Manolpads, the Nampidi women ... ... 334 

Mansehra iiiscrip. 20 

Maiitharaih ^Seral Iruriiporai, 0h6ra k, and 

the poet Kapilar 231 ; 237 

Manu, on the Niccliibis ... 79 

Manu Svd^rochisha 384 

Manu Svdyambhuva or Hiranyagarbha, 
ancestor of the Khliattriyas, 251 ; 255 n. ; 

375 379 


Maniieci, aiid Akbar legends ... ,,, 150 n 

Manns cinihita, Brahman Sk. work, mentions 
the people of Nisibis ... ,,, 

Mdrari, a surname of k. Nedumaran ... 
Mararij^aZms of Arikesarin Parankusa 

Maran Sadaiyan, or Jafcila 

Maranjadaiyan, alias of Paraiitaka ... 

Marars. Kuruppus, subdivision of the Amba- 
lavasis 

Maratha, arsenal at Rdmtek, 203; Empire 
Maravarman k , Arikesarin ,,, 

Marcus Aurelius, emp. of Rome, 62 ; eastern 
campaigns of ... 

Maigesa, Margapati, or Malik, a feudal chief, 

Marichi, a Rishi 375 37^ 

Mark, St., house of ... 257 

Mark Antony’s Parthian expeditions ... 70 

Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar, a Tamil poet ... 231 
Marpha Chandel fort in Banda Dist., 132 ; 


79 

195 

197 

197 

197 

338 

243 

197 

74 


TV,. 136 and n. 

Marpiclugu, a surname of Bantivarman ... 173 

Marriage, and the Zarathushtrian creed ... 358 
Marshall, Mr., Dmeetor- General of Archseo- 

the Sdrnath excavations... 277 f. 

Martha, house of 157 n. ; 158 

mavumahkathaymn, matriarchal law of inheri- 
tance ... ,,, 334 £f 

Mar wan Git or Garba, a form of poetic 

composition 329 

Mary, VTrgin, sepulchre of. 15 '3 and n.; 157; 159 

Mary Magdalene, house of ... 157 

Marij and Martha, the ship 167 

Masattuvan, father of Kovalan ... ... 231 

7nasldt, intrigue against the state ... 75 n. 

MasuJipatam and \Vm. Jearsey, 213; 215; 
and Amb. Salisbury, 216 fl:. ; 263 £f.; 281 ; 

284 ff, ; 310 jBf. ; plate inscrip, of Yijaya- 
ditya III 353 

Mathanadeva’s Rajor inscrip. ... 144i n. 

Mathrd, tn. in Gujrat, ruled by the Haklas... 209* 
Matburd, inscrips., 29 ; 38 fP.; 44; Jaina 

image insorip. of Kumara Gupta I., 46; 

Lion Capital, 49 fp.; 59 ff,; 63; 65; 
Satraps of, 70 ff. ; plundered by Mahmdd 
of Ghazni, 142; iusc-rips., 179; 245, ff.; 

sculptures 372 

Matsyas, of the S. PaSjdb 252 

Mau inscrip 144 

Maudha, in Hamirpur Dist., a Chandel fort 

132; 136 

Manes, Sok prince, 27; or Maas, 54; or Moga, 

56; 71 

Maundrell’s d Jour^iey from Alepjpo to Jeru- 
salem, 156 n.; 157 n.; 158 n.; 159 n. ; 160 

n. ; 161 n. 
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Maurya, kings, and tlie Greeks in India, 25; 
era, 40 and n. ; 41; 63; 67; Empire dis- 
membered, 69 ; inserip., 72 ; era, date of, 

342 f.j 345, 350 


179 
281 and n. 


349 

261 

197 

282 

171 


Maury an rail from Sdrnditb ... 

Manryas and Andliras ... 

Mau-Saianiya, cap. of a Parihar kingdom, 

138 and n. 

maiitd or malitd, an officer ... 

Mavenko, a Cb^ra, contemporary of Urga- 

Pernvaludbi 

Mavilangai, of Ernmdnattu Nilliyakkon ... 239 
Ma^vai, Moi, a bill tribe, Jats ... 78 and n. 

Mas Muller andtbe Nirvana of Buddba, 342 ; 
on Cbandragupta, 344 f . ; on tbe Brabma- 
giri inscrip., 346; and tbe Geyloucse ClfiTO- 

nicle ... ... ••• 

mdi/d, illusion 258; 

Pandya, k., conquered Sritnara 
Mayidavolu plate inscrips, of Sivaskanda- 

varman... ... -• 

Mayilai, Mailfi.ppftr, modern Mailapnr, Pal- 

lava cap. 

Mazda, tbe Omniscient 358 — 360 

Mazdai, Misdeos, k., and Gondopbernes, 47 ; 

and St. Thomas 48 ; 62 

mazendar, wiflt/iszlZdar ... ... *•» 296; 298 

McOrindle’s Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy, and other works, 78 n. ; Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great 344 n. 

mchod-rteii, in Gilgit ... ... ... 132 

Mecca, Mekay ... »•« ... 162; 164 

Medes, overthrown by Persians ... ... 341 

Medlycott’s India and Apostle Thomas 48 n. 
Megastbenes, mentioned tbe Andbras ... 281 
M^ghadUa, a work by Ealidiisa ... 202 and n. 
Menander, “ Conqueror’^ of India, 27 ; 54 ; 

coins of , 58 ; date ... ... ... 69; 179 

M^nmatui’a, in tbe Telugu co., Sk. charter 
issued from ... ... ... ...283, 284 n. 

meraya, maireya, a drink ... 94 and n. 95 

Meridionals, Buddhist monks... 87 n, 

Meru, mt ... 374 ; 378 

Mesopotamia, conquered by Trajan, 73; 

Jacob in 159 

Messina, Messena 167 and n. 

Metchlipatam, E. I. Oo.’s factory at, 214 ffi; 

218 ffi.; 263 ; 286 f. ; 293, 295, 297 f. ; 

3()9;311f.;314fe. 
MiS.n, title of a ruling chief’s brother ... 77 

Miaus, Hiaus ... 41 

Midleton, Middleton, Capt., and R. Bell, 162 ; 214 
Mibii-akula, king of tbe Hilnas , 107 ; 138 ; 181 

MUinda, Tavana k 13, 14 and n., 16 

Miller, Mr., of Pettepolee 272 

Mim&ibsA system, 256 ; and transmigration 260 f . 


Minayeff, I. P., and tbe Buddhist Canons, 

1 and n. ; 4 n. ; 7 and n. ; 8, ff. ; 1 7, 18 and 
n. ; 81 n.; 87 fP.; 92 n ; 93 and n ; 95, 97 ff. 

Ming'ti, emp. of China 72 

Mir ’Abdullah Bdkir, or Mier Abdula Bakeir, 

18d, ff. 

Mirbabr =is chief of the Customs ... 288 n. 

Mir Mirshahr, Mierneir Sier = governor of 

the city 288 and n. 

Mirzd Jamil Bdg of Delhi, in Panjab legend . 149 


Mirzapup, formerly part of Bund^lkbaud 

... 130 

Misdoes, Misdeus, Mazdai 

47 f. 

vtisl, militia regiments 

... 76 

Mitbilas, and Yasovarman 

... 140 

Mitbridates tbe Great, of Partbia ... 

... 69 

Mitbridates IL, k 

... 70 

Mitra’s (Baj^ndra Ldla) translation of 

tbe 

YSga-svtras 

... 256 

nitya-mukta = the saved 

261 n. 

Mleccbas, defiled or non-Hindu people, 

181; 


a general of whom, helped Cbandragupta. 344 

Moas, Maues ... 42; 54 ; 71 

Moga k., Maues .. ... 55 f. ; 71 ; 247 and n. 

Moggaliputta., Tissa a Buddhist monk ... 13 

Mohan Bto, vil. in Rohtak, Panjab, legends 

of 110 

Mobipur, in Sirmtir 302 and n., 303 

Mobiye ki Rar, or Bar, Chronicle of Raja 
Mohi ParkAsb, ruler of Naban (Sirmdr) 

State, by H. A. Rose 299 ff. 

Mohun, R., E. I, Oo.’s chief at Masulipatam, 

226; 263 ff. ; 285ff.; 309, ff. 

moi or mawdi^ g. v 78 

w 2 d^s/ia==absorption 373 f.; 386 and n. 

Mokskadharma Farvan, tbe, and the Samk- 


hya-Yoga 

262;37J 

■iff. 

moldarr, mahdldar, q. v. 


287 

Molock, temple of 


156 

Molloy, Mr. E., and tbe Hakims 


210 

Molo Nnovo in Genoa 


170 

Molo Yecebio, in Genoa 


169 

Mongols 

... 

187 

monotheism, in theBb4gavata creed, 259; in 


modern Hinduism 

... 162 and n. 

M ontefiascone, Monte Priscone, in 

Italy, and 


R Bell 

... ... 

169 

Moores, Muhammadans, and Amb, 

Salisbury, 


221 f.; 272; : 

29-t, 297 f.; 

323 

Mora, near Mathura, inserip. from 

55 

morees, rn/dri 
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M orris, Oapt., and R. Bell 162 

Moslem invasions under Malik K^fur ... 243 
Motupalle, Mottepalle, 288 ; or Mountapallee. 315 
Moulds, of Messina and Genoa ... 167 ; 169 ; 170 

Mountain of Offence ... 156 n. 

Mount Banj inserip. ... 31 ; 47 and n* ; 62; 66 ; 74 
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%%Tig<s^dCwa = tlie deer park, Benares ... 277 
Mritaiig Maliadeo, temple at KhajurS.- 

bo 133 and n, 

Muchai, in Yuzutzai, inscrip, ... 46; 64; 68 

Muclacbama Kanaiyar, Tamil poet, and k. 

Karik§,la 238 f. ; 238 

Mudathirumaran, Pandya k,, patron of the 

3rd Sahgam 228 

Mudr>i Rdhsham, a drama, mention Chandia- 
^npta ••• ... 344 and n, 

Mughal Court, three legends from ... 149 Jf, 

Mughals, at Panipat, 32; andthePaujd^ri of 

Bangash, 174; in Afghanistan 211 

Muhammad, the Prophet 341 

Muhammad of Ghor and the Haklas ... 209 
Muhammad Amin, or Mahmud Mynns, and 

Amb. Salisbury 310 — 312 

Muhammad Da: a Shikoh and Kabul ... 174 
Muhammad Kirin, minister of Hasan Khan. 190 
Muhammad Khan, Mahmud Cawne ... ... 2/5 

Muhammadan advance against the Rajputs 
139 ; 141 ; Chronicles of Kashmir, and 
W. Tibetan bislory, 192 ; invaders of 
Samath, 278 ; places of worship, 280 ; inva- 
sion of S, India ... ... ••• 357 and n. 

Muhammadanism among the Haklas ...209 f. 
Muhammadans, captured Mandasor, 109 f. ; 
in Kalaiijar, 134 fE.; and Jijikabhukti, 140 

f. ; 143, £E. ; 221 

Mulzz-ud-din, Shihab-ud-din, or Ghori ... 145 
mukta == the saved ... ... ••• 261 

Muktisvara temple, in Kaverippikkam, 
inscrip, from ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 172 

Mulbe, in W. Tibet, Rock insciip. of ... 187 

Muliasar inscrip., of Rudrasena 74 

mullai, the creeper ... ••• ... 230 

MullOr, hill ... ... ••• ••• 231; 237 

Multan, Muhammadan invasion of 141 

Muluu D66 Raja, dedicated a temple 144 

Munclai-nadu, Munclarashtra 383 and n. 

Muppicli Niyaka, Muppidindra, Kakatiya 

general, captured Conjeeveram 357 

Murad, the dhotain, son of Shih Jahan ... lo4 
murtf Morees, blue cloth, E. I. Co/s trade in, 319 
Musalmans, and Hindus in the Panjab, 139 ; 

141 1; 145 

Musikanus, ruler of a kingdom in Sindh ... 25 
MOthathu, Aka PuduvM, g. v. ... ... 338 

Mu-tso-tra-he-si, a Persian sage 80 

Mysore ... ••• ••• ^ ^ 


Nachchinarkkiniyar, a commentator on the 

TolM'ppiyam ^ ••• ^ ^ ^ 

princess, and Killi the Chola, 234 f,; 

^39 ; 240; later dynasty in S. Nellore 352 n. 


Nagadcva, of Vin^yakadeva ... 357 u, 

Nagalwancha, Neglawanch in Golcondah, 
Dutch factory at ... ... ... 230 n. 

Kagardhan, near R&mtek, tanks at 205 

Nagarjuna, cave at RamtOk, 204; and the 
Madhyamik philosophy ... ... 206 

Nagas and Nagarjuna ... 207 

Ndga Sakasrikd, a religious work ... ... 207 

Kagaseua, a Buddhist monk 14, 16 1 

N^gojibliatta’s Paribh'dsMnduSikliarat Kiel- 
horu’s edition ... ... ... ... 113 

Naban, Sirmdr ... ... 299 ff, 

Nahapaiia, a Khakharto, inscrip, of and the 
Saka era 43 ; 53, Satrap 63, 70 Saka k., 
ruled ill Maharashtra ... ... 242 n. 

Nakkirar, commentator on the Iraiya^,ar~ 

ar/(ippo)ul ... ... 194 f. 

Kalajanampadu, in Kanigiri taluk, archaic 

inscrip. from 352 n. 

Nalam-ldlli, besieged Amdr UraiyOr ... 236 f. 

NMeadra, monastery at Magadha, and 
Nagarjuna •t« 207 

Kallakandapalem, Nallacundepallee ?, salt- 
petre from 292 

Nallaru, at KaraikkM in Tanjore, scene of 

a battle §99 §99 999 171 ; 173 

Nallhr, in Malainadu ... 237 ; 243 

Kailhr Nattattan^r, author of the Sirujgd^ 

narrupadai 999 999 999 229 f . ; 238 

nmibiti, nobuttee, a trusty messenger ... 286 
R^mbiyars, various subdivisions of the 
AntaraUas of Malabar ... ... 335 

Nambddris, subdivision of the Antai-allas of 
Malabar ... ... ... ••• 334. 

Nampidis, sub-group of the AntaraUas of 
Malabar *99 ••• ••• 334 f. 

rNavi-Tyyctli dyn, of Dadakh ... ... ...191 

Ndna, ChandMla minister ... 125 

Ndnak, reformer ... 341 

Kanda, k.... ... ... ••• ••• SI n. 

Nanda, Ganda, OhandM k. ... 128; 142 and n. 
Nanda, dyn., 179 ; overthrown by Cbandra- 

gupta ... 

Naadaldr, Cuddapah Dist., Pandya inscrip. 
at ... ••• 

Nandi, Pallava k., in whose honour the 
Nandi-kkal amhag am was written ... 1 7 0, , 

Na'iidi’kkcilamhagam, a Tamil work ... 1/0 

Nandinigrama, grant of 121 

Nandippottarasar, Pallava k., inscrip. of, 

172 f.; 352 

Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, k., and the Nandi 
of the Nandi'Jckalamhagam, 172; date of, 

197; 283 n.; 284 n.;352 

Nangiars, N^mbiy^r women ... ... ... 338 
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Nang-NiMv, JalMabM, ravaged by Sabak- N&mmdth, image of, at MabdbSi 119 


tigin ... .»• ••• ••• ••• 

Naanayabhatta, translated the Mahahharata 
into Telngn ••• •«« #.• ••• 2Gl n. 

Kannnka, Ohandllla prince, 116 f.> genealogy 

of, 126 £. I called Mnika 128 

Nannul, a Tamil grammar 199 f. 

INan-teou-mi, a 'Wu-snn chief, slain 26 ; 69 
Kanyanra, Hamirpnr Dist., inscrip from ... 117 
Nara, brother of Narayana ... ... 374 ; 381 

Kfirada, a seer, and Bh^gavat 25 m. ; 251 

Narada, g. ... 373 f. ; 376 ; 378 and n, ; 382 
Ndradiya bhaktUdUra, a work by N^rada ... 251 
Narasimha, figure at KdlaSjar, 119; at Bam- 

tlk, 203 ; incarnation ... ... 205 

l^arasimha, k, of Mysore 240 

Narasiihbavarman, a PaUava k., destroyed 
Badami «•. ... »■». ... 243 

Karayana, temple at BamtSk, 203 ; 253 ; 259 ; 

©r Purusha the male 373 ; 381 

l^arayaniya and the Bhagavatas, by G. A. 

Grierson 251 — 262 ; 373^386 

iNarkirar, author of the Nechmalvdchi, 237 f 

Karv^r, Narwar Padmavati ... 117 

Narwarkot, in Gngrat, ruled by the Haklas... 209 
ISfasikj inscrips., 43 n.; 63 andn.; 248 n.> 

281; 282 

Kasir, Nasfr, an officer under il^san Kh^n, j 90 f. 
Natthaka, possibly a minister under Hasan 

Kh an ... 190 

Kattupattans or Pattarunnis, snb- division 
of the Annlomaja Ambalavdsis ... 334, 336 f. 

Nanroz, son of Ahmad Malik 190 

KAvftrn, yil. in Kellore Bist., Tamil inscrip. 

from Kt« wv ji«a ... 200 

Kayagtlon, Kot ... ... ... ... ... Ill 

nayak, nauges, a chief **• ... ... 298 

Kayars, a caste ... ... ... 386 ffi. 

Kazareth ... 160 

Kedumaran, Pdndya k., hero of the Kdi?ai, 
his surnames, 195; battles won by him, 

196; his titles, 197; date 198 and n. 

Kednm Cheliyan, Pandya k., in the of 

the Anklet 236 f. 

Kedums^raladhan, k 236 

Kedumudikkfili, KilJi^ Choja k., 233 f.; 236 

339;3’53n. 

Nedimalvdclai, a poem by Karktrar 237 

commandants of the Knlld militia ... 76 

Keglawanch, Nagalwancba v, 320 

Nehemiab, Prophet, well of 156 

Kellore District, Ancient History of, q,vA9') 

fE.;281ffi;351 fB. 

Kelthorp, Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant 226 

Kelvfeli, battle fought by Arikesarin Par^n- 
JcTisa 197 


Nendnngadi, a Samanthai^ caste ... ... 338 

Nepal and the Gupta ex^a, 53 ; and Licchavis. 7^ 
Nevi, in Ohand^ Dist., mediseval inserip at • 333 
N§riv^yih near XJraiyOr, scene of a victory 
by Sengufctuvan S^i’a ... 234; 236 and n.; 237 

Nei’o, emp. of Kome, 72; his palace 169 

Nerva, emp. of Rome 73 

Nestorian Christianity and the Bhakti eteed, 

259 and n. 

New ? Diu ... .. ... ... r.. 300 

newds, images in memory of Brahmans ... 78 

Nicchibi, Nisibis ... 79 

Niebolls, Mr., and the Jami Masjid 192 

Niclaes, Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant, 218 :1^. 

death of ... 224 ; 226 

Nieodemusy sepulchre of ... ... ... 158 

Nicot, M. Jean, and the Nicotiana genus ... 210 
Nigliva Pillar inscrip. ... ... ... 350 n. 

Niksubha, or H»vani maai’ied Siirya the 

sun-god 79 

Nilakantha, commentator ... 380 n. 

Nilakantha, image, at K^lanjar, 118, temple, 

119 ; lingam .. ... ... „• ... 136 

NihikUUteruttiif a Tamil work ... 238 

Niikantb, insefip. 129 

Nimb^itya, modern Bh^gavata reformer ... 254 

nirUvara ^ atheistic 256 

Nirvana of Buddha, 2n. ; 3n.; 15 f ; 21; 

commenced an era ... 342 ; 345 ; 347 ; 349 f. 

Nisibis, Nysa, Nissi, tn. in Aria^ possibly 
the modern Nissi, original home of the 

Dicchavis 78 — 80 

nivritti, inaction ... ... 373 ; ,379 ; 383 

Nizampatam or Peddapalle ... 214 

Nizam- ud“din 142 n, 

Nobuttee, namliti, q. v. 286 

Nojamb^-dhiraja^, k., called Maiigala ... 35*2 n. 

Notes on Ancient Administrative Terms and 
Titles in the Panjab, by H. A. Rose, con- 
cluded from Vol. XXXYI, p. 351 ... 75 

N^ipatungavarman, Chola k , inscrips. of 172 f. 

Nrisimha, man-lion, g 206 

NOrptlr, fort in Ka.ngra 149 f. 

Nya thi-tsan-po, first k. of Tibet ... 79, f. 

Nyima-mgon, first W. Tibetan k., conquered 

Zangskar 332 

Nysaioi, the inhabitants of Nysa or Nisibis . 78 


O’Brien’s MuUdni Glossary 360 

Occidentals, Buddhist monks ... ... 82 

Ohind, inscrip., 46; or Waihund, Udabhan- 
dapura, cap. of the Hindu Sh^hiya kings 
of Kabul ...140 n.; 141 
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Oldenberg, Prof , on tlie Buddhist Canons, 
1 and n. ; 2 n ; 6 ff. ; 13, 17 and n ; 13 ; 
and the Saka ern, 27 ; on Kaniska, 33 ; 41 ; 
50 and n. ; 51; on the Second Buddhist 
Council » 81 n. ; 86 fE. ; 95, 96 and n.; 98 ; 

his Life of Buddha, 251 ; and the Nirvana 
of Buddha, 342 and n.; on the Brahmaglri 


inscrip 346 

Olearius, mentioned the hubble-bubble ... 210 
Ongole T^liika, Nellore Bist., inscrips. from, 



199 n. 

; 357 n. 

Ooemo-Kadphises, or Kima Kadphises 

... 33 

Oram Zeab, Aurangzeb 


... 296 

Orangal, home of the Kikabiyas 

... 

... 356 

O’ri, a chief 

... 

243 n. 

Orientals, Buddhist monks 

83, 84, 87 n. 

Oringal, see Orungalla 

... 

... us 

Orissa, and Chodaganga ••• 

... 

... 372 

Orodes II., k. of Parthia 

••• 

... 62 

Orungalla, Oringal, Warangal... 

... 

... 143 

Ofcho, emp. of Borne 

... 

••• /2 

Oxinden, Sir Geo., and Amb. Salisbury 

... 219 

0x113, riv. and the Yue-chi 


... 32 

Oxyarbes, Satrap of Paropanisadia under 

Alexander the Great 

... 

... 25 


Oxydrakte, an Indian tribe in the south of 

the Paiijab 25 

Oxykanus, Greek king, in Sindh 25 


packing trade, and the E. L Co , 213; 264 ff.; 

285, 288 ff.; 29i;3i4:ff. 
Pada, Scribe, of the Brahmagiri inscrip., 345, 347 
Vadirrupaitu, a poem by Paranar ... ... 229 

Padmiivati, Narvar or Narwar 117 

pagodas, pagothies, coins, 215 ff.; 226 f . ; 

263 fe ; 285 f. ; 290 fE. ; 310, 312 f. ; 315 1 ; 

319 ff.; 325 328 

Tag-samfon-zang, a Tibetan work 79 

Pahila, Pahilla, donor o£ temple gifts ... 116 
Pahlavas, Pabnavas, for Pallavas ... 282 and n. 
Pahra, vil. near Mahoba, called Kliajui4h, 

132 n. ; 136 

Paja insorip 46 ; 64 f . ; 68 ; 74 

Pajdn, lieutenant under Prithirdj ... ... 145 

Pakala, vil. in Nellore, Tamil insorip, from... 200 

Pakhtu, the Afghans 79 

Pakorcs, Parthian k , 27; titles of 40 

Palaiy^lru, perhaps Palaiyarai, vil. in Tanjore 
Dist., scene of a battle fought by Nandi, 
Palakadda, in the Telugu co. Sk. charters 
issued from ... ... ... 283, 284 n. 

paldn Persian, a camels pack ... 330 n. 

Palani, Kanet clan ... ... 300 and n.; 301 

Palar, riv, S* -E. limit of Asoka’s power... 281 n. 
PalM, tu in the Pahjab 299 and n. 


Palazzo Borghese, palace of Prince Debur- 

gueze in Borne 169 

Palestine, travels of B. Bell and John 

Campbell in ... 156 

Pallava, dynasty, ruled Tondain^du, 171 ; 

173; 200 and n.; 201 n.; conquered by 
6rim^i;a, 197 ; ia S. India, 239; rise of, 

243; called Pahlavas or Pahnavas, 282 and 
n. ; of the Sanskrit charters, 283, 284 and 
n. ; expansion in the Tamil co, ...351, 352; 354 
Pallav^ditya, title of k. Paramarahesvara, 352 n. 

Palnis, hills 242 f. 

pdlsrd, headman of a pargana ... 76 — 78 

Pahcasatikakkhandalca, or Chapter of the Five 
Hundred, eleventh chapter of the Culla- 

vagga, summary of 2 and n. 

Panch^las, apeoplein theMahabharatawar, 251 f. 
Pancliao Chinese general, defeated the Yue- 
chi, 57 if. ; and the Ku^aiis, 72 ; death of 73 
P^ucharatras, a Bhagavata sect, 253 and n. ; 

259 n. ; doctrines, 262 ; or Sabvaba rule, 

375 and n. ; 378; 335 

Panchasikha, doctrine of existence after 

death ... 373 f. 

Pandalas, a S^manthar subdivision ... 338 
P^ndarahga ( and Pandarahgu ), Eastern 
Ob^luky a general, under Yijayaditya HI., 

353 and n. 

Pandaraugim, temple at Pantrahgam in 

GMtlr T^luk, Nellore 353 n. 

PJ.ndavas, marriage of, 252; 254; and 

the Andhras 231 

Pandit Tika B^m Joshi, on terms used in 

the Hill States 77 and n; 78 

Paaduvaihsi, Kshatriya caste 208 n. 

Paadya, history, and Prof. Kielhorn, 113; 
kings and Nandi, 17 L f . ; genealogy, 197 ; 
rulers and the 3rd Sangam, 228 f. ; bribe, 

232 ; defeated by Karikala, 233 ; 236 ; in- 
fluence, 242 ; dynasty and the Gangas, 243 ; 
and the Pallavas, 284 n. and Asoka, 342 ; 
in Nellore, 354; 356 and n.; and the Kaka- 

tiyas 357 and n. 

Panini, mentioned Bhakti, 253 and n. ; 259; 276 

Panipat, battle of 32 

Punjab, a Greek satrapy, 25 ; and the Yue-chi, 

26; and the use of the Mala va-Yikrama era, 

48; Scythian coins from, 54; and Wenia- 
Kadphises, 56; part of Yasudeva’s kingdom, 

60— 6-; 69 ff ; Parthian conquest of, 74; 
Notes on Ancient Administrative Terms 
and Titles in, 75 t.; populated by Brah- 
mans, 79 ; Hindu States in 139, 140 an n. ; 
141; Legends from, 149 ‘Catches’ 
from Jhang District, 174 ff, ; and Yar- 
kand, trade between, 192; and the Haklds, 

209; 252; and Alexander the Great ...433 f 
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Fanjahit Grammar and Dictionary of West- 
ern, Wilson’s; and Jukes Panjabi and 

JSnglisJt Dictionary 360 

Panjabi Lexicography, contributions to, by 

B. A. Bose 360 

jpanjauli, collector of supplies for the royal 

kitchen ••• 70 

Panjtar inscrip., 30 ; 31 ; 42, 44,46 ; 47 ; 6*1 ; 68 , 74 
Pau-ku’s history of the First Han Dynasty, 

26; 32 

Panna, in Bund^lkhand... ... ••• 130 

Panniru-^ditiyal, a Tamil work ... 170 and n. 
Pahs^la, Pah^ala, kingdom in P^theyya, 

India ... ... ... 82 n. 

Pantaleon, Greek prince, coins of 26 

Pantrahgam, vil., the ancient city of K^- 

kandi ... ...353 n. 

Papappidngn, a surname of MahSudravarman. 17*3 

Parachakrakolahala, Srim^ra 197 

Parachakrar^ma, title of Vijayaditya III. ... 352 
Parad^si, caste, and the Chakkiy'^rs ... 335 f. 

F dr djikas, the iouv 3 £. 

Parakramabahu, k., enemy of Gajabahu ... 240 
^arama bJiuta ^ — Supreme element ...377 and n. 
Paramamah^svara, k. mentioned in a Nalaja- 

nampadn inscrip 352 

Paramardi, Ohand 6 l k., his Setnr^ plate 
insorip., 120 ; 121 -ff,; called Parmdl and 

Parmer 126 flf. ; 132 ; 145 ; 148 

Parambu, hin 230; 237 

Parambunadu, Parambanadu, demesne of 
Y51-Pari ... * ... 230; 237; 243 

Param§shbhin 382 

ParamSsvarvarman I., Pallaya k,, conquered 

by Vikranxaditya 1 351 

Paranar, Tamil Poet 229 ff.; 237 

Parahkusan, a surname of k. Nedum^ran, 

*195,197 

Parantaka, alias MaraSjadaiyan or Yiran^r^- 

yana Pandya k 197 ; 239 

PaiAntaka, I., Ch 6 ?a k, inscrips, of, 854; 

temples 355 

Parantaka II., ChoJa k., fought against Yira 

198 

fdra^ava, from which is vdriyan, son of a 
Brahman and a Sddra woman 337 

Parasikas, or Persians, 42; and Paghu ... 80 
Parasu-Eama, g., and the Kshattriyas, 252 ; 

336; 338 

Pardtpara, Bhagavat ... 333 n. 

:parganas, natural tracts in Kullh ... 76 

Pari of Parambanadu and Parambu Hill, 
patron of Tamil literature, 230, 237 1; 241 

and n. ; 243 

^arihMsMnduWchara, Kiethom's ediition ... 113 


Parihdr, Pratihara, dynasty connected with 
the White Huns, and said to have preced- 
ed the ChandSls 138 

Park^sh, title used by the Hajas of Sirmdr, 

302 n. ; 803 fE. 

Parmdl, Parmar, Paramardi, q. v., 120 jBE. ; 126 

ff.; 132:ffi.;145;148 
Paro Dharmah, the supreme deity ... ... 373 

Paropanisadai, a Greek satrapy, west of the 

Indus ... ... ... 25 

Pathdnkot beseiged under Akbar ... 150 n. ; 151 
Parthia, lost to the Greeks, 25 ; invaded by 
k. Kieon-tsieou-kio, 26 f.; coins of, 48 ; and 
Seistan, 54 ; and Kaniska, 60; decay of, 61, 

62 andn.; Scythian invasions cf, 69 ; and 

Rome, 70 — 74 ; and Sakasfcana 250 

Parvati, Dnrga or Lakshmi, q, 147; figure 
in temple **• ... 333 

Pa3upatas,feiva-w'orshippers,255 ; philosophy 
of ... ••• ••• 385 and n. 

Patalene, delta of the Indus 25 

Patalipuram, m. S. Arcot 201 n. 

P^taliputra, scene of a Budhist council, 8 n.; 

IS; and Kaniska, 48; 57; 72; called Yihdra 
Kusnmapari, 81 n. ; and Chandragupta ,.. 344 
Pataiijali, his Mahdbhdshya , Prof. Kielhorn’s 
edition, 113 ; on Krishna Yasudeva, 253 n. ; 
and the Stekhya-Yoga ... 255 ; 385 n, 

patch, a measure ... 264 and n. ; 294 ; 296; 309 

^diha, an Indian measure 76 n. 

P 6 »theyya, one of the four great divisions of 

India ... ... ... 8*2 and n. 

paihiydru, tawUddr, a receiver 75 

pdthmdr, pattermarr, a courier 264 

Patika, satrap, his Taxila copper-plate 
inscrips. .... 27 ; 30 and n. ; 55; 63 ; 71 

Patika Kusulaka, satrap 247 and n, ; 260 

Fdtimokkha, the, 14, 16; 85 f . ; £8 ; 90, 91, 96 n. 

99-101 

Patnavars, a fishing caste (Potnraza Patnava), 

317 and n. 

pdtra, vase 98 n,; 105 

Pabtarunnis, Nattupattans, a caste ... 334; 336 

Pattinappdlai, a Tamil work by Radir 6 »ngan 

nanar ... ... 233, 234 

Pattini Devi, goddess (Kannahi), 232 ; 239 ff . ; • 

or Kaduval 241 

Paula, St,, sepulchre of... ... ... 159 and n. 

Paula Romana, or Paola, St., Abbess. 159 and n. 
Panruchishti, daughter of Zarathushtra ... 358 

Pava, tn. in Bihar 2 

Pavanandimuni, author of the Tamil Nan- 
nnL ... ... ... ..a 200 

Pawpa, for ... 311; 313 

Peddapalle, Nizapatam, E. I. Co.’s factory, 

2 13 ff. ; 263 f. ; 267, 271, 275, 284, 288, 290, 

318 1; 322 
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Peefcen for saltpetre 213 ; 311 

Pehan (Vaiyavikkon PerumbShan), a patron 

of Tamil literature 230 ; 237 ; 243 

Peithon, son of Agenor, satrap of Sindh 

tinder Alexander the Great 25 

Pennagadam, destroyed by Par^ntaka 197 

Pennar, (northern,) riv., limit of Asoka’s 


power ... ... ••• ,,, 

... ... 281 

Pentecost 

... ... 157 

P8rar, riv 

••• «•« 240 

Pericles 

341 

Peri plus 

250 

Periyapurdnam^ a Tamil work... 

... 201 n. 

Periyar, riv 

... 233; 236 

Persia, the Sassanian Empire in, 

74; inter- 


course with Tibet, 80; Travels of R. Bell 
and J. Campbell in, 156 fE.; and the use 
of tobacco, 210; E. I. Oo.’s trade with ... 215 f. 
Persian Affinities of the Liochavis, by Prof. 

S. Chandra Yidyabhusana, M. A. ... 78 f. 

Persian use of the word 41 f. ; inscrip, 

recording Humayun’s visit to S^rnAth ... 278 

Persian Merchant^ E. I. Oo.*s ship 214 

Persians, Parasikas, 40 ; 80 ; and KandahAr, 

174 ; overthrew the Medes 351 

Peruinb^napp^di, the BAna co. ... 354 n. 

Perumhdndrfu^;pailaif a work, and the Ton- 
dam A a Ilandirayan ... ••• **• ... 235 

Perumkuhrdr Kilar, Tamil poet 230 

PeruiiisSraladhan, Ohera k., 230 n,; defeated, 

234 ; overthrew Tagadilr 238 

Perund^vanar, Tamil poet ... 172 

Peruvirarkilli, Chola k 231 

Peshawar, Purushaxmra, 57; and Sabuktigin, 

1 to and n. ; besieged by the Afghans, 174 ; ’ 
and Kaniska’s 180; the Shahji-ki- 

lOhera at ... ... ... 372 

piscash, a present ... .« 294; 297 

Peter, St., prison of * 157 

Pefclhru inscrip. ... ... ••• 353 n. 

Pettipolee, Peddapalle, 214 ; 222, 224 f. ; 

285 ff.; 294ff.; 309«. 

^lidtt, subdivision of a IwtM 76 

Philip, St., baptised the Eunuch 0«f mmm 160 
Philip, son of Machetas, satrap of the 
PaujAb under Alexander the Gi*eat ... 25 
Philip, W. R., and the Acts of St, Thomas ...48 n. 

Philippi, battle of 70 

phii'maund, 218, 227; 293, 295 fE.; 311 f. 

plior~bu, drinking-cup ... 90 

Phraataoes, k, of Parthia ... 62 

Phraates II., k. of Parthia, death of..# 69 

Phraates lY., k, of Parthia, death of..# ... 71 

piddd, pyddd, a peon ... «.o •*. 77 and n, 

PiAwan, valley, N, N. E. of B6wa, insorip. of 
Gaag^yad^i^a in •a# ... ... 146 n. j 


Piazza di Spagna, in Rome ... ,,, ... 169 

Pikira, vil, in Mundarashtra, copper-plate 

insorip. in 033, 234 and n, 

Pillai, Mr. A. V., and Tamil literature 235 n, 
Pillai, Damodaran, and the Tolkdppiyan-pO’- 

rulddihdram ^93 

Pillai, Mr. R. K., and The Tamils of 1800 
Years Ago, 193; 236 n. ; 237 n.; and the 

site of TagacMr 229 n. 

Pillai, the late Mr. S., and Tamil dates ... 241 
Pillai = pPerumAl = ayyahgar, Tamil poet . 170 

Pillayadiris, Unnithiri women 333 

Pilot, Pylot, palace of 157 

Pirey, Muhammadan governor of Ghazni ... 139 
Pirthiraj Ohauhan, Prithvi Raja Ohahu- 

q, V 122 ; 129 ; 133, f. ; 145 

Pisa, Peesa 

Piscash, peshkash, a present 294; 297 

Pischel, Prof., on the Brahmagiri iuscrip., 

346 ; Index to Prakrit words occurring in 
his ‘‘Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen^’ 

Appendix ... 133—148 

Pisharotis, subdivision of the Prathilomaji 

AmbalavAsi caste ... 337 

Pitakas, the Buddhist 9 n. 

Pitaranm^r, subdivision of the Anulomaja 

AmbalavAsi caste 357 

PitthApura, seat of the OhMukyas ... ... 24 

Piyadasi, title of Asoka 348 

Plato, Bactrian k., 26 ; and Seleuoidan era, 

40; 44; 69 

Plutarch on Androcobtus ••• ... 343 f. 

Pocock’s Travels in The East 156 n. ; 157 n. ; 

153 n.; 159 n. 

Podili,inNelloreDist.,mscrips. from, 199 n.; 

201; 356, 357 n. 

Podiyil Hill, in the W. Gh§)ts 243 

Pohnttelina, k., patron of Avvaiy^r 229 

Polek^sin II (? Pulek^sin), his embassy to 
Khusrau ... 24 

Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li and Sriparvata 208 

Ponni, Kav^ri, riv. #«• ... 171 

Pora Puduval, subdivision of the PuduvM 
caste ... ... ••• ... .*• ... 83b 

Porto Ferrajo, fort dBEarero, in Elba 167 

Porto Langore, port Langowne, in Elba ... 167 
Porto Novo, and the E. I. Co. • •• •*» 315 

Portuguese introduced tobacco into India, 

210; and the Dutch 241 

po 7 *ul = adigdram (Tamil) meaning of 193 f. 
Porunardrruppadai, a work by Mudath^ma 
Kanniyar, and k. KarikMa ... ... 233 f . 

Porunhil Ilamgiranar, a Tamil poet, 231 ; or 
Ham KiranAr ... ... ... ... 237 

Porus, Indian k,... ... t.t .*• ••• 25 
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Pmhodhachandroclaya, a play by Krislina- 
misra 3 mentions Kirfcivarman’s coaqnests*.. 143 

Prachi or Magadba ..i 

Prachinagarbha, Apantaratamas ^85 

Pradbdaa, 261 , or Prakriti, 377 ; 382 and 

n. ; S83 ; and Pnrnsba 386 n. 

Pradyumiia, conditioned spirit, 261 } 373 n. ; 

= Sanatkamara, ititelligenoe, 377 and n. 5 
379 n.; 381; 3S3 and n. ; = Hari... 384 ; 386 n. 
Praasians, of the Prd-ebi or Magadba king- 
dom ••• ''«• 343 

Pragjyotisa, Assam *•« tvd 80 

Prajyabhatta’s Rcijataranginis references to 

the Bhottas or Blianttas in 191 f. 

Prakrit dialects in the S^rnath inscrips, ... 278 
Prakrit words occurring in PischeVs “ Gram- 
niatik der Prakrit Sprachen ” appendix ... 

133-148 

Prahriti^ 260 f. ; 873 f. 5 or Pradhana, 377 

and n., ft . ; 332 n. ; 383 n. 

Pramandala (?) cave in Kashmir 183. 

jjrapatii-Tjoga ... ... ... 256 

p>raslda, ~ grace ••• ... 254, 230 and n. 

Prasena jit’s conversion to Buddhism lOO n. 

Pratapa, a Chandella k.... 129; 144 

Prat^parudra, Kakatiya k., 200; captured 

Oonjeeveram ... 35/ and n. 

Pratcqoarvdriya a work by Yidy^nafcha ... 200 
Prathilumajds, subdivision of the Ambala- 

vasi caste 335 ; 337 

Pratihara, Parihdr, a Gurjara dynasty in 
Kauanj... ... 138; 140 f. ; 144 n. 

PrdtimoJcsa, a Budhist work, 16, 17 and n; 

85fE.;95f.;98:fi?. 
Pravdhana Jaivali, a Paiichala Kshattriya .. 252 

pra'cfitti, action. 373; 378 f. ; 382 1; 385 

Prayaga, Allahabal, scene of Dhanga’s death. 141 
Prinsep and the earliest known Indian Alpha- 
bet ... ..I ... ... 3 tb 

Prisiiigarbha 380 

Prithivi, Prithvi, Pidja of Ohahumana, 1*22 ; 
conquered J^jabhukti, 129; 133 f.; occu- 
pied Mahoha ... I45 

Prithivivyaghra, a jSTishada chief 352 

Prithvi varman, Chandella k., 121; 126 f.; 

129 f.; 144; 148 

Priyu dasa^ commentator on the Rhabti-mdla, 

262 11. 

Proby, Mr. C., E. I. Co.’.s servant ... ... 218 

Ptolemy 179 

Ptolemy Philadelplms, k. of Egypt, called 

Turamaye ... 3^3 

IDublications on Ohand^lla History, by Y. A. 

Smith 

Puckle, Major, and Amb. Salisbury ... 319; 322 
Puduval, subdivision of the Prathildmaja 
Ambalavdsi caste ... 338 


Puhdr, Kaverippumbattinam, home of Gopala 
and Kannahi, 231 f.; destruction of, 233 & ; 

239 f.; 242 

ptqd, meaning of •90 *00 248 f, 

Ptilaha, a Eishi 375 n. ; 379 

Pdlam, perhaps the ancient Pnlandai ... 198 
Pulandai, Pdlam, scene of a battle fought 

by Keduma-ran ... 196, 198 

Pulasbya, a Eishi 375 n ; 379 

PnlekSsin (? Polekesin), 24; and the Pallavas . 351 
Pulikadimal, Iriihgovel... ,,, ... ... 230 

Pulimaya. Sdtakarni, k. 242 n. 

(kottleria tinctoria), plant ... ... 182 

Punwar caste and the Haklas 209, f. 

Puppa, Ohaiiddlla queen, wife of Yas6rai*man, 

126, 128 

Puppallis, a Pushpakan caste 335 f , 

Purdna, Pdrna, a Buddhist monk, 3 n. ; 6 and 

n ; 6 and n. ; 16, 17 and n ; 103 
Purananilm, a collection of Taai works, 

229 1; 234 n. ; 236,ff. 

Purdnas, the, and invasions of India, 25 ; give 
Andhra names, 281 ; and the Pablavas,282 ; 
among the Chii/kkij ^rs, 335 ; and k. Maha 

Padma 312 

Purang, tn. 189 

sParangs, and the \V. Tibetan kings ... 332, f . 

Puri, temples at ... 206 

Purusha, and the Kshattriyas, 251 n. ; the 
Male, 253, 255, 159; =* Narayana 373, 375, 

377, 382 ff. 

Punish adatta, k., iasorip. of 282 and n. 

Purushapura, modern Peshawar, probably 

Kaniski’s c\p. ... ... 57 

Pdrvaja, the hrst-born ... ... ... ... £75 

Pushkarini, tank at Iic1;iiitek 205 

Pushpakan, subdivision of the Anulomajd 

Ambalav^si caste 33 5 ff. 

Pushpiiiis, Brahniauis, Pushpakan woraon. 336 
Pushyamitia the &auga, date ... ... ... 69 

Pushyavuddhi, a friar, 52; inscrip, of ... 72 

Puthnv^rasya -s « women of the Puduval 


caste ... 

... 

nno 

... ... 

pyddd, piddl, a peon ... 

... 

... 77 and n. 


Qandahar, and Seleukos !^^ikato^ 

25 

Quilandy, Tondi 

237 

Quilon, cap. of Kerala 

240 11. 

Quintus Curtins Hufus, on Kanda 

of Maga- 

dha ... 

314 


RachePs sepulchre 

... 159 

Radcli^e, Peter, E. I. Co s servant ... 

... 324 

Baghu’s foreign conquests ... *•» 

?0 
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Ha^liuji I., Bhonsirii k. and the Eamtek tem- 
ples 203 

Bagliavamm, a work by Kalidasa 80 

Raha^ tn ... .. ... 145 n. 

llahila, Ohand^llak., ... 12G— 123, 132—135, 138 
Kahilavarman (Raliil Brilim) and Khajuralio, 134 

Kaibhya 381 

RamboiOf B, I. Oo.’s ship i«« 266 

Kainclian Shah, RiTicbana Bhautta ... ... 192 

Baipiir, in Chhattisgarh, probably cap. of 

Mixha-kosala, iiiscrip. at 2 '4 

Baivafca ... ... ... ..• ... f. 

Bajabtihu, probably Gajababti 240 

Bajagriha, scene o£ the first Buddhist Coun- 
cil * ...2, 3, 5, 7; 17 and n; 18, 106; 180; 342 

Eajamarfcanda, possibly Eajamayya, B. Cha- 

liikya k. 353 and n. 

Rajamayya, a hero ... ... ... 353 n. 

Rajurajii I., Oh6''a k , and the Vehgi co. ... 35 

Bajaraja II., date of, etc, 355 and n.; 356 n. 

I?aja'*aja III., Cho''a k. ... ... ... 356 and n. 

B<1jaratnaJcarii the, and Gnjablhu I. ... 240 and n. 

Eaiasekiiara, poet 1*^13 n, 

Bajasimha I , Pandya k. 197 

Rdiasimha II , other names of 197 

lidjaldraiigini, the, and Kaniska 41 f. ; 57 n. ; 

60; of K'lshmir, referenc(3S to the Bhottas 

or Bhauttas in 181 f£. 

Hdjcivali, the, and k. Bdjabahu •.« 240 f. 

Bajdndra, k 

Raj^ndra-Ohoka II., B. Chillukya k. 

RajSndra-Ohola III 

Bajgarh, tn. on the Ken 


... 232 
... 24 
... 356 

132 n. 


Bajgir, inscribed red sandstone found at ... 49 

Baj or inscrip, of Math anaddva ... 144 n. 

Bajputana, under Jayaddrma, 60; and Rudra- 

^1 

Bajpiifcs (Kshattriyas), the Chand^ls, 131, 

137; or Bashboots 297 ; 312 

Bajuka, word in the third Bock Edict, 19, 21 
Rajula, or Biljfivala, a satrap, 27 ; 50 ; 5 1 ; 61 ; 70 

B&jyapala, k. of Kanauj, slain, 128; HO n.; 

and Muhmfid of Ghazni 14‘2 

Rama, Bama Bphrata • •• ••• 159 ft 

g. temples at Bamt^k ... 202 fE.; 378 

B^lmachandra, Chatnrbhnj or Lakshmanji, ^ 
133 ; in Kashmir, 182 f . ; incarnation 254 ; 

260 and n- 

Bamachandra, HaihayavathM k 204 

Bamagiri (of Kalidasa’s MephadMa)f pro- 
bably Bamt^k... ... ••• 

Bamananda, propagated the teaching of 


BamSinuja 


258 


Bam‘3»nnja on Brahma, 254 n. ; on the Pancba- 
labra cult ... 258; 259 n. ; 262 ; «>41 ; 3o5 


Bamapatara, Eamapatnam, tn. and Amb. 

Salisbury ... 290 

Rdyndyana, the, and Rama., 202; and the 

Chakkiyars ... ... 336 

Bamgarh Hill cave inscrip, of the Sirguja 

State 39 

Bamnagar (Aiiichatra) inscrip, from 38 

Ram Eaz, liis book on Hindu architecture ... 280 
Ram Talai, tank at Ramtek ... ... 204 f, 

Bamtek, in Kagpur Dist., a visit to, by Hira 

Lai, B. A 202 ff. 

RdmWc Mdlidlmyai the, 202 n. ; 204 ; or 

Sinddragiri 205 n. ;20G 

Banajit Simha of the Paujab .- 43 

B>anAntakan, a surname of k. Hednmaran ... 195 

Bangandyaka, temple at Nellore 357 

BAnipur — J ui Al, temple in the Pattana State 132 n. 
Banodayan, a surname of k. Nedumaran ... 195 
Bapson, B. J., his Indian Coins, 26 n. ; 28 ; 

44 n ; 51 ; 54, 55 n. ; and the Kshatrapas, 246 
B4pdr Taluka, Tamil inscrips, in, 200 ; and 

Chola records 356 

rasa, juice of fruit ... ... 95 

Basan, a fort in Banda ^ ... ... 114 

Bashboots, E^jptits 297; 311 

Bl>slitrakiltas, and Chalukyas, 24; and 
Kanaiij 138 ; of Malkh^d, at war with the 
B. ChAlukyas, 352 f. ; and the Cholas, 

354 and n. 

Ras Khanzir, Cape Porto, or Cape Hogg, 

167 and n, 

rasoi hdr{c, kitchen tax ••• 76 

rata, indecisive fight ... ... ••• 75 n, 

Batanpnr, cap. of the Haihayas, Kalachnri 
inscrip, from ... ... 204 and n. , 208 n, 

Ratha, and the Second Buddhist Council ... 342 
Ratnapnra, inscrip, of J^jalladeva at. 118 ; 128 

Eatfcas, the, and Vijayaditya 11. 352 

Baverty, Major, on Ghazni, 139 n. 140 n ; 
and the Kh6khars,142 n ; andtheChandels, 

146 n,; list of works by him, 176 f.; his 

Notes on Afghanistan ••• 

Bavivarman, Kadamba k, and the Pallavas... 357 

Ravi var man, Kirala k. ... ... ^ ^^7 

Bawlinson, on the decay of Parthia, 61, 62 and n. 

Bayakotta, plate inscrips 239 

Beade, Bd., and Amb. Salisbury ... 217 f. 

Beferences to the Bhottas or Bhauttas in the 
Edjatarangim of Kashmir, by Pandit Daya 
Ram Sahni and A. H. Francke ... 181 fE. 

Behnta, Gfirgi Mas^un in Rew^, fort 137 n. 
Religion of the Iranian Peoples, by the late 
C.*^P. Tiele (contd. from Yol. XXXY., 

^ ’20 * 3 ) 7.— The duties of the faithful 368 
Religion, must consecrate marriage in the 
Zarthnstrian creed 


358 
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Remarks, some, on the excavations at bar- 
ntlbh, carried out in the 3 ear l?»04-5, by 
P. O. Oertel ... ... ... ••• 

Rewa, visited by Sir A. Cunuiagham, 114; 

inscrips, at ... ••• ••• 124; 1*29, l^o 

Revata, coiitemporax*y o£ Bhagavat 83 and n. ; 

81 and n ; 95, 96 and 11. ; 98, 103 
Rice, Mr. B . L. discovered the Mysore Edicts 
of Asoka, 347; his Epiffrajphia Carnatica^ 35*2 n. 

R.ijisva, a sage 

Riuchaiia Bhaiittn, Ladakhi k, of Kashmii, 
history of, 182 f.; called Rainchan Shah ... 192 
Rishabhaddfcta, Ushavadaba, 43 ; 63 ; ruled 

Mabaiashtra 212 n. 

fishipatana - a dwelling-place of sages (for 

Benares) 277 

Rishis, the seven ... .t. •.* ^2 

Ritadbaman ••• ^31 

Rock Edict of Asoka, the third ... 19 

Rock Edicts of Asoka and the law of Piety, 

343; 31^; 34.8 

Rockhill, Mr,, and the Bnddliist rules, 90 

94 n.; 95 n ; 96 n ; 100 11. ; 101 11.; 105, f. 
Rodgers, Mr., and ChandSl coins ... 147 f. 

Rome, struggles iu, 61; and Armenia, and 
war with Parthia, 72, 74, 169; becomes a 

Republic ... ' 

Roman, Consular period, 98 B. 0., coins of, 
found in the Mdnikyala tope dd, conquest 

of Egypt 71 , of Nisibis 78 n. 

Rose, Mr. A. H. and the Khokkars and 

Gakkhars ^42 n. 

rotteloe, rottilo, rottle, a weight, 161 and n.; 162 
Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, married by 

Alexander ... 25 

vacea = r a letter 286-288; 313 

Rudhirodgarin, cyclic year ... ... ... 357 

Rudirangaiman^r, author of the TaUinap- 
pdlcii ... ... ••• 204; 208 

Rudra, g. ... 241 ; 377 ; 379 and n. ; 330, 381 ; 383 
Endradama, Starap 43; 56; becomes Maha- 

Ksbatrapa 73 f. 

Rudraddman, Satrap ... 60, 61 ; 63 ; 180 n. ; 372 
RudradamanjKsbatrapa k., and tbePahluvas, 

282 ; 372 

Eudramba,Rudrad^va-maharaja, Kakatiyak. 357 
Rudra-sarman, an incarnation of the god 

Kumara, story of ... ... ... ... 194 

Eudrasena, a Satrap, Mnliasar inscrip, of, 74, 180 n. 

Rudrasimha ... ... -* 74 

Rummindei Pillar, set up ... 360 n. 

rund, a rebel ... ... ... 75 n. 

RiipnS(fch, inscrip. •«« 21--23; 315 


Sa adat Khan, Moghul governor 61 

Sabbakdmin, Buddhist monk, 84 f. ; 95, 

96 and ii. 


Sabina, empress, wife of Hadrian, coins of, in 
the Abinposh Slnpct ... ... ... ... 41 

SabuktigiQ, Amir, captured Obazni, 139; and 

Jaifal ... ... ... ... 140 and n.; 141 

Sacrament, the Holy, its institution ... ... 157 

Salaiyan, for Parantaka ... ... ... 197 

Sagarin Bunddlkhaiid, inscrip in, 130, ff.; 144 n 
Sahad^va, a Pandava, subdued the Andbras.** 281 

Sabajati, city ... ... 83 

Sahasram, rock edict 21-23 ; 345 and n. ; 346 

Sabi, k. of Kira 116 

Sahribalilol, medallions from 179 

Sahya, Sfltakarni territory 242 n. 

Sa’id, Sultan of Kashgar invaded Tibet ... 192 

Saisunaga dynasty ... ... 34*2 

Saiva, creed embraced by a Jaina, 201 n.; 

warship, and the Yaishnavas ... 206 

Saka, era, and Kauiska, and Ku^an inscrips., 

27; 30; 31; 33; 41—45, 47— 5l; 53, 55; 57; 

59—64; 67, 68; 7*2; 75; 250; 312 

Sakadvipa and Jambudvipa 

Saka Muni, inscribed on a red sandstone ,,, 49 

Sakardarra inscrip. o.f the year 40 73 

Sakas in India before the Kushanas 50, 245, 

and Gofcamiputra 282 

feakastana, Sakasthana; 49 ; Segestan, and the 

MathuiA lion pillar insciip 247 249 

Saktas, Siva-worshippers 255 

^dJcya and 'Saka 63 and n. 81, 82; 97 

Salabat Khan Nawab, under Akbar ... 152 f, 

Salem Dist 229 and n, ; 237 ; 243 

Salha, a Bhikshu 35 

SMiv^hana, or feaka era ... 51,53 

Salivaliana, era maker ... 206 

fealivahanas, Satavtlhanas, the Andhras, 

281 and n, 

Sallakshanapala I., ‘Chandel k. of MjXlioba’ 

118 n, 

Sallakshanavarman, CbandSlla k, 126 f ; 

called Hallaksb ana, 129; 144; coins of ... 148 
Sallampores, Cluniz, E. I. Co.’s trade in. 

319 ff. 

Salisbury, Ambrose, 17th Century Worthy, 
by LaviniaM. A. Anstey, 213 ff.; 263 If.; 

284 :ff.; 309 fe. 

Salisburie, Salisberry, Ambi’ose, of Raven- 
stone in Leicester and Derby ; Hugh ; 
Samuel, E. 1. Co.’s Steward, at Surat, 
possibly relations of Amb. Salisbury ... 213 
Salisbury, Anna, niece of Amb. Salisbury, 

213; 323 

Salisbury, Susanna, 'mother, and niece, of 

Amb. Salisbury 213; 325,326 

saltpeeter, peeter, E. I. Co.’s trade in ... 213 ; 

216 Sc,; 225 fe.; 263; 288 m ; 309 
Sd,mani, dyn., of Persia 139 
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Samantaktibam, Samanelai and other varia- 
tions, Adam’s Peak 235 n. 

Samant Deva, Raj^, coins of .. 110 

■Samanthas, Samanthars, sub-group of the 

Antarallas of Malabar 331, 338 

Samarjit, a Ohand^l k 135 ; 145 

Samarkand and Bokhara, ancient Sogdiana, 

78 n. 

samhantham, irregular marriage, among the 

Antarallas ... 334, 336, 338 

sambhdrasamyutta substance capable of 

fermenting ... ... 95 

Sambrooke, Jeremy, and Amb. Salisbury, 

219 ; 32.5-327 


Sambuka, a Sudra saint, 202; known as 

Dhumraksha, DhlimT^svara 205 

Sambus, k., in Sindh 25 

Saihgamitra, Sahghamitra ... ... ••• 05 

samgha, council of hhiksJius ... 3 and n. ; 4, 6 
and n., 7 and n.; 11 and n.; 15 and n.; 17, 85, 
86 ; 89 and n. ; 90 ; 249 
sanighadisesas, thirteen priestly oiffiences ... 4 

Saminatha Iyer, Pandit, and Tamil litera- 
ture ... 229 n. ; 230 ; 234 n,; 236 n. 

Samkara 375 n. 

Samkar^oharya, and Brahma, 254 n. ; and the 
Brahmaist Pantheism, and the V^dS/uta 

philisophy 258 ; 262 n, 

mmJcarshana, conditioned spirit, 261 ; or feSsha, 
the living soul, 377 and n. ; 379 n. ; 381 ; 383; 

384; 386 n. 


Samkassa, c. ... ••• 

Samkhatxrtha or Suklatirtha, tank at Ramt6k. 205 
Stokhya philosophy, founded, 251; 253, 
teaching of, 255 f£.; 373 f. ; 377 n. ; 578 f.^ 

381 n.; 384—386 
3821 
... 2 
r«. 243 
etc., 

I ; 282 n. 

... 209 
... 27 

... 75 


S^mkhya-yogins, a sect 

samsMras, elements 

Samudragupta, k. 

Samudragupta, Allahabad Prasasti of, 

39 ; 42; 62; 74; 79; 180 n.; 201 n.; 21 

San, Suena, Siwano, riv. 

Sanabares, Parthian k 

sanad} sdnthd^ a deed of grant... 

Sanaka, mind-born son of Brahma ... 251 n.; 379 
SanatkumSira, mind-born son of Brahm^, 
Pradyumna. ... ••• ^77 and n. ; 379, 384 

S4nci, in Bhopal, inscrip from. 61; 73; 131 n.; 

241 n. 

Sandalwood, in the E. I. Co.'s times 

scmdhyavandanams a rite 

^dndilya-bhaktiiutras, a BhSrgavata work 
SandrocottuB. Ohandragupta ... — ^44 

^angamSf the three Tamil, 193, f . ; the third, 
its probable age ... ••• 


298 


254 


Sahkaramahgai, near Oon- 
jeevaram, battle of ALrikSsarin Parankusa 

against Nandivarman 197 f. 

Sanghabhadra, and the ‘ Dotted Record ’ 

attached to the Vinaya Pitaka 349 

Sahghadama, Satrap of W. India 74 

Sdhghamitra, Samgamitra, son of Ananda, 65 
San Gianbattista, St. John the Baptist, a 

quarter of Genoa 

San Giorgio, St. George, a quarter of Genoa.. 

Sankara 

Sahkaramangai, Sahgamanga 

Sahkhap^da. son of Svaroohisha 

S^nkhya doctrines of Kapila 

SankiJa 

San Lorenzo, St. Lawrence, a quarter 

Genoa 

Sanskrit, in Buddhist inscrips., 29 ; use 
Saka, 42 ; waning in India, 112 ; and the 
RamUk inscrips., 204; poetry 212; works 
on architecture, 280 and n. ; charters, and 

the Pallava kings 283 and n. 

sdnthd, sanadi a deed of grant 75 

Si;ntin^tha, image of, at R^mt6k .. ... 204 

Sapor I., k. of Persia, coins of, 62 ; defeated 

Valerian 

Sapor II., k. of Persia •«» 

Saptarsi era, date 

Saptarsitili, or “mound of the Seven Rishis*' 
near the site of the Mathui4 Lion Capital... 

Bapt Bishi Kal, the Laukika era 
gdra ’Idhahar, assarah, 164; see Assera. 

Sarasvati, riv. 


169 
169 
341 
197 f. 

... 384 
... 341 
... 352 

of 

... 169 

of 


74 

74 

32 


245 

.. 28 

161 n. 
251 


Sarasvati or Sarad^ Devi goddess, temple at 

Mahiyar 136 

Sarn^th inscrip., 22; 39; 40; 43‘.; 52; 55, 56 ; 60 

65; 72; 247 n. 

SamSith, Mauryan rail found at, 179 ; Gupta 

Monasteries in ISO 

SS^rnath, Remarks on Excavations at... 277 

Sarvak^min, Buddhist monk ... 93; 103 , 105 f. 

SciTvdstivddaviifio/ydf and the first Buddhist 
Council • a. ..a ... ••• ••• S n. 

SarvdstivAdins, Buddhist sect, 1—5; 9 ; 11 and 

n.; 17 n.;246 

Sas^nka, Ganjam plate inscrip, of ••• ... 53 

Sassanian, early dynasty and the successors 

of Gondophemes, 62; in Persia 74 

Sasta [Sata, Sk. teacher,) a name of Buddha, 

347 and n. 

Satadhanu, death of 257 n. 

S^takarnin of the Matsyapurdna, a dynasty, 

241 f. 

S^ta\4hana or Andhrabhrtya family, inscrips, 
of, 45 ; or Sl.livahanas 281 and n. 


S4ka, a sage 


83 
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Sattj memorial in inscrips., 125; stones in 

Knlu 332 

Satrajit, Krishna’s father in-law ... ... 251 

Satraps, Western, inscrips, of... 53; 245; 247 

and n ; 248 ; 250 

Satturu — dnrandaran, a surname of k. Kedu- 
maran ... ... ... ... ... 195 

sattva^ conscious existence, 374; 380 and n.; 

382; 384, 385 

Satvata, Yadava sept, who first adopted the 

Bhagavata religion ... 253 

Satvata, or Pancharatra rule. 375; 378; 381 ; 385 
satya, true ... ... ... ... ... 3S1 

Satja ]Sr‘^r4yana, temple at Bamt^k 203 

Saugor, S^gar ... ... ... 145 

Saunaka... 378; c31 T. 

Sauti 378; 382 

savacharam, word occurring in a Bock Edict, 

23; 345 n. 

sdvane, word occurring in an Asoka Edict, 

21 f. ; 346 f. 

Savatthi, Sravasti 16; 85 

Saviour, Our, tomb of ... 156 — 158 

Savitri, daughter of Daksha ... ... ... 384 

Saya — desa, vil., probably Shel, on the Indus, 

near Leb 188 

Sayi< 3 ii-§. 0 i GaikwM of Baroda 243 

Sa-yul, Tibetan province 80 n. 

Sayyid Mir Jafir, Side MearpafEer 315 

Sayyids (?) under k. Ha§an ... ... 190 f. 

Scanderone ... 162 ; 164 ; 166 

sculptures, Gandhara, 178, 371.; the silpa- 

sdstras dealing with „. 277 ; 279 

Scylla, Scilla, and Oharibdis 167 and n. 

Scythian Period of Indian History, by 

R. D. Banerji ... 25 — 75 

Scythians, the Tne-ohi, in Sogdiana ... 79 ; 250 

Se, Sok, a Scythian race, invaded India, 25 ; 
in Afghanistan and the Panj^b, attacked 
by the Tue-chi, 26, 32; 69; coins of, 27; 

and the Kusanas 41 

S%estan, Sakastana 247, & 

Seistan, coins of Vonones found in, 54; 62; 

70 ; and Gondophernes .. 74 

Selection of Ancestral Karnes among Hindus, 

243, f. 

Seleukidan, Seleucidan era, on coins, 26 ; and 
Ku^an inscrips. 27 ; 3 1 ; 40 ; 41 ; 44 ; 51 ; 63 
Selenkos Kikator and India, 25 ; era founded 


by, 40 ; or Seleucus Nicator B44 

Seliyan, a geneiio term 237 

Sembiyar (the Chola) 172 

Semr^ plate inscrips, of Paramardi ... 120 f.; 129 
sMpati, general 283 n. 


Senart, M. and the Third Rock Edict, 21 fE. ; 
and Kharoshthi inscrips., 30 n. ; 31 n. ; 

47 n ; 64 ; and the Kaldarra, etc., 66 ; 178 ; 

346 f. ; 349 n. ; 371 

Sendalai, scene of a battle fought by Kandip- 

pottarasar ... ... ... 172 

SSndrakas, possibly Nagas ... ... 352 

Senguttuvan Sdra, k. patron of letters, 228 — 

231 ; 233, f. ; his victories, etc., 236 — 239 ; 


invaded the North, etc 241 — 243 

Sennacherib’s army ... ... ... ... 159 

Sen-rab, a famous Bon teacher 80 

seok, sewak, manager of the t^gar 76 

Sepulchre, the Holy ••• 158 

Sdsha, Samkarshana, the living sonl... 3/7 and n. 
Sdshagiri S^stri’s, Prof. M., Essay on Tamil 
Literature ... ... ... ... ••• 193 

Seshaniiga, incarnated as Lakshmana 206 n. 

sUvara = theistic 256 

Set M^het, inscrip, from, 55; Bodhisattva 
statue at ... ... ... ... ••• ISO 

SSvdr, probably in S. Tinnevelly, battle-field, 

196, 198 

Sewell’s, Mr., mention of Krishna, the K^ka- 

tiya ... 357 

Shahdheri, Taxila, inscrip 67 

Shah Alam, Bahadur, and the Silbahdars of 

Kdbnl 211 n. 

Sh§<hbazgarhi inscrip 19 £• 

Sh^hiya,, a Tfirki family, suggested ancestors 


of Kaniska 41, f. 

Sh§;hiya, Hindu Kings of Kabul ... 140 n. 

Shah Jahan, emp. of Delhi, in Panjab 
legend 151, 154 f.; and Kabul ... ... 174 

Shahji-ki-Dheri, at Pesh&war ... ... ... 372 

Shah Mir 186 

Shahu, Sivaji’s grandson 243 

Shakardarrah (near CampbeEpore), inscrip. 

of the year 40 ... 66 f. 

Shams-ud-din Muhammad lyaltimish ('Al- 
tamsh,’ afterwards Sultan of Delhi) invested 

Kalanjar ... ... ... 142 

ShdsMra, or Shdstra ... ... ... 180; 375 

Shepherd, Mr. J., and B. Bell 163, 1; 166 

Sherghar, in the Adam Kb el Afrxdi coimtry, 

attacked by the Mughals 174 

Shen'ing, on Sarn^th ... ... ... 279 and n. 

Sh§r Shah beseiged Kalanjar 146* 

Shihab-nd-din or Ghori, Muizz-ud-din ... 145 
Shingler, Mr. T., E. I. Co.’s servant at Ped- 

dapalle 214—215 

Siaklot, Kot, vil. also called Nayagaon or 

Ohhota Jhanswa ... .. Ill 

Siam (Upper) temple in, containing bas- 
reliefs, 246 ; the Buddhist of, and the ^dha 
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Sibi, mythical k. 233 

Sicily isl 167 

Siddapur (Bralnuagiri) inscrip. 21 — 23; 39 ; 

245; 247 

Siddliaiaja — Jayasituha, k. of W. Gujarat, 

defeated by Madavannan ... 141 

SiddharbliLi, prince 179 ; 378 ii . 

Side Mearpaffer, for Sayyid Mir Jadr 315 

Sidon, Sydon IGl and n 

Sie, Yue-chi general, and the Chinese . 57, 59; 72 
Siena, 150 n ; or Sienna, Seiano ... ... 169 

Sikander II., reputed founder of the Jami 
■Masjid ..t ••• ... ..4 192 

silaniba, anklets ... 231 

SikqypadJukih'am, or The Epic of the AiiMett a 
work by Dango, 228 n ; 229 n.; 230; 233; 231 n, 

Siloaiii, Siloa, pool of ... ... 156 

Silpasastras, dealing with architecture, etc , 
proi)osals for collection and translation of, 

277 ; 2S0 

Simak Smh{lalia„ words occurring in the 
Asoka Pillar Edict V ... ... 210 

Siihha, Licchavi k of Varciidra ... ... 79 

Siihlmehalam, in Yizagapatam Dist, iuscrip. 

from ... ... ... 200 

Simliala, co. conquered by feriinara, 197 ; and 

x\«oka ... ... 343 

Siilihann, Sri, perhaps a Halhayavamsi k. ... 204 
Siihhavwrman, Falla va k., in Sanskrit cop- 
per-plate inscrip, ... ... 283 and n.; 281 

Shiihavarman I., Pallava k- 281 n. 

Sitnhavarmfin II., Pallava k 281 n. 

Simla Hill States, State odicials in. 77, 78 and n. 

Simon, Symon, of Gyrene 157 

Simon, Symon, the Leper 157 

Simon, Symon, tlio Pbarisce, hoasc of ... 157 
Sinai, int., Bt, Holoua’s Monastery on 159 n- 
Sindh, a Gnick satrapy ... ... ... 25 

Sindhn, province conipiored by Zainu-’l- 

‘ ahidin ... ... 188 

SindOra Baoli, at PamtOk ... 2C5 

Siiulilrngiri, ^Tho Vermilion Mount,’ name of 

Patntek... ... ... ... 202 

Singa ... ... ... ... 211 

Siug-aurgarh, Cbandel fort, and Pa;a Belo 

ChandcL,. ... 114; 144 and n. 

Singhfinpin'-Baghari, iuscrij). from 131 

Singhpur Darwaza, in Kdmtek 203 

^ihffiiona, bihffilonalcappag a Buddhist rule, 81, 

83, 85, 88, if. 


Sinnamandr, iiiscrip. and the genoology of 


the early Pandyan kings 

197 

Sion, Mount 

167 f. 

Sipivishta 

... ••• 361 

Siron Khurd. or Siyadoni 

147 


Sirguja State, and the R^ingarh Cave in- 

scrip S9 

Sirinhr, State, or Xahan 299; 302 

Sirsvva^^arh, batbleheld ... 145 and n. 

Siruinanai, Chiramana, vil. in Tonclai-nddu, 

inscrip from ... 200 ; 354 u. 

Sirnpplnivmpjpcidai, a poem by XallOr Xat- 

tabtanar... 229 f.; 236, 238 £. 

Sita, goddess 206 n. 

Siththalai Sattanar, Tamil poet ... 238 and n* 
Sifcthalaichchabtanar or Madurai Kalavaaigan 
Sattan, Tamil poet ... ... ... 238 andn. 

Siva, g, 146 n ; 153; 173; 208 ii.; 252 n.; 

255 n.; 259 f.; 260; 262; 336 f. ; 380 n. ; 
aud the Pakipata philosophy, 385; temples 
of, 117; 123; 13!.; 201 n.; built by Yi jay a- 
ditya II., 352 ; the three lingas of ... 200 

Sivaganga, a Zamindari 212 

Sivaji 243 

Sivamara, W. Ganga k, aud Yaraguna 

Pandyan ... 239 

Siva Paueb^atana, in the Chimdr temple ... 333 
Sivaskandavarman, a Pallava k , his Mayi- 
davolu plate inscrips ... 282 and n. ; 284 

Siwano, Suena or San, riv. ... 109 

Siwenti, einp. of China ... ... ••• 70 

Si- Yu, the Western Provinces, restored to 
China *•! **• ••• .*• 57 

Siyadoni, or Siron IChurd in Gwalior, inscrip. 

from ... 147 

Siyaka-Harsha of Malwa, defeated the B^sh- 

trakhtas ... 353 

Skandagupta k 371 

Skandapura, ICandukhr ... ... . 283 n. 

Skandasishya, Pallava k. 239 

Skandavarmaii I , Pallava k. ... 283 and n.; 284 xi. 
Skaiidavarman II , Pallava k.... ... 283, 284 n. 

Skandavarmaii 111 , Pallava k. ... 284 n. 

skandhaSf essential properties of a living 

body lOn. 

Skardo, Baltistdn I9i 

Skarradheri (Skaradheri), image inscrip., 31; 

46; 62; 68 ; 74; or Shara-dheri 75 

Sl%hiyar, Slaghiavak, for Chakkiyar ... 335 

Sleeman, Sir Y., and Singaurgarh fort, 144; 

and the Chand^ls 146 n. 

Smith's, Y. A. ( and P. W. Thomas’ ) Asoka 
Notes, 19 jS. ; on inscrips., etc., 27 i.; 42— 

44; 48 and n.; on Kamska’s dates, 51 and 
n. ; 53 n.; on the Satraps, 54 f. ; 67 and n.; 
Tibetan Affinities of the Licchavis, 78; 
Early History of India, 25 n.; 26 n. ; 

43 n.; 44 u.; 48 n. ; book-notice of 
Second Edition 178 fS. ; 371 f, on Chand^Ua 
history, 115; on Asoka, 281; and the 
Pallavas, 232 and n.; on the Nirvd,na of 
Buddha, etc. .*• .., 342 and n.; 345 
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Smifcb, Sam., B, I. Co.’s ser rant ... 3*25 

Smithson, B, I. Co.’s inspector at Pedda* 

palle 2*26 

Smyth, Mr. W., E. I. Co/s servant at Yerasb- 
roon ... ... ... ••• ••• 215 f. 

SofUsa, Sud§,sa, a Kusban satrap, 27 ; 30 ; in- 
scrips. of, 39^ 40; 43; date^ etc., 49 ; 50; 

55; probably goveinor of Mathura, 66 ; 59 ; 

63 ; 71 ; 247 ; 250 

Sogdiana, Persian province, occupied by the 
Yue-chi, 32 ; the modern Samarkand and 
Bokhara, 78 ii ; occupied by Alexander the 

Great and others 79 

Sok, the Se • 26, *27; 37 

Solar race, the Surya Yamsa .t ... ... 79 

Soli Ratta, India... ... ... 240 and n. 

Soliyav6nd.dhi Tirukkannan, (^TirukkiJIi), a 

Mala\amd.n chief 231 

Solomon’s Temple of Moloch, 150 f ; 

fountains ... ... ... 159 and n. ; 160. 

Soma, g ... ... ... ••• 380 f. ; 3S3 

Somasundara, Siva deity at Madura, reputed 
author of the Iraiyandr=agap^orul 193 f- 

SomSsvara, k 251 n. 

Som^svara IV., ChMukya k ... 24 

Sonava^sin, Sona 82 and n.; 102 

Sondasa’s Mathur^ insorip. ... ... ••• 179 

Songni, Sondui, vil. in which are the Manda- 

sor Pillars ... 107 ; 110 

Sopddhiseshanirvdna^Nirvdria ... ... 2 n. 

Sophagasenos or Shbhagasena, Indian chief, 
defeated by Autiokhos the Great ... ... 26 

Sophyt^a, Indian k. of Saubhuta ... ... 25 

Soreyya ... 83 and n. 

Soter Megas, Baktrian K. , coins of 62 

soul, immortality and transmigration of. 260 f. 
Spain, 170 ; and tobacco ... ... 210 

Spalagadames, a Scythian k 54 ; 70 

Spalirises, a Scythian k. 54 ; 70 

Spence Hardy, on the Buddhist rules ... 99 and n- 
spent aJivycs neres=^ beneticent men ... 359 n* 

Spooner, Dr., and the Bodhisattvas 179 

Sravasti, inscrip, 55 f. ; 72 ; tn., site of. 180 ; 372 

Sri, g 333 

Sri~jDh armapitaka-sampraddya-niddna, last 

Sanskrit work, which mentions Elani§ka’s 

conquest of India 57 

Srik^lam, tn. on the Krishna, early Andhra 
cap. ... ,,, ,,, ,,, 281 

Sri-Kampavarman, Ganga Pallava k. ... ... 352 

Srikantha, son of Brahma ... ... ... 3fc5 

Srik-drman, and the Ohalukyas ... 24 

Srimara, Pandya K., other names of ... ... 197 

ferim^gh^charya, Brahmana preceptor of 

YikramMitya 1 351 n. 

Srinagar, and Rihchana, 183; Jama Masjid,.. 192 


Srinjayas and Panchalas ... ... ... 252 

Sri Parambi, Tirupparnmbiyam, a battlefield... 239> 
^Siiparvata, hill or river, N^g^'juna, 207 ; 

perhaps Po-lo-rao-lo-ki*li ... ... ... 208 

Sri Ramachandrab, name in tho Ramt^k 
inscrip. ... ... ... ... 204 

Siiraiigam, tn,, its connection with Kovalaii 
and Kannabi, 231 ; Kerala inscrip, at 357 in 

Srisailam, Siva Unga at ... ». 200 

Sri Sankaracliarya and the Brahmans 335 

Sri Simhana Ksbonipat^r, name in the Rdm* 

inscrip ... 204 

Srivara’s Rdjatarnngmi its references to the 
Bhottas or Bbauttas .. ... ... 188 — 19i 

Sraosha, the heavenly listener 35S 

Srong-lde-btsaii, king of Tibet .... ... ... 181 

St Andrea, cape in Cyprus ... ... 167 and n. 

St, Barnardo, a quarter of Genoa 169 

St. George, fort, and Amb. Salisbury, 26 1, 267 

f.; 271, 275 f.; 238; 31/ n. ;3l8, 322 ff. 
St. George, San Georgio, a quarter of Genoa... 169 

St. George and the Dragon 161 

St. Jno. (le Aera, tn 161 

St John Baptisba, SanGianbattista, a quarter 

of Genoa 169 

St. Lawrence, San Lorenzo, a quarter of Genoa 169 

St. Peter’s, in Rome 169 

St. Simeon, the Stylete, St. Sjmon, monastery 

and pillar of ... * ... 16*2 and nf. 

St. Stephen, martyr, gate of 156-158 

St. Stephen, Santo Stefano di Cavalieri, 
Knights of ... ... ... ... 168 and in 

St. Thomas, and Gondophernes,47 f . ; 62 ; 156 

and n. ; 157 

St. Tliome, shrine of ... 259 n^ 

Stecld,Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant 216 

Steele, Mr., and R. Bell 162, f. 

Stein’s (Dr.) Rdjatarangim, 57 n. ; 60 n. ; 
Catalogue of Inscriptions 64; reference to 

Bhauttadand 191 

Sten Konow, Dr., and the late Pro. Franz 
Kielhorn, 113 ; and the Second Edition of 
Smith’s Early History of India ... 178 f. ; 371 

Stiles, Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant... ... ... 264 

Strato !•» a satrap, 54 f. ; k. of tho Panjab ... 69 

Strato IL, a satrap 54 f. ; 70 

Streynsham Master, E, I. Co.’s servant... 323 ; 328 
Stromboli, Stambole, etc. ... 165 ; 167 and n* 


Stupas, at Benares, 2/8 ; at Sd.rnath ... 279, f. 

Sturkelena, or Dung-gate of Jerusalem ... 153 
SUbalidArs of Kabul, under the Mughals ... 211 

Subhadda, Subhadra, a Buddhist monk, 2 and 

n.; 7 and n.; 8 n, 
Subhd-gasena, Sophagasenos 26 


Subhafca, treasurer of Chand^lla, erected a 
temple 
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Subrahmanya, the deity Kumara, 194; temple, 
in Mallam, Nellore Dist., contains the only 

Pallava stone inscrip ... 352 

Suchikavas ... 381 

SuJarsana tank 282 n. 

Sudarsana Vihliasha, the, and Asoka 349 

Sudas, k 252 

Sudasa Sodasa, a satrap 30; 247; 250 

Suena, San, Siwana 109 

Sue-Yihar, copper-plate inscrip., 30 and n.; 

31; 47; 55; 53; 66 f.; 72 
Siigriva, an ally of Rama Chandra ... ... 254 

Silhadeva, k. of Kashmir ... ...182 n. ; 183 
Solabha, a sa^e ... ... ... ... 374 

Sultan Said of Kashgar, his invasion of Tibet. 192 
Sultan Shuj^, son of Shah Jahlia ... ... 154 

Sdldrp6t div , contains Tamil insorips. ... 356 

Sumana, a bhiksliu 85 

SumatimUh, image of, at Mahoba 120 

Suinerpur, pargana *«« •«« ••• 132 

Sun, temples of, in Ambala, inRamtlk,203 and 
n. ; 204 ; and the origin of the Kshattriyas, 

251 n.; worship of, and the Bhagavata 
creed ... ... * *.. «•* ... 253, f. 

Sundaramdrti K^aiiar, Tamil writer 241 

Sundara-Pdndya, k. Tamil insorip. of 357 

Sundara-Paudya-Jatdvarman, k., inscripa. of, 


357 n. 

feuiiga, kings, 69 ; Empire, destruction of ... 70 

Sung-lin, mts. ... ... 

... ... f 2 

Suparna, winged animal 

... ••• 384 

surdj u dr ink 

9 k and n. ; 95 

Sura, a holy river 

206 

Surada, tomplo in the Pat tana State 

132 n. 

foOirasexpia ... ... ... ... 

... 82 n. 

Siiraslitra, co., satraps of 

248 f. 

Surat, conquered by Riidradilaian, 

61; B. I. 


Co.’s factoiy at ... 213 and n.; 214 f. ; 219 

SOrya, the sun-god, married Nikshubha. 79; 378 
Surya Vaiksa, or So'ar race, of which are the 
Liochavis, 79 ; kings in RdmtSk ... k,. 203 

SOta 381 f. 

Stittavihhahga, a Buddhist work ... 85 ; 99; 100 n. 
Sutikslma, a hermit, visited by R^ma ... 202 

SiAtrdlahlcdra, the 21 1 f. 

Suvarnabha, son of Saihkhapdda ... 384 

Buvarnagiri, mentioned in the Brahmagiri 

inscrip * ... ... ••• 345 f. 

Suvi&akha, a Pallava, minister of Rudrad^man. 282 
Suzuki’s, M., The First Buddhist Council^ 

1 n.; 2 n.; 3 n.; 4 and n. ; 5, 6 
S\4gata, the Venerable, or Stxratha, a Bud- 
dhist monk 106 

Svaka, and Saka ... ..t t..49 f. 

Svarjit of Gaudh^ra, a teacher Oft 252 


Sv^yambhuva or Manu 375 

241 

fev6ta-dvipa, the White Continent 373—376 ; 381 
Syamakarna horse, captured by Bbima. 208 n. 
S^’lvain Levi, M , on Kaniska, 28 ; on Mazdai ... 47 

Synchronistic table of the Scythian period of 

Indian History 69^ ff* 

Syria, became a Roman province, 70; visited by 
Augustus, 71 ; and Egypt’s meat supply. 165 n. 


Tadapa, E. Ohalukya k, 353 

Tagaddr, in Mysore Bist., identihed with 
Bharmapuri, cap. of k. Pohuttelina, 229 ; 

’ *237, f.; 240; 243 
Ta-hia, Bactria, and the Tue-chi ... 26; 32 

Taila II., W. Chalukya k 351 n. 

Tailapa, W. Chalukya k 24 

Taimdr, emp 149 n. 

Taittiriya AranyaJcay a Tamil work ... 170 n. 

Tajibhatta, a minister, under Hasan Khan, 

k. of Kashmir... 190 

Tajik, Persia, cradle of the Bon Religion ... 80 

T4j Khan, or Tash Big 150 n. 

Tdj^ul’Ma^dsir, the, and k. Paramardi’s death. 129 

Takabikki, a hero 353 

Takht-i-Bahai inscrip. of Gondophernes, 30 f.; 

46ff.;61 1; 65; 68; 74 
Taksasila, or Taxiles in the Pahjab, satraps of, 

54; 245 

Talakad, Chola territory 240 

Talakadu, captured by Ganga Rljd ... ... 229 

Talamahchi plate inscrips. ... 351 

Tala 3 alahgaaam, scene of a Pandyan victory. 23 7 
toMf marriage sign, 334; or tdlikettu ... 337 f, 

Tali Tirappanangadu, a vil, in S. India 236 n. 
Tamil, and Telugu, races, in Kellore, 199 f. ; 

281 n. ; co., home of theKiirukkal caste, 337; 
Pallava expansion in 351 and n. ; and the 
Pandyas, 356; invaded by the Kakatiyas ... 357 
Tamil Historical Texts, I. — Kandi-kkalam- 
bagam, 171 ff. ; Il.—Iraiyatiar = agapporul 

193 ff. 

Tamil Literature, Celebrities in ... 227-243 

Tamils of 1800 Years Ago^ by K. Pillai, 193 ; 236 n . 

Tl»hkri alphabet ... ... ... 75 

Tapogiri,’ ‘mountain of penance ’ a name of 
Ramtik ... • *«• 202 f. 

Tarana^.ha, In.; on the Council at Taisali. 81 n. 
Tdrikh-i’Kashmtr Ayami^ the, and the Jami 

Masjid ... 

tarpagaVf service as constable ... ... 76 

Tarwar Tilok Ohand, Raja, goyernorof 
Kangra, possibly Tiiaksi (Tilok Sain ?) 

149 aud n» 
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Tiish BSg Klia,a Mughal (Taj Khani, cotn- 
mander Uiidei' Akbar ••• ••• 150 and n. 

Tathagata, Buddha... 2 n. ; 5 n. ; 12, 13 n. ; S41 
Tavernier’s travels ... ••• 162n ; 163 n. 

TawdrZkh-i-BasMdz, a work which mentions 

an invasion, of W. Tibet ••• 

tawSlddr, or paftiydrti, a receiver ... ••• <5 

Taw Sein Ko, Mr., on Burmese Buddhism 180 
Taxila, Taksa’siia, Greek Kingdom, 25; 54 ; 70 ; 73 
Taxila copper-plate inscrips, of Patika, 30 and 

n. ; 31 ; 55, f. ; 63 ; 71 


T5ki plate insorips. of Ohodagahga ••• 351 

Telingana, 

Tel]lbru,in N. Arcot Dist., scene of a battle 
fought by Nandi ••• 

Telugu, and Tamil, races in Kellore, 199-201 ; 

CO,, occupied by the Andhras, 281, 282 n 
and the Pallava grants, 284 n. ; 351, 355 and 

n.;orGentue 

Telugu-Chodas of Nellore 357 and n. 

Temple, gate of tbe 137 

Tenasserim, Tanassaree and Amb, Salisbury, 


219-222 

Tennavar, the P^^tdya §•• ••• 172 

1 Snllr-hilar #•« ••• ••• ••• ••• 1^^ 

terms and titles, ancient administrative, in 

the Panjab 75, 

Terry, mentioned the hubble-bubble 2 10 

T6war, Tripuri 141 ; 146 

Thaidora, a name in the Kaldarra inscrip. ... 66 

thdl, an oath 77 ;78aa d n. 

Thana, Dist , and the Kalachuri Era 135 

ihandd-dtb, a form of ordeal ... 77 

Th^nesar, dyn., 43 ; = Sth^nvisvara ... 180 ; 372 

Theodorus, Kaldarra inscrip, of ... ... 74 

theravdda, presbyters ... ... ... 90 n, 

Thevenot’s A Voyage into the Levant, 160 n.; 

161 n.;162 n, ;163 n. 


Thi-je-tsan-po, h. of Tibet 80 

Thi-srong-de-tsan, k. of Tibet, persecuted 
the Bon Peligion ««« •«< ««« 80 

Thiyattunnis, Thiyattu Nambiyars, subdivision 
of the AnulomajA Ambalarasi caste 335. f. 

mTho-gling, monastery in Guge 332 

Thomas, Apostle and St., contemporary of 

Gondopherues 47 f.; 62; and the 

Virgin Mary 156 and n ; 157 

Thomas, Mr, F. W. ( and Y. A. Smith ), Asoka 
Notes, by, 19, fE. ; on the use of BaJca and 
‘Scythian,* 41; and the Turuskas, 42; on 
inscrips.... ... ... 49 f.; 63 ; 75; 346 n, 

Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal I., k. of Ladakh ... 189 
Tiberius, emp. of Rome, coins of, 28 ; wars with 

Artabamts III. of Parthia ... 71 

Tibet, and the Licchavis, 78, 79 and n.; and tbe 
Bamw^ik alphabet, etc., 80 and n.; 181; 


192 


78 


192 

188 

26 


Adam JChln’s expedition to, 189; Hasan 
Xhaa’s expedition to, 190 ; invaded by Sa‘id 
Sultan ... ... .a. ,(• ... 

Tibetan Affinities of the Licchavis, by Y. A. 

Smith ••• *•« ... 

Tibetan, kings belonged to the Li-tsa-byi 
race 79 and ii. ; iiiscrip. at Gilgit, 182; in 

the Jama Mas j id 

Tibetans, and Chinese, 181 f.; in KuMta 
Tien-tchou, India, conquered by Yen-kao-chin. 
Tildksi ( Tilak Sain ? ), the Kachhwaha, and 

Tar war Tilok Oliand, raja 149 n. 

Tillaisthanam, in Tan j ore Dist., scene of a 

battle fought by Nandippoitarasar 172 

Timi, Tukka’s brother ... ••• ISi I ; 187 

Tippu Sultan, and Kurugode 173 

Tiridates, k. of Parbhia, death of ... ... 7^ 

Tirujii^nasainbanda 239 

Tirukkoviltir, cap. of Malain-^:lu 23 1 ; 237 ; 243 
Tirum^lirunjOlai, tn, ... ... 236 

TirtlmalpdJs, a caste in Malabar 338 

Tirumuclikk^n, ruler of Malain^du and Mullur 


••• ... ... ... 231 

Tiimdvukkarasar, a Saiva saint ... 201 n. 

Tirunedim4dndagam, a Tamil work 171 n, 

Tirupabi, Y^hgadam, in N. Arcot Dist., tradi- 
tional northern boundary of the Tamil co , 

199 f; 354 n. 

TiruppalAitturai, inscrips, from 173 

Tirupparamhiyam, Sri Pararabi, near Kumbha- 

konarn, a battlefield ... 239 

Tu’uvaili, in S. Arcot Dist., scene of a battle 
fought by Nandippobtarasdr, 172; KSraU 

inscrip, at ... ... 375 n. 

Tiruvallam, inscrips, from 173 

TiruvaJliivar, author of the Kural , 228 ; 230 ; 

236 and n. ; 238 

Tiru\4hb0r, in Nellore, shrine at . 4 # ... 352 

Tiruvaranga = kkalambagain , a work by PijJai 

= pPerun al =ayyahgar 170 

Tiruvilayddalf or Hdldsya, a work which re- 
fers to Dgravarma Pandyan 229 ; 236 

Tishya, and the Third Buddhist Council ... 342 
Titles and Terms, ancient administrative, in 

the Pahjab .. ... 75, 

Titus, emp. of Rome 72 

tobacco, is it indigenous to India ? 210 

Tolhd'ppiyam, Tamil grammar, Nachchinark 
kiniyar’s commentary on, 193 and n,; Tolgdp- 

piyam ... ... 199 

Tondainadu, co., ruled by Nandi, 171; or 
Tonddinadus, 173 ; the Pallava dominions, 
ancient Jayangonda-Chola-mandalam, 200 

and n. ; 351 ; 354 


Tondaman rajas ... 239 

Tondamitn Ijandirayan, of E[fi,nchi ... 234 f* 
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Tondi, Quilandy, a Chera possession, 237 f* ; an 
old Ohola cap. ... ... ... 242, 

Toramtod’s inscrips 131, 133 

toran 109 

Tosi, riv„ scene of a SMhiya defeat ... 140 n- 

Trailokyavarman, Chand^Ua prince 123 f. ; 126 
f. ; 129 ; called Trailokyamalla 135 ; coins of, 

etc ' 146 n. 

Traipitakopadhyaya Bala, insorips. of 72 

Trajan, emp. of Rome, coins of, intheAhin- 
posh 41 ; his expedition to Piirtliia... 73 

Trans-Indus provinces, lost to the Kusana 

Empire 61 ; 69 

Transmigration of the soul, and the Bh^gava- 

tas ... ... 260 

Travancore, home of the Kurukkal caste. 335 5 337 
Travels of Richard Bell (and John Campbell) 
in the East Indies, Persia, and Palestine, by 
Sir B. 0. Temple, (concladed from 

Yol., XXXYl. p. 179) 156 ff. 

trensi, an Indian measure 76 n. 

Trevisa, Mr.J., E. I. Co.’s chief at Peddapalle 214 
Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri-Eaj ard.j ade va, 


perhaps Rdjaraja III.. 

356 n. 

Trichinopoly, fort, 201, n.; called Graiytlr, 


234; 237 

Tridhdtu ... 

... ... 381 

Trikakud 

381 

trilinga, derivation of 

200 

Triloohanapibla, a Shahiya k., defeated 140 n.; 

142 ; read as Tartl Jaib^l ... 

... 142 n ; 143 

Tripoli, Trippeloe 

.,.161f.;165 

Tripurantakam, in Kurnool Dist., Tamil 

inscrip, from ... 

356 

Tripuri, Tfewar, near Jabalpur, cap. 

of Chadi, 


141 ; 146 

Trita, son of Prajapati 

... 375; 378 

Trivikrama, temple at EamtSk... 

203 

Trombetti, Prof. Alf., on the unity of human 

speech 

212 

Trueroe, the ship 

215 

tshva-khugt salt horn 

90 

Tsung-ling, mts 

57; 59 

Tukamala, subordinate k. of Bihfir 

75 

Takka (’a Brugpa ?) 

182, 184 1, 187 

Tulasi-dasa, poet 

258 

Tummiina, vil. in Bilaspur Dist., and the Hai- 

hayas ... 

... 204 and n. 

Timgabhadra, riv. 

... ••• 242 

Turamaye, k., in an Asoka edict, . 

identified 

with Ptolemy Philadelphus, k. of Egypt ... 343 

Tnrkemen, Turcomans 

165 

Turkey, and the use of tobacco 

210 

Turks and Christians 160 and n.; 161 and n. ; 


163 f . ; conquered by Khri-srong Ide-btsan, 
emp. of Tibet... ... 181 


Tumour’s Mahavansa 342 n,; 349, f. 

Turuska, race, and Kaniska, 41; first men- 
tioned in Sanskrit literature 4*2 

Tuvarai=either Bwaraka in Guzerat, or 
Dw^ravati, Dwarasamudraof the Hoy’salas 

23d and n. ; 237 and n. 
Tyre, Tyer 161 


Ubaldode Laufranchi, Archbishop, foundei' 

of the Oampo Santo 168 n. 

Udabhandapura, Waihund or Ohind ... 140 n. 

Udal, a Mahoba hero ... 145 

Udambara, tn 83 

Gdayachandra, general under Nandivarman 

Pallavamalla 17*2 ; 197 ; 35*2 

Gdayagiri inscrip, of Kh^ravela 40 

Gdayana, k., named in a KAlanjara inscrlp. 208 n, 
GdaySndiram grant of k. Nandivarman Pal- 
lavamalla and the Pallava ks. 197 ; 283; 284 n. 

Gdd^laka, a Brahmana... 252 

Gdena, k , and Auanda 6 

Gdipi, near K!alyd,n, birthplace of Madhva- 

charya 259 n. 

Gdayanadeva, a councillor 185 

ughawnuy to collect ... 77 

Ggra=pperu=Yaludi, Pdrndya k., 193, 195, 

197,198 n. 

Ggravarma P^ndyan, a mythical hero ... 229 
Gjjain, 131 ; and k. AnandapM «•« 141 

Gjjayini, cap of Malw^ rmder Oa^tana. 60 ; 73 
Ukkirama-kopag, perhaps Grga-kopaft, a 

surname of Nandi 172 

GlOgh Khan, opposed Dalaki-wa-Maliki ... 136 

Gm^=Parvati 385 

Umr^r, in the Nagpur Gist., and the Ghod^ 

ceremony 334 

Gnited Px’ovinces, Chand^l coins in 146 

Uniyathiris, a caste ... 333 

Gnni, general term for several Anulomaja 

Ambalavasi castes ... 336 

Gnnithiri, a Samanth^r caste ... 338 

wpddhydya, a spiritual instructor ... 89 and n. 

Gpali, Buddhist monk, 3, 5, 8, 15 n., 1 6, 18, 

101 and n. ; 103 

ZPpamyana ceremony, among the Antarallas, 

335 ff. 

Vpanishads, philosophy of the ... 341 

Gparichara ( Yasu), k. of CMdi 375 and n. ; 376 
Gposatha, bi-monthly Buddhist ceremony, 81 ; 

89 and n,; 105 

Gpparapalle, Gaddapah Dist., Kakatiya inscrip, 
at • viJ ... 357 

Gppflri-kudi, vil. in Madura 194 

Gppfiri-kudiKil^r, head-man of Gppfiri-kudi, 194 
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Craiyilr, Trichinopoly... 231; 23 i fE. ; 239 1 242 

Urga, seized by Parautaka 197 

Urga-Pandyan, k., 228 f.; 236 and n.; 

identified with Neclum Cheliyan ... 237 f. 

Urga-Peruvaladhi, Pandya k., patron of the 

third Sahgam 228 

{rrnd, a top-knot 279 

Urtivappahai'^r — Ilanj^fechenni, father of Kari- 

kMa 234 

TJruvnpalli, vil. in the Mnndard/shtra, copper- 
plate inscrip, at ... 283, 284 n. 

Usanas, author of the Dharmasastra 375 

U^avadata (Rshabhadatta), a Saka satrap, 
inscrips, of ... ... 43; 46; 63 and n ; 248 

TJ-tsa-va-sam-ketan, or Utsavasangketan, 
Himalayan tribes, andRaghn ... 80 and n. 
Uttara, a Buddhist monk, 8 i and n.; 86 ; 241 


and the Banas ... ...173 

Vadiv^rkipi, ZilJi 236 

valiishtem = bliss 359 n. 

Vaigai, riv. in Madura, battle near ... ... 173 

Vaikhanasas 383 

Yaikuntha 381 

Yais-Mi, YaicMi, YesMi scene of the second 
Buddhist Council, 5, 15 n.; 16 n., 17 n.; 52; 

81 and n.; 83, f.; 86-90; 95 ff.j 100, ff.; 

342; and the Licchavi; original home of 
the Li-tsa-byi kings, 79 and n ; exposure of 

the dead in 80 

Yaisamp^ana, a sage 378 f.; 381 

Yaishnava, creed and Saiva, 205; reTival 

inNellore 355 

Yaiyd/vikkon Plrumb 8 han, P^han 230 

Yajjiputtakas, tribe, 17 n. ; 81 

Yajrad^man, captured Gwalior 141 

VajranMu, Bundelkhand 242 

vajrdsdna, throne at Bodh Gaya temple ... 60 

Vajravarman, scribe of the Talarnanchi plate 

inscrip 351 

Yaka, castle near Mulhe 187 

Vakdtaka, for Bh^ndak, tn 208 n. 

Yakatanya, kinsman of the Kalamanyas 182; 187 
Yakkaleri, plate-inscrip, of Kirttivarmau II. 24 

Yakpati, Chand^l k 126—128 

Yalabhi Sam vat, the Gupta era 53 

Yalageses 111 . fE 

Yalageses IY.,k 02 

Yalakhilya Rishis ,, .383 

Yalerian, emp. of Rome, defeated Sapor I. ... 74 

Yallabba, conquered by Srimara 197 

Y amharada, vil, in Sddali pargana, grant of 118 
Vamsavuli^ Nepalese record, and the Liccbavis, 79 
Yanaspara, a Ksbatrapa, satrap of Benares, 

52 f. ; 56 ; 72 ; 247 n. 


Yamvan-MahdrlSvi, wife of Par^ntaka ... 197 
Yana Yijjaihara, Bana k., subject to Nri- 

Patuhga 173 

Yanji, Kardr, Chdra cap. 230 ; 233 ; 236, f. ; 

240 and n. 

Yaraguna Maharaja, Pandya k. 197 

Yaraguna Pandyan, fought against Sivamara... 239 

and the Gan gas 243 

Yaraguna var man, Paiidy^a k 197 

Yarahamihira, writer on astronomy, astrology, 

etc 28 

Yaratuiigaii, a surname of Nandi 172 

Yardhamana, an Arhat 49 

Yarendra, N-E. Bengal, seat of a Licchavi k, 79 
Yariyans, (from parasava), a caste ... 335, 337 

Yarodayan, a surname of k. Nedumaran ... 195 

Yasabhagamika, a Bhikshu 85 

Yasishta 180; 372 

Yasishtha, and Visvamitra, struggle between, 

252 ; 375 n. ; 379 

Ydrsishthiputra, Puluinayi^s Nasik inscrip. ...282 

Yasispa, father of Rani ska 59 

Vasisugena, word in the Muchai inscrip. ... 64 

vassa ceremony ... 349 

Yassal, Mr. W., E. 1 . Co.’s servant ... ...214 

Y^stavya Kayasthas, family mentioned in 

ChandM inscrip... 125 

vastryo, agriculturist 358 n. 

Y^sudeva, aKusl^an k., 27— ‘29 ; titles of, 40, 

42 ; records of his reign, etc., 45—48 ; 50, 55 
f. ; or Yasuska, 61 f. ; inscrip. of ... 64, 73 f. 

Yasudeva, Ranva, k., dates of 70 ; 74 

YasudSva, Rrishna and hhakH,2hZ and n. ; 257* 

259 ; 261 ;=Nai4yana, 373, 375 n., 376 — 

378 ; 380 and n. ; 381, 383 and n ; 384 ; 386 n. 

Vasuinitra and the great schism 90 n. 

Ydtapi, Badami, W. Ohalukya cap. ... 243 ; 351 
Vatsavd/ja, minister, erected a ghcit^ etc.... 117 ; 143 
Vattagamani, Singhalese k. ... 14; 18 ; 103 

Yattaru, in S. Travancore, battlefield ... 196 ; 198 

Y%u 384 

Vdyi(, Purdna and the Mauryas ... ... 343 

YIdanta Philosophy. 143 ; 258; 261, 262 n.; 341 

V^das 385 

Yedic Religion and the Eastern Aryans ... 251 
Y§gi-d5samu, Y^hgi ... ... ... 201 n. 

Yegdru, in Nellore, inscrip. from ... 283 n. 

V^ldlan 170 

Yelanandu chiefs governed YShgi 355 n. ; 356 n. 
Yerdru, two rivers of the name, by one of 
which a battle was fought by Nandi. 171 ; 173 

Yellodi, a Samanthar caste 338 

Yellore 229 

Y 6 ] Pari, Pari, chief of Perambunadu, patron 
of Rapilar ... 230 , 23/ 
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Velv4rkil]i, Killi ... ... ... ... 233 ; 236 

VSngadain, Tirupati •« 199 

Yengada-ii'Srdu ••• ••• 173 

y^ngaimarban, chiefs conquered by Urga 
Pdadyan ••• a«« 229 ; 236 

y^ngi, CO., of the E. Oh^lukyas, 24 ; other 

names of 201 n. ; 281 n. ; 351 — 356 

yeagoiashtra, co, ... ... 283 

y^hkata, hills ... 171 

yeakatagiii Zamindaii, has Ohola records 366 

Yenkayya, Mr. T., and the P^ndyas 197 

Yenkoba Rao, Mr. G., and the P&ndyas, 

197 ; and the Gdclar inscrip, ... 352 

Yemlh Kovil Ytnni in Tanjore, scene of a 

battle.,, 233, 234 and n, 

Yentidias, recovered Syria from the Parthiaus. 70 

Yenugopaul, Chetty, on Uellore Dist, 354 f, 

Yerasheroon, Tira Yasuram, E, I, Co.’s factory, 

214—217 ; 318 

Veronica, Sfc., Arronnica 15/ 

Yerriv^r-Oheli 3 "an or Ilain Chejiyan ... 237 

Yespasi, Satrap of Taxila 73 

Vespasian, emp, of Rome... ... ... ... 72 

Ytblui, a secondary form of the Deity ... 383 n. 

Yicharita^, a surname of k. Neclum^ran ... 195 
Yichchikkou, and the poet Kapilar ... 230 ; 206 

Vichitra ••• 

Yidarbha, modern Berar, birthplace of 
Nagdrjuna ... ... ••• ••• 206 — 208 

Yid^l-vidugu, a surname of Nandi 172 f, 

Yidhyadliara, a Chand^lla k., 117 ; 126 — 129 ; 

142 f.;UG 

vidyd and avidyd.,, ... 374 ; 382 

Yid} anatha, author of the Pratdparudnya ... 200 

mdyaram'blia, a Ohakkijar practice 336 

Yihara Kusumapuri=Pafcalipiitra ... ...81 n. 

Yija, a Ohand^lla... ... -. ... 118 

Yijaya, K defeated by Senguttuvan S^ra, 

236; 241 f. 

Yijaya-Buddhavarman, a Pallava k. ... 282 ; 284 

Vijayadit}a II,, W. Ohdlukya k, ... ••• 352 

Vijayaditya IIL, W. Ch^lukya k., surnames 

of •••. ... ... ••• 852 

VijajS/ditya V., Kanthik^- Vijayaditya, etc., 

353 and n, 

Yga 3 ^ditya Malavi Yanaiaya, Bana k. ... 173 

Vijayanagar, Empire 243 

Yijayanagar ks. in the Nellore Dist. ... 200; 351 

Yijayapdila, a Chand^l k, 125 j^. ; 130; 113 

Vijayasakti, Ygjaka, ancestor of the 

Chand^llas 116; 121; 126 — 128 

Vijaya-Skandavarman, Pallava k 282 

Yijia, first Buddhist missionary to Ceylon 350 

Vikkirama Bolan TJld, and the early Chola 
kings ... ••• ••• ••• •’* 233 


Yikrama, a Ch6]a k., 240; inscrips, of, 353 n.; 

355 n. 

Yikrama era, and the Kushan inscrips., 27 f.; 

~ 30 f. ; 46 f. ; 115 ; 250 

Vikramabahu, k. ... ... 239 

Vikramaditya, k; and the M^lava-Yikrama 

era 45; 206 

Yikramdditya I , YT. Chalukya k, 351 and n, 

Vikran.aditya I , E. Chalukya K. ... 353 n. 

Vikramaditya IL, possibly Vikram^ditya- 
M!ahai‘Sja ... .„ ... 201 ; 353 and n« 

Yikram^ditya, title of GangSyadeva Raja 146 

Yikram6»ditya M^'avL Yaiiai^a, subject to 
Nandippottarasar .. ... ... ... 173 

Yikrama Paftdyan, of Madura ... 240 

VikramasimhB, Kachchhapagh^ta k., inscrip, 

of 128 

Vikramasiihhapura, Nellore, and the K^kati- 

yas 357 

YilaHam, S. of Trivaiidram, battlefield ... 196 ; 198 

Yima Eadphises, k ..27 

Yinaya (Buddhist discipline), 2 n. ; 3 ani n. ; 5, 6 
and n. ; 9 and n ; 10 f. ; 276 
TinayMitya, son of Vikramaditya 1.... 351 n. 

Yin&yakad^va alias N^gad^va 357 n. 

Yinayakapalad5va, k 116 

VinayaJcsudraka^ and the second Buddhist 

Council ... 81 n, ; 91 

Vinaya^Fitaha and the Nirvana of Buddha... 349 
Yindhya-T^sini d^vi, temple in S. Mirza* 
pur ... ... ... ••• 13^1 

Virabhadra, a Kakatiya k. ••• 357 

Yira Ohoda, name in a Tamil insciip. 355 n. 

Yiiaj ••• ««« 380 

Yira Kerala Yarman, Chera k, 240 

Yira-Korchavarman, k., possibly Yiravarman 

283 n, 

Yirakfircha, ancestor of Nandivarman 

Pallavamalla ... 283 n. 

Yirana, a Prajapati 384 

Yiranarayana, Paiantika 1. 197 ; 239 

Yirandth, image, at Khajdraho 119 

Yira Pandya, k; ... 193 ; 239 f . 

VirarSjendra, k. ... ... 236 n. 

Yiraiajendra-Oh6]ad^va, k., inacrips. of ... 356 

Yira Ravi Yarman, Ch^ra k ... 240 

Yira-Sasuram, Yerasheroon 214 u, 

Yirasiniha, k ; 283 n. 

Yiravarman, Pallava k., perhaps Yira-Korcha- 
varman 283 n-; 284 n. 

Yiiavarman, aChandella. 124-127 ; 130 ; 135 ; 

147 f, 

Yirincha ... ... ... ... .*• 381 

Yisaiya-Charitan, a surname of Nedum^raii ... 195 
Yi&i»khadatta, author of the Mudrd Rdkshasa„m 344 
Yis§.khapattana, seat of the Chaluk^as ... 24 
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Yishnu, g., 143 ; 155 n. ; 173 ; 196 ; 198 ; 

236 ; or Bhagavat, 25*3 n. j 204, 257 f . ; 

333 ; 330^ 333; temples o£ ... 116 i 120 ; 

123; 134; 139 ; 202 

YisImagoiJa of K^ichi, Pallava k., 239 ; 243 ; 

282 and n. ; called Ymam ihdrdja, 283 and 

n.; 234 and n. 

Yishmustn, Religion of modern Aryan India ... 262 

Yislmuraja and the Pallavas ... *»• ••• 352 

Yislmuvardhana, Hoysala k. ... 229; 240 

Yisbinuvardhaiia, title of the E. Chalukyas ... 201 
Yishnnvardhana IL, E. Chalukya k..*« ... 351 

Yishnuvardhana III., E. Chalukya k.... 351 f* 

Y*islmttvarman, Pallava k. ... 283 n* 

Yislmuvarman, sHdpati 283 n* 

Yisbtaspa, a saint 359 n. 

Yishvaks&na, 376 ; 882 

Yishvd.nitra, and Yasisht.ha» struggle between, 252 
Yisvamitra, and the Andhras ... ... 281 

Yisvana’jh, LaAji. temple ... 117 f. ; 133 ; 141 

Yitasta, Jehlam, riv. in Kashmir 185 

Yitellias, Emp. of Rome ... ... .*• 72 

Yiterbo ‘ veeta herba,’ tn. 169 

Yivasvat, Sdrya ... ... ... ... 884 

vivatha, vyutha, 21 and n. ; 22 ; 23 ; 3i6 and 

n. ; 847 

Yiyaldr, a battlefield 236, f. 

Yizagapatam, and the E. Chalukyas 201 

Yogel, Dr. J., and the Bock Edicts, 22 ; on 
inscrips , 30 and n. ; 31 n. ; 3.4 ; 40 n. ; 46 
n. ; 52 ; 56 ; 53 ; 60 ; 75 ; 180 ; 278 ; on 
pulucha, 182 n. ; and the Ddr.maras, 184 n. ; 
and Ri5Schana,186 n.; and Zainu’l-^ahidin’s 
expedition to Bhottaland, 188 n.; Kuldta, 

189; 192 n. 

Yohumano ... ... ... ... 358—360 

Yolagases L, k. of Parthia ... 72 

Yolagasos III., k. of Parthia, 61 ; ( Yalag- 

eses ? ) ... 62 ; 73 f. 

Yonones, a Sok, 27 ; 47 ; 64 ; era of ... 67 ; 71 

Yonones I, k., of Parthia^ 62; Emp, Qf 

Seistan, etc .... 70 

Vrdtya-kshatriyas, the Nicohibi .... ... 79 

Yrddha Garga, astronomer ••• ... 28; 342 

Yrisha ... .«• ... *• ... 381 

Y’risliakapi ... ... ... ... .. 381 

Yrjiputra, disciple of Ananda. 17 n. ; 84 n. ; 99 n. 

Ynlcan isls. 167 n. 

Yyala ( ? Byaraba ) 182 ; 185 ; 187 

Yyankatesa, temple at Rant^k 203 

Yy^sa, arranger of the YSdas, 379 ; 381 1 ; 

385 and n* 

cyclic year ••• ... 356 n. 


Waddell’s ( Dr.) Kaldarra inscrip. ... 80 ; 66 

Waihund, U.iabhandapura or Ohind ... 140 n.; 141 
Wairag\rh, suggested cap. of Kosala ... 2C8 n. 

Wakdya, a work by Asad Beg 210 

Wales, Sam, E. I. Co.’s servan t ... 324 ; 328 
Wang-Hiuen-bse, Chinese envoy, and Harsha... 137 

Warangal, Orungalla, in Hyderabad 148 

Wardak Yase inscrip 30 f. ; 60 ; 67 ; 75 

Watters, Mr. T., 23 n.; and the ChandMs, 131 

and ri.; and Nagarjuna 208 

Wassiliej®, and the Buddhist Councils ... 1 n.; 93 

minister 76. ; 77 and n. 

Wazir Khan, Nawdb, minister, under Shah 
tTahan ... ... ... ... ... 154 f. 

Wema-Kailphises, k.,Hiina*Kadphises, 44 ; 50 ; 

or Ten-kao-ching ... 56 — 59; 72 

White Huns, Ephthalites 62 ; 148 

Windisch, and the Buddhist Canon 1 

Winter, Sir E , and Amb. Salisbury ...215 ff., 272 

Winter, Thos. ... 219 ; 313 

Wright, Dr., and the Acts of St. Thomas ... 48 
Wu-sun, a nomad horde, defeated by the Yue- 

chi 26; 32 

Wuti, Emp of China ... 69 


y^avas, among whom arose the unorthodox 

Bh%avata religion ... 252 f, 

Yalavavarixsah, name in a Ramt^k inscrip. ... 204 
ydyu, milk with rice 94 

Yah well, Jehovah ... ... 376 n. 

Yajha Sri, ruled in Maharashtra 242 

Ydjuavalkya, sage 251; 374 

Ydjmjavalkya Smriti, a Brahman w-ork ... 337 

ydl, Tamil musical instrument 231 

Yama, g. of death ... 18*3 n. 

YamunA riv 251 

Yarkand and Kaniska, 44; 57 ff. ; 73 ; traded 

with the Panjab ... 192 

Yasas, Ya^as, an Arliat at the Second Buddhist 
Council ... 81 -86 ; 96-98 ; 100 ; 103 ; 105 

Yasodhara Bhatfea, received a grant of a village 

named Yulli 117 

Yasodharman, k., inscrip. of ... 107 

Yasovarman, ChandM k , 116 ; alias Lakshavar- 
man, 126, « ; 131 ; 133; 135; 139,-141 ; 

called Kirtivarmaa 144 and n. 

Yatins ... ... ... ... 383—385 

Yauvanasva, owner of the Syamakarna horse, 208 n, 
Yavana = Muhammadan, disturbances in Kash- 
^®ur ... ,,, ... ,,, 183 ; 188 

Yavanas, Greeks, ravaged Mathura 247 ; 

and k. Gotamiputra ... 283; 343 

Yen-kao-chin, or Ohing, K. 26; 33; or 

WemaKadphises .o. ... 53 

Yin-mo-fu, Heralts 70 
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Y4ga, meaning of, 255 and n.; 25S; system of ynta, dyuktd, words in the third Rock Edict, 19; 21 

philosophy ... ... 373 f.; 385, 386 and n. Yu-yua-kia, Huvishka «.« *»m ... 212 

yuginSf devotees 3S3 

Yogism ... 14 

Yoni, source of existence... 373; 380 f. ; 385 f. 

Yuan-Chuang or Hiuen Thsang... 44; 60 and n. Zaeherias, tomb of ... 156 

Yuddhamalla, E. Chalukya k. ... ... ... 353 Zain Khaa Kokaltash or Jain Khdn ... 149 ii. 

Yudhishthira, Pandu prince, 374-376 ; 378 ,* 385 Zainul-'abidin of Kashmir, his expedition 

Yne-ehi, a Scythian Race, invaded India, against the Bhottas 183, :i^. 

25-27; ceased to be nomads, 32 f . ; 41; 42; Zamorin of Calicut 333 

principalities, united, 51, 70, 71; gave E. I. Oo.’s ship 264 

Buddhist books to King-lu 56 f,, 71 ; 79 Zangskar, a tour in 332 

Yuen-ti, Emp. of China, and Yin-mo-fu ... 70 Zaotar, Indian Hotar 360 

yuga ... 260 Zarathushtra ... ... ... ... 358— 360 

YuUi, vil., grant of 117 Zebedee, house of . 157 

Yusufzai, Mucliai inscrip, from... ...46 ; 64 ; 68 Zeda inscrip. ... 30 and n. ; 31 ; 46 f. ; 67 ; 72 

Yuvamaharaja, title of Yislinugopa 283 and n.; Zeionises or Jihunia, a satiap 54 

284 n, Zoioastrian divinities and Kaniska 60 
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phasao. AMg. 69. 
phasamanta. AMg, 601. 
phasamantaim. AMg. 397. 
pMsaim. AMg. 358. 
phasindiya. AMg. 158. 
phasaka. Pali, 208. 
phasuya. AMg. JM. 208 and note 1. 
phase. AMg, 175, 358. 
phaseaa. AMg. 141. 
phifcUL Pkt. 194, 197. 
phidai*. Pkt. 194, 
phnkkijjanta. A. 397. 
phutU. A. 100. 


note 1, 526. 
phutti. A. 194. 
phuttisu. A. 194, 315, 526. 
phuttihii. M. 526. 
phiittihisi. M. 526. 
phuttho. AMg. 311, 
phuda. M. 311. 
phudai. Pkt. 194. 
j)hnmai. Pkt. 200. 
phuraphuranta. JM. 558. 
phuraphuraadi. 8, 558. 
phuia, A. 238, 
phuianti. Mg. 311. 
phulihga. M. 311. 
phule. A. 238. 
phuilela, M. 161. 
phuvati. P. 475. 
plmsai. AMg. 51, 311, 486, 561. 
phusanta. AMg. 141. 
pliusanti. AMg. 486. 
phusantu. AMg. 471, 486, 
phusamane. AMg. 486, 561. 
phusita. Pali, 208.. 
phusittanam, AMg. 583. 
phusiya. AMg, 101, 208, 
phuta. CP. 191. 
phodaa. 8. 311. 
photi. P. 476. 

b 

baara. 8. 166, note 5. 

batssa, AMg. 300. 

bauhari. Pkt, 166. 

bamjha. AMg. 269. 

ba(rQ) dlj^payati (Lena Dialect) 7. 

bamhina. A. 74, 406. 

bajjhaL Pkt. 548. 


bajjha!, AMg. 73, 548. 
bajjhadi. JS. 648. 
bajjhanti. 8. 548. 
bajjhissamo. 8. 488 note 4, 549. 
bajjhihii. Pkt. 549. 
battisa. A, 445. 
battisaiviha. AMg. 451, 
battisam. Pkt. 445, 
battisa. Pkt. 445. 
battisae. AMg. 447. 
battlsuttare. AMg, 448. 
baddhappbala. Pkt, 196. 
baddhapbal. Pkt. 196. 
baddbe. Mg. 25. 
baddbo. Db. Mg. 25. 
badraba. M. 268. 
bandia. M. 114, 385. 
bandra. JM. 268. 
bandba. M. 272. 
bandbai. AMg. M. 513. 
bandbana. Mg. 368. 
bandbanSi. AMg. 350. 
bandbanebi. AMg. 171. 
bandbade. JS. 457, 518, 
bandhanti. AMg. M, 513, 
bandbantitta. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
bandbava. AMg, 367*, 
bandbasu. M. 513. 
bandbaha. JM. AMg, 513. 
bandbami. 8. 5l8. 
bandbia. 8, Mg. 513, 591. 
bandbiu®, AMg. 513. 
bandbiam. JM. 513. 
bandbiuna. JM. AMg. 513, 586» 
bandhiunain. AMg. 585- 
bandbimsu. AMg. 516. 
bandbijjai. M. 8, 513, 548. 
bandbitta. JS. 582, 
bandbittn. jM. 518. 
bandbida. Mg. 513. 
bandbiya. JM. 513. 
bandbissai. AMg. 534. 
bandbissanti. AMg. 534. 
bandbibu. M.S.513,534. 
bandbussa. JM. 379. 
bandbu, M. 380. 
bndbeum. M. 513, 574, 
bandbejja. A. Mg- 460, 513. 
bandbenti, M. 513. 
bandhesi. 8. 513. 


pbutfcai, Pkt. (M.) 194, 197, 486, 488 and 
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bandho. JS. 113. 
bappa, 8. 87, 805. 

Bappasamlhi. PG. 315. 
bappha, M. JM. 8. A. 87, 305. 
babbarihim. AMg. 387. 

Bambha. ‘ AMg. JM. A. 250, 267, 330. 
bambhacari. AMg. 267. 

W AMg. 405, 515. 
bambbacera. AMg. A. 176, 267, 330. 
bambbana. AMg. JM. 250, 267, 287, 330. 
bambbanaruva. Pkt, (JM.R) 250. 
bambbaueaa. JM. 250, 
bambbaao. AMg. 250, note S. 

Bambbanda, M. 267. 
bambbannaya. AMg. JM. 250, 267, 
bambbammi. AMg. 313, 366^ . 
bambbayari. AMg. JM. 250, 267. 
bambbayarim. AMg. 405. 
bambbayarissa. AMg. 405. 

Bambbaloya. AMg. JM. 250, 267. 
bambbavarn. AMg. 348, 396. 

Bambbassa. AMg. 402. 

Bambba. AMg. 402. 
bambbl. AMg., 16, 267. 

Bambbe. AMg. 402. 

Bambbo. JM. 402. 
bammaba. Pki. 251, note 4. 

Bamba. M, D. 267, 330. 

Bambam. M. 402. 

bambacaria. AMg, A. 134, 176. 

bambacera. AMg. 8. 176, 330. 

bambanca. 8. 282. 

bambanja. 8. 282. 

bambanna. Mg. 282. 

bambana. PG, 8. Mg. 267, 287, 330, 404, 

bambanattana. 8. 597. 

bambananam. PG. Mg. 83, 224, 287, 348, 363. 

bambanahn. Mg. 372. 

bambano. 8. 85. 

btobanna. 8. 282, 330. 

bambattana, Pkt, 597. 

Bamba. D. 402. 
barabi. M. 8. 140, 406. 
barabina. AMg. 8. 140, 406. 
barabina. M. 405. 
bariba. Pkt. 140. 
baribina. A. 140, 406. 
bala. PG. 407. 
balaa. Pkt. 82. 

BalakesaYa^airi, M. 360. 


balakkara. S. 270. 

balakkala. Mg. 270. 

balanna. AMg. 276, 

balamodi®, M. 238. 

balamolia. A. 238. 

balavanti. AMg, 396. 

balasa. AMg. 355, 364. 

bala. M. AMg. 8. 238 note 1, 365. 

balSn. Pkt. 82. 

baktkare. 8. 288. 

balamodia. 8. 238, 589. 

balamo(Ji. M. JM. 8. 238 and note 1, 

balamodii. 8. 195 note 1, 589. 

balamodbena. Pkt. 589. 

balamoU®. M. 238. 

balahag. AMg. 85. 

balia. Pkt. (Mg. JM.) 409. 

baliam. M. 8. Mg. 409. 

balikamme. AMg. 402. 

baliyataram. AMg. 414. 

balivadda. PG. 288. 

bajisam. Pkt. 22C note 3. 

baiio. ' 8. 409. 

bale. AMg. 93, 357. 

bale^a. Pkt. 356. 

balejiam. AMg. 396. 

Babappai. 8. 53, 212. 

Babappadi. 8.311. 

Babappbai. Pkt. 53, 212. 
babave. AMg. JM. (false), 141, 345, 367®, 
380, 381, 382, 387, 517. 
babavo. JM. 380. 

Babassai. AMg. 53, 212, 311. 
babim. Pkt. 181. 
babinia. 8. 212. 
babim. JS. 8. Mg. A. 212. 
babinipadina. Mg. 379. 
babinue. A. 212, 375. 
babiya. AMg. JM. 134. 
babu. Mg. 256. 
babua, A. 367. 
babuajanena. A. 519. 
babuabfcbiya. AMg. 162, 808* 
babuaya. Pkt. 598. 
babuiddhi. AMg. 162. 
babunjjbiyadbammiya. AMg. 156. 
babuudaga. AMg. 156. 
bahunppala. AMg. 156. 
babuosa, AMg. 154, 162. 
bahukurakamma. AMg. 402. 
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bahukhajjima. AMg? 602. 
baliuguaavauto. M. 397. 
bahudara. S. 414. 
babuiiivvattima. AMg. 602. 
babiipphala. JM. 196. 
babupbala. S. 200. 
babuph^uya. AMg, 208. 
babumauasubaittaa. S. 600. 
babu-y-atfcbiya. AMg, 353. 
baliuvau. AMg. 4U9. 
babuvallaba. S. 94. 
babuvi. Pkt. 139. 
baluisambhuya. AMg. 367. 
babasu.* AMg. (text) 382. 
babuhala. JM.196, 200. 
babu. AMg. JM. 89, 380, 381. 
bahua. Pkt. 385, 
bahui. Pkt. 385. 
babuim. JM. 367. 
babul. Pkt. 385. 
babile. Pkt. 385. 
balulo. AMg. 387. 
babunam. AMg. 382. 
babimi. JM. AMg. 367. 
babudaya. AMg, 156. 
babun. AMg, 345. 
bahfisu. AMg. 382. 
babuliiin, AMg. 350, 382. 
bahedaa. Pkt. 115, 121. 
ba°. AMg, JM, A. 300, 437. 
baisa. A. 445. 
balsebi. A. 447. 
badba. M. JM. 242. 
banauim. AMg. 446. 
banam. JM, 446. 
ba(}ba, PG. 374. 
badhiamaaa. S. 563. 
bapa. Pkt. 305, 
bappa. Pkt. 305, 
bappba. Pkt. 305. 
bayala. JM. 445. 

bayalisam. AMg, JM. 257, 437, 445, 447. 
bara. M,A. 112, 300. 

Baraval. AMg. JM. 300, 
barasa. AMg. JM. JS. 245, 300, 437, '443, 
448. 

barasaiigaviu. AMg. 411. 
barasama. AMg. JM. 449. 
barasabiip. AMg. 443. 
barasaiccodayabiot JM. 356. 


barasi. JM. 443. 

baraha. A. M. 245, 300, 443. 

barahabi, A. 443. 

biiri. A, 366®. 

bala. M. 348. 

balaa. M. 519. 

balaka. CP. 191, 260. 

bMataruno. B. 380, 438. 

balatavassi^. AMg. 405. 

balattaaa. 8. 597. 

balabe. A, 375, 

bala. AMg. 515. 

baliya. AMg. 134. 

balo. AMg. 175. 

bava^biip. AMg. JM. 265, 446. 

bavauua. A, 265, 273. 

bavaunam. AMg. JM. 265, 273. 

bayaanattaram. AMg. 448. 

bavattara. Pkt. 449. 

bayattarim. AMg. JM. 245, 265, 437, 446, 
447. 

bavlsam. AMg. JM. 437, 455. 
bavisae. AMg. 447. 
bavise. AMg. 448. 
basattbim. AMg. JM. 446. 
basiim, AMg, 446, 
baba.* ■ M. JM. S. A. 87, 305. 
bababalullada. A, 599. 
bababalalla(^aa. A. 599. 
bababim. JM. 436. 

babim. ‘ M. AMg. JM. 78, 151, 178, 181. 

babimsalla. (M ) AMg, (JM.) 181. 

babimhimto. AMg. M. JM. 181, 365. 

babir. M. 341. 

babirao. AMg. 366». 

babirilla. AMg. 595. 

babumsi, AMg. 879. 

babu.' Pkt. (M. AMg.) 380, 381, 436, 458. 

babuna. Mg. 381. 

babei, M. 22. 

bahomattba. M. 161. 

bi. A. 300, 436, 437. 

bia. A. 165. 

biaaddba. A. 156. 

biia, M. 82, 91, 134, 165, 800, 449. 

biijja. M. 90, 134, 300, 449. 

biiya. AMg. JM. 82, 91, 134, 165, 300, 449. 

biuna, M. 300. 

biunei. M. 559* 

bikkbuuo, AMg, 379. 
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bicakkliu. AMg. 411. 
bicatta. JM. 445. 
bidala. S. 241. 
bidala. S. 241. 
bidalia. S. 241. 
bidalT. S. 241. 

binui. Pkt. (A.) 9], 300, 4S6, 437. 

binti. AMg. JM. 494. 

bindao. S. 380. 

binduiio. S. 380. 

bindii. JM. 72. 

biiiduirp. AMg. M. 858, 381. 

biaduhim. S. 381. 

biraia. AMg. JM., 241. 

biraka, A. 241. 

biraliya. AMg. 241, 

biraliya. AMg. 241. 

birali. A. 241. 

bilara. Pali 241. 

bilala. S, 241. 

bilala. Pali 241. 

biialia. S. 241. 

biHa. S. AMg. 119, 296. 

bisa, M. 209. 

bisaiptava. Pkt, 300. 

bisattari. JM. 245, 446. 

bisini. S. 209. 

bisi. Pkt. 209. 

Bihappai. Pkt. 212. 

Bihapphai. Pkt, 53, 212. 
Bihapphadi. S. 53, 212, 311. 
Bibaspadi. Mg. 212, 311. 

Bihassai. AMg. 53, 212, 311. 

bilu. A. 437. 

bibij. A, 381, 437. 

bibei. Pkt. 501. 

bibemi. Pkt, 501. 

bia. A. M. 82, 165, 300, 499. 

biabi. M. 365. 

bibhaccba. AMg, JM, 'S. 327. 

blya. AMg. JM. 165, 300, 449. 

blyatta, AMg. 597. 

biyattae, AMg. 361. # 

blyamanta. AMg. 601, 

biya. AMg. 367. 

biyaim. AMg. 367. 

biyam. AMg. 367. 

bibai. M. JM. 213, 263, 50 1. 

bibaccba. S. 327. 

biba^a, AMg. 213, 263, 501. 


blbauaga. AMg. 213, 263; 501. 
biliaute. M. JM. 457, 501. 
bibasca. Mg. 327, 
bihasu. JM, 501. 
bibei. M. JM. 213, 263, 501. 
bihesu. JM. 501. 
bihebi. JM. 501. 
buiya. AMg. 494, 565. 
bumdba. Pkt. 74. 
bukkai, Pkt, 209. 
bnkkana. Pkt. 209. 
bujjbasu. A. 467. 
bujjba, AMg. 299, 587. 
bujjhahi. AMg. 468. 
bujjbimsu. AMg. 516. 
bujjhibii. Pkt. (AMg.) 214, 527* 
budda. M. 566, 
buddai, Pkt. 566, 
buddavi. A. 588. 
buddbadi. A, 599. 

Buddhaputta. AMg. 364. 
Buddbaputto. AMg. 364. 
Buddbarakkhidao. -S. 376. 
buddbavuttam. AMg. 593. 
buddbaausasanti. AMg. 172. 
buddhi,’ Pkt. 385. 
buddhimanta. AMg. 397. 
Buddhilena, JM. 519. 
buddbii. Pkt, 385. 
buddbia. Pkt. 385. 
buddhia. Pkt. 385. 
buddbie. JM. 85. 
buddbie. Pkt. 385. 
buddbebi. AMg. 171. 
buiidra. JM. 268. 
bundha. Pkt. 74. 
bubbua. M. 270. 
bubbiikkbado. S. 375. 
bnbbukkbida. S. 555. 
buyabuyana, AMg. 562. 
Btihappai* Pkt. 212. 

Bubappbai. Pkt. 53, 212. 
Buhaspadi. .Mg, 212, 311, 
Buhassai. Pkt. 212, 
buma, AMg. 250 note 8, 494, 
buya, AMg. 464, 466, 494* 
bura. AMg. 166. 
bubi, AMg. 494, 

U. PG, 92. 
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be, PG. M. AMg. 300, 360, 436 and note 1, 
437. 

beala. A, 445. 

beasi. A. 446, 

beindiya. AMg. 162, 437. 

benta, AMg. 53. 

benui. Pkt. (A.) 91, 800, 436. 

bejaliam. Pkt. 437. 

bendiya. AMg. 162, 437. 

bedoniya. AMg. 437*, 

benti, AMg, JM. 494. 

bemi. AMg, 166, 494. 

bella, Pkt. 119, 296. 

besa. AMg. JM. JS. M. 129, 300. 

besu. PQ. 437. 

besum. PG. 437. 

behi.' PG. 437. 

behT. A. 437. 

beliimto. PQ. 437. 

bora. M. AMg. 36, 166, 

bori, AMg. 166. 

bollal, A. 166. 

bollanaa. A. 602, 

bollamo. D. 455* 

bolliem. A, 128. 

bolliena. A. 128. 

bolle.’ A. 166. 

boharl. Pkt. 166; 

bobim, M. 144. 

bobim, AMg, 405. 

bruvaba, A. 268, 494. 

broppi, A. 28, 268, 588. 

broppinn. A. 28, 26^ 588.. 

hh 

Bbaappai, Pkt. 209, 212. 

Bbaappbai. Pkt. 209, 212. 
bbaavaa. M. 396. 
bbaavam. S-.Mg. 348, 396- 
bhaavadam. S. (false) 397. 
bbaayada. B- 396. 
bbaavadi. B* 386. 
bbaavadittana. S. 597; 
bhaavadio. S. 387. 
bbaavado. S» Mg. 396. 
bhaavantam. S. 397. 
bbaavanto. 8. 396, 

Bbaassai, Pkt. 209, 212^ 
bhaa. M. 365. 
bhai. A. 694. 
bbairaya, Pkt. 61, 


Bbairavi. M, 386. 
bhairayi. M. 61. 
bbaumha. Pkt. (text) 251. 
bharnjiu, Pkt. 579. 
bbaipbbala. Pkt. 209, 
bbakayati. OP, 191. 
bhakkhanti, B, 275. 
bbakkhandi. S. 275. 
bbakkbiadi, Mg. 324, 
bbagavao. AMg. 396, 

bbagayam. AMg. P. JM. 16, 348, 396, 398, 
516. 

bbagavata. Pkt. 203, note 4. 
bhagayatle. P. 385. 
bbagavantassa , AMg .397. 
bbagavantanam. AMg. 397. 
bhagayante. AM. 397, 
bbagavantebim. AMg. 397. 
bhagayanto, AMg. 396, 397, 
bbagayaya. AMg, 182, 203 note 4, 349, 390, 
519. 

bbagayo. JM. 398. 
bhagga. Dh. 519. 

®b'hacchida, Pkt, 193. 
bbajjai, M. JM. 546. 
bhajjadi. Mg. 506. 
bbajjanta. M, JM. 546. 
bhajjanti. M. JM. 546. 
bbajja. AMg, 93, 376, 437, 515. 
bbajjiu. A, 579, 580, 588. 
bbajjima. AMg. 602. 
bhajjihisi. M. 546, 549, 
bbajjedi. Mg. 506. 
bbajjedba. Pkt. (B.) 506, 507. 
bhanjai. Pkt, (M. AMg.) 606. 
bbanjaissasi. 8. 506. 
bbanjae. AMg. 457, 506. 
bhanjanta. M, 506. 
bbanjia, S. A. 506, 565, 591, 
bbanjiuna. JM. 506, 686. 
bbanjixinaip. JM. 585. 
bbanjittae, AMg. 578 « 
bbanjissai. JM. 532. , 
bbanjeuna, JM. 506, 686, 

Bbatisa. PG. 397. 

bbattaka. Mg. 271, 

bbattake. Mg. 366 ^ 

bbattari. 8. ( false ) 390. 

bbatta. Mg. 8. Dh. 144, 289, 390, 

bbatfcarain. 8. 390. 
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bhafctalaka. Mg, 271, 
bliatti. Pkt. 389, 
bbatfcina, S. 390. 
bliafctino. S. 390. 
bhattitta. AMg. 298, 597. 
bliattidaraa. B. 55, 289, 
bhattidaraya. AMg. 55, 289. 
bbattidaria. B. 55, 289, 

Bhattisaniinasa. PG, 402, 

bbafctba. Pbt. 214. 

bhada. PG, 10, 189, 198. 

bliana. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. D. 468, 514. 

bhanai. Pkt. (JM.) 472, 514. 

bbaaaissam. Mg. 534. 

bbaiaanta]^. A. 897. 

bbauantiabo. M, 14 note 2. 

bbaaanti. M. 560. 

bbanantie, M. 885. 

bbanantebiip. JM. 397. 

blianandi. Pkt. 275. 

bbanama. Pkt. 455, 

bbananiame. Pkt. 563. 

bbanami. A, 454. 

bbaciamu. Pkt. 455. 

bbanasi. Pkt, 472. 

bbaiiahi. A. 468, 

bbanai. JM. 514. 

bbanadi. S. Mg. Db. 203, 514. 

bbaiaadu. S. 514. 

bbanadba. Mg. 514. 

bbanami. Pkt. 866^. 

bbanamo. M. JM. 455. 

bbanasi. S. 514. 

bbanabi. D. B. Mg. 468, 514. 

bbanie. Pkt. (JM.) 349, 366^. 

bbaninm, M. 576. 

bbaniuna. JM. 685. 

bbanio. M. 519. 

bbanijjai, M. 543. 

bbanijjanti. S. (?) 548. 

bbanijjandi. 'S. (false) 548. 

bbanijjamana. S. (?) 548. 

bbanijjasn. A. 461, 548. 

bbanijjau. M, 548. 

bbanidam. S. 92. 

bbanidayauto. S. 569. 

bbajQiima. Pkt. 455. 

bbanimUj Pkt. 455, 

bbanimo. M, JM. 108, 455. 

bbaniri. Pkt. 188. 


bbaniyi. A. 184, 588, 
bbanissam, M. B. 534, 
bbanissadi. S. 534, 
bbanissadba. B. 534. 
bbanissasi. S. 534. 
bbauissaba. JM. 534. 
bbanibami. AMg. 534. 
bbanibit. M. 534. 
bbanibinti. M, 534. 
bbaniadi, B. 548. 
bbanianti. S. 648, 
bbamje. A. 548, 
bbanu. A. 106, 468. 
bbanei. Pkt. 472. 
bbanejjasu. JM. 461. 
bbauesi. Mg. S. 514. 
bbanesi. Db. B. 472, 514. 
bbanebi, S. 514. 
bbandana. Pkt. 187. 
bbannai. M. 548. 
bbannaii. M. 548. 
bbannanta. M.’ 548. 
bbannamana. M. 548. 
bbannamai^a. Pkt. 563. 
bbannibisi. M. 550. 
bbattammi* B. 390. 
bbattari. B. (false) 390. 
bbatfca. (All dialects) 289, 390. 
bbattan. A. 376. 
bbattara. Pkt. 389. 
bbatfcaram. M. AMg. JM. S. 390. 
bbattare. S. JM. AMg. 390. 
bbatiaresu. AMg. 390. ^ 
bbattarebim. AMg. 390. 
bbattai’o, JM. M. AMg. 390, 
bbattalam. Mg. 390. 
bbattx. M, 270. 
bbattibbbara, JM. 196. 
bbattivanta. Pkt, 601. 
bbatti. A. 386, 
bbafctu. Pkt, 389, 390. 
bbattimi. B, (false) 390. 
bbattuiio. M, JM, B. 389, 390. 
bbattummi, * S. (false) 390. 
bbatte. Mg, 357, 
bbadante. AMg. 17, 
bbadda. M. 268,288. 
bhaddamutta. Pali 214. 
bbadra. Pkt. 268. 

bbante. AMg. 165, 349, 866^ 417, 463, 465. 
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bbappa. JM. 3i3. 

bhamai, M. 268. 

bhamadai, Pbt. 554. 

bliamadi. J'S. 203. 

bbamantl. A. 100. 

bliamante. A, 397. 

bliamantem. A. 146. 

bbamaya. Pkt, 123, 12i, 177. 

bhamara. A. M. S. AMg. 251, 287, 343, 368. 

bhamaraiila. M. 184, 

bhamara. A. 71. 

bhamaru. A, 346, 366^. 

bhamarehi. Pkt, 180. 

bhamadai. Pkt. 554. 

bhamadei. Pkt, 554. 

bhamavai. Mg. 553, 554. 

bhamayei, Pkt. 554. 

bhamia, Pkt. 589. 

bhamira. M. A. 188, 596. 

bhamuka. Pali 206. 

bhamiiha. AMg. 124, 206, 261* 

bhamuh aim . AM g • 358. 

bhamnhau. AMg. 358. 

bhamejja. A. 462. 

Bliamhhasara. AMg, (text) 209. 
bhammadai. Pkt. 554. 
bhayaiivvigga. AMg. 160. 
bhayadukkham. AMg. 465. 
bhayaxitaranam. AMg. 390. 
bhayantaro. AMg. 390, 398. 
bhayavaio. JM. 387. 
bhayavam. AMg. JM. 396. 
bhayasa. AMg. 364, 
bhaya. AMg. 365. 
bhayini. AMg. 93. 
bliayyadi. Mg. 506, 546. 
bhara. M. 287. 

bharai. Pkt. (M«) 267, 313, 4/8. 

Bharada. S. (false) 207. 

Bharaddayo. PG, 298. 

Bharadba. S. 207. 

Bharaha. M. AMg. JM. 207- 
Bharahanivasino. JM, 405. 

Bharahammi. JM. 366^ 

Bharahe. AMg. 207. 
bhariaim. Pkt. 180. 
bharium. M. 576. 
bharijjaha, JM. 463. 
bharimo. M- 455. 
bhariya. JM. 313. 


bharu. A, 351. 
bhare, M, 36 6®*, 
bhareiinam. JM. 585. 
bhalai. JM, 313, 
bhalli. A. 100. 
bhavai. A. 251. 

bhayai. AMg. JM. 203 note 4, 349, 475. 
bhavati. AMg. 475. 
bhavam. 'S. Mg. 348, 396. 
bhayaggahanaim, AMg. 436. 
bhayanam, JM. 348. 
bhavanagihani. AMg. 367. 
bhayana. M. 365. 
bhavati, Pkt. 203, note 4. 

Bhavadattaday'^* 

bhavada. S. 396. 
hliavadi. Pkt. 475. 
bliavade, S. 361, 396. 
bhavado. 8. 361, 396. 
bhayanta. S, 396. 
bhayantaro. AMg. 390. 
bhayanti. AMg. JM. 456, 475. 
bhayantu. AMg, 471. 
bhavayauam. AMg. 398. 
bhavara. A. 251. 
bhavasi. AMg. 475. 
bhavasu. JM. 475. 
bhavami. Mg. 475. 
bhavarisa. Pkt. 245. 
bhavia. B. Mg. 475, 590, 594. 
bhayium. S. 475. 
bhavimsn, AMg. 516. 
bhavitta. AMg. 475, 582. 
bhavittaiiam. AMg. 583. 
bhavidayya. JB. S. 286, 476, 570. 
bhayidayy‘am. S. JS. 475. 
bhavidavyada. 8. 475. 
bhayidum, 8. Mg. 475, 
bhaviya. AMg. JS. 21, 475, 590. 
bhavissam. Mg. 521. 
bhayissadi. Mg* 815, 521. 
bhayissasi. Mg. 52]. 
bhavissidi. Mg. 520. 
bhavissaL AMg. JM. 315, 361, 521. 
bhavissai. AMg. 516. 
bhavissam. S. AMg. 521, 560. 
bbavissakuttaui. S. 560. 
bhavissacakkavatti. JM- 560. 
bhayissadi, B. Mg. Bl 5, 521, 550. 
hhayissanti. S* 521. 
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bhayjssasi. B. 521, 

bhavissaha. A Mg. 521. 

bhavissami. JM. 521. 

bhayissamo. AMg, 845, 521, 

bhayissidi. Pkt. 177, 520. 

bbavihinti. JM. 521. 

bhayiadi. Mg. S. 475, 476, 536, 550. 

bbaye. S. Mg. AMg. JM. M. 460, 462, 463, 475- 

bhayeatp. S. Mg. 460, 475. 

bbayejja. AMg. 475. 

bhayejjaha. AMg. 463, 475. 

bbayya, AMg. 572. 

bhastaka. Mg. 271. 

bhasfcalaa* Mg. 271. 

bhastalaka. Mg. 271. 

bliastalaka. Mg. (text) 372.. 

bba§taka. Mg. 271. 

bbastalaka. Mg. 271, 

bbasthaka. Mg. 271. 

bbasanaa. A. 6D2. 

bhasanemi. M. 550. 

bhasama* JM. 132, 313. 

bbasala. M. A. 251, 257. 

bbastalakaho. Mg. 367, 372; 

bbastalako. Mg. 95. 

bbastalika. Mg. 2 7i . 

bbastini. Mg, 271,. 

bhassa. S, 65, 313, 

bhassaf, AMg, 85. 

bhahkiadi. Mg. 324. 

bhaana. 165. 

bbaana. Pkt. 367. 

bbaadi. S. 601. 

bliaara. S. (false) 391. 

bbaami. Mg. 501. 

bbaami, B. 94. 

bhaarai. S. 501, 

bhaavesi. B. 551. 

bhaasi. Mg. 503 . 

bbaahi. S. 601. 

bhai. M. 501. 

bhaighayaya. JM. 65. 

bbaim. B. M. 94, 231, 

bhaimarana. AMg, 56. 

bbaivaccliala. JM. 55, 

bhaivahaga. JM. 55. 

bbaisoga. JM. 55. 

bbaissaip. B. 530, 

bhaissadi, S. 630. 

bbaillaga. AMg, 595. 


Bhairadhi. S. 386, 
bhalhirp. AMg. 391. 
bhaujja. JM. 148. 
bbaughayaga. JM. 55. 
bhaima. JM. 391, 
bhanyacchala. JM. 55. 
bhagima. AMg. 158. 
bhana. AMg, 165. 
bbatukana. PG. 55, 363, 287. 
bhaiararp. S. 391, 

. bhadarehim. S. (conjecture) 391. 
bhadaro. S. 391. 
bhada. S. A. 391, 
hmi S. 487. 
bbadua. S. 55. 
bbaduko. ^ Pkt., 37. 
bhaduna. B. 391. 
bhaduno. S. 391. 
bbadusaa. S. 55. 
bhamaiui. A. 454, 

' bhaminl. B. 231., 
bblmidu. A. 192. 
bhamei, Pkfc. 654, 

' bhayaram. JM. 391. 
bhayara. AMg. 391, 
bhayaro. AMg. JM, 391. 

. bhayasu, JM. 50,1, 
bbaya, AMg. JM. 93, 391. 
Bharadaya. PG. 298, 236, 
Bbaradayasa. PQ. 236, 298, 
Bharaddayassa. VG. 236. 

Bharaddayo, PG. 236, 363. 

Bharaha. M. AMg, JM. A. 207, 214. 
Bharahi, M. 207. 
bharia. P. 284. 
bbariya. AMg. JM, 134, 
bhanmahapaara. M. 365, 

Bhaiadba. Mg. 207. 
bhalika. Mg, 598. 
bhayao, AMg, 69. 
bhayanahim. AMg. 447, 
bliayatina, AMg. 276, 
lliaye. Mg. 366. 
bliasula. Mg. 266. 
bhasa. AMg. JM, 65, 313. 
bhasai, AMg. 16. 
bbasal. AMg. 73. 
bbasattae. AMg. 16. 
bhasade. JS. 457. 
bhasanta. AMg. 397. 
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bhasanti. AMg. 16. 
bhasaha. AMg. 456. 
bhasa. AMg. 16. 
bhasae. AMg. 16. 
bhasao. AMg. 439. 
bhasariya. AMg. 16. 
bliasium. AMg. 131, 576. 
bhasimsu. AMg. 516. 
bhasijjamaai. AMg. 16. 
bhasilla. AMg. 595. 
bhasu. M, 501. 
bhasurasiro. JM. 409. 
bhahi. M. 501. 

Bhiappai. Pkt. 212. 

Bhiappbai. Pkt. 212. 

Bhiassai. Pkt. 212. - 
bhiuBje. AMg. 175. 
bbiudi. M. AMg. JM. S. 124. 
bhimbhala. Pkt. 209, 332 . 
bhikkha. M. 92. 
bbikkhakala. AM[g. 97. 
bhikkhavo. AMg. 381. 
bhikkhajivia. Pkt. 84. 
bbikkbasaehim. AMg. 450. 
bhikkhu. AMg. 379. 
bhikkhunam. AMg. 99. 
bhikkhussa. AMg. JS. 379. 
bhikkhu. AMg. S. 72, 85, 131, 357. 
bhikkhunam. AMg. 381. 
bhikkhuhim- AMg. 381. 
bhigudi. AMg. 124. 
bhicchaara. M. 97. 
bhijjai. AMg. M. 546. 
bhijjaii. AMg. 546. 
bhijjanta. M. 546. 
bjbijjanti, M. 546. 
bhijjamana. AMg. 546. 
bhijjhasamina. AMg. 556. 
bhindimala. AMg. 248, 333. 
bhindiyala. AMg. 248, 333. 
bhinnaade. M. 367®. 
bhinnasarua. M. 436. 
bhitavayanti. AMg. 175. 
bhittimsi. AMg. 386. 
bhlttum. AMg. 576. 
bhidanti, AMg. 532. 
bhidissanti, AMg. 532. 
bhindai. AMg. M. JM. 506. 
bhindanta. M. 506- 
bhindantL M. 397. 


bhindanti. AMg. 532. 
bhindamane. AMg. 606. 
bhindia. S. Mg. 506, 591. 
bhindiuaa. JM. 586. 
bhindittae. AMg. 578. 

; bhindiyabhindiya. AMg. 591. 

I bhindiyayva, AMg. 570. 
bhindissanti. AMg, 532. 
bhiQdejja. AMg, 506. 
bhindenti. AMg. 506. 
bhindhejja. Pkt. 459. 
bhippha. Pkt, 214, 312, 
bhibbhala. Pkt. 209, 214, 332. 
bhibbhisamana. AMg. 482, 556. 
bhibbhisamTna. AMg. 482, 556, 562. 
bhimora. Pkt. 266. 

Bhimbhisara. AMg. 209. 
bhiskam. Mg. 324. 
bhisa. Pkt. Pali, AMg. 209. 
bhisai. AMg. 109, 482, 556. 
bhisao. Pkt. 413. 
bhisanta. AMg. 482. 
bhisamana. AMg. 482. 
bhisamani. AMg. 562. 
bhisamina, AMg. 482, 562. 
bhisia. Pkt. 209. 
bhisiga, AMg. 209. 
bhisinisandam, Pkt. 209, 
bhisini. M. 209. 
bbisiyL AMg. 209. 
bhisi. Pkt. 209. 

Bhimasenahgaraa. S. 400. 
bhimasi, AMg. 172, 515. 
bhiruttana. S. 597. 
bkisana.* M. S, 213, 263. 
bhua. Pkt. 287. 
bhuamgayaino. M. 379. 
bhuane. A* 359, 367®. 

Bhuappai. Pkt, 212. 

Bhuapphai. Pkt. 212. 
bhuavatta, M. 287. 

Bhuassai. Pkt. 212. 
blmtidi. M. ( false ) 124. 
bhukkai. Pkt. 209. 
bhukkana, Pkt. 209, 
bhukkij^a. Pkt. 209. 
bhujalatam. Pkt. 226. 
bhujjai. JM. 546. 
bhujjai. AMg, 546, 
bhujjataro. AMg. 414. 
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bhujjanta. M. 279, 646. 

bhujjayaro. AMg. 414. 

bbnjjo. AMg. JM. 91, 414. 

bhunja. AMg. 507. 

bhuSjai. AMg. JM. 166, 507. 

bhuBjai. AMg. JM. 73, 507. 

bhunjae. JM. 457, 507. 

bbuSjaiiaba. A. 507, 579. 

bhuSjanahi. A. 507, 579. 

bhuSjak J'S. 457, 607. 

bhuSjaati. A. AMg, JM, 507. 

bhuSjamana. JM. AMg. 507. 

bhuSjamanani. JM. 357. 

bhunjamani, AMg. 563. 

bhuDjasn.’ M. JM. AMg. JS. S. 467, 507. 

bhunjaha. AMg. JM. 456, 507. 

bhtiB]‘too. AMg, 507. 

bbuBjaviuna. AMg, 21. 

bbuByavitta. JM. 582. 

bbunjaviduna. JS. 584. 

bhunjabi. JM. 507. 

bbunjahim. AMg. 182, 

bbuSjia. 'S. 591. 

bhunji-iiaam. JM, 585. 

bbuBjijjai. AMg. 546. 

bbunjittae. AMg, 578. 

bbubjitta. JM. 507, 582. 

bbu-fijittba. AMg. 517. 

bbnnjittu, AMg, 577. 

bbunjidum. JS. S. 507, 574. 

bbunjmo, AMg. 470, 507. 

bbanjiya. JM. AMg. 507, 591. 

bhunjiyavya. AMg. 570. 

bbuSjibi. JM. 532. 

bbunjiadi. S. 546. 

bbunje. AMg. 166, 507. 

bbnSjejja. AMg. JM. 91, 134, 459, 507f 

bbunjemana, AMg. 507, 

bhuttayantena, S. 397, 569, 

bbumaa. M. 124, 177, 188, 261. 

bharoaL Pkt. 200. 

bhumaga. AMg. 124, 261. 

bbumagao. AMg. 360. 

bbumaya, AMg. 124, 177, 261. 

bbuma. AMg. 124, 261. 

bbumbadi. A. 210, 599, 

bbulla. ‘JM.S. 354, 566. 

bbullai. Pkt, 354, 566. 

bbuyai. Pkfc. 475. 

bbnyanabbbudekkajananu Pkt. 81. 


bbuvadi, S. 475* 
bbuvi. AMg. 475, 516. 
bbuviadi. Mg. 550. 

-bbui, AMg. 376. 

bbuittha. S. 414. 

bhiiinda. AMg. 160. 

bbuehim. AMg. 371. 

bbiio. S. 414. 

bhuda. S. ph. D. 476. 

bhiidaim. Db. 182. 

bbudo. * JS* S. Db. D. 203, 476. 

bbumimmi. S. 386. 

bh-Qinisu, Pkt. 384, 

bhiimle. S. 95. 

bhuyamda. AMg. 160. 

Bbuyadinnena. JM. 519. 
bhiiyaim. AMg. 367. 
bbuyani. AMg. 367. 
bhuyo,’ PG. 253, 412, 414. 
bbiisanasadda. Mg. 229. 
bbusanaittbisaipsagga. JS. 160. 

-bhusie. JM. 36 G®-. 

bbe. Pkt, (AMg.) 415, 417, 419, 420, 422 azid 
note 1. 

bberabbala. S. M. 209, 332. 

bberabhalada, S. 209, 332. 

bbembbalida. S. 209. 

bheccbam. Pkt, 532. 

bbeda. Pkt. 258, 

bhetta. AMg. 582. 

bhettuana. Pkt. 584, 

bbettum. AMg. 574. 

bhettiiaa. M. A. D. JM. 26, 584, 586. 

bbedia' S. 591. 

bbembano, M. S. 209. 

bheraya. AMg. JM. 61. 

bberlo. JM. 438. 

bhelaitta. AMg. 206. 

bbelava. Mg. 61. 

bbeseuaa. JM. 586, 

bho. S. 22. 

bboana. M, 186. 

bhoane. Mg. 357. 

-bboino. S. 405. 
bboini. AMg. 405. 
bhoe.' JM. 867^ 
bbokkhasi. AMg. 532. 
bbokkbami. AMg. 532, 
bbokkbamo, AMg. 532, 

%b6ktaye. Yed. 578. 
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bhogakulani. AMg. 367. 
bhogam. AMg. 68- 
bhoge. JM. 357. 
bhocca. AMg. 299, 587. 
bhoccbam. Pkt. 532. 
bhojake. PG. 363. 
bhojjaim. AMg. 175. 
bhottae. AMg. 578, 
bhottawa, Pkt. 570. 
bhotta. S. 582. 
bhottuana. Pkt. 584. 
bbottum. M. AMg. 574. 
bhottfina, AMg. 586. 

bbodi (Yoc. sing, of Bhavati). S. Mg. Db, 22, 
31, 145, 154, 203, 475, 476. 
bbodio. S. 387. 
bbodu. S. Mg, pb. 469, 476. 
bboduna. S. 584. 
bbontu. Pkt. 476. 
bbomi. Pkt. 476. 
bbo-y-anena. AMg. 853. 
bboba. Pkt, (text) 251. 
bbSba. A. 124, 166, 251. 
bbobi. Pkt. 476. 
bhrantri. A. 268. 
bbrasa. A. 268. 

m 

ma. Pkt. (A. M.) 18. 94, 114, 366*. 

maa. M. S. 12, 54, 219, 

maaccbi. M. 54, 

maagalaha. A. 370. 

maanka. JM. 54, 

maana. M. 186. 

maanajjaratila. Pkt. 94. 

maanam. Mg- 348. 

maanie, S. 375. 

maano. S. 94. 

maatanba. M. 54. 

xnaatanbia. M. S. 54. 

maatanbiae. B. 375. 

maatinbL S. 54, 

maatiubia. S. 54. 

maaraddbaa. M. S, 299, 

maaranda. M. 272. 

maarandanai. M. 348. 

-maaranda. S. 360. 
maalancbana, M, S. 54. 
xnaavabu. S. 54. 
maai. Pkt. 415. 
maana, M. 370, 


mai. Mg. A. S, 357, 415, 416, 418. 
maiiddbigarava. AMg. 156. 
maf. A, 415, 418, 519. 

maim. A. 350. 
maittana. M. 597. 
maitto, Pkt. 415, 416. 
mainda. Pkt. (M. S.) 54, 158. 
maindattanammi. M. 366®. 
maimaya. AMg. 396. 

maik, Pkt. (M.) 559 and note 1. 

mailada. M. 204. 

mailanta, M. 559. 

mailijjai. M. 559. 

mailinti. AMg. 559, 595 note 5. 

mailiya. AMg. 559, 595 note 5. 

mallei, AMg. 559, 595 note 5. 

mailenti. M. 559. 

maibara, Pkt. 166. 

mai. M. S. 54. 

mala. Pkt. 434,. 

main. Pkt. 416. 

maio. Pkt, 416. 
malmam. AMg. 73. 
maimaya. AMg. 73, 396. 
maibi. Pkt. 416. 
maibimto. Pkt. 416. 
maiia. M, 52. 
maiiattaya. Pkt. 597, 
maiiia. M. 52, 

maul. M. 52, 139. 
maiiga. AMg. 52. 

maiida. M. AMg. JM. B. 123 and note 2. 
maud!. Pkt. 166. 

®maxide. AMg. 17. 

°maudo, AMg. 17. 
maiina. Pkt. 612. 
maiiya, AMg. 52, 
maiira. Pkt. 123. 

maiiia. M. AMg. JM. S. 123 and note 2. 

maiilau. M. 491. 

madlanta, B. M. 102, 491, 

maiilanti. M. 491. 

maiilaanta. S. 123. 

maiilaia. M, 123. 

maiilavijjanti. B. 123. 

mauH. M. AMg. JM- 61®, 128, 405. 

madlia. M. 123. 

maiiliabi, A. 456. 

maiilida. B. 102, 128. 

maiilinta. M- 491, 
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mattagMm, AMg, 357. 

mamma. JS. Mg. Dh. S. M. JM. AMg. 96, 

mafctaha, A. 390. 

336, 361, 866^ 415, 416, 418. 

mattaiip. A. 859. 

mamae. Pkt. 415. 

matto. Pkt. 415. 

mama. Pkt. Mg. 418. 

Biattha. Mg. 310. 

rnamam. M. AMg, JM, 150, 182, 416, 418. 

inatthaarri. S. 186. 

mamatto, Pkt. 415, 416. 

matthae. JM, 3660*. 

mamammi. M. JM. 415, 418, 

mathura. OP. 191, 256- 

mama. Pkt. 416. 

mada. OS. 12, 219. 

mamaa. Pkt. 416. 

madakala. Pkt. 202. 

mamaa. Pkt. 410. 

madagala. A. 192, 202. 

mamai. Pkt. 415, 416. 

roadi. A. 192. 

mamau. Pkt. 415, 416. 

madena. PG. 224, 863. 

mamae. Pkt. 416. 

maddaluddama. S. 159. 

mamao. Pkt. (JM.) 415, 416, 418. 

maddaloddaxna. 159. 

mamaaam. Pkt. 415. 

maddiurp. Pkt. 585. 

mamatu, P. 346, 415. 

maddiati. S. 291. 

mamato. P. 346, 415. 

managam. JM. 352. 

mamayamana. AMg. 558. 

manapa. Pali, 248. 

mamavi. S. Mg. 143, 

mantaanti, S. 515. 

mamasumto. Pkt. 415. 

mantaante. Mg. 397, 

mamahi, Pkt. 415, 416. 

mantaissadi. S. 528. 

mamahimto. AMg. JM. 415, 41G, 418. 

mantakklia. Pkt. 283. ^ 

mamim. AMg. 418. 

manta. AMg, 582, 

mametti. JS. (false) 96. 

mantidam. S. 185, 

mamesu. Pkt. 415. 

mantina. JM. 40 5» 

mamesuinto. Pkt. 415. 

mantino. JM, 405. 

mamovari. S. 172. 

mantissadi. S. 528. 

mammana. Pkt. 2 78, 

mantipa. JM, 405. 

mammadha. S. ^51. 

mantlhi, JM, 405, 

mammaba. M, 251, note 4. 

mantu. Pkt. 283. 

mammo. Pkt. 367. 

mantehi, S. 48‘8. 

mamba. Pkt. 415. 

manthai. Pkt. 518. 

maja. AMg. JM. 54, 219. 

mantliara. M. 272, 

mayaccbi, JM. 54 . 

mantharora. S. 159, 

mayanka. JM. 54. 

manthn. AMg. 105, 37-2. 

Mayamanjariya. JM. 357. 

manthejja, AMg. 513. 

mayarajjbaya. AMg. 299. 

mandabuddhina. S. 388. 

mayalaricbana. JM. 64, 

mandabhaini. 'B. M. 94, 231. 

mayura. AMg. 166. 

mandamaruduvvellida. S. 158, 

mayuratta, AMg. 166 

Mandaro. AMg. 345. - 

mayurattae, AMg. 364. 

mandassa. 'S. 519. 

mayfin. AMg. 166. 

mandala. Mg. 256. 

mayya. Mg. 280. 

Mandiyapntta. AMg. 71. 

mayybanna. Mg, 148, 280- 

Mandodari. M. 204. 

mayybannika. Mg. 148. 

mannissai. JM. 627. . 

mara, M. JM. 477. 

manne. JM< 85. 

maraaa. S, (false) 202. 

manne. AMg. 173, 457, 463, 

maraada. S. (false) 202. 

mannebi. JM. 527. 

marai. M. JM. AMg, A. 318, 477. 

mabbhisadi, A. 599. 

marai. AMg. 73. 
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mahanto. 94. 
mahanto. JM. S* 897, 
mahanda . S. Mg. 275. 
mahappano. AMg. 131. 
mahappa. AMg. 518. 
mahabbhadaha, A. 370. 
mahamahai. M. 266, 658. 
mahamabiya. JM. 266, 658» 
mahamettha. S. (false) 293. 
mahammi. Pkt. 415, 

Baahaya. AMg- JM. 396. 
maharisao. JM. 880. 
maharisi. JM. 56. 
mabansl. AMg. 71, 879. 
mabariha. AMg. JM, 140. 
maballa. M. AMg. 595. 
maballaya. AMg. 595. 
mabalM. AMg, 367». 
maballiya. AMg, 595* 
mabasu, Pkt, 415. 
mababu, A. 369. 

Daaba. Pkt, 416. 
mabaakkanda, JM* 156» 
mabaadavi. AMg. 156. 
mabau, Pkt. 416. 
mabaudaga. AMg. 157, 
mabao. Pkt. 416. 
mabanalo, AMg. 387, 486. 
Mabakanba, AMg. M. JM. S. 52, 
mabadaYi. JM. 156. 
mabanaipaYaba. M. 515. 
mabanam. Pkt. 415. 
inaba^abbaga. AMg. 231. 
mabadaba, AMg. A. 354. 
mabatavassl. JM. 405. 
mahafcave. AMg. 409, 
mabanasamsi. Pkt, 7. 
mabanasambi. Girnar, 7. 
mabanasasi. Sbabb. and Khalsi, 7* 
mabaniyantba. AMg. 333, 
mabapanna. AMg. 276, 
mababberaYi. S. 61, 
mababbelaYa. Mg. 61. 
mabamabajia. AMg, 250. 
mabamuni. AMg. JM, 71, 879, 
mabamune. 71. 
mabametta. S. 298, 
mabamettapurisa. S. 298. 
mabamettba. Pkt. 109. 
mahayasa. AMg. 409, 


inabara. A. 484. 
mahtoii. A, 484. 
mabaraa. S. 400, 
mabaraam. S. 400. 
maharaassa, S. 400. 
mabaraena. S. 400. 
mabarao. S. 400. 
mabarajadbiraja, PG. 156. 
mabarajadbirap. PG, 189, 363. 
maharayano. JM. 439, 515. 
maharisi, AMg. 56. 
mabariha. S. 140. 
mabaru, Pali, 255. 
mabaladanabbasula. Mg. 256. 
mabalaya. AMg. 595. 
mabalaassa. Mg. 400. 
mabaliya. AMg. 595. 
mabaliba. Mg. 140, 

MabaYire. AMg. 16, 17, 

MabaYirenam. AMg. l82, 
mabasaddbi. AMg. 338. 
mahasamuddo. AMg. 345. 
mahasumiua. AMg. 447. 
mahasumicianaip. AMg, 447. 
mahasumine. AMg, 367a, 439. 
Maba^eaakauba. M, AMg. JM. S, 52. 
mababi. Pkt. 416. 
niababimto. Pkt. 416, 

MabahimaYanta Ruppiuara, AMg. 405* 

mabi. M. JM. A. 92,*886. 

mabidrlbi. AMg. 158. 

mabiddbiya. AMg. 158. 

mabiddbiya. AMg. 78. 

mabinda. AMg. S. Mg. 158, 159 and note 1. 

Mabiiidajjhaya. AMg. 299, 

mabimam, M. 402, 

mahima. Pkt. 358. 

mabimasu. AMg. 358. 

mahiraantaria. M, 347, 

mahiraiigghaa. M. 347, 

mahiraUfebhana. M. 347, 

mabirao, M. 356. 

mabilattana. M, 597. 

mahila. Pkt. 432. 

mabilao, M. 376, 436, 488. 

-mabiliyabim. AMg. 350. 
mahlYattba. M, JM, 53. 

Mabisamabasnla. Mg. 229. 
mabisa, M. 227, 
mabisakkhandba. M. 196, 
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